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He came among ns — none Knew 
whence, 

And very few could tell you why — 
Eeeking of dollars and immense 
At buying all there was to buy ; 
Bestored the Oastle^s ancient state, 
Blung right and left a regal bounty, 
And was regarded as a great 

“ Social accession ” to the County. 

Experts who studied points of style 
Assessed his parentage at nil ; 

The man, no doubt, had made his pile • 
From porkers in Chicago (111.) ; 
Though ’neath the best electric lights 
Much shining armour flanked the 
gallery 

To prove his sires were noble knights 
Such as occur in Master Malory: 





*^The thing they call a OAPErtOAILZIE. 


WOKE AT ONCE ANT> IAI1> 1ILM OUr. 

Spoil of the chase, of various brands, ] 
Dumb witness to his deadly aim, 
Showed he had coursed through many ] 
lands 

Extractiug all the biggest game ; 

On every wall great antlers shone, 
Lettered below in rich enamel ; 

At every step you tripped upon 
The hide of some exotic mammal. 

And there were legends, tall and 
steep : — 

“ Yon rhino, with the hoi'nfed snout, 
He charged me in my beauty sleep ; 

I woke at once and laid him out I 
) That puma’s skin — a distant speck, 

I saw him fastened like a vice on 
A galloping bison’s gory neck ; 

My other barrel dropped the bison ! ” 

Then I : How relatively trite 

Appears my own poor class of 
bag— 

A hare, or coney (sitting tight) 

And now and then a paltry stag ; 
Nothing outside the common beat ; 
Nothing but what is slaughtered 
daily, 

Except-^id you, Sir, ever meet 
The thing they call a capercailzie ? 

A moment’s pause the Stranger made, 
His brow with furrows overcast, 

As one who seeks by memory’s aid 
To recompose the storied past ; I 
Then, Sir, I reckon I ’d forgot ; 

But, now I give it my attention, 

I well remember how I shot 
A sample of the thing you mention. 


No head among my trophios boro 
Eccalls the feat. His fall through air 
Produced an impact so severe 
It spoilt his figure past repair. 

I left ium. Though I kmnv the worth 
Of these superb elusive ercaiuros, 

I knew no stufiing-man on earth 
Could reconstruct his speaking fea* 
turos. 

'Twas in tlio Rockies. There he stood 
Upon the yawning canon’s brink 
(Two bears, emerging from a wood, 
Left mo no leisure time to think) ; 
Full in Ills heart he took the blow--*- 
No shot has over made mo prouder - 
Then fell a thousand feet below, 

And had his horns all smashed to 
l>owdor!” O.S* 
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MmOEMEAT. 

{By OUT Charivariety Artiste) 

A FEATUEB of ]?early every juvenile 
party at this season is Father Christ- 
mas, v^ith a cotton- wool beard ; and a 
wonderfully pretty effect is sometimes 
obtained by setting 


standing. The Minor Poet was striv- 
ing to impress an old lady wutli his 
importance. “ Yes/’ he said, “ they ’ve 
put me in TT/io’s Whor “Whose 
Zoo ? ” she asked. 


A German professor claims to have ! slammed behind hhn 


him alight — like 
the Christmas 
pudding. 


It is so difficult 
to know what to 
give one’s wealthy 
relatives as a 
Christmas present 
that it is good to 
find that an enter- 
prising firm has 
now produced the 
very article in the 
form of “ The Mil- 
lionaire’s Pocket 
Calendar.” This is 
really magnifi- 
cent production, 
measuring three 
feet by six. 

>!« 

i|s 

A mistress re- 
monstrated with 
her new girl for 
handing her the 
letters with her 
fingers. “ Always 
bring in every- 
thing on the silver 
salver,” she said. 

Shortly afterwards 
' .e rang for her 
baby. The stupidity 
o£ some servants 
passes all belief. 

s]i 

Amitie (to little 
niece who is mak- 
ing faces). “ Do 
yon know that 
when I was young 
I used to be told 
that, if I made 
faces, I should get 
struck like that for 
ever.” “And did it 
happen, Auntie ? ” 

* ' 

A long - haired 
Scotsman stood 
silently contem- 
plating a notice in the window 
barber’s shop : — 







Professor, “I eeally think there must be sometiiino peculiar about my mat, tor 

THIS MORNING SOME LITTLE BOYS ENQUIRED WHERE I HAD 1>UR0HASED IT, AND DO YOU 

KNOW, Marion, eor the life of me I couldn’t remember.” 


of a 


Haib Gutting-... 

6d, 

Shave 

. M. 


Then he went in. “I’ll just hae my 
head shaved,” he said. 

si; Me 

It was a most unfortunate misunder- 


found a means of abolishing indiges-l 
tion. He has discovered that cannibals I 
never suffer from this scourge. 

To prevent chilblains and chapped 
hands a medical journal recommends 
the wearing of kid gloves lined with 
wool. To prevent chilblains from ap- 
pearing on the nose a single finger- 
stall in these materials is sufficient. 


Another of Life’s Little Tragedies. 
'^Very well, then/’ cri(id the eldest son, 
after a heated controversy wiili his 
father, “I leave your iiouso, am! 
nothing will ever induce me to set 
foot in it again ! ” and the <ioor 
hive inimdes 
later there was a 
ring ui tlic hell. 
Ho had 
ids nnihielia. 


A gen lie in an 
who signs his ltdier 
-TlmOlhirrilhvvlf 
wriii^H to complain 
that he has h>und 
a certain hotik on 
Maniujrs distinctly 
mishwling. Tim 
maiHud in qu<»stioii 
recoinmends vtm, 
if you acctdeiiially 
step on any elite’s 
feet, trj apohigise 
with the words, 
“Bo Bi>rry: ]>otn* 
feet are so small 
that I ditl not 
notice thetn.” Otu' 
correspoiulen t 
(who is now con- 
valescent) tried thi.-i 
on a policeman a 
week ago, and it 
i was not taken at 
^ all nicelv. 

! 

The hushtuid 
who promised his 
wife a n<w mantle 
for a Ghnsltnas 
present, and Hum 
gave her a gas 
mantle, is, in our 
opinion — we will 
not mince words 
—a dospioahlo cur. 

It is again stated 
that tho fringe is 
com i ug into fash ion 
in the coiffure, of 
ladies. It has 
been in vogue for 
some years past 
among men of a 
certain class, and, 
if tho ladies are 
wise, they will 


look at these and hesitate. 

Housewives are complaining that 
there is quite an epidemic of bad eggs. 
Is it not possible that this is due to 
the increase of egg-laying competi- 
tions? The birds are in such a hurry 
to beat the record that they do not 
give themselves time to make the things 
properly. 
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MR. PUNCH’S reformed HOUSE OF 

FRESH eUOOD THE PEERAGE. 
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Wh 


The Duke ofNorfoik 

turns to account 
fits ■n>e(6hton?n . 
J lj i skiCt int/te se/ti'r^ 
OidMo-sters. 


m 


Lord Spencer 
at fast tea^tses 

f Corw - chetisfiecf 

6iuon y ctn^ Becomes 

Aoncufturaf ^6ourer 








iV^1\ 


r- 




m 


Ribblesdale 
.5 oars & tfie Aii/^cr 


Lord Lonsdale /ias a succes fou as a 
'Droti on t^e %itrie^ Stc^e. 


.MR. PUNCH'S REFORMED HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Some peesent 


Peees justify theie existence by earning^ an honest living. 









Ccoffipy of the Olooiny 




A Page from the Catalogue of the Btoreh (Phvchical Depah'i.mkni). 

The list of guests for Christmas at and make the place look nioire — more shutier^ in thn ga!I<*ry, and he uuu 

the Towers had been made out, and homey. In most nice houses, you amuse uh there/* 

the invitations sent off. Sir George know, they have a ghost who aheayn “Well, look here, we cat/i run in 

(who consented to anything that de- appears on Christmas Eve and — uiid mucit. Everything's ho cunfoundiMily 


I ’ll just write 


manded no active assistance from him) disappears, and so on.” expfuisive nowiuiavH.** 

had approved the names, and had now ‘‘ Where would you put him ? *‘ asked “ T!uink you. d(»ar. I ’ll just write 
retired to the library with The Times, Sir George, after a pause for retlection. to the Htores, ami itdl thefu we want 
But he was not destined to sleep for Oh, a Ghost can sleep almost ci??//- scmudhing quite mothjrate. Hut !te 
long. There was a tap at the door, xohere, I thought the still-room would a gentkiaun/* she Haul m kIio 


and Lady Bendish came in, be a nice quiet place for him,” went out. 

“ So sorry, George,” she said. Are “ I suppose he ’d have meals with us, '** *’* 

you busy ? ” and so on ? ” “ We are in rccH?ipt of yottr favour of 

‘‘ I am, rather,” said Sir George, Of not ! How silly you arc. to-day*H date/* wroi«s ilte hmd of the 

taking Times off his head. “What He wouldn’t want meals at all. But Psychical Department at the Ht.or<*s, 
isit?” ^ ^ I he could come into the drawing-rovun “and in reply heg to quote you the 

“ There ’s something I wanted to ask after dinner and show us one or two following lines all of whieli we can 
you about. Don’t you think we little tricks with the lights out ; and sti'ongly rccomiucn<i :™ 
might Zawc/i a little more this year when it*s wet we can put up the (1) ValHied Pamfret -known in the 


taking The Times off his head, 
is it ? ” I 


— so as to have a really good old- 
fashioned- Christmas ? You know, 
jWe have- a good young people 
coming down this time.” 

“ Well, didn’t you say some- 
thing about a Father Christmas 
coming round at dinner With pre- 
sents ? What more do young 
people want — or old ones either ? ” 
“It was writing to the Stores 
about the beard that put it into 
my head. Will that be enough? 
Now what about — it is just my 
idea — getting a Ghost in too ? ” 

“A Ghost?” said Sir George 
thoughtfully. 

“ Yes ; you know, everybody 
says that this house ought to have 
a Ghost. I thought if I asked 
the Stores to send one down, a 
thoroughly nice one, of course, 
it would amuse the children, 



“He had to r ask eight people to poiut out the 
direction before he received a coherent answer.” 


eighteenth century as t!io “ Pride of 
Pocklington.” Our Mr. Pomfret 
may be described without hesita- 
tion as a perfect g(udleman,!iaviug 
succeeded to the i^ocklington 
barony on the sudden and lamented 
death by poison of his uncle, live 
cousins, father and seven brothers. 
Palsied Ponifret has met with 
much success in country house 
life, and his amusing way of ap- 
pearing on the stroke of midnight 
at the bedroom windows, witii a 
I'ope round his neck, has brougiit 
him many admirers. 

(2) Crimson Leonard, The 
“ Moody Marquis,” as he was called 
in his prime, may be recommended 
to those who care for something a 
little more reserved. Crimson 
Leonard’s wailing in the chimney 
corners is never forced, and, occur- 
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ring as it does at the most unexpected 
moments, claims the merit of spon- 
taneity — a quality which is sadly lack- 
ing in most of the lower-priced ghosts. 

(3) Jasper the Lily-livered — whose 
speciality is disappearances. He re- 
appears again in the most unlikely 
places, thus causing great fun and 
amusement to the younger members 
of the house party. 

Th6se are our chief lines, and we 
are able to do you them on strictly 
moderate terms, viz., 200 guineas a 
night, together with first-class fares 
both ways, and washing. In addi- 
tion to these we have a cheaper 
article at 100 guineas, at which 
price we can offer you any of the 
following : Geoffrey of the Gloomy 
Gizzard, Spotted Spencer of the 
Barge, Punctured Percy, Filleted 
Ernesij or the Boneless Dago, Gibber- 
ing Gilbert and Sigismund the Split- 
eared Stevedore. 

In conclusion, we may mention, 
perhaps, a ridiculously cheap line at 
ten guineas — Beticent Eoger of the 
Bolling Eye — which we can offer on 
these special terms solely because we 
are unable to give any guarantee with 
him. He has been in stock for some 
years now without exhibiting any de- 
cided individuality; and it must be 
distinctly understood that he can only 
be sent down at hirer’s risk. 

Awaiting your esteemed patronage, 
we have the honour to be, etc.” 

It ’s absurd,” said Sir George ; “ I 
shouldn’t think of giving more than 
ten guineas.” 

‘‘Then we shall have to have Mr. — 
Mr, Boger,” said Lady 


everything you want. Yes. Then we 
shall see you in the drawing-room after 
dinner? How delightful 1 I am sure 
you will have many amusing tricks 
for us.” 

Beticent Boger bowed low. He was 
a little puzzled, but he had caught the 



Reticent Roger’s Entry into Society. 

word “dinner” safely. He followed 
the house-keeper upstairs with dignity 
and a certain sombre satisfaction. 

Once in his room he made a careful 
toilet for the important occasion of his 
entry into society. His suit was a 
little old-fashioned, being cut in the 
knicker-bocker style, of some faded 
purple plush material; but it bad been 
a good suit in its century, and Boger had 
always had the utmost confidence in it. 

He arrived in a full drawing-room 
as the clock was striking eight. Lady 
Bendish, looking considerably surprised, 
bustled forward to meet him. 


“ Let me see, Anna,” said Sir George, 

“ who is Mr. Boger taking in ? ” 

Lady Bendish locked uncomfortable. 
She drew her husband on one side 
and talked volubly to him. “Non- 
sense, nonsense,” he said. “ Since 

he’s here Angela, where are you? 

Mr. Boger, will you take in my 
daughter ? ” 

Angela was young, pretty and ro- 
mantic, and possessed of a tact 
which she did not inherit from her 
mother. Thus, though the most 
pressing observation seemed to her 
to be an expression of surprise that 
ghosts ivanted to eat, she did not 
make it ; instead she asked her table 
companion if he had been to many 
dances lately. 

“I have not been out for tw’o 
hundred years come Michaelmas,” 
said Boger in his melancholy wa3^ 

“ Then you haven’t seen The 
Dollar Princess ? ” said Angela. 
“ It ’s jolly ; I’ve been three times.” 
Conversation languished for amo- 
ijient— it is difficult to know what to 
say to a person who hasn’t seen The 
Dollar Princess— m-di then she tried 


er- 
Bendish. 
man.” 


“ I hope he ’s a gentle- 
Chapter II. 


Beticent Boger arrived by the 
six-twenty on Thursday evening. 

A trap drove down leisurely to 
meet him, and covered the three 
miles back in ten minutes, 
without him, the horse having 
been introduced to him a mo- 
ment too soon. Boger accord- 
ingly picked up his bag and set 
out for the Towers on foot. 

The country was strange^ to 
him, and he had to ask eight 
people to point out the direc- 
tion before he received a coherent 
answer. It was, in fact, instinct which 
finally led him to his destination. 

“Ah, how do you do, Mr. — er — 
Boger?” said Lady Bendish. “We 
were just wondering about you. You 
must make yourself quite at home, 
please » Everybody says that this is 
such a quaint old house — just the 

place for a Gho for Psychical Be- 

search. The house-keeper will show 
you your room, and see that you have 



The Great Disappearing Trick. 

“ But I am afraid you are very early,” | 
she said; “we haven’t even be^n 
dinner yet . . . Ten o’clock at the 
earliest . . • So silly of them not to 
have told you . . . However, let me 
' introduce you to Mrs. Somers — she is 
so anxious to meet you. Clara, dear, 
this is Mr. — er — B. Boger of the 
B.B.” 

“ Madam,” said the ghost in a faded 
voice, bowing deeply to a stout Mosaic 
lady, “ your humble servant.’’ 


again. 

“ Do you mind if we talk about 
yourself ? ” she asked. 

“ I prefer it,” said Eoger simply. 

“ Oh, how lovely I Then tell me all 
about the old Moated Grange and the 
beautiful Lady Bosamund, and the duel 
you fought because wicked Sir Hubert 
insulted her, and how you saved the 
King’s life and oh, tell me every- 

thing about the lovely old times. How 
I wish I had lived then I ” 

“I may not say with truth 
that I saved his Majesty’s life,” 
said Boger complacently. “ Yet 
of a surety I measured him for 
a h.\t which went through many 
high adventures with him.” 

‘ Measured him for a hat ’ 
— what a funny expression,” 
laughed Angela. “ It sounds as 
if you were a hatter.” 

“ I loas a hatter,” said Boger. 
There was a stifled scream 
from Angela. 

“The best in Bristol,” he 
added proudly. 

s — see,” stammered 
Angela. 

It was her first great shock. She 
had had an idea that everybody who 
lived two hundred years ago was nobly 
— ^that every ghost was the ghost 
of some member of a titled family. 
The idea that there might be such a 
thing as the ghost of a hatter with 
social aspirations had never occurred 
to her. 

“Whatever you do, don’t tell 
mother,” she said at last. “ We don’t 
ever talk about trade here.” 
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So for the rest of dinner she told 
him about life at The Towers and the 
fun that they had on Christmas Day, 
and ho# Father Christmas (who was 
Bunton the butler) was coming round 
with a sack of presents, and nobody 
knew beforehand what they were going 
to get, because aJl the parcels were 
locked up in father’s study. And what 
would Mr. Eoger like? because per- 
haps if she told father 

Eeticent Eoger thought he would hke 
a Velocipede. He had heard them well 
spoken of at the Stores some years ago. 

Chapter III. 


One moment, dear,” 1)0 said. Ho 
turned to the (Ihost. "Thank yoxi 
very much. I like that immensely. 
But — the fact is— most of the— or — 
Spirits tiiat we— Lady Bendish has met 
before, have gone in for ■ Itavc o.Khihi{<xl 
a certain power of illusion- apjK'aring 
and disappearing and the like; and wo 

wondered whether perhaps ” 

“I have hoard tt'U of them," said 
Eoger with dignity. " Tiiero a>v. ghosts 
of the nobility so lost to shanu', so 
cntimly without reserve, that tlusy 
make pul)lie spectacles of themselves. 
For my own part i have always luwl 


Chapter III. in'ide.” 

„ , . j Tliero was another awkwartl silence. 

By .Ms **°*|®®® ^ <.In his ,i,iddle age he had been hel.l to he Nobody scmnotl to know what to say- - 

stairs before inner, Ghost Eoger had i^Bristol.” I except Lady Bendish, wi.o murmureil 

dropped considerably m his hostess s Oomom “Then I shall cer- 

opinion ; his performance after dinner the cards in one by one. Hi.s aim wa.s ... ' ‘ 11 receive th« monev 

cLsed him to fall out of Society alto- poor; haK-way through only three had \ f was at liami Miss 

gether. Never was a Ghost so dis- Reached their proper destination. The Y, 1 1^0 


gether. Never was a Ghost so dis- 
appointing. 


“Now then, Mr. Eoger/’ said Lady expecting the denouement at every i r i i i ti i*. , i 

BenisM “we are all mady. If you ^Lent® It was not until some twenty «'««« 1. * 

would like the lights out, or anything seconds after the last card fell that it atn sme ho must know a gi at i . j. 
of that sort, please say so." ^ was not tin wiling. n s 

The Ghost, who was sitting ner- middlo ago ho inul been lu Id to bo the 


Mervyn broke in cag<jrly ; ** Ferhapn 
Mr. lioger would tell uh sonus Htarien of 


vously on the edge of a sofa with 
Angela, looked at her blankly. 

'' Don’t do anything too alarming 
at first,” said Angela with a friendly 
smile. 

‘'But I don’t sing at all,” protested 
Eoger. 

“ How would it be, dear Anna,” said 
Mrs. Somers, “ if he disappeared through 
the ceiling, and came back down the 
chimney, with his head under his arm? 
Or some little thing like that. Just 
for a beginning, I mean ; and then 
work up to something difficult.” 

“ Don’t be bustled, Sir,” said Lionel 
Somers. “ Take your time.” 


“Taking a steady trot round the sun-dial.” 


middle age he had been held to he the 
best raconteur in .l^riBioL Many a 
gentleman of those days bouglit a hat 
simply in ortler to listen to him. 

“ Well,” ho said complacently, ** I 
can tell you one ratJicr go<Kl one. Quite 
the latest, as j'ou might say.” 

Mrs. Somers Bottled herself com- 
fortably in her chair. “Such a nmm \ 
o! humour they had in thoso days,” 
sho said. “So free and unrestrained. 
Honi soitf you know,” Ami bIio Biniled 
fatly to herself. 

“Of the following events T was an 
eye-witness,” said Koger. “ Three men 
of my acquaintance laul a wager as to 
who should tell the biggest lie. While 


think,” said Sir George, “ we became clear that the trick was com- they wore disputing, a certain dignitary 


must leave it entirely to Mr. Eoger. plete in itself. 


No dbubt he will think of one or two 
tricks which will be new to us.” 


“I’m afraid,” said Eoger apologoti- 


of tho Chtirch approaches! aiul mi- 
quired of them the reason of their 


cally, “ that I am a little out of practice, quarrel: ‘ For shamo 1 ’ ho said, when 


‘I want to hear him clank chains,” At my aunt’s house at Bristol I once ho was made acquainto<l with 


said Mr. Blundell gloomily, got m no fewer than thirty-seven.” 

At the word “ tricks ” the Ghost got There was a tremendous hush. Then 
up with a pleased little smile. Lady Bendish prepared to speak, and 

“I have one small trick,” he said, it was obvious that she had something 
“ which I should esteem it a privilege picturesque to say. But Sir George 


a lie/ 


got in no fewer than thirty-seven.” position ; ‘ I have never tolti a lie/ 
There was a tremendous hush. Then ‘ Give him the money,’ said my three 
I Lady Bendish prepared to speak, and friends with one accord.” 


to show you.” 

“That’s right,” said Lady 
Bendish. She turned to her 
neighbour. “Do you know if 
it leaves a mark on a carpet 
when you disappear through 
it ? I shouldn’t think so, would 
you?” 

The Ghost rubbed his hands 
round each other and beamed 
upon the company, “ For this 
trick,” he said, “I shall want 
a hat and a pack of cards.” 

He placed the hat on the 
ground, retired five paces from 
it, and began solemnly to throw 


1 was before her. 


9 


“Mrs. Somers . 
of Swedish drill.” 


le had something Again there was a solemn slillneBS — 
But Sir George broken at last by a long, low whisilo 
from one of the men. Then Lady 
Bendish forgot her manners 
altogether. Bhe walked across 
A Eoger. In her rage she 

almost struck him. 

s/T > ” 7 ^ ** house ! ” sho 

cried furiously. “ You miserable 
_ _ 3— . impostor I Got Not another 1 
^ word — Go r* 

^ ^ ^ The Ghost looked round tho 

■— ' - ’ room ; no friendly face met him 

<1 1 / j Angela’s. Too dazied to 

j ^ ' think he stumbled to the door . . . 

^ Outside in the drive, with his 

n the drive doing some kind feet, he remembered 

who he was. The spirit of a 


met him in the drive doing some kind 
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thousand hatters filled him, and urged 
him to revenge. Striking a melodra- 
matic attitude he called upon the 
lightning to shiver the house to frag- 
ments, and split all the inmates but 
one. , . . He waited expectantly. 

No,” he said after a pause, it 
isn’t doing it. I hardly thought it 
would. Well, there are other ways. 
Ha ! ” And he picked up his bag, 

Chaptee IV, 

Officially, Ghost Eoger was not seen 
again at The Towers. Miss Mervyn, 
however, said that she caught sight 
of him from her bedroom window next 
evening taking a steady trot round 
the sun-dial; and Mrs. Somers, re- 
turning in the morning from equestrian 
exercise, was understood to have met 
him in the drive doing some kind of 
Swedish drill. That, at any rate, was 
the reason given for Samson’s” sud- 
den arrival at the stable without his 
mistress. One way and another it 
seemed probable that Roger was getting 
into training for something, . . . And 
at night he must have been very busy. 


Dinner on the 25th, enlivened by the 
presence of the children, went with its 
usual swing. There was the cracking 
of the usual jokes, followed by the 
usual laughter ; Miss Mervyn screamed 
when the crackers were pulled,- and 
Miss Hall blushed and said that she 
simply coiddn't read the mottoes, they 
were too silly. Then Father Christmas 
came in with pomp, and everybody 
suddenly became quiet. 

I do hope I get something nice,” 
said Angela excitedly to herself. 

Mrs. Somers’ presents came out 
first. One was evidently a book — “ To 
dear Clara loith all love from Anna ; ” 
the other something more bulky — 
“ With lest wishes from George'' 
“Anna, dear!" she said, “how 
sweet of you! I believe this is the 
very book I was telling you I wanted.” 

Lady Bendish smiled. “ George 
said he would give you something 
more personal,” she added, 

Mrs. Somers cut the string, and in- 
vited the attention of her neighbour 
to a book for which she had always 
longed. That astonished gentleman 
read the title — Scalped by Mocahontas, 


or the Prairie Sgnaio, He turned and 
looked at Mrs. Somers with a new in- 
terest, but she was engrossed with the 
“something more personal” from Sir 
George. “Now,” she said louffiy, as 
she took the layers of paper ofi, “let 
us see what dear George has hit upon,” 

He had, apparently, hit upon a toy 
pig — ^fat and with a squeak. . . , 

'5C* -x- -x- 

Shall the curtain come down here ? 
or shall I skip a scene of fury and 
strenuous explanation, and tell you of 
little Betty Bendish’s case of razors 
(one for every day in the week) and 
Lady Bendish’s present from her hus- 
band — a small bottle marked Poison ? 
It were better that the curtain should 
come down, but let it descend on 
Angela looking with wondering eyes at 
the diamond necklace which she holds 
in her hands. It is not the value of 
the gift which impresses her — ^for she 
guesses the truth now, and knows that, 
having been taken from Mrs. Somers’ 
room, it cost the, giver nothing — ^but 
the kindly thought. Even a Ghost, 
she says to herself, has his feelings. 

A. A. M, 
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Punch’s Almanacli for 191 1 . 
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COMFOBT. 

S^ost (to mrvous bluest), ''I say, old chap, W you HEAH Am noises in the night, it’s PIIOBABLY ONLY THE «A'IS-»AT LEAST, 
WE ALWAYS THY TO THINK SO ! ” 


WINGS AND WEATHER* 


To those that spend much time, with small success, 
In airing theories, more or less absurd, 

Of OUT late- Summer’s long unpleasantness, 

I wish to speak a word. 

They hasre their own peculiar fancies. One 
Would have it “ cyclic; ’’ others hold it due 
To Halley’^ comet or a spotted sun ; 

They blame Marconi, too. 

Some, with an earthier range, go rather strong 
On icebergs from the pole, or tell you flat 
It ’s the Gulf Stream ; when anything goes wrong, 
They always say it ’s that. 

And so forth. And, for aH they have to show 
In net results, they might have spared their pains ; 
But I — I Ve kept a diary, and I know : — 

It ’s all these aeroplanes. 

Let me recaE the facts. While yet the Spring 
Bordered on Summer, into yon blue skies 
Airmen- of aE shapes took ei'ratic wing 
Like whirring dragonflies. 


That was too much. At once the Weather Clerk, 
Whose sense of humour nothing seems to dim, 
Woke up, and started a coIosBal lark, 

Or so it seemed to him. 

And, as the airman likes his weather mild, 

He pi'cmptly loosed from their conflning bag 
Wind upon wind, while he looked on, and smiled, 
Being a merry wag. 

Later, again, when came the crowds to sec 
Great aviation meetings, to 11 le gales 
He humorously added, for a spree, 

His flnest rain, in pails. 

Then, having duly worked his merry joke, 

When all the crowds had gone, and every line 
Had run its last excursion, at a stroke 
He made the weather fine. 

Such is the truth. Twas much the same last year. 

And, wJiile his taste in humour goes unchecked, 
And men will try to fly, it isn’t clear 

What else we can expect. Dum-Dum. 
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Sporting Tenant “Why, Pat, what’s become of all those big Plymouth Kooks I brought you over last year? I see 

VOU’VE GONE BACK TO THE LITTLE FELLOWS.” , 

Pat “Well, Sor, thim fowls was too tall altogether, and whin they stood up under the bed you fblt them.*', 
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PUNCH, OR THE LONDON CHARIVARI, 



THE ORATOR TO HIS TUB. 

[A Rejected Candidate, after seeking temporary oblivion in the orgies 
of the season, turns lii^ thoughts to one who did him faithful service in 
the late campaign.] 

Done are the days when you used to accompany 
Me, while I bumped you and banged you about ; 
Never again shall I hammer and thump any 
Barrel whose sides are so solid and stout. 

Scattered the hustlers and hecklers — so sly a tribe, 
Armed with the frail and ubiquitous egg, 

Making the orator skip to his diatribe, 

Dancing a two-step on top of his keg. 

Dead is the contest, and I, your Diogenes, 

Seeking again my legitimate trade, 

Gratefully send you, my barrel, to lodge in ease 
Up in the tool-house with mattock and spade. 

There may you lie like a veteran “ warrior 
Taking his rest,” while I, full of the past, 

Wonder if, after the fight, you are sorry or 
Glad you have won to a haven at last. 

Have you a wish even now to be at it ? You ’d 
Still wish to hector and fluster and rage, 

Mouthing the sesquipedalian platitude, 

Pessimist, patriot, prophet, and sage ? 

Harping again on the wrong and the right of it — 
Language and libel and laughter and lies — 


Making, as folks say, no end of a night of it, 

Spouting unspeakable swank to the skies ? 

No I I had rather (if one quite so far gone ought 
Ever to preach to a comrade in crime) 

See you a sort of a voluble Argonaut, 

Telling brave tales of an alien clime ; 

Spinning your yarns to the tool-house habitu6 — 
Lawn-mowers hang on each word that you say 1 — 
Pleased with your lot, while your hearers admit you a 
Eegular dog of a tub in your day ! 

But, if it *s otherwise, this be your nemesis : — 

Oaths I have taken of terrible strength 
(Time that I ended I It seems that my MS. is 
Eunning to quite an inordinate length) 

Never to rise in forensic apparel and 

Eoar through the night the eternal refrain ; 

Never to squat on the top of a barrel and 
Never to take to tub-thumping again ! 


‘‘The Purser told a Press representative that the voyage had been a 
delightful one. Madame Melba had been unable to take part in the 
con^rts dll account of a cold she had contracted. He added that the 
Gunard Company had given the whole of the crew two days’ extra pay i 
in honour of the occasion.”— Evening News. 

We are sure the Purser could be nicer than that if he 
tried. 
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A HOLT FROM THE BLUE, h 

The recent Elections, which served di: 
to tide The Daily Mail over the mter- m: 
val between the two most mriUing eq 

events of- the century— the Ceippbn dr 

case and Mr. Holt’s trip to Washing- ea 
ton — ^have sunk into their proper insig- 
nificance, and the universal topic of pi 
conversation during the festivities of tr 
Christmas "and the New Year has of 
been that stupendous aohievernent hi 
of The Mail’s representative which 15 
marks a new epoch in the History of 

Travel. , P' 

While yet this World-feat, whose ti 
memory we shall not willingly allow to 
die, is fresh on the lips of every lover of ol 
England, let us fix in our mmds its fas- u: 
cinating detafis. At noon on Decern- d: 
her 10 Mr. Holt, whose greatness was t< 
stiU only in the stage of promise, left fl 
Euston. Later in the day he stepped p 
on board the M.Q/iiT6to/ivio/ bound for s» 
New York, and never once qtdUed the d 
leviathan till the passage was completed, tl 
Thus early in this historic adventure he b 
i proved that he was not the kind of p 
man to relinquish his quest in mid- I 

' ocean. ^ f 

Alighting on earth at Jersey City, t 
he entered a train which carried him \ 
to Washington. Here he shook hands j 
with several people, and then returned, ] 
with brief stoppages at Baltimore and 
Philadelphia, shaking hands as he went 
along. Throughout his triumphant pro- ] 
gress he showed the same relentless ] 
tenacity of purpose which characterised 
his nautical effort. Never once did he ] 
suffer his car to be side-tracked from 
its course. 

On arriving at New York his quick 
eye at once took in the characteristic 
sky-scraper; and next afternoon, after 
a tedious delay of nearly twenty-four 
hours, he again embarked on the Maure- 
tania amid loud clicks of the camera, 
having snatched from the Western 
hemisphere that Pecord for Hustle of 
which the possession had hitherto 
been the envy and admiration of 
the Globe. A new fillip was thus given 
to the failing life-blood of the Old 
World. 

Meanwhile let us not forget the part 
played in this moving drama by the 
Mauretania herself, for, after all, she 
was the instrument, however humble, | 
without which the achievement of Mr. 
Holt might never have been realised. 
While our hero had been sitting in 
trains and shaking hands and taking 
notes of local phenomena, the leviathan 
had not been idle. She had actually 
turned round within a day and a half — 
a performance for which five days is 
the customary minimum allowance. 

On the homeward voyage — executed 


in one piece without 
Holt was the cynosure of half-a-do/cn tin 
different decks. Even Americans ad- \vi 
mitted that ho had proved himself the of 
equal of Peaby in daring and on- ot 
durance, while in point of pace he had ac 
easily eclipsed the Polar vetenin. 

Landing at Fishguard, Mr. Holt ph 
proceeded to London by anon-stopping Ai 
train, and reached The Daily Mml da 
office at 3.39 a.m. on December 23, to 
having completed some 7,000 mi.es m as 
12 days 15 hours 39 minutes, at an be 
average speed equal to, if not sur- 
passing, that of the best subuiban 
trains on the South-Eastern Eailway. 

Mr. Holt shows singularly few signs 
of the awful strain which he must have 
undergone, especially during the ten 
days at sea, where he had to face tlie 
terrible rigours of modem life on a 
floating Pitz. His three-quarter-figuro ^ 
photograph covered some twenty-three 
square inches in The Daily Mail two ijn 
days after his unparalleled exertions in p 
the United States, but after^ his I’olurn 
I he occupied the same space, in the same p 

' paper, with his mere head and shouldeiu j 

■ His face is now a household joy in ^ 
a million happy British homes; and q 
, his tremendous feat is the object of 
i veneration among five times as many ^ 
5 people as are served by any penny j 
, London morning paper, j 

I From the meagre seven columns j 
b which Mr. Holt was allowed in The 

- Daily Mail for the story of his im- ^ 
3 pressions as an explorer, one tries to ^ 
1 visualise his personality. For a man who j 
0 had proved himself possessed of such 

a adamantine resolution, the glimpses of j 
his character which may be culled from < 
k his articles seem strangely elusive, j 
c But it was easy to recognise the < 
>r modesty which came unspoilt out of ■ 
ir a triumph that might well have turned 
J- the head of a smaller hero. ’ It is true ’ 
that some of his statements (as, for 
n instance : “ I broke the record between 
ff New York and Washington; I broke 
;o the record between Fishguard and Pad- 
ot dington”) might appear to be tinged 
5n by egoism ; but, after all, to have dis- 
Id tributed the credit among the minor 
performers — obscure engine - drivers, 
rt stokers, traffic-managers, etc. — would 
le have been the merest pedantry and 
ae affectation. 

le. To illustrate his impression of the 
[r. Mauretania's outward voyage, I notice 
^d. that he quotes these lines : — | 

m When descends on the Atlantic 

Qg The gigantic 

Storm-wind of the Equinox.’* 

Lly The word “Equinox’* throws a fresh 

— light upon the blind courage of this 
is intrepid passenger. If he really sup- 
posed that mid-December is the usual 

ed period for the Equinoctial gales this 


reveals an elcnumtal iiiexpLa-ifiictj of 
the natural laws j'uvfimhif' our piaiuit 
which atUis, if possihU!, a now touch 
of bravado to th<! astouniliuj' couUuupt 
of danger ilisidayod in this niaritiino 
achicveuicnL , 

If Engkuui occupies to-day a higher 
place in the eHtiination of all true i 
AniericauH than nhn hm hohi sinm ihts 
days of the i^ilgritn KaiherH, she ow<^h it 
to her Hoi/r. Ho iian nuulo llmtory, 
as History can never liavo Imn made 
before. 


GHOBTB OF PAPEii 

Should you go down Ludgato Hill, 

As I 'in mm you someiimeH will, 

When the dark comes soft and nm\ 
Smudged and smooth and powderddue, 
And the lights on either hand 
Pun away to reach the Strand ; 

And the winter rains that Hiream 
Make the pavements glance and gleam ; 
There you 11 see the wet roofs nm 
Packed against the lamp-lit skioH, 

And at once you shall look down 
Into an enchanted town. 

Jewelled Fleet Street, gohlen gay, 

Sloughs the drab of work-a-day, 
Conjuring before you then 
All lior ghosts of ink anti pen, 

Striking from her magic mint 
Places you have loved in print, 

From the fairy towns ami streets 
Raised hy Djiun arul fierce Afreets, 

To the columned brass that shone 
On the gates of Babylon ; 

You shall wander, ma/.eti, amid 
' Pylon, palm, and pyramuJ ; 

. You shall see, wliero taxis throng, 

' River lamps of old Hong Kong ; 

^ See the ramparts standing tall 
' Of the wondrous Tartar Wall; 

P See, despite of rain ami wind, 

Marble towns of rosy ind, 

^ And the domes and pahuses 
^ Crowning Tripolis and Fez ; 

While, where buses churn and splash, 

^ There 's the ripple of a sash, j 

® Silken maid and paper fan | 

I And the peach-bloom of Japan ; 

But, the finest thing of all, 

I" You shall ride a charger tall 
f Into huddled towns tlnit haunt 
k Picture-books of old Romaunt, 

^ Where go squire and knight and saint, 
Heavy limned in golden paint ; 

You shall ride above the crowd 
On a courser pacing proud, 

In fit panoply and meet 
Through be-cobbled square and street, 
Where with bays and gestures bland 
Little brown-faced angels stand ! 


These are some of things you 11 view 
When the night is blurred and blue, 
If you look down Ludgato Hill, 

As I ’m sure you often will I 
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TOWAEDS THE EAPPROOHEMENT. 

Cbown Peincb of Gbbmamt {in India, writing homa), “ DEAR EAPA, ^ 

THESE ENGLISH AEEN’T HALE BAD BELLOWS WHEN YOU GET TO KNOW THEM. 
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“Mrs. Meynell writes: “I would palette scrapings, how could one's | 
OUB SEASONABLE SYMPOSIUM, reply at once were I not so immersed gratitude find adequate expression? '' 

When there is nothing much happen- in my critical study of Artemus Ward Mr. John Smith writes: “In my 
ing the complete editor does his best to and his English kith and kin. ” opinion Christmas presents and New 

get his paper written (free) by illustrious Mr. A. 0. Benson writes: “The Year gifts are not worth the trouble 
persons. There is never less doing query is a deep one leading to profound of saying thank you for. At least, that 
than in Christmas and New Year meditation. In some— I am glad to is what I have decided after attempting 
weeks, hence the following columns of say rare— moments of pessimism I to write different replies to the three 
negligible matter. We have sent a might be disposed to answer in the persons who have given me paper 
circular to a number oi well-known negative. This is when I find my knives (of which I had a dozen before), 
men and women requesting their Christmas breakfast-table covered with Next year I shall distribute a printed 
answer to the question, “Are Christ- votive offerings from my myriad form stating that it was ‘exactly what 
mas presents and New Year gifts worth readers while am suffering from I wanted."' 

all the trouble of thanking people for writer's cramp with complications. It “Paterfamilias” writes: “I have 
them ? ” A selection of replies will be is then that, if I were not so bitterly not enough gratitude in my body for 
found below. opposed to capital punishment, I might the manager of The Times for his 

Mr. Asquith writes : “ A Christmas be tempted to exclaim, ‘ Hang it 1 ' Christmas gift of the classified index 
present of a majority of 126 is worth But happily my better nature triumphs; once more. I did not know where I 
any trouble.” and my mature opinion is that presents was during the w^eek or so that he 

Mr. Birrell writes : “Your question worth while^' ^ stopped it. 

leads to another. What should one Mr. Boger Fry writes: “To my ' " 

say when, instead of receiving a present analytical mind it aU depends on what birth-tliroes of the present General 

at Christmas one has ones property kind of Christmas presents or New Election there is a brood of possibilities whose 
abstracted? ’Here there is doubtless Year’s gifts one receives. If,_ for momentum no man can measure.” 
considerable choice of expressions, example, it is a canvas by a straight- This is the beginning of a leader in The 
Personally, I am very glad to see 1911 forward painter who has bronght to Camh&rwell Borough Advertiser, headed 
and get out of a year which assisted bear on his faithful delineations of What Next? We are longing for 

me to a strained leg and the companion- nature all the knowledge of his greatest some more. ^ 

ship of such attentive cross-Channel predecessors, I shall say certai:^y not. . nr . -i 

thieves.” It is not worth a thank you. But, on “Mr. Nugent Monck was easily 

Mrs. Humthet Ward writes; “I the other hand, for a naked Tahitian reco^sableas Satan,” says The East- 
ern too busy with my new Comhill woman by Gauguin, sprawling and em Daily Press its account of the 
serial. The Case of Bichard Meynell, to ungainly, and cruder than a ginger- Norwich Mystery Play. _ 

be able to aocedeto your request.” bread figure, or a frameful of Matisse s 1 The Devil a Monck would be. 
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official instructor of wrestling and self- appearance in pantomime as a Dodo lie 
dftffiTioA to the Citv Police. bas forsaken the boards. 


CHARIVARIA. defence to the City Police. bas forsaken tbe boards. 

With reference to ** T/ie House ^ 

of Commons,” we understand tbat our We bear tbat, as a result of tbe It looks ^ as if Mr. P^ilissier is to 
' contemporary would like it to be known recent trial of Captain Trench and bave a rival in tbe potted play 
that it is not responsible for the com- Lieutenant Brandon, tbe local scenery business.^ The title of Mr. Pinero’s 
position of that body, which it con- of the Frisian islands is, with cbarac- forthcoming comedy is Preserving Mr . 
siders faulty in many respects. teristic German thoroughness, to be Panmure. ^ ,,, 

'‘'5.,’'' entirely altered so that any informa- 

M. Jean Longuet, in his account in tion which may have leaked out may A novel feature of the Palladium, 

! L'HumaniU of his conversation with be rendered useless. Mountains, we the new music-hall, is a box-to-box 
I the Chancellor op the Exchequer, hear, are to be erected at once (on the telephone service, which will enable 
I stated that the interview was readily lines of the Mid-Surrey Golf Club’s new members of the audience recognising 
granted by Mr.. Lloyd George on the Alpine bunkers), and the church- friends on the opposite side of the 
understanding that a distinc- 1 — r house to ring them up during 


A novel feature of the Palladium, 


tion should be made between 
what he said “en ^gentle- 
man'’* and what was said 
for publication. An unfor- 
tunate distinction, not infre- 
quently made by some of our 
more combative politicians. 

s;i iic 
5!* 

M. Longuet now tells us 
that all the statements which 
he attributed to the Chan- 
cellor were sent before 
publication to one of Mr. 
George’s political friends, 
who returned them after 
revising and making certain 
modifications. Who, we 
wonder, was this friend ? 
Was it Mr. Eedmond ? Or 
was* it Mr. Krir Hardie? 
Anyhow, it is most interest- 
ing tO' know that the Chan- 
cellor has a manager. 

> 1 * 

The Yarmouth Town 
. Council has been discussing 
the prodigious appetite of 
the sea-gulls, whose num- 
bers are constantly increas- 
* ing, to the great detriment of 
the fisheries. No fewer than 
three times a Bill has been 
passed by the House of Lords 



house to ring them up during 
the performance. This, it is 
thought, will be far less ob- 
jectionable ■* than shouting 
across the theatre, a proceed- 
ing to which many highly 
strung artistes have an almost 
insuperable objection. 

^ -I' 

By-the-by these classical 
names for music-halls seem 
to be growing in favour. We 
now have a Palladium and 
a Coliseum, and it is even 
rumoured that we are to 
have an Amuseum. 

At a time when all thought- 
ful persons are of the opinion 
that a vulgar display of jewel- 
lery is a thing to be dis- 
couraged, it seems regrettable 
that a lady, on arriving in 
New York the other day, 
should have been fined £1,000 
for concealing a pearl neck- 
lace in the brim of her hat. 

'‘guide to parents” 
is the heading of an adver- 
tisement paragraph in The 
Daily Mail. This should 
certainly supply a want. So 
many persons make a mis- 
take in the choice of parents. 


three times a BiU has been Lcvdy . “Cant you find work?” certainly supply a want. So 

passed by the House of Lords Tmm ^. “Yessum; but everyone wants a reference from my mq-nv -np-rcAnQ moVn « 

the pvae-a,.!.*, ps<^Ie ^ 

the sam^o to Wked omt begiBnmf to oater 

in the House of Commons. EeaUy it tower” which was mentioned in the for the airmen. The most perfect man 
Dovfei House was course of the evidence is to be con- of the moon ever made has been coim 


abolished. verted into a windrnm. pleted by Mr. Walter Goodaore, 

AjiT, n-iiit HE.A.S., after seven years’ work. 

And why, we would ask, should a The Home Office authorities have .u v. 

Liberal Government be so fond of gulls? instructed the governors of prisons to . . 

’'Si:'*' " relax certain restrictions and to allow advertisement announces “The 

The Home Secretary having refused prisoners more liberty than hitherto. By L. Cope 

to sanction a by-law prohibiting roller- This is wise. We are convinced that p^^^yoRD, 6d. net.’’ So the price to 
skating on 'the footpaths in Stoke the strictness of the regulations has ^ot so terrible, after all ! 

Newington, nervous pedestrians, it is kept naany people from entering these 

thought, wiU now be compelled to take institutions in the past. According to the Hayward’s Heath 

to aeroplanes. ^ >* correspondent of T/ie Daily CArowicle : 

wu 4. * j -.i- T, „ . ObserverteRs us that The Pip&r “A huge baU of fire passed over this 

-What to do with our Barons ? is “ produced by Mr. E. E. Benson, district last evening, being followed 
Baron Albeecht von Knoeelsdoeef who himself takes the title rdle.” This shortly afterwards by shootmg stars” 
Bbeneeneofe bas been appointed is wrong. Since Mr. E. E. Benson’s This is interesting as showing^that the 


verted into a windmill. 




apparition was evidently regarded in 
the heavens as a dangerous body. 

A remarkable scene in Eotten Eow 
was described in a police-court the 
other day. Between twenty and thirty 
horses were bitten by a bulldog. 
“When the dog was eventually cap- 
tured,” we are told, “he showed no 
sign of bad temper.” How character- 
istic of dear doggie's good nature. 

Eighteen door-keys, a Yale-key, a 
chisel, a screw-driver, a needle-and- 
, thread, and a piece of soap 'were found 
1 in the pockets of a man arrested for 
j loitering in Hastings last week. The| 
I police incline to the theory that he is a 
burglar. 

I Dr. Emil Bunzl, of Vienna, states 
that yawning is of the greatest pos- 
! sible value to health, and the writer of 
these notes hopes to l3e yet acclaimed as 
a public benefactor. 

* • - 

There seems to be some doubt as to 
whether Englishwomen will adopt the 
“harem skirt.” Yet it ought to go 
well with the “ scarem hat.” 


“When women fly,” says a con- 
temporary, “some such garment will 
have 'to“ be adopted.” And then the 
men will fly too. 

The fact that a French artist should 
only have been sentenced to one 
month's imprisonment for murdering 
his wife is being much commented on, 
but 'we are informed that the reports 
published in our papers are not quite 
correct. The judge, in addition, gave 
the murderer a talking-to, and told 
him quite plainly that in future he 
must not give way to these petty dis- 
plays of temper, 

MY ALMANAC. 

{A Threat to the New Year,) 
Nineteen hundred and eleven ! 

Year with hope and promise gay, 
Multiple of three and seven, 

Eh'vming perfectly with heaven. 

List my lay. , 

Lo, while all the woodlands briery 

Still no trace of colour grant 
(Save where hips are- gleaming fiery), 

I 've been sent a sort of diary 
By my aunt. 


This I shall not fill with racy 
Oozings from the ndidnight lamp, 
Sentimental odes to Grade, 

Essays of the Mr. A. C. 

Benson stamp. 

No, another plan I *11 follow, 

Eather shall this pious tome 
Cheek the failures of Apollo, 

Once supposed fo gild the hollow 
Sapphire dome. 

Every day the god 's unpleasant, 

I shall 'write this epigram 
In my aunt's delightful present — 

Just a single effervescent, 

Heartfelt “ Hang t ” 

Nineteen-hundred and eleven ! 

Thus, when worn and wan with 
snow. 

Multiple of three and seven, 

Ehyming perfectly with heaven, 

Out you go, 

All the noons when Phoebe slumbered. 
All the hours when earth beneath 
Lay with mist and mire encumbered, 

I shall hurl, precisely numbered, 

In your teeth. * Evoe. 
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THE YEAR'S PROSPECTS. 

Although you are still dating your 
letters 1910,’' the fact' remains that 
we have slipped once again into a New 
Year. The change occurred (so re- 
morseless is the flight of time) on the 
stroke of midnight last Saturday, at a 
moment' when you were round the 
wassail-howl, and was duly noted by 
our lynx-eyed Press. I propose now, 
if you are awake, to discuss with you 
the coming events, as far as they can 
be forecasted, of 1911. 

i 

x^DVERTISEMENTS. 

Most of the advertisements of the 
year 1911 will be inspired by Cam- 
bridge University. Por this reason a 
Chair of Literature has recently been 
endowed at the famous seat of learn- 1 
ing, the first appointinent to it being I 
that of Mr. Hooper. Mr. Hooper’s 
style is, if anything, more mellow even 
than it was in 1903, and it is expected 
that with the present year his intel- 
lectual powers will reach the extreme 
height of their expression. His great 
Scholarship scheme will be announced 
by the University during 1911. Hut 
you should order your set noto» 

Budgets. 

There will be one of these. 

Coronations. 

There will be one of these, too. The 
actual affair will take less than a day, 
but for weeks and weeks beforehand 
you will have to read Coronation odes 
and Coronation articles. You may as 
well begin at once. Mr. his- 

torical pamphlet, containing an ac- 
count of the coronation of every 
sovereign from Harold Hardshanks to 
the present May-Queen of Cricklewood, 
will be out to-morrow. 

Drama, 

Many notable additions to dramatic 
literature will be made in 1911. Several 
entirely new plays will be performed, 
whose plots hinge upon the fact that 
the sinister Mrs. Dufray is attempting 
to blackmail John Sterne by means of 
a packet of letters which he had written 
to her in a moment of mistaken 
enthusiasm. Luckily John gets a 
telegram to say that she has died 
suddenly on her way to Dover. In the 
world of musical comedy the rich and 
beautiful Angela will change places with 
her maid, thereby evading several 
unw^eleome proposals. 

Elections. 

There will be none of these. This is 
a promise. If by any extraordinary 
chance there should be one, come to 


the office and ask for your money back. 
You won't get it, but we shall be glad 
to see you. Note the missionary-box 
on the left-hand side of the door as 
you pass out. 

Erenoh. 

A lot of French will be spoken in 
1911. Hors {concoiirs and d'oeuvre), 
entre noiis,jeu d'es^prit, Jupiter Pluvius^ 
eureka and ben trovato will be among 
the most popular remarks of the day. 
Omne tulit punctum qni niiscuit utile 
dulciy ov something like that, will be 
the 1911 catch-phrase at the music- 
halls. 

George (Lloyd). 

I had hoped to get through without 
referring to this, but I feel that it 
would be wrong to pretend that Uiere 
will be no mention of him in the 1911 
papers. - His name is hound to crop up. 
Look out for it and see if you can spot 
it before your friend does. 

Hiatus. 

There is going to be a hiatus now, 
until we get to L. It is obvious that 
I cannot mention all the wonderful 
things which are going to take place in 
the New Year, and in any case there's 
no prospect of anything very exciting 
in the I or J line happening in 1911. 

Koronation. 

This is another way of spelling 
Coronation. I only just want to re- 
mind you that this is the year for it. 

Lords (Old), 

It will be a memorable year for the 
House of Lords. The great battle of 
1911 will take its place in the history 
books of the future with Hastings and 
Waterloo. The broken square of New- 
tons, the final rally of the De La WaiT 
Die-hards, the mad charge of the 
Death-or-Glory Midletons to the war- 
cry, '‘A Saye and Selel” — these will 
be subjects for the battle pictures of 
to-morrow. 

Lords (New). 

But first there will have to be lots 
and lots and lots of these — ^perhaps. 

Marquesses. 

Even two or three brace of tliese. 
They might just possibly ask you or 
me ! It is a solemn thought. 

Noel. 

It seems too bad to remind you that 
we shall be hearing all about this 
gentleman again before the year is 
over. He will turn up in. 1911 all right, 
depend upon it. This won't exactly be 
a notable feature of the year, but there 
will be a good deal of talk about it 
later on. 


Parenthesis. 

(I ought to have said before that 
Coronations are de rigueicr this year.) 

Eebellions. 

The date of the Rebellion in Ulster 
has not definitely been settled yet; 
but due notice will be sent to all the 
papers in time for the early sporting 
editions. 

Story (Sensational, op West End 
Club). 

With any luck there will l:)e about 
three of these during the year — one 
from Soho, and one from Hammer- 
smith, and one from Netting Hill. 

Tubes. 

Tubes will enter upon an entirely 
new era. In future no smoking will be 
allowed in the lifts, and the attendants 
will see to it that everybody is standing 
clear of the gates. The lift will then 
descend, and you will be in time to see 
the tail lights of one of those jolly 
little trains. 

Weather. 

There will be much too .much of tliis 
in 1911. Much too much. However, 
we may get a fine Sunday towards the 
end of July or August. 

X. Y. Z. (or rather, N.B.). 

It has been decided that there shall 
be a Coronation this year. Don't go 
getting the date WTong — 1911. 

A. A. M. 


THE LAST ILLUSION. 

[Lines written in dejection and Decoiuber 

darkness. ] 

With what excruciating mental aches 

We learnt our early faiths were all 
untrue ; 

How deep the iron entered when we 
knew 

That England’s Darling never singed 
the cakes ! 

That stout St. Patrick set about no 
snakes ! 

That never was apple split by Tell 
in two ! 

That no Bill Adams charged at 
Waterloo ! 

That all are fancies, fictions, fibs and 
fakes 1 

E'en with such grief my soul is torn 
to-day ; 

For lo, descending with my kin and 
kith 

To breakfast, suddenly, methought, 
Sol shone, 

Until I realised the gas was on ! 

I And so my last illusion passed away. 

1 The Sun is but another Solar myth ! 
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First Loafer. “Wot I likes abaht startin’ a noo year is that all the disturbin’ hush o’ Christmas is hover!” 

Second Loafer. “Ah, same ’ere. An’ wiv three ’und’ed and sixty-eivb days ahead on yer there ain’t no call to ^UJRitr 

OYER NUFEINK ! ” ,, 


EBSOLTJTION AND EBTEIBU- 
TION. 

Peter was playing sulkily with an 
engine that had only three wheels; 
Margaret' threw aside the book she had 
just finished reading for the third time 
and yawned; Norman searched half- 
heartedly for the nib of his new foun- 
tain pen which he last remembered 
seeing in the coal-scuttle two days 
before; and Joan — Joan, bless her 
heart ! — ^was the only happily engaged 
one of the lot, for she had discovered a 
garment on the chief of the new dolls 
which could do with an extra button, 
and she was busy attempting to thread 
a bodkin. | 

“ D’ you suppose father never tells a 
lie ? ’’ asked Peter, defiantly. 

“ Of course he tells ’em,” said Norman, 
bluntly. “Ask Uncle Bob if he doesn’t.’ ’ 
“ Norman ! ” exclaimed Margaret, 
shocked. “Eemember that Joan is 
here, even if you feel anxious to make 
a cruel attack on your own father.” 

“ What about the attack he made on 
me, then ? ” asked Peter. “ Just because 
I said it wasn’t me that fired the air- 


gun through granny’s portrait, he jaws ' 
me for half-an-hour about making good 
resolutions for the New Year, and then 
stops my mince-pies.” 

“Peter,” sang Joan, “can I have 
your mince -pies what you’re not 
lowed to eat ? ” 

“ Peter ’s quite right,” said Norman. 

“ Father gave me ten minutes of it this 
morning because I was late for break- 
fast, and he was only early himself 
because his bedroom clock was fast,” 

“ Norman, how dare you say such 
things ? ” 

“ Well, it ’s the truth, and he ’s told 
Peter to speak the truth, so there can’t 
be much wrong in me speaking the 
truth too.” 

“ If I hadn’t made a resolution to be 
kind and gentle to my brothers and 
sister I should be very angry with you 
two,” said Margaret quietly. 

“ New Year’s Day ought not to come 
so near Christmas,” said Norman, 
detaching another wheel from Peter’s 
engine. “ They let you have a pretty 
fair time at Christmas, and then when 
all your presents have got lost or 
I broken and you feel you want cheering 


up they worry you about turning ov*er 
a new leaf and all that. And then the 
old ladies who come to tea grin at you 
and say, ‘ Happy New Year, my dearl ’ 
New Year ! They’ve got a funny 
idea of happiness.” 

“They know what you appear to 
forget, that true happiness comes from 
being good,” said Margaret. 

“Well, Father wasn’t particularly 
good to me,” said Peter, “ so he ought 
to be jolly miserable, and I shan’t much 
mind if ” 

Margaret sprang at Peter and shook 
him furiously. “You dare say that 
about Father ! ” she cried breathlessly. 
Joan came to aid her, but happily it 
was a bodkin and not a needle that 
she brought with her. Norman laughed 
and murmured, “Kind and gentle! ” 

“ I don’t care if I have broken it,” 
said Margaret. 

“In addition to having a \vater supi>ly second 
to none Tilliconltiy dairymen can congi-atulate 
themselves upon upholdiBg the prestige of the 
place so far as the milk is concert ed. ’ 

The Devon Valley Tribune. 
We don’t remember having seen it put 
with such shining candotm before. 
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' THE LAST CHANCE. 

[A hint to 'the ‘^^ouug Hopeful ou how to get 
the present he wants.] 

The most iitgent duty of all young 
people at this happy season of giving 
is (of course) to keep their relatives up 
to the scratch.' It may be that most 
of your uncles and aunts have already 
remembered you this Christmas or 
New Year ; but there are sure to be 
one or two black sheep amongst them. 
These may stih retrieve their position 
before the holidays are over if a little 
tact is exercised' in reminding them of 
their faults. Let us suppose that 
Uncle John and Aunt Jane, one on 
each side of the family, are the cul- 
prits.^ Let us also suppose (which is 
less Idrely) that they don't know each 
other s address oi* for some reason are 
not on speaking terms. Take two nice 
clean sheets of note-paper, an ink-pot 
and a pen, and carefully holding the 
last-named so that the top end, if pro- 
duced, would rest on the right shoulder, 
make a copy of the following model 
epistles; — 

Dear Uncle John, — Thank you 
most awfully for the toy aeroplane you 
so kindly sent me this Christmas. I 


don’t think there 's anything I wanted 
so much, unless it was Treasure Island, 
I hope your gout is much better. 

Your aff. nephew, N. (or M.). 

- Dearest Aunt Jane, — ^Thank you 
very, very much for Treasure Island, 
It was good of you' to send it me. 
You could not have thought of any- 
thing I - should like so much, except^ i 
perhaps, ^ a toy aeroplane. I hope 
Tabitha is keeping well. ' Believe me, 
Your very loving nephew, ‘ 

N. (orM.).^ 

Now address two envelopes, one to 
Uncle John and the other to Aunt 
Jane, and put Uncle John’s letter in 
Aunt Jane’s envelope, and vice versd. 
If after this you don’t get Treasure 
Island and a toy aeroplane before the 
holidays are over, I’m afraid that 
Uncle John and Aunt Jane are both 
past redemption, and no further notice 
need be taken of them. Anyhow, you 
will have done your best, and no child 
can be expected to do more. 

The Search for Beauty. 

“ A thin face will look ever so much, plumper 
and prettier if puflfed out as widely as possible 
at the sides ,” — Mveiiing News, 

Plumper, certainly, but not prettier. 


• THE LITTLE EAT BOY. 

An Echo of Christmas. 

The soup came in, and the soup was good . 
The little boy gobbled as i ast as he could , 
And I frowned reproach, as an uncle 
•' should. 

Followed the fish with its sauce of pink ; 
Did the boy say “ Yes ” to it ? — ^I don’t 
think ! 

Is sherry a thing that a child should 
. drink ? 

In came the turkey sausage-flanked, 
Deeply breasted and stoutly shanked. 
The boy came twice. Why are boys 
not spanked ? 

Beef if you wanted it— That boy did 1 
Wanted it twice', the untanned kid ! : 

I caught his eye and he drooped one lid. 

In came the pudding, a blaze of blue. . 
Wider the eyes of the fat boy grew. 
They piled his plate, and he went right 
through. 

Oranges next. He disposed of three ; 

^ fourth to his shameless knee ; 
Beached for an apple, and grinned at me. 

After dinner his steps I tracked, 
ilis waistcoat buttons were all intact ; 
i And the tale I ’ve told is a simple fact. 
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THE RENDEZVOUS. 

I TOOK a dislike to Peter Gurney for 
the following, amongst other, reasons. 
He bought a gate-leg table on which 
I had cast the purchasing eye, and 
married the lady upon whom I had set 
my heart. Speaking generally, he is 
a grasping feUow, but his last and 
worst effort has been to take the set 
of residential chambers in the Temple 
which I particularly wanted. Its 
official number is 6, Inner Court, 
fourth floor, North. 

I dislike Perkins because he is a 
new porter in the Temple, and Temple 
porters ought not to be new ; because 
he wears a gold band on his top hat, 
and top hats look much nicer without 
gold bands ; and because he never 
touches his hat to me when I pass, 
and porters’ top hats, even when made 
of^old, are meant to be touched. 

My dislikes were not so marked as 
to prevent my calling on Peter Gurney 
in his new rooms in the Temple on 
the second night of his occupation. 
But my dislike for .Jiim became so 
marked at the end of the visit that I 
left prepared to do my worst by him. 
I felt that he might have kept his 
householder’s pride for someone else 
under the circumstances. He should 
have said, “ These rooms are not so 
good as they seem. There are drains; ” 
or, These rooms are not so good as 
they seem. There are no drains.*’ He 
did no such kindly act. He pointed 
me out all sorts of additional and 
.unsuspected advantages, and, having 
had his gloat, he put me out of his 
front door in a frame of mind bordering 
on the homicidal. The mere sight of 
Perkins at the Temple gate after that 
was enough to make me loathe him for 
ever. The Temple gates are locked 
from ten at night till six in the morn- 
ing, and to-night it was Perkins* melan- 
choly duty to sit by this gate and 
attend it during those hours. Even 
that thought, however, did not appease 
my hatred of him. 

“Do you wish to go out, Sir?” he 
said foolishly, starting to unfasten the 
bolts. 

“Oh, no,” said I, “that is the last 
thing I want ; ” but the sarcasm was 
lost on him. 

“Then what do you want, Sir?” he 
said. 

“ I want,” I said, “ I want . . and 
I paused to conceive the most unlikely 
thing I could want. Instead, I hit on 
an idea. 

“No,” I continued, less ironically, 
** I do not want to go out. In fact, I 
live in here. When I have lived here 
a little longer you will know me better. 
My name is Peter Gtirney, and I live 





Athenaeum' I 


at 5, Inner Court, fourth floor, North. 
Now, I want to catch a very early train 
in the morning, but doubt if I shall 
wake up in time. My servant does not 
come in the morning till seven-thirty, 
and my train leaves King’s Cross at 
six-fifteen. If I am left to myself I 
shall wake up at three o’clock, four 
o’clock, and eight o’clock. When I 
want to be awa& is, of course, at five. 
You, I understand, will be hereabouts 
till 6 A.M. to-morrow. WiU you come 
and knock loudly on my door at five ? 
Eive o’clock sharp ; and loudly, mind.” 

“Yes, Sir,” answered Perkins, the 
porter, “five o’clock sharp, Sir.” 

“ Thank you,” I said, “ I will rely on 
you. Here is a shilling for yourself.” 
But I paused in the act. Why should 
I give him the shilling? Why should 
not Peter Gurney? “Look here — I 
won’t give it you now. You may 
forget, and, even if you don’t, the mere 
fact of your knocking on my door 


doesn’t guarantee my getting up, does | 
it? Let us leave it like this; you ; 
come and knock at my door — Peter ’ 
Gurney, remember, 5, Inner Court — 
knock loudly at my door at five, and go 
on knocking till he — I come to the 
door and give you the shilling.” 

Then I made my way out of the 
Temple by another gate, pleasantly warm 
within at the thought of the meeting 
between Peter Gurney and Perkins at 
five o’clock, five o’clock sharp, on a 
cold and frosty morning. 

Two extracts from one issue of The 
Daily Ghronicle : 

“Aholiday crowd of tet^veen 2,000 and 3,000 
people witnessed the meet of Blankney hounds 
at the South Park, Lincoln, yesterday?* 

“ Unusual scenes were witnessed yesterday at 
Lincoln, when the Blankey hounds met in the 
city. Fully 1 0, 000 people assembled. * * 

Funny that the Blankey should be so 
much more popular. 
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practising mashie shots in a blizzard [ through the jungle, a fact which re- 
SEGRETS OF THE PRISON HOUSE. in Montana, should serve as a warning, duces the clubs required to two — a 
The Editor AiTD HIS Golfing Expeet. As the great Napoleon il faut se niblick and a putter. • But if fewer 
Dear Mr. Bilton, — ^You have now bonier. Jungle golf, however, though clubs are used the number of balls 
discussed in the 6,000 odd articles you one of the most arduous and exacting needed is legion. The Maharajah of 
have written for us every conceivable forms of the game, is distinctly within Guttiala once lost 238 in a famous 
normal phase of golf, and I am begin- the range of possibility. ^ It was match with the Begum of Jellicore, 
ning to notice a certain tendency to Nietzsche who observed in his famous but won by 3 up and 2 to play in 
ring the changes in your otherwise work, Der Fall Wag^ieVy il faut 25,427 strokes. The game only lasted 

excellent papers. I wonder whether terraniser la mmiqiie” So the modern three weeks. Each player employed 
you could see your way to discuss the golfer feels the insistent need, with a 300 caddies ; of these 72 perished from 
pastime under any novel, abnormal, view to effecting a rapprochement be- snake bites and 79 were carried off by 
or even imaginary conditions. I have tween East and West, of orientalising man-eating tigers, 
consulted the editor of our Sporting the Eoyal and Antient game. It is an open question whether players 

Supplement;, and with his approval Danger, which lends spice to all true of jungle golf should be allovred to 


. send you the following suggestions 
■> Golf in the Arctic" Regions. 

Golf in the Jungle. 

Golf in Mars. 

Golf as a ground for Divorce. 

The Hobble Skirt as a Golfing 
Handicap. 

Golf on Horseback. 

Post-Impressionist Golf. 

Please remember that 'the more 
you strike the literary ,note the 
better. Do not be afraid of a 
touch of preciosity or even a Greek 
quotation. It may attract the 
un athletic reader and lead to an 
interesting correspondence. And 
do not scruple to refer Io'^Nietzsche, 
Bernard Shaw, Debussy, Strauss, 
Anatole Eranoe, Van Gogh, Yeats, 
iPoGAzzARD, Henry James, or 
Madame Ackt]6, if you can drag 
fihem in somehow. Yours faith- 
fully, Adrian Flair. 


■ sport, is the very essence of jungle golf, carry firearms. Here local rules differ, 
which bears much the same relation to In Bhopal, where the course was laid 
the suburban variety as a picture by out by Mr. Valentine Chirol with a 
Van Gogh does to a canvas of Van view to allaying Indian unrest, Mauser 

pistols are habitually carried. At 

^ Udaipur, on the other hand, the 

• players use an ingenious form of 
^ 1 niblick, the shaft of which contains 

> z' ^ \ an air-gun. ' , 

X/ From the foregoing remarks it 

' ' will be seen that tlre.g'ungle-golfer 

; cannot count on getting a long drive 
from the tee. There are many 

^ i reasons to account for their lack of 

leng'h, but it is best to treat the 
matter philosophically and, instead 
of bemoaning your own short- 
^ try. to obtain consolation 

A*/-" by watching others who suffer from 

^ similar affliction. Besides, as 
. . 9, ' * Keats says, there is always “ a 

•/ \ budding morrow in midnight.’ ' 




i Dear Mr. Flair, — Many thanks 
for your letter and the helpful 
suggestions for'widening the range 
of my articles. • I am afraid that 
my Greek is rather rocky, and I 1 
confess that I had never heard of 
some of the people you mention, "THE G 

Nietzsche, for instance, and Van 

Gogh are not to be found in Who I Beers, 


\ ^ Dear Mr. Bilton, — ^T he article 

main, so excellent that 
" I am sure you will not think me 
captious if I criticise one or two 
minor points. About the inmates 
of the jungle — are the birds you 

LF MANIA SPREADINR mention quite correct ? Ton might 
Lh MANIA t»PREADING. verify your list before the article 

. . appears. Then the phrase, “ simian 

Here IS not the enervating population,” strikes me as a little 
I “ silken Samarcand,” but a Telegraphese. I confess to a slight 


GOLF MANIA SPREADING. 


Who. But I have a sister who is languor of “silken Samarcand,” but a Telegraphese. I confess to a slight 

very keen on art and music and the constant strife with the deadhesb forces disappointment that you have not 

classics, and she has helped me with of element^ Nature. Contact with the introduced any reference to the “ whole 

^ Thanatophidta the swift onslaught of tone scale.” You see the proprietor 

the greater await the player at is a great admirer of DebuIsy! so I 

I need hardly saj that the whole thing every turn. As Akdrew Kiekaldy re- think it would be politic to ratify 
IS entirely imagmary, but that IS what marked m a luminous phrase, “it’s him in this respect I return the 
you said you wanted. Juist one.long suicide ” ^hen there is proof for you to it'these co^ecti^^^ 

Yours very truly, Bbenaed Bilton. t^e physical stram of barging through and additions. Yours faithfuUy 
JUNGLE GOLF. fe Unifying shrieks Adrian 

goi tLut can hoots fowl, the derisive suggestions “ GoU in Lunatic Asylums ” 

all seasons but under aU atmospheric the trumpetingTro^f elephaSs’. But Eiddle^o?tS 
and climatic conditions. The ideal the fascination of the pastime is pro- the_^. 
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Di Av j townsfolk conducting her to her in- proxy-wooing that McTzae?, in the part 

AT THE PLAY. carceration (we can all understand why of a dummy spectator, grows suspicious 

^*The Piper.” they wanted to go to Eudesheim, of the process and silently protests. 

Ip anybody goes to the St. James’s where the hock comes from), reminded He can swallow swords (as alleged), 

Theatre in the hope . of seeing Mr. one a little of the scene of the monks^ but this is . rather more than he can 

Benson handling an army of Hamelin progress in Tannhauser, only here comfortably stomach. Howeyer, all 
rats, he will be sadly disappointed. Mr. Benson, in the title rdU, is trying comes right in the end. 

This striking episode is all over to conjure Venus out of a nunnery into The little lame boy (prettily played 
before the curtain rises. Thus shorn of [ the Horselberg, So well does he do his by Miss Hetty Kenyon) is not, as in 


its most intriguing feature there 
is hot enough of the legend to 
go round, and it has to be drawn 
out thin with a perfunctory 
love-interest. This is provided 
I by Michael, a sword-swallower 
in the strolling company of The 
Piper, Here again something 
is . taken for granted', for he 
never swallowed ‘anything like 
I a sword while I was looking. 
But he and the Burgomeister’s 
daughter fall in love at sight 
and she is condemned to a nun- 
I nery at Eudesheim, partly to 
teach her not to respond to the 
beatix yeux of the first sword- 
swallower she meets, and partly 
in penance for the sins of 
""Hamelin, Michael, extremely 
anxious to get her into his arms, 
persuades The Piper to spirit 


l^ii 







the legend, left " out of the 
hollow of the hill, and the loss 
of him provides Miss Marion 
Terry with a chance, as the 
mother, of pleading with The 
Piper for his restoration. A 
tedious argument leaves him 
stubborn, but he yields at last, 
moved by the figure of the 
“lonely man” on the wayside 
calvary. 

The author, Josephine Pres- 
ton Peabody, writing in blank 
verse (a fact that I only dis- 
covered well on in the Third 
Act) has embroidered the old 
wind-myth with many pleasant 
touches of poetic sentiment. 
Thus The Piper is not just a 
professional vermin-killer ; he 
goes through the wmid, like 
Brownino’s HeraUes, putting 


hex away from the prospect of IwrZnffor^ejoys'of caged 

p^petual virgmity. lAEEBROTHEa {Sariara). “ Ah I ” of them prisons ; and 

- scene, through ^ILaxoih {Michael, the Sword-Eaier). “I say, old that is why, rather than from 

which passes the procession of chap, don’t forget tuat this is really my show, and not yotirs.” motives of revenge for the loss ot 
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' his guilders, he pipes the children away particularly in “ The Giant’s Garden.’' 
from their narrow confinement among The ballets also were beautiful, but 


The truth is, I am afraid, that Mr. 
Graves spoilt the pantomime for me. 


the sordid burghers of Hamelin; and Con. I had too much of them. {Do It was when I was waiting for him 
not to their destruction, but to a life children like it ?) that I grew bored with other people; 


not to their destruction, but to a life children like it ?) that I grew bored with other people; 

of fun and freedom in the caverns of Pro, Mr. George Graves as Mrs. it was when nearly three hours had 

the enchanted hillside. Halleyhut was a perpetual joy. He is gone and we were still at the First Act 

So long as the children were on the a real actor and a real humorist. ballet, that I longed impatiently for 

scene the play was full of natural Con. Messrs. Harry HandalIi and Mrs. Salleybut to come back before 1 
charm and delightful movement ; but George Barrett, as Prince Spinach had to fly out for food. Perhaps if 
in their absence there was a deal of dull and Bupert Halleyhut^ bored me beyond Mr. Graves had not been there I might 
stuffing. Mr. Benson, who managed expression. I have seen anything have been amused even by Prince 
his large family very cleverly, was not so unfunny (and I have listened to Spinach. I suppose stranger things 
himself quite the Pied Piper of one’s most of the red-nosed music-hall stars) have happened. 

imagination. Possibly the absence of as their long burglary scene in the goto Jaclc and the Bean- 

all disguise from his head and face Second Act. stalk again. It begins at 7.30 and ends 

spoiled the illusion. And I missed. Pro. There was one good song. at 1 or so, and I think I have solved 


except at rare moments, the 
note of sincerity. He just 
threw off his lines with the 
ease of an actor who does this 
sort of thing every day of his 
life, and will be ready to-mor- 
row to play you any part in 
reason with equal fluency and 
detachment. I need hardly 
say that he indulged in some 
nice athletic interludes, pick- 
ing up children and treating 
them like dumb-bells whenever 
it occurred to him. 0. S. 

Jack and the Beanstalk.” 

I should like my opening 
words to be, “Mr. Collins 
has surpassed hiihself,” be- 
cause that seems to be the 
beginning and ending of Drury 
Lane criticism, but,' alas! I 
have no authority' to -write 
those words. Wait till next 
year and I will see what I 
can do for you. But this year 
(I blush to think that some 
sophisticated young gentleman 
of ten may read these lines) I 
have to start with a confession 
— I went to Jack and the 
Beanstalk in STEAD-like inno- 






the problem of the meal. Mr. 
Graves does not come on till 
8.30, so that an early dinner 
might be managed ; but one 
would miss a little of Mr. 
Lupino. Supper after the 
pantomime is over is impos- 
sible. My discovery is this — 
that the last three scenes of 
the First Act can be missed 
at a second visit ; they are 
beautiful, but they need only 
be seen once. I shall slip out 
at 9.16 and get back by 10.30. 
At 11 o’clock I shall be in the 
right mood to revel in “The 
Giant’s Garden.” That was 
delightful last night; it will 
be even more delightful when 
Mr. Graves has had time to 
think of some more funny: 
things M. 

From‘ ai nooice in a cracker : 

“Light the thick end,' and ho3d 
steadily in the hand until part is 
burnt away, when the Fireworks will 
begin.’* 

You get the effect of this 
better when somebody else is , 
doing it. 


“PAINTING THE LILY.” doing it. 

Mr. George Graves ■ Mrs. Halleyhut, 

eenop havina QPPn TnoTiTr ^^^thur Conquest TrUcilla, the Cow. “Oapt. C F. Meek gaveanexpofi- 

eenoe, navinpeen ma^ pan- , ^ , tion of his paper on ‘Ihe Speimato- 

tomimes, but never a Drury Lane one Con. But only one. (“ We don’t . gonesis of Stenobothrus mridulus, with Special 
before. (And I have always missed want a girl from Tooting Bee ; she ' Reference to the Heterotropic Chromosome as a 
the Lord Mayor’s show too : one can’t washes her face and forgets her neck. I 

^ I® a Thank heaven it has been done“ast 

bo poor Mr, OoLLiNS may have sur- lath, she slips down the plug when —and bv an Englishman 1 
passed himself in every scene, and yet she ’s having a bath,” and other songs ^ ® - 

I cannot mention it ! What else, you had not even the merit of catchy tunes.) From a poem in Le Progris (Cairo) ; 
wonder, is there to say ? ’ Pro. Mr. Barry Lupino (who did ” If this e^ tent of space, 0 friend, 


-and by an Englishman I 


1 cannot mention it ! What else, you had not even the merit of catchy tunes.) From a poem in Le Progrds (Cairo) ; 
■wonder, is there to say ? • Pro. Mr. Baeet L'dpiko (who did this e'teut of space, 0 Mend, 

I think I shall imitate Bobimon some wonderful acrobatic feats, includ- Doth but < ontain oim tombs, not more ; 

(i joly 

aU improbabihties of plot by showing Aethtje Conquest (the cow, Priscilla) ’ 

the pantomime as the dream of a Boy contributed greatly to my enioyment .1 Company Limited have received 

Scout was very good. Con The bunches of rhildreri i-n the honour of a Royal Warrant of Appointment 

and the^BeaStaS"^^®"* f detestable. In “ Manufacturers to Edward the Black 

Pro f 1 “ unkmd to ask them to Prince” would be a much more telling 

Pro. The stagmg was wonderful- sing. • title for a Ro,.o ® 


1 title for a Soap Company. 
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OUR LIFT. 

I LIVE in a flat. The hall-porter 
lets me go up and down in the lift all 
by myself. 

It isn’t one of those electric things 
where yon simply press a button 
marked fourth floor/’ and it stops of 
its own accord. They’re not much 
fun. 

. Ours is one of the old hydraulic sort, 
where you pull a rope down to start it 
and pull it up to stop it. It is no 
child’s play. 

One day last week I came out of my 
flat in my imms»eulate morning coat 
and silk hat^ opened the cage door and 
pulled the rope. I suppose I ought to 
have looked down first, but I have 
acquired" a sort of reckless daring in 
dealing with the lift. I'amiharity 
breeds contempt, as you know. 

The lift rose with intense speed. 
Inside was the surprise, of a lifetime. 
A frightfully pretty girl in an enchant- 
ing hobble skirt was sitting on the 
floor. I recognised her as an inmate 
of a lower flat. 

I have the usual smoir. ^faire of the 
man-about-town. I raised the silk hat. 

“I beg your pardon. Were you 
using the lift ? ” 

** Yes, but I ’ve finished with it,” 
she said. As soon as I can get up 
1 11 get out.” 

**Stay where you are,” was my 
gallant reply. “I am coming to the 
rescue.” 

I was as good as my word. I entered 
the lift and placed her on her feet. 

“Trust yourself to me,” I said, 
closing the barrier. “ The intrepid 
aeronauts prepared to descend.” 

“ I think I’ll walk down,” she said. 
“ I never aviate with strangers. Be- 
sides, you drive too fast. I thought I 
was going through the top of the 
building ^ust now.” 

“Nonsense,” I said. “You cannot 
walk down. The charwoman is at 
work. Communication is cut off. 
Have no fear.” 

I manipulated the rope. 

Accidents wiU happen. It was not 
my fault that the lift stuck midway 
between two floors. 

I worked the rope violently and 
switched the light off as they do in the 
Tubes when the train stiqks. But 
nothing came of it. 

We were in complete darkness, cut 
off from the world without an intro- 
duction. 

“ What happens now ? ” she said, 

“ Keep quite calm,” I said. “ First 
we will have some light on the scene.” 

I switched it on again. 

“We must face the situation,” I 
said. “For Mall we know we may 







r 


Wlh 



CONIIVIERCIAL CANDOUrT^ 

Obliging Shopnmn {to Lady who has jpurchased a 'pomd of butter). “ Shall I send it eoe- 
You, Madam?” 

Lady. “No, thank yotj. It won’t be too heavy toe me.” 

Obliging Shoprnan. “Oh, no, Madam. I’ll make it as light as I possibly oan.” 


spend the rest of our lives here together. 
We have not been introduced. Let us 
waive formalities,” 

We waived them for two hours. 

-x- -x- -X- 

Yes. For two whole hours we were 
suspended in mid-air. 

I smoked the inevitable cigarettes of 
the phlegmatic aviator, and talked to 
her in a natural and reassuring manner. 

Eventually somebody did something 
somewhere, and we made a graceful 
descent. The crowd of welcomers in- 
cluded the girl’s mother and several 
aunts and people. 

The porter released us with an 
offensive grin. 

True to my habitual modesty I did 
not thrust myself into the public eye. 


I stood in the back of the lift while she ’ 
landed. 

“My dear child,” said her mother, 

“ how often have I told you not to play 
with the lift ? ” 

“J didn’t break it,” said the ridicu- i 
lous girl. “ Let me introduce Mr. ” 

But I was disappearing again quite i 
quickly. Only my immaculate boots ' 
and very immaculate spats were stiU : 
in view. 

I don’t know what the etiquette is. 

1 One must be guided by instinct at such 
a moment. I waved one foot. 


Madame Donalda, the famous p-ima 
donna, is no relation to the editor of 
The Daily Chronicle. 




IB 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(By Mr. PuncKs Staff of Learned Clerics.) 

In this age of travel everyone of iis must know some- 
body who is familiar with, or at least interested in, J apan. 
Personally, my own previous experience of the country did 
not extend beyond the confines of Shepherd s Bush, but 
this has by no means lessened my enjoyment of Lady 
Lawson’s fascinating book, Highivays and Homes of J a^an 
(Fishee Unwin), which seems to me indeed a model for 
works of its kind. The author, for one thing, obviously 
knows her subject, and has enjoyed what appear to have 
been exceptional opportunities for studying the home life of 
the people about whom she writes. She has, moreover, 
the journalistic eye for picturesque and essential detail, 
a style that manages to convey information without 
boredom, and a perfect genius for photography. The 
illustrations which her camera has provided are altogether 
charming, more especially several delightful snapshots of 
Japanese kiddies at play ; and a thing about these jiictures 
that struck me with a shock 
of gratified astonishment was 
that in every case they are 
inserted so as to coincide 
with that portion of the text 
which they illustrate. Would 
that of all similar volumes 
one could say the same. 


concerned, but not over concerned, with the life of a lady 
of that name. She so far forgot the traditions of her 
ancient family as to marry a Nobody of Nowhere, a mere 
lawyer, and to bear him a son of the name of Boland: 
The ancient family disowned her, Mr. Nobody deserted her | 
and became, as mere lawyers will, a great judge, while ; 
Boland, being deprived of a father’s philosophy and j 
guidance, never put his nose out of his door wdthout getting, j 
it into somebody else’s trouble. In the earlier eighteenth , 
century 'there was rather a lot of vicarious trouble lying 
about for enterprising young gentlemen of Jacobite pro- 
fessions, and Boland ends in the dock, charged with 
treason and a murder committed by his hdval in love. If 
you have any acquaintance with other novels \yhich touch 
upon the law, I nesd not tell you who was the judge that 
sat upon his case nor in what an irregular manner the trial 
was conducted. Bather it must be shown with' what effeht 
Mr. James Peioe tells his story. One feels that he *has 
spent all his pains upon his selection of words and left his 
narrative to look after itself, and yet, in spite of him, it is 
the narrative that pleases and the elaborate language that 

tends to irritate. But on 
, the whole I may say that I 
quite enjoyed the book, and 
hope that you will have the 
i patience to do the same. 

An American in France^ 
artist by calling but sports- 
man for the iiios't part, sud- 
denly made up his mind to 
buy an abandoned house, 
which once belonged to the 
estate of the Marquis of L^s, 
and to live (how his gay 
Parisian friends laughed at 
the idea !) in that lost hole of 
a village of sacies vagabonds, 
Pont du Sable. Tanmde, 
'however, was there — Tan- 
rade, the great, big com- 
poser, Tanrade, the great big 
child. Alice de Br6ville, the 
' lithe, the exquisite, was near 
Oicr House (Fisher Unwin) are ever likely to read it and to be loved, and Monsieur le Cure tended his weather-beateii 
recognise their identities; though, I should imagine, it flock and shot the good wild duck wi^h impartial zeal 
would make them that wild if they did. Mrs. Pennell’s S'uzette, more a little daughter than a servant, achieved the 
experiences were perhaps rather more lively than the rarest souffles, and The Essence of Selfishness w^as a cat. 
average mistress need expect to undergo, but that was They lived for adventures, now romance, now a mere 
because her “generals” were recruited from what she escapade, more often a delightful nothing, once a 
insists on calling “ The Quarter,” that is to say, Soho. It stirring incident of melodrama. In the background were 
is all the more to her credit that, if she failed to find many the dogs and the guns, the tragedies of poverty, the 
“perfect treasures,” she unearthed vast quantities of the comedies of ofiicialdom, the relentless sea and the ^ay 
gold of humour at every attempt; and, when I mention Bohemian life. Whether Mr. Berkeley Smith is (as 
that amongst the constant visitors at Our House were he pretends to be) that same American, or whether no 
WmsTLEE, B. A. M. Stevenson and Henley, it will be such person ever existed, I care not one littlo blow. I care 
quite clear that it was not for lack of interesting friends not whether so excellent a lot of rogues were in fact created 
in the drawing-room that she has chosen to make capital by heaven or invented in fiction by an author (incredible in 
out of the kitchen. Of all the characters (though that is either case) ; I only know that I never want to read a book 
word) who figure in these pages I think lighter, prettier, merrier, daintier, more touching or engaging 
I like Trmimer best: Trimmer of 'whom Mrs. Pennell . than ^ Village of Vagabonds (Hoddeeand Stoughton). 
writes, “ I am convinced that if I had said, * Trimmer, there 
is a lion roaring at the door,’ she would have answered. 

That s all right, Mum! thank you, Mum! and rushed to| clean a picture frame which has had silver leaf on it instead 

say tnat we were not at home to him.” Beaders in search of gold leaf, take half a dozen medium sized English onions and boil 
of good situations are strongly recommended to try Our ^ Ph^t and a half of water. Wash and 

House* ^ I polish them with soft rags.” — Mening Neios. 


Undoubtedly the best way 
of solving the domestic ser- 
vant difficulty is to write a 
charming book about the va- 
garies of the species as Eliza- 
beth Eobins Pennell has 
done. It is a subject, too, 
which gives the writer a great 
advantage over the ordinary 
novelist who pillories his 
friends and relations; for I 
don’t suppose that the cooks, 
helps, and charwomen who 
succeeded one 'another in 



Tne . ootincm. “ lixcusE me, my lord, but I must ask you to 

CHOOSE BETWEEN PARTING— — WITH THIS TABLE OR WITH ME. 

It emphasises the physical defects of my lower limbs!” 


Fortima Chance (Constable) is a novel of some length, 


The writer is getting away from the point, 
want to know how to clean onions. 


"We don 
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CHARIVARIA. 

It has only just occurred to us — 
now that we are in 1911. Mr. William 
LB Queux’s Great War of 1910 never 
came off. Very annoying for him. 

With reference to the Portuguese 
unrest it is gratifying to read that 
numerous requests have been received 
for the despatch of British flags to be 
hoisted as a protection in the event of 
any disorders. The German factories, 
we hear, have been working overtime 
to cope with the demand. 

A painting commemorating a joke 
made by the Kaiser 
during manoeuvres has 
just been hung in the 
mess of a convalescent 
home for officers in the 
Taunus. His Majesty, 
in tasting some of the 
men’s pea -soup, burnt' 
his tongue, at which he 
cried, *‘Ow, William! 

Now you have burnt your 
snout again properly!” 

It is said that, with a 
view to encouraging art, 

His Majesty intends to 
make a joke every year 
in future. 

Six hundred of the 
late King of Siam’s 
widows attended his 
funeral. We still think 
that, although not so 
spectacularly effective, 
our simple, imostenta- 
tious old. custom of re- 
stricting the number to 
one has points in its 
favour. 


granting of a knighthood to himself, 
Sir Joseph Lyons intends shortly to 
raise Sir Watkin Pudding, which figures 
occasionally on the menus of his 
restaurants, to the peerage. 

Our newest Music Hall is evidently 
to be conducted on severely decorous 
lines. ‘‘ On Monday,” *^we read, 
“ Madame Edyth Walker commences 
her engagement at the Palladium, 
when she will sing songs in costwne” 
The italics are ours, the idea the 
Palladium’s. 

The sunshine statistics for the past 
year make melancholy reading. Yet 



Much has been heard 1 
quite recently of threepenny-bits in 
plum puddings. The Postmaster- 
General has now hit upon a novelty. 
He is thinking of issuing stamps in 
rolls. , 5 , 

The waitresses in a certain cafe in 
Boston, U.S.A., have been forbidden to 
say anything more than “ Good morn- 
ing, Sir,” to male patrons (and this 
only when they are addressed first), 
because so many of the girls marry 
customers, and the staff is always 
changing. The surprise may well be 
imagined of the young gentleman 
who says, “Will you marry me, fair 
maiden?” and gets the reply, “Good 
morning, Sir” (especially if it should 
happen in the evening). 


OUT OF THEIR RECKONING. 

Pilot “Where are we?" 

Mechanician (who is taking fog soundings). “Piccadilly, I reckon I 


can one really blame the sun for coming 
out so seldom, seeing what wretched 
weather w^e had ? 

❖ 

Meanwhile we hear that the official 
excuse for the poor beginning of the 
present year is that there is a certain 
amount of bad weather over from last 
year which must be worked off. 

Two black Orpington hens exhibited 
at the Philadelphia Poultry Show were 
valued at £2,400 and £2,000 respectively. 
Their eggs are worth £5 a-piece, and 
the miserly creatures are said to be 
hoarding them up. 

The infant gnu which was recently 
born in the Zoological Gardens has 
lost its mother and has been refusing 


should have thought of taking the 
little orphan to the Gnu Gallery Ees- 
taurant. ... 

M. Louis Laticque asserts, in a 
communication to the Academy of 
Science, of Paris, that* large eyes indi- 
cate a big brain. Unfortunately, in 
several cases knowm to us, they are the 
only indication. ... ... 

The Eeminist movement would ap- 
pear to be making giant strides in the 
provinces to judge by a card which 
has reached us from the David Lewis 
Northern Hospital stating that “The 
Lord and Lady Mayoress have kindly 
consented to visit, the 
Hospital,” etc. 

A dear old lady writes 
to us apprehensitely 
about a notice she has 
seen, headed “Election 
Petition.” “ Surely,” she 
says, “they can’t be 
petitioning for another 
General Election ! ” 

The French Academy 
of Science has refused to 
immortalise Madame 
Curie. In coming to 
this decision the mem- 
bers consider they are 
acting in self-defence. 
Immortelles, they say, 
would be a sign of death. 

The Daily Mirror 
lishes a photograph, 
entitled: “President 
Falli6res (with a beard) 
driving from the Elys^e.” 
Is not our contemporary 
aware that they are in- 
separable companions ? 

Official permission has been given to 
the London Scottish to have a march 
in Scotland this year. We understand 
that they have secured the services of 
an interpreter. 

“Two mid-ocean games of chess liare, by 
the aid of wireless telegraphy, been played 
between the steamships Briton and Medic." — 
Daily Mail. 

“ Mate ! ” telegraphed the Briton, and 
the game had to be stopped while they 
looked for the first officer of the Medic. 


It is rumoured that, to signalise the j food. It seems incredible that no one [ in hand. 


“The general growth of the town is indicated 
by the fact that twice within a dozen years the 
authorities are contemplating further enlarging 
the post-office ." — Western Morning Kexvs, 

But they mustn’t be in too great a 
hurry. One more contemplation and 
then in 1922 the great work can be put 
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A LADIES’ REFERENDUM. 

[A bachelor, on becoming engaged, invites the approval of his women 
frknds.] 

Ladies, your verdict ! By your leave I wish you 

To fill this form (enclosed), wherein is set 

A question on a very vital issue 

Touching the case of fair young Henriette 
(The party, Mr. Ed,, 

Whom I particularly want to wed). 

Briefly, for I rely on your inscrutable 

Instinct for seeing through your sex and kind, 

Is she — I put it to you — quite a suitable 

Companion for the subtler sort of mind ? 

‘ Is she, or is she not, 

Qualified for the post — to share my lot ? 

You know my taste, in virtues as in clarets ; 

Well, will she make a satisfactory bride ? 

Is she pure gold, or only fifteen carats, 

Sound to the core, or simply fair outside, 

This Henriette (or Harry) 

Whom I particularly want to marry ? 

Ladies, you well deserve this referendum, 

- For, when I chose, I had your charms in view ; 

Could I have seen that she contrived to blend 'em, 

Had they not struck my notice first in you ? 

Her gifts your own recall. 

And, wedding her, I seem to wed you all ! 

Eindly confirm my choice and you enhance her, . 

If possible, in my profound esteem ; 

But if, upon the other hand, your answer 

Should throw discouragement on love’s young dream, 
Then hold me not to blame 

If I proceed to wed her just the same. 

For it is you (not she) are on your trial ; 

This is a test case meant to prove your worth j 

And, if the bulk of you pronounce denial 

That she is far the nicest thing on earth, 

Such verdict will denote 

That you are still unfit to have the Vote. 0. S. 

MANNERS FROM OREGON. 

the metropolis of Oregon, was founded in 

1 HA ’ ^came a city in 1851. Though it stands about 

iUU niiles from the ocean it is a prosperous port. It has 
schools, sawmills, canneries, breweries — ^in short 
all the complex apparatus of an advanced civilisation. In 
spfie of these manifold blessings Portland has never been 
sumciently famous. This defect I propose to remedy. 

There is, it appears, in Portland a newspaper named The 
wegcmian, a mouth-filling and splendid title; and The 
Oregonian sometimes devotes such leisure as it can snare 
from the pursuit of politics, literature, and general news to 
matters even more closely pertaining to the conduct of life, 
^centiy it pubhshed an article on the etiquette of the 
table, by Peudencb Standish— ifiss Peudbncb Standish 
as I may, I think, presume her to be. 

It IS an engrossing but a desperately difScult subiect 
abounded with pitfalls of varying depth and dange^ How 

Ilf aspnant attmn to perfect correctness and ease so 
that those who see hiin (or her) sitting at table may say. 

Lo, there is one on whom at least twopence was expended 

in early youth. He is quite sure about his napkin; he 
knows what to do with his knife and fork ; the manage- 
ment of his bread and the lifting of his tankard of stout 
are equally child’s play to him. Why can’t we be like 
him ? " You will be like him, I answer, if only you will 
read Peudence’s article. 

In the Booh of Snobs (chapter 1) we are asked to believe 
that Englishmen of rank and distinction must not make 
use of their knives in order to convey peas, those mercurial 
and elusive vegetables, to the mouth, but that foreigners of 
rank may do this without reproach. ''I have seen,” says 
the author, ‘‘the Hereditary Princess of Potztausend- 
Donnerwetter (that serenely beautiful woman) use her 
knife in lieu of a fork or spoon ; I have seen her almost 
swallow it, by Jove ! like Pamo Samee, the Indian juggler. 
And did I blench ? Did my estimation for the Princess 
diminish ? No, lovely Amalia 1 One of the truest passions 
that ever was inspired by woman was raised in this bosom 
by that lady. Beautiful one! long may the knife carry 
food to those lips, the reddest and loveliest in the world ! ” 
On this vexed question Prudence remains almost silent. 
Even Lady Grove, our own British classic, says nothing 
about it. 

Listen, however, to Prudence on napkins : “ When every- 
body is seated at table — not before — the napkin is taken up 
from the plate across which it lies, and opened out across 
the knees. However beautiful a gown or splendid a gentle- 
man’s evening get-up, it is the height of bad taste to pin 
the napkin up to the bodice or tuck one end into the waist- 
coat. One shake — the two hands held to the right of the 
sitter— unfolds it sufficiently, and without more ado it is 
laid upon the lap. After the meal, when dining with friends 
the napkin may be folded and laid by the plate.” 

_I daresay all this is quite sound — though, I fancy, some 
high authorities forbid the folding of the napkin when a 
meal is over. They consider that it argues a mean regard 
for economy, an intention, in fact, to use the napkin on 
some subsequent occasion, and they prefer the reckless 
daredevil custom of leaving the napkin in a chaotic con- 
dition on the floor. My own special trouble with napkins, 
however, arises from their being sometimes built up in the 
shape of boats or mitres, in which state they often contain 
a roll of bread hidden in their recesses. It ’s ten to one 

1 with me that the bread rolls out of the napkin on to the 
floor, and if I and the other guests used the method of 
Peudencb— “the two hands held to the right of the sitter 
there might be quite a dangerous fusillade of roUs. To give 
or to receive a roU in the eye would be but a pobr beginning to 
a party. As to the tucking or pinning of napkins, I agree with 
Peudencb. Not even thick soup and a' heavy moustache 
will excuse a man who callously tucks one end into the 
waistcoat. Let him lean his head forward or sacrifice the 
waistcoat. Finally, “ the guest may lay down his or her 
eating implements at any time, but the napkin is not taken 
irom the lap until the hostess removes hers.” This is a 
counsel of perfection. My experience is that when napkins 
are highly starched and glazed they remove themselves 
over and over again. ^ Nothing breaks the ice better than 
to bring your head into a collision with a lady’s as vou 
both stoop to recover her fallen napkin. 

I pass now to some matters on which our own barbarous 
custoins appear to differ slightly from those of Portland; 

The knives and soup-spoon are at the right of the plate, 
and the various forks used at the left.” So far, I think 
we agree, but “the smaller knife wiU be used for tbe 
— 1 
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THE BLIND SIDE. 

Geeman Ofpicee. “GLAD TO HEAE YOU ’EE GOING TO POETIEY YOUE SEA-EEONT. 
VEEY DANGBEOUS PEOPLE, THESE ENGLISH.’’ 

Dutchmait. “BUT IT WILL COST MUCH.’’ 

Geeman Oepioee. “AH, BUT SEE WHAT YOU SAYE ON THE EASTEEN EEONTIEE, 
WHBEE THEEE ’S NOBODY BUT US ! ” 
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Snorting Farmer. “Come along, Sam, you ain’t frightened bv a drop o’ water ! They ’he running like blazls ! 
Sam. “Go on, lad, go on I I be lookin’ for a pond that used to be in this field. Maybe you’ll find un.” 


entree and the larger for the roast the two forks for 
these courses are generally the same size. The knife is held 
in the right hand and is used exclusively” — ^here Pbudence 
hints at the Princess of Potztausend-Donnerwetter — “ for 
cutting food, and after this'' (my italics) “the fork is 
shifted to the right hand for eating,” First chop your 
food, then fork it, is a good motto, “ But save for such 
very small vegetables as peas and beans, or for rice, the 
fork is not used spoon- wise, but rather to lift conveniently 
shaped pieces with the ends of the prongs. It is not 
thought elegant to mash up food with the fork before 
eating, or to turn the fork over and pile up the other side 
with food, as some persons do ,* and though these things 
seem fairly trifling, they count in the summing up of 
perfect table deportment.” Here again we agree. 


Let me give a few priceless maxims : — 

(1) “ One must not say, * I don't like ' a thing when it is 
offered, but simply, ‘ No, thank you,’ if it is not desired.” 

(2) “ Salt must not be put on the table-cloth for radishes 
or celery, but on the side of the plate.” 

(3) “The host carves, the hostess serves the soup (if 
there is a tureen), and gives the signal for beginning the 
meal by taking up her soup-spoon.” (But what happens 
where the hostess, under dietary regulations, takes no 
soup ? Does she still wave her otiose soup-spoon ?) 

(4) “Oysters, clams, and terrapins are also fork foods, 
and it is thought a break in good manners to eat any of 
these things with a knife.” (But what shall we say about 


kromeskies or patties ? I have known a chicken-patty 
stand out against the most powerful fork.) 

(5) “Where a hostess has a very stylishly dressed 
table, and there is a guest” (myself, for instance) “who is 
^ely to be green in the employment of the right utensils, 
it is considerate and well bred of her to give the cue by 
taking up the proper implement for the course, as the 
great variety of forks and spoons now used on a smart 
table is sometimes embarrassing.” (But if her chicken- 
patty is softer and more amenable than mine, and she 
takes up a fork for it, must I abstain from using a knife 
for my obstinate one ? I simply refuse to forfeit my chance 
of the patty. I shall commit “ a break ” and use my 
knife.) 

(6) And last. “ Boiled eggs, for a polite effect, are eaten 
directly from the shell, and the home habit of breaking 
them in a glass should not be encouraged.” 

Prudence doss not tell us how they deal with asparagus 
in Portland. It is a fearful problem. Perhaps the hostess 
waves her hand for a signal and then everybody falls to 
with fingers in the primitive British fashion which gains 
in convenience all that it loses in elegance. Possibly 
Prudence will continue to instruct us. In the meantime 
I bid her a grateful farewell. 


Foresight in the Suburbs. 

“Order your Christmas numbers at the bookstall, Railway Station, 
Higli-st., Putney .” — Evening Times (Jan. 3rd). 
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SECRETS OF THE PRISON HOUSE. 

IL 

The Editor and his Musical Critic. 

Dear Mr. Kite,— i^lthongh your 
contributions to our columns have 
hitherto lain in the sphere of sport and 
pastime, the retirement of our musical 
critic, Mr. Blandy, has decided me to 
offer you his post for the following 
reasons. The appeal of music is no 
longer confined to persons who lead 
sedentary or artistic lives. Musicians, 
whether amateurs or professionals, are 
increasingly addicted to outdoor exer- 
eisss — golf, motoring, cricket, &c. 
Secondly, women, who form the great 
majority of the concert-going public, 
are nowadays habitually trained in 
muscular and ath- 
letic pursuits. 

Hence the need for 
treating music in a 
manner which will 
meet the altered 
conditions. Of 
course I do not 
want you abso- 
lutely to disregard 
the technical side 
of the art, but I 
have no doubt that 
you can pick this 
up as you go along. 

I should like you 
to attend the next 
Symphony Concert 
at the Queen’s HaU 
and submit a trial 
article on these 
lines. 

Yours faithfully, 

G. Kennedy 

Brown. 


Allegro. The first subject, which is of 
a rather flip-flap character, is given 
out by the solo insttument and is then 
passed from one group of instruments 
to another with a STOOP-like precision. 
Some interesting ** essipodes,” as Mr. 
Dan Everard would call them, then 
follow before the second subject, marked 
nobilviente in the score, emerges in all 
its luscious grandeur. After the custo- 
mary reprise comes the working-out 
section in the form of a free fantasia, 
and the peroration is at once jubilant 
and majestic. The slow movement in 
6-8 time is, strange to say, entirely 
melodic in character with occasional 
explosions in the percussion depart- 
ment, but the Presto, a nioto perpetito, 
has all the exhilaration of a toboggan 



halved the match amid tumultuous 
applause. 

Of the other items in the programme, 
which comprised' the Siegfried Idyll, 
Tsohaikowsky’s ‘*1812” overture, and 
the Vor spiel of the Meistersinger, it is 
not necessary to speak, but a few 
words are due to the solo vocalist, 
Madame Vinolia de Sapiolo, who made 
a very favourable impression on this 
her first appearance before a Metro- 
politan audience, Madame de Sapiolo 
is a robust soprano, of the type of a 
Cornish forward, who attacks her high 
notes wdth the intrepidity of an aviator. 
Her voice is no voix blanche ; it strikes 
her hearers pink at every shot. In 
Ocean, thou mighty mofister, she never 
once foozled an approach or got into 
the rough, but 
plugged away 
through the green 
with the undeviat- 
ing straightness of 
John Henry at his 
best. Later on she 
displayed her bra- 
vura in an air by 
Alabieff, in which 
she sprinted all 
over the gamut 
with the utmost 
agility. Her shake 
is no flabby wobble 
suggestive of the 
agitation of a shape 
of jelly, but a 
genuine seismic 
perturbation of the 
vocal chords, and 
it fairly knocked 
the audience. 


PROVISION FOR THE FUTURE. 


Dear Mb. 

Brown, — This is 
rather a tall order, but I have done my 
best, and hope that my article will 
prove satisfactory. 

Yours very truly, Angus Kite. 

^Queen’s Hall Syihphony Concert, 

The inclusion in Saturday’s pro- 
gramme of Sir Alexander Bulger’s new 
symphonic concerto for violin, with 
Herr Kreisler as soloist, naturally 
drew a huge audience to the Queen’s 
Hall, Indeed the gallery was so 
tightly packed as to suggest an old- 
fashioned Eugby serum of the “ seven- 
ties ” rather than the looser formation 
adopted by up-to-date exponents of the 
national game. 

Sir Alexander Bulger’s concerto is 
laid out in four movements. A brief 
prolo^e, in which there are some 
beautiful brassy shots for the trombone, 
leads without a check into the opening 


Governess. “Eat up tour food, you ungrateful child. The day will come 

YOU WILL WISH THAT YOU HAD SUCH A NICE RICE PUDDING TO EAT.” 

Zittle Girl “Will it, Miss Pearsall? Perhaps I’d better keep it till then. 


WHEN 


trip down the Cresta run. The Finah 
is at once grimly pathetic and capri- 
ciously humoursome. It is full of 
unexpected happenings, abrupt modu- 
lations, unearthly squawks from the 
wood wind and stifled groans from 
muted horns. But its beauty is incon- 
testable, and the solo instrument domi- 
nates the whole with a weird perti- 
nacity. Herr Kreisler, who adopts 
a stance which is curiously reminiscent 
of Rowland Jones, was in fine form 
throughout, and in the cadenza in 
the first movement made some lovely 
lofting shots into altissimo. The fan- 
tastic Presto is marked by some transi- 
tions which come off’ the pitch with 
the delusiveness of a googlie, but 
they were all negotiated with con- 
summate ease by the gifted execu- 
tant, who raced neck and neck with 
the band down the home stretch and 


Dear Mr. Kite, 
— Capital 1 This is 
exactly wKat I 
wanted. I am par- 
ticularly pleased that you have used 
the words “grim,” “pathetic,” and 
“ happening,” which are absolutely 
indispensable just at present. 

Yours faithfully, 

G, Kennedy Brown. 


The Ladies Home Journal, describing! 
some charades, says : 

“The Princes in the Tower, the landing of 
the Normans, and King Henry haunted by hisl 
eight wives were given, the latter being very 
difficult to guess.” 

No wonder; we ourselves can only give! 
six of them. 


“ Chester v. Tranmere. 

Half Time : Crewe, 1 ; Hantwich, 0. 
Result; Burnell’s Ironworks, 1 ; Saltney, 0, 
Sunday Chronicle. 
There is nothing like a thoroughly 
sporting game, with the result in doubt 
up to the last minute. 
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'' Dd - ectivc , “Now, Mrs. Smith, we think we have at last found your husband for you. It is possible that he aiay 

DISGUISED, so WILL YOU LOOK CAREFULLY AT EACH OF THESE MEN AND SAY WHETHER YOU CAN RECOGNISE Mr.. SmITH ? ” 

Oiwofihe Mght {m a whisper), “Blimy, Bill, I 'Ope the old dear don't make a bloomer an’ pick me I” 


A FEUILLETON EXAMINATION. 

[With acknowledgments to the Editor of The Oornhill and his new 
scheme of examination papers on various authors.] 

1. “ ^ This is so sudden,’ said Amelia.” State roughly, in 
years, how long Amelia had been working up to this 
denouement, 

2. “ Adolphus had drunk deep of the tree of knowledge.” 
Show, from his subsequent career, the dangers of this 
vegetarian diet. 

3. “ * You lie,’ hissed Jasper.” Explain fully how Jasper 
I accomplished this, laying careful stress on the absence of 
I sibilants in his remark. 

4. “ His whole history was written on his face.” From 
what you know of the handwriting of authors, would you 
consider that .Vera was justified in saying that she “ could 
read him like a book ” ? 

5. Give some account of Count I'errari’s chameleon-like 
qualities, citing the occasions when his bronzed features 
turned — {a) green with envy ; (&) purple with rage ; (c) blue 
with fear ; {d) red with shame ; [e) grey with horror. 

6. “ Marjorie would often take her eyes from the deck 
and cast them far out to sea.” How did she retrieve them ? 
Is any light thrown upon the process of their recovery by 
the statement that “ her dog would look up into her face 
as if he too understood.” 

7. Sketch the probable change in the course of events, 
if — 

(i.) The Count had been detected in the act of concealing 
a sardonic snaile -beneath his moustache. 

(ii.) Lady Dalston’s face had been square instead of a 
, perfect oval. 

8. “You hoiund, you have deceived me.” "Write a letter 
. purporting to have come from a member of the Belvoir 


Kennel, deploring this aspersion on his race. Calculate 
the heightening or lessening, as the case may be, of the 
dramatic effect had Vera said, “You tomtit” (or, alter- 
natively, “You yak”), you have deceived' me.” 

9. Give some account of the first-aid remedies you would 
have applied to Jasper when he — 

{a) Dug his teeth into his lips until the blood came. 

(J) Broke out into a bath of cold perspiration. 

\c) Was withered by a look from Belinda. ^ 

(d) Eell from the turret to the moat with a sickening thud. 


IN MEMORIAM. 


ririjci. 


Born, 1850. Died, December 29, 1910. 
Dowered with the glamour of his native isle 
That fired his tongue and lit his ardent gaze, 
That lent enchantment to his radiant smile, 

And grace to all his ways, 

He spread the light of Hellas, holding high 
The torch of learning with a front serene, 

A living witness of the powers that lie 
Within the golden mean. 

And whether in the groves of Academe, 

Or where contendmg factions strive and strain 
In the mid-current of life’s turbid stream, 

His honour knew no stain. 

Heedless of self, he played a knightly part, 
Bowing to none but Duty’s stern decrees. 
Nilpeccavisti unqucm^ noble heart, 

Nisi qtiod morkms es. 
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A TWICE TOLD TALE. 

‘'Is that you, uncle?” said a voice 
from the nursery, as I hung my coat 
up in the haU. . “I’ve only ^ got my 
skin on, but you can come up.” ^ i 
However, she was sitting up in bed 
with her nightgown on when I found 
her. 

“ I was having my bath when you 
came,” she explained. « “.Have you 
come ah the way from London? ” 

“ All the way.” 

“ Then will you tell me a story ? ” 

I can’t I I ’m going to have ' my 
dinner, I only came up to say Good- 
night, ' ' i ' 

Margery leant forward and whis- 
pered coaxingly, “ WiU you just tell me 
about Beauty and ’e Beast ? ” / > 
“But I’ve told. you that such, heaps 
of times. And it ’s much too long for 
to-night.” ‘ ' 

“Tell me half of it. As much as 
that.'' She held her hands about nine 
inches apart. 

“ That *s too much.^^ 

“ As much as that." The hands came 
a little nearer together. 

“ Oh ! Well, 111. tell you up to where 
the Beast died.” 

Fought he died,” she corrected 
eagerly. . 

«Yes. Well ” 

“ How much'wdll that be ? As much 
as I said?” t 

I nodded. The preliminary business 
settled, she gave a little sigh of happi- 
ness, put her arms round her knees, 
and waited breathlessly for the story 
she had heard twenty times before. 

[ “ Once upon a time there was a man 

who had three daughters. And one 
j day ” 

“ What was the man’s name ? ” 
“Margery,” I said reproachfully, 
annoyed at the interruption, “ you 
know I never tell you the man’s name.” 
“Tell me now.” 

“ Orlando,” I said after a moment’s 
thought. 

“ I told Daddy it was Thomas,” said 
Margery casually, 

“WeU, as a matter of fact he had 
two names, Orlando and Thomas.” 

“ Why did he have two names ? ” 

“ In ease he lost one. Well, one day 
this man, who was very poor, heard 
that a lot of money was waiting for 
him in a ship which had come over the 
sea to a town some miles off. So 
he ” ' 

“ Was it waiting at Weymouf ? ” 

“ Somewhere like that.” 

“ I spex. it must have been Weymouf, 
because there’s lots of sea there.” 

“Yes,- I’m- sure it was. Well, he 
thought he’d go to Weymouth and get 
the money,” 


“ How much monies was it ? ” 

“ Oh, lots and lots.” 

“ As much as five pennies ? ” 

“ Yes, about that. Well, he said 
Good-bye to his daughters, and asked 
them what they ’d like him to bring 
back for a present. And the first asked 
for some lovely jewels and diamonds 
and ” 

“ Like Mummy’s locket — is that 
jewels ? ” 

“ That sort of idea. Well, she wanted 
a lot of things like that. And the 
second wanted some beautiful clothes.” 
“ What sort of clothes ? ” 

“ Oh, frocks and — ^well, frocks and all 
sorts of — er, frocks.” 

“ Did she want any lovely new stock- 
ings ? ” 

“Yes, she wanted three pairs of 
those.”, 

“ And did she want any lovely 

“ Yes,” I said hastily, “ she wanted 
lots of those, too. Lots of everything" 
Margery gave a little sob of happi- 
ness. “Go on telling me,” she said 
under her breath. 

“ Well, the third daughter was called 
Beauty. And she thought to herself, 
‘Poor Bather won’t have any money 
left at aU^ if we ‘all go on like this!’ 
So she didn’t ask for anything very ex- 
pensive, like her selfish sisters, she only 
asked for a rose. A simple red rose.” 
Margery moved uneasily. 

“ I hope,” she said wistfully, “ tliis 
bit isn’t going to be about — you know. 
It never did before.” • 

“ About what?” 

“ Good little girls and bad little girls, 
and fings like that.” 

“ My darling, no, of course not. I 
told it wrong. Beauty asked for a 
rose because she loved roses so. And 
it was a very particular kind of red 
rose that she wanted — a sort that they 
simply couldn't get to grow in their 
own garden because of the soil.” 

“ Go on telling me,” said Margery, 
with a deep sigh of content. 

“ Well, he started off to Weymouth.” 
“ What day did he start ? ” 

“ It was Monday. And when ” 

“ Oh, well, anyhow, I told Daddy it 
was Tuesday.” 

“ Tuesday — now let me think. Yes, 
I believe you’re right. Because on 
Monday he went to a meeting of the 
Vegetable Gardeners, and proposed the 
health of the Chairman. Yes, well he 
started off on Tuesday, and when he 
got there he found that there was no 
money for him at all ! ” 

“ I spex somebody had taken it,” said 
Margery breathlessly. 

“ Well, it had all gone somehoio." 

“ Prehaps somebody had swallowed 
it,” said Margery, a little carried away 
by the subject. “ By mistake.” 


“ Anyhow, it was gone. And he had 
to come home again without any money. 
He hadn’t gone far ” 

“How far?” asked Margery. “As 
far as that F ” and she measured nine 
inches in the air. 

“About forty-four miles — when lie 
came to a beautiful garden.” 

“Was it a really lovely big garden ? 
Bigger than ours ? 

“ Oh, much bigger.” 

“ Bigger than yours ? ” 

“ I haven’t got a garden.” 

Margery looked at me wondering! y. 
She opened her mouth to speak, aiid 
then stopped and rested her head upon 
her hands and thought out this new 
situation. At' last, her face flushed 
with happiness, she announced lier 
decision. 

“ Go on telling me about Beauty and 
the Beast now,’J she. said breathlessly, 

“ and then tell me why you haven’t got 
a garden.” 

My average time for Beauty and the 
Beast is ten minutes, and, if we stop 
at the place when the Beast thought 
he was dead, six minutes twenty-five 
seconds. But, with the aid of seemingly 
innocent questions, a ' determined 
character can )nake even the craftiest 
uncle spin the story out to half-an-hqur. 

“Next time,” said Margery, when 
we had reached the appointed pla-ce 
and she was being tucked up in bed, 

“ will you tell me all the story? ” 

Was the^e the shadow of a smile in 
her eyes ? I don’t knowl But I ’m , 
sure it will be wisest next time 'to 
promise her the whole thing. We ■ 
must make that point clear at the very 
start, and tlien we shall get along. 

• A. A. M, 


OUGH. 

Jacques loves the English tongue, 
altJiougli 

He finds the spelling tough, 

And when he does not really knough 
He does a little blough, 

And spells the termination sough — 
Making the queerest stough. 

For when he tries himself to plough 
His way with trouble through , 

The words he jotted down but nougli, 
He finds it will not dough ; 

He gazes stupid as a cough, 

And fails to find a dough. 

Wheu'back across the Channel’s trough 
He sails, as pale as dough,- - « 
He fears his countrymen will scougli 
To see his spelling gough 
Even in French a little ough, 

And hardly conmie ilfough. 
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A HOME FROM HOME. 

The Anaxehist who dwells abroad^is. not-a happy man ; 
Unfeeling Governments refuse protection to his clan ; 

I simply shudder* when I think how haid his lot would be ' 
If England gave no welcome to the foreign refugee 1 

When other nations cease to view with nonchalant ajplomb 
His automatic pistol and his effervescing Bomb, 

When; harassed by a cruel foe, he has to take to flight, 

It 's Oh to be in England ! (with a ton of dynamite !) 

When Hamburg grows too sensitive at loss of life and 
limb; - . 

When Paris firmly intimates she has no use for him ; 
When even Barcelona gets a little bit too hot. 

Who is it shakes him by the hand? It *s England, is it 
not? 

Though other countries turn him out and pulverise his 
dens, 

We couldn’t be so impolite to foreign citizens I 
Our port authorities don’t pry about and make a fuss, 

But straightway take him to their hearts and hail him one 
ofusl 


How can they be so foolish as to think they ,’11 be attacked? 
They ’re safe as any p’liceman while we have our Aliens’ 
Act! . ^ 

0 England, to yourself be true ; remember you are free 1 
You can't belie the name you ’ve got for hospitality. 

The British Burglar cannot be too mercilessly curbed ; 

But leave the Alien Criminal — he mustn’t be disturbed ! 

Overland Route for Skips. 

‘‘Bombay.— T he English Mail Steamer ms signalled this morning 
at 5.20 and is expected to arrive at the General Post ‘Office, Calcutta, 
by special train to-morrow night.” — Empire'' (Calcutta). 

' The Daily Express has thrown a strong flashlight on 
the Clapham Common mystery. “ The double ‘ S ’ brand,” 
it says, “ may represent the Polish word ‘ Szpion,’ which 
means ‘ Sps or Traintor.’ ” . 

> ; L 

“ ‘ Country * asks how to bleach a faded print dress. The directions 
given to ‘Our Wee Mary’ (Coburg) should be followed. ... ‘Our 
Wee Mary* (Ooburg) asks how to remove longstanding rust stains from 
steel five-iroiLB." —Melbourne Argus. 

In following the directions which are given, the great 
thing is to remember what it is you’re trying to do. 
Otherwise you only bleach the tongs, ° 


And shake their heads and talk about the Coronation Year ; Or two at most ? ■ - ■ ■ 
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THE BITTER CRY OE THE UNDESIRABLE. 

Eiest Ceiminal Alien. “THIS COUNTEY WON’T BE QUITE SO SNUG AN ASYLUM ,EOE US 
ONE OE THESE DAYS. THEY’LL STOP US OAERYING ARMS FOR SBLE-DBEENOE.” 

Second CEnnNAt Alien. “YES, AND DEPORT US ON SUSPICION BEFORE WE’VE KILLED 
ANYBODY,” 
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THE SCAEAB. 

Spoil of the tomb of kings, 

Snatched from the shadows solemn, 
Where the wide falcon- wings 
Brood o’er the pylon’s column, 
Scarab (oh blue of the artist Egyptian), 
How goes your curious carven inscrip- 
tion 

Emblem of Life and Sun, 

How do its letters run ? 

Spells it of magic and censers a-swing 
Ere you were vowed to Miss Lilian’s 
ring ? 

Tells it of girlish throng, 

Homage and graceful pose, if 
Pharaoh should chance along, 

' Pharaoh who knew not Joseph ? 
Down the dim coolness of corridors 
going, 

Out to the noon on his rose gardens 
glowing; 

Where by the fish-pond’s brink 
Ibises coral-pink 

Stood in a sacred and somnolent row, 
Ages and ages and ages ago ? 

Spoil of the pyramid 
Where the old shadows linger. 

Now as a mascot slid 
On to a dainty finger, 

If I might fathom the secret you fetter, 
Hazard each cryptical, long-ago letter, 
Emblem of Life that ’s gone, ^ 

I would say, “ Love lives on ” ; 

Surely a proper and plausible thing, 
Since you are vowed to my Lilian’s 
ring! 



CELEBEITIES OUT OF THEIR ELEMENT.— III. 

Mr. Pelissier plays Puck, The scene at the rehearsals was of the most 

ANIMATED DESCRIPTION. ThE EFFECT OF THE STRAIN ON THE EXTERNAL STRUCTURE OF 
THE THEATRE WAS WATCHED DAILY BY LARGE AND EXCITED CROWDS. 


THE BATTLE OP LONDON. 
Some Shots from a Sporting Eifle. 

Certain legal purists are asking: 
Had the military the right to fire before 
a magistrate had read the Eiot Act? 
We believe this is so in the case of an 
armed invasion. 


A satisfactory feature of the battle 
was the attitude of the local peasantry 
who were watching the fight. Again 
and again the cry was raised, Ach, 
dese tamd aliens 1 ” 


^ There is, we hear, considerable 
discontent among the Territorials 
because they were not called out and 
given a chance of sharing in the glory. 

It argues an astonishing lack of enter- 
prise, which makes us blush in the 
presence of Americans, that not a 
single ’bus proceeding eastwards on 
the great day exhibited a notice : — 

TO THE battle. 


Seeing that our Home Secretary 
appeared on the scene, and has been 
immortalised in the historical photo- 


graphs, we really cannot be too grateful 
that on this occasion he wore his high 
hat and not his little Trilby. 

By the way, we are authorised to 
deny the rumour that Mr. Haldane 
was present disguised as a vivandiere. 

It is scarcely surprising that the 
German papers should have made 
sneering comments. The Germans 
have always been jealous of our suc- 
cesses on the battlefield, and have 
their own account of Waterloo. 


Considerable sympathy is being ex- 
pressed for The Daily Cfraphic, whose 
coming-of-age number was issued the 
same day as the report of the battle, 
and was to have been the talk of 
England. Such are the horrors of war. 


An abominable thought. Was the 
battle perhaps arranged by the Cine- 
matograph company who secured some 
capital films of the hysteric event? 
Was it merely a Eight for the Empire ? 


‘'Abuse of Hospitality?” cried an 
angry pro- Alien, “What about the 


treasurer of the London Hospital lend- 
ing the police some sporting guns ? 

Panic is to be deprecated, but it is 
well that it should be realised that, if 
the authorities continue to -take strong 
action in the East End, England wiU 
soon forfeit the affection of Anarchists 
all over the world. 


EinaUy, if we might give a hint to the 
police, it is this. As we write, Peter 
THE Painter is still at large. Let 
them search for him among the Post- 
Impressionists, some of whom have 
already perpetrated more than one 
outrage on English soil. 


Our Lett Criminals. 

Why do the police concentrate their 
efforts on the East End, in face of the 
oft-repeated statement — “Letts aU go 
down the Strand? ” 


A correspondent with a grievance 
against the S.E. & C.E. Eailway suggests 
in the Times “ a determined stand on 
the part of the 1st class passengers.” 
But many of them have already done 
all the standing they really care about. 
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four billion pol^ype^berea per cubic jvi-oTjTQ. eeSOTJE IN THE CITY 
ME PUNCH’S MEDICAL NOTES, millennium. Nine buns displayed in- DAKllNl^ ^ ^ 

lYui. J. ui'iv. c ^ cinient rabies: sixty-three senile de- It happened in Prmces Street, which 

iiig^iMb?forem^h is to be^preoated, because mentia; eighteen acute ddusional hys- is one of tl^ busiest thoroughfares in 
the ^pungency of the pyroligneous products teria ; and no fewer than half of them the City. , But for a minute ^]ust as 
contained iu tobacco smoke renders the buccal schlerosis of tissue and danger- there comes a lull in the conversation 

mucosa insensitwe to alimentary stimulation^ deficiency of currants. At the at the most garrulous dinner-party— 

expirationofLeyearsthewholeofthe the street was free from traffic.. At 
what Pawlaw calls Appetite juice.”] buns lacked gusto-olfactory dynamics that moment there appeared, seemingly 

Mr Punch also offers a few similar of nutrition. Pawlaw therefore dis- from nowhere, a miniature carriage, 
homeiy tips on domestic hygiene:— courages the use of bath buns as a drawn by a tiny hwse, driven by a 
fll Chocolate Creams before meals staple human diet but permits moder- diminutive driver. Everyone stopped 
are apt to produce ante-post-prandial ate indulgence in them by lady typists to gaze at the apparition in amaze- 
hursitis c&ateral with - sub-acute and polar bears in captivity. ment. One had to rub one s eyes to 

lesions of meticulous patronymics. The! (3) Many people are victims of the make sure that one was not dreaming 
r>oWvof the sac- ■ -I of fairyland.. But 


potency of the sac- - - 
cho-therapeutics 
causes definite 
lollypoposis, and 
renders the suf- 
ferer (particularly 
in advanced in- 
fancy or supra-nip- 
perhood) unamen- 
able to the patho- 
digesto - epicurean 
excitation of cold 
mutton. 

These strictures 
do not apply to 
Turkish Delight 
(Golumptiousj 
Orientalis), which, : 
in carefully gra- 
duated minims, as 
prescribed by ” a 
Physician, has 
considerable value 
as an anti-sq[uallu- 
tic. Pawlaw also 
commends its 
forcible adminis- 
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SANGFROID. 


there could; be no 
doubt as to the 
reality of the thing. 
There it was mov- 
ing gravely down 
tlie- street, f The 
daring of it 1 The 
amazing pluck of 
it I 

Suddenly, in 
the distance, one 
hears the dread 
clanging of a fire- 
bell ; "and, in a 
moment, round the 
corner dashes a 
fire-engine — surely 
the most thrilling 
sight to be seen in 
this city of ours. 
But the frail little 
carriage — ^what of 
that? The driver 
seems not to hear. 
He must be deaf. 


[In the practical examination of Majors for promotion^ to Lieutenant-Colonel great import- The carriage pro- 


tration to patients tance is attached to coolness of demeanour upon receipt of information.] 


ceeds demurely on 


of advancing years Exdted Staff-Offber {readmgurgmt message froin Headquarters^ ‘‘Youn main attack has its way. Will no 
in cases of choleric your cavalry has been annihilated, two batteries have been captured, and 9 

, . . 'rwu' 'C'VR'MV WAVT!' PTmT VOTTT? nnMMTTWTn. ATTHVR I ” * 


exacerbation. 

(2) Nothing, 
Pawlaw states, is 


THE ENEMY HAVE CUT YOUP. COMMUNICATIONS ! ” 

j Fed-up” and weary Cmididate. ‘‘Oh! they ha'V'e, hate they? Well, just hold my I 

MAP WHILE I BLOW MY NOSE.” 


spectators appear 
to be paralysed 
by the horror of 


so menacing to national hygiene as the distressing complaint which Pawlaw the situation. No one moves. Then, 
decadence of the Bath Bun. Heobtained indicates as “DormitoryitisHibernalis.” when disaster seems inevitable, a rough 
four hundred bath buns from as many The chief symptom is a desire to resume man, a wastrel, one would have said, 
bakers, and subjected them to five years’ slumber when aroused at 7 a.m. on his clothes quite ragged, with nothing 
research. He found only 2 per cent. Winter mornings. If the disease is heroic in his face, rushes forward and 
of the buns approximated to standard suspected it should be promptly treated effects a gallant rescue, 
as fixed by the Treaty of Berlin. Most by the abrupt denudation of the cuta- One would have expected a storm of 
of the buns under spectrum analysis neous tissues of the patient and the cheering. But no. 
showed achromatic eccentricity; 50 immediate application of not more than “How much?” asks a stolid hy- 
per cent, refused to vibrate to the five gallons of hydro-perishitis (common stander. “ A bob. Guvnor.” 
violet reaction ; Eontgen rays dis- water lowered to a temperature of 33° The mechanical toy changed hands. 

closed forei^ bodies within six out of Pahrenheit). If the disease is present — 

ten, and ninety-four showed evidence there will be immediate reflex action Our Amazons. 

of tilted stratification and igneous of the moto-muscular centres, together “Ladies’ Black Oaslimere Hose, all sizes 

petrifaction. Two hundred buns with effusion of vocal profanitis. ^^id. to 2s. 9d. per yard .”— a Devon 

showed no recovery from an applica- Severe and chronic cases may be cured . 

tion of undilute sulphuric acid, and by a compress of ice or the applica- ^ ^ , 

eighty - one displayed symptoms of tion of a hyper-caloric, preferably the -r? ^weatea lianour. 

febrile spleen with intermittent arthri- ignited end of a match. Prom a Provincial paper 


Sweated tiahour. 

Prom a Provincial paper 
“Sparrows are paid for on production at the 


tic conjunctivitis. Monocular exami- Pawlaw deprecates fuses as being paid tor on production at the 

natio. ot baot»M cultu,., tooa«slie. . * 
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A SUBTLE BEAUTY. 

‘Young Halloean seems to have a great admiration for tour daughter, Mrs. McCarthy.” 

blTRE TWAS THE SA ME WID ME WHEN I >VAS A CtEBBL, MlSS. Ah, MAifNT *S THE UrwAYE YOUNG H 


YOUNG HEART VAH BROKE BY MY FACE ! ’ 


THE NEW SCHOOL OF WAE. 

“Quo fas et gloria duciinl,” 

^ It was the second month of the 
siege. For weeks great masses of 
troops, England's best, had been poured 
into Blackwall by road, rail and river, 
till the pavements within a four-mile 
rH,dius were hot with their bivouac fires 
and the trafl&c was obstructed over all 
East London. Every garrison town of 
the South and Midlands 'was stripped 
of its defending force, having sacrificed 
itself to the country's instant need. 
The flower of the nation's manhood 
■was concentrated on Blackwall, 

Here, in the Theatre of War, per- 
manent gun-positions were established 
on^ the roofs of every breweiy\ The 
noise of the bombardment and the 
accidental pulverising of a few private 
dwellings had been made the subject 
of letters to the Press by certain testy 
residents on whose tender nerves the 
roar of the twenty-four horse and field 


batteries, and the heavy ai'maments of 
the Channel Squadron in the river had 
begun to tell. 

Cheap excursion trains and steamers 
brought sightseers from aU parts of 
the kingdom, and behind the infantry 
lines the specially-erected steel towers 
and flip-flaps, which gave a splendid 
view of the besieged ^attic, were 
crowded to suffocation. 

At the end of the sixth week every 
available man, child and regimental 
goat in the Army, Eeserves, Territorials, 
and Boy Scouts had been requisitioned ; 
the river was stuffed full of Na^vy, and 
an appeal for help had been sent to the 
Colonies. 

Then came the day when the evening 
papers broke out in crimson and orange 
stripes and their staffs foamed at the 
mouth. The besieged criminal 'was 
reported to have escaped. The next 
morning there was a view-halloa from 
an aeroplane over Clapham Common, 
and the Blues, the 1st Life Guards, and 
four Eegiments of Cavah’y of the Line 


charged from Clapham Junction, join- 
ing^ hands on both flanks with the 
entire alphabet of B.H.A. batteries, 
whose nimble guns at the gallop 
searched the bush of the Common with 
well-directed fire. 

What happened to the criminal 
nobody kno’ws. He was never heard of 
again. . But the voice of the Boy in 
the Street, who happened to be a Scout, 
was heard to express a preference for 
the good old days when Sleuth-Hound 
Dick captured his miscreants in his 
own quiet way, and soldiers were kept 
for fighting. 

** A writer remarks in a controversy that tlie 
Clmrch will^ never get the best men for clergy 
till the services are rearranged under the guid- 
ance of the conviction that it will not suffice to 
banish from creeds, prayers, psalms, and lessons, 
only every sentence respecting wdiich all that 
can be hoped is that, if adequately explained, it 
will do no harm, but also every sentence which 
is not importantly tme/'~-~Advocate of India. 

It is aU very well saying things like 
that, but the trouble is to do something. 
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AT THE PLAY. 

“ Is Mateimony a Failure ? 

No bachelor should attempt to solve 
this riddle, but, if you asked me a 
similar question about the play that 
propounds it, I could hazard a shrewd- 
ish guess. Of course, with a British 
audience, it is not in mortal playwrights 
to command failure, but the German 
authors of this so-called “ light comedy 
have at least gone a good way towards 
deserving it. The play has an excellent 
idea to start with. The discovery of a 
technical flaw in their marriage cere- 
monies at a certain church sets free a 
variety of couples, and it is a question 
how many of them will take advantage 
of their liberty. The men are at first 
unanimous for freedom ; and the women 
combine to reduce them to submission. 
Here are the makings of yet another 
Lysistrata; but the frank coarseness 
proper to Aristophanes becomes mere 
vulgarity when modified to meet the 
requirements of Teuton provincialism. 
These things, once again, are managed 
better in France. 

There were some pleasant, if obvious, 
touches of half-serious comedy between 
one pair of separatists (played sympa- j 
thetically by Mr. Charles Bryant and 
Miss Bdyth Latimer), but much of 
the rest was rather second-rate fun, 
like the siuff you get in a musical 
comedy, only without the music. 

What humour there was arose for the 
most part out of fairly commonplace 
situations, and seldom belonged to 
the dialogue as such. Surely it is 
late, at this time of day, to repeat 
the hallowed wheeze — “ Is life worth 
living ? That depends on the liver ” ; 
or -the ancient scintillation about the 
route to a man^s heart lying through 
his stomach. 

^ Mr. Charles Bryant was an attrac- 
tive figure, and I freely forgive him! 
his palpable imitation of the vocal | 
methods of the lessee of the Criterion. 
I wonder if Sir Charles Wyndham, | 
looking down from his box with grave, 
veteran air at the -stage that has been 
the scene for him of so many triumphs, 
recognised the echo of his own voice. 
Miss Ellis Jeffreys was wasted 
upon her surroundings; and if Miss 
Bosina Filippi as a mother-in-law 
found herself in the picture the credit 
is due to the accommodating qualities 
of her art. Mr. Kenneth Douglas, 
always very much at his ease, seemed 
to take more interest than usual in his 
part, treating it less like a passable 
private joke between himself and the 
other actors. He was quite good in his 
scenes with the one unmarried girl of 
the piece, played by Miss LettiOe 
Fairfax, who had her happy moments, 


though she did what she could to 
handicap herself with her photographic 
smile. Mr. Denton was usefully 
employed to bring down the first two 
curtains; and Mr. Paul Arthur was 
well in his element, and we had better 
leave it at that. 

There was one gentleman, rather 
amateurish, who played the part of a 
moral prig, and was described as a 
lecturer on Browning. This must be 
an original inspiration on the part of 
Herr Leo Ditrichstein, the adapter, 
and I recommend him next time to 
choose some more likely poet for the 
encouragement of milk - and - water 
orthodoxy. 

As for the scene, I never quite made 
out where we were. It was always the 



A SOLID PROPOSITION. 

Xulu Wheeler ... Miss Lettice Fairfax. 
Faul Bartm . ... Mr. E:^^neth Douglas. 

same room of a private house known 
as Eosedale, in the provinces, with a 
staircase leading out of it into vague 
regions beyond. People kept going up 
and down it, no one knew whither or 
whence. Everybody seemed to come 
and stay in the house whenever it 
occurred to them, and I shall never 
understand how this very middle-class 
establishment contrived to shelter at 
any^ one time such an astonishing col- 
lection of married supers. 

I hope I have not been too captious, 
but on the second night in a sparsely- 
populated house I found myself located 
in a stall of Eow H, where you crouch 
with your knees adjacent to the hack 
of the pew in front, and have to keep 
dodging about for a glimpse of the 
stage. And this does not make for 
geniality. 0. S. 


OBSERVATIONS ON SKI-INa 

They call us the Suicides’ Club, and 
Meyer, the one German in our hotel, 
di-stractedly hovers' about -the American 
Bar buttonholing people and trying to 
induce them to expound the etymology 
of the name. Until he came to 
Wengen a week ago, Meyer flattered 
himself that he understood English. 
Now he perceives that the tongue 
possesses pitfalls whereof his Berlitz 
professor left him unwarned. "Why is 
the beginners* ski-ing class universally 
known as the Suicides’ Club? Why 
should the easiest ski-ing slope in 
Helvetia be characterised as the Death 
Trap? And why is Meyer, when he 
seeks enlightenment on these palpable 
confusions of thought — why, oh why, 
is he a Nut ? 

Meyer, who fondly imagined that he 
had conquered the chief entanglement 
of our language when he learnt to say 
“awfuUy,** is rather resentful. His 
sojourn at Wengen will, however, not 
be barren of profit, for he will be able 
to return to Potsdam and baffle his 
friends (who only know “ awfuUy ’* and 
[ ** old fellow ”) with the latest correct 
Anglicisms. As thus: “You are, old 
fellow, awfully a Nut.” Or; “When 
I in the Berner Oberland was, I joined 
the Suicide-Club of Ski-Laufing and at 
the Death Trap to run learned.” 

I As for the Death Trap, it is (as Meyer 
has ventured to point out) perhaps the 
only undulation in Switzerland where 
the ski-ing no-vice could not break his 
neck even if he tried. That is why 
(no, Meyer cminot see it !) the Suicides’ 
Club have chosen it as their meeting-^ 
place, - Here we stagger up, up, up, 
and here we reel down, down, down ; 
and here, "when we have pirouetted ‘on 
to our noses, we announce that we 
have practically executed a Telemark. 
Here," also, the slackers sit in a row on 
a fence with their Kodaks and hoot 
at us. 

The ski is a wanton and freakish 
implement of human progress. When 
you are lurching along the level on 
skis they are boards strapped to your 
boots. When you totter down a hill 
the skis are boards to which your boots 
are strapped. It is a delicate distinc- 
tion. I have tried several pairs of 
skis. They were all proficient at ski- 
ing ; but I was not. As I told Meyer 
(who gives you quite a good cigar if you 
will talk English with him), what I 
wanted was a pair of skis which had 
to begin at the beginning — skis which 
had to learn. These skis knew how to 
ski already, and they ski-ed energetic- 
ally whenever I should have preferred 
to remain in a dignified repose. They 
‘ could do Christiania Turns, they could 
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brake and hen*ing-bone. And they did 
all these before J could stand upright. 
Sometimes they started doing them the 
minute I took them out of their shed 
and laid them down on the snow pre- 
paratory to buckling them on. One 
of my skis performed a magnificent 
run down to the hairdresser’s last 
Sunday while I was looking for my 
ski-pole in the hotel porch, I couldn’t 
have ski-ed down to the hairdresser’s 
. to save my life, much less to show off 
before the lunchers in the verandah. . 
“Vat is it — to ^ show off' 7” asked 
Meyer. “Oh, to put on side, you 
know ; to swank. Yes, I don’t mind 
if I do have another of your cigars. 
They ’re very sound — ^top hole, in fact.’^ 

“ Vat is it — ‘ top hole ’ ? ” “ Top hole ? 
Oh, that’s the place where the bit comes 
from that you cut off at the end.” 

It is disgustingly bad manners of 
these skis to be so uppish. Skates 
, don’t behave like that. You never saw 
a Mount Charles, left by itself on the 
edge of the rink, hop off on to a 
rocker. And when you have put on 
your skates they don’t start cutting 
threes and things. They wait for you 
to tell them that your ankles are feeling 
in the mood this morning for a little 
inside-edge. These skis take the bit 
between their toes without the slightest 
sympathy for their rider. When I 
have floundered to the top of the Death 
Trap I say, “ Now I’ll pause to get my 
breath and to look at the cloud-shadows 
on the Jungfrau.” Not a bit of it! 
My skis have no soul for cloud-shadows. 
They respond, “Nonsense; we’ll jab 
the old fellow who is lying on his back 
in that drift down there.” In ten 
seconds, sure enough, they have jabbed 
him. And I, who have followed, pro- 
testing indignantly, am blamed! In 
vain I point back up the slope, where 
my track is marked by (1) my dropped 
eye-glasses, (2) my cap, (3) my tobacco- 
pouch, (4) my pipe, (5) its dottle, and 
(6) a spot of my gore. The jabbed 
gentleman is unconvinced. My aim 
has been too unerring. No mere tyro, 
he insists, could have achieved such 
a fine shot. And, in truth, no mere 
tyro has. My skis have been at it for 
years. 

I am persuaded that the construction 
of skis should receive the attention of 
some humane reformer. Instead of 
being so preposterously polished under- 
neath they should have hob-nails. 
The Hob-Nailed Ski — that is my idea. 
In process of time friction would wear 
down the nails ; and when the neo- 
ph}te had mastered the art his skis 
would be smooth enough for anything. 
On the up-hiU journey the hob-nailed 
ski would be perfection. With the 
present absurd slithery skis you can 
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Broker {to wealthy but sU'ugy ClieM), “ Glad you did so well with those shabes I 

TOLD YOU TO BUY.” 

Client, “Why, I lost a pot of money over them.” 

Broker, “ What ! You bought at two and sold at seven, didn’t you 1 ” 

Client , “Ay ! But they went up to ten after!” 


never prophesy, when you take a step, 
whether it is going to be forward or 
backward. And on the downhill trip 
the hob-naaled skis* rate of progress 
would afford you leisure to enjoy the 
beauties of the scenery and to laugh at 
the beginners tumbling. 

But they are very conservative here 
at Wengen. Meyer is the only man 
who appreciates my hob-nail notion — 
and he is unable to it because he 
is suffering from sciatica, complicated 
by a stiff neck, after attempting to 
participate in an English-style figure 
round an orange on the rink. (“ My 
skate he did swank into the top hole, 
and I did put on side. I lie on the 
sofa therefore. A cigar you will 
soundly smoke with me, yes? ”) And 
the secretary of the Suicides’ Club 
wouldn’t hear of my skis. He said 
they would spoil the snow. Spoil the 
snow ! He cannot have seen the 
place where my non-hob-nail skis 
showed me yesterday how a long 
jump should be done. 


“Beadles. — The meet of Major Allott’s 
beadles on Saturday was at Keddington Osiei*s.” 
— Hull Times. 

What we really want to see is a meet 
of churchwardens, 

“We cannot learn too soon or too well that 
in ourselves is lodged whatever force is needed 
to send ns along the path of a successful life ; 
that close behind us is the work which our 
hands are to do .” — Bdinhurgh JSvening 'Despatch, 

This rather takes the edge off the 
motto, “When once you’ve put your 
hand to the plough, don’t look back.” 
You almost must, if it ’s behind you. 

“Owing to the General Election, Messrs. 
Sidgwick and Jackson are postponing the 
publication of Mr. Bram Stoker’s new work, 

‘ Eanions Impostors .’” — The Bookseller, 

We beg to observe, in our best cynical 
vein, that it was a pity to miss such an 
appropriate moment. 

From a catalogue ; “The Bepeateb ; During 
the Sale we shall offer, as usual, this well-known 
Skirt.” 

It must go off this year. 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(By Mr. Bunch's Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

Mr. Walter Sichel’s discovery of The Glenbervie 
Journals (Constable) was not quite so happy a find as 
that of The fireevey Paj^ers. Their period is pretty much 
the same as that through which Creevey lived, plotted, 
and wrote his diary. All unconscious of rivalry as a 
chronicler Lord Glenbervie had an instinctive dislike of 
Creevey, w’hom he refers to as ‘'the accusateur offlcienx 
who tried to obtain eminence (unsuccessful attempt ! ) by 
personalities in the absence of the parties concerned.*' 
Lord Glenbervie, having a wide acquaintance among 
public men, had not the gift his contemporary was 
endowed with of making his surroundings interesting. 
He was, to tell the truth, a dull man. The sentence 
quoted gives some indications of his literary style. His 
journal, written chiefly at the 
uncongenial hour between six 
and seven in the morning, is 
through many pages as dreary 
as if the work he was engaged 
upon was the posting up of 
the family laundry-book. Still 
here and there we catch a pleas- 
ant glimpse of how people lived 
in the good old days. Such an 
one is presented in the story 
told by Lord Malmesbury how 
in the year 1774 the Due de 
Biron came from Versailles to 
Berlin' on a secret commission, 
and Lord Malmesbury lodged 
him in his house for a twelve- 
month, “during wdiich he 
thought he was outwitting his 
host, who found easy means of 
reading all his despatches and 
taking copies of such parts as 
he chose.” Lord Glenbervie 
makes no comment on this 
domestic arrangement, which 
seems to have been up to date. 

Mr. SiCHEL makes provoking 
references to spicy passages 
omitted lest they should make 
the book too lively. His own 
style occasionally suffers, probably from sympathy with the 
diarist he edits. Cataloguing Glenbervie’ s distinguished 
friends, he says, “ he was the intimate of Lord Sheffield, 
through whom he was throwm with Gibbon.” Whether 
the two were thrown by a single tour de force or one after 
the other, and what became of the riven peer, are details 
not disclosed. 


Once upon a time — but it must have been before Mr. 
Eoosevelt had added so largely to the list of the world’s 
extinct mammals — a sporting English millionaire went off 
to get a little big-game shooting on Afric’s burning shore. 
And -while he was away a letter offering him the master- 
ship of the Mullenboden hounds fell into the hands of his 
young cousin and namesake, Derrick Boiirke Herring. 
Now Derrick, junior, was rather hard up, and instead of 
sending the letter back, in which case Miss Dorothea 
Conyers couldn’t have written her book — Tivo Imimtors 
and Tmker (Hutchinson) — he was persuaded by his 
charming sister to pretend that he was the millionaire. 
So for nearly a whole season he himted the Mullenboden 


hounds, wdiile beside him sported on the green of the Irish 
hunting-field his little sister Josephine, disguised as his 
first whip by breeches and boots and the wearing of the 
pink. At this point I confess that I very nearly went 
home. I couldn’t see even Miss Vesta Tilley carrying 
out this part of the imposture with success. However, 
I knew that Irish bullfinches are often not so stiff’ as 
they look. So I crammed my hat over my eyes and 
scrambled over somehow, and was rewarded by a rattling 
run after the two Herrings, with some very pretty love- 
making thrown in when we all came home tired from 
hunting. And if you have a taste for sport and Irish 
ways and scenery and pleasant people and a happy ending 
I advise you to follow my example. I ought to add that 
Tinker was the fifth part of the only other pack besides 
the Mullenboden which Derrick had ever hunted, and that 
he saved Josephine from drowning when she met with the 
inevitable accident by which her sex was at last revealed. 

Since reading Master and 
Maid (Murray) I feel that I 
missed something during my 
schooldays, for when I was 
dining with my house-master 
no charming girl ever burst 
upon us and took possession of 
him, me and the place. But 
then my house-master was 
married, while Anthony Bevan 
was only thirty-seven and a 
bachelor, and if Lallie Glonmell 
had arrived (and I wish she 
had) there would not have been 
the complications with which 
Mrs. Allen Harker has amused 
me. Lallie was not exactly 
pretty, but she was Irish and 
had a “way,” and her arrival 
was rather awkward. How 
awkward it was, please allow 
Mrs. Harker to tell you. There 
is not an incident in her story 
which might not conceivably 
have happened, and she has 
been supremely successful in 
reproducing the atmosphere of 
a public school. But why, I 
wonder, did she choose the 
awful name of Hamchester7 To invite anyone to call 
himself an “ Old Ham,” or even an “ Old Chesterton,” is 
surely to court refusal. “ Hamcestrian ” is also unthinkable. 


I ’m pleased with H. J. Smith the way 
He wields the novel-maker’s pen ; 

I like the style of Harry J. 

(Although sententious now and then) ; 
His theme, a strong one ringing true, 

I like ; I also like the twang, 

The metaphors, to me quite new, 

Of Harry James’s Yankee slang. 

In books that hail from over-sea 
I look, to justify the trip. 

For something of a high degree 
In all the points of authorship ; 

In none of these does Harry fail ; 

But one thing which I haven’t found 
Is why on earth he calls the tale 
(From Constable) Enchanted Ground, 



“I’m surprised that you should remember me after 

ALL THESE YEARS.” 

“Why not? Same face, isn’t it?” 
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OMAQIX/APIA GtEohge ALEXANDER, Speaking a certain English railway company 

UMAKIV.AKIA. L.O.C. Teachers’ Conference, striking his breast and saying, “ Thank 

, ^ It is rumoured that another dockyard advised stage lessons for children, on Heaven, this could not happen on our 
I is to be constructed on the East Coast, the ground that, if one acts the part of line ! ” 

; This, we suppose, is part of the admir- a noble character, one becomes noble. ' 

: able policy of laying down two Kiels This may explain much in regard to On the 11th inst., Lord Egbert 
to one. some of those actresses who take the Cecil moved a resolution in favour o£ 


to one. some of those actresses who take the Cecil moved a resolution in favour o£ j 

parts of ladies with a past. the Upper Chamber in the Hampstead 

The formation of the Leeds and ^ Parliament. Though Lord Egbert is 

District Liberal Clubs’ Brewery Co., * not a Peer, this episode lends colour to 

Ltd., is announced, and some interest- ^Our decadent age! Where is it the rumour published by us some time 

ing advertisements may now be ex- going to stop ? A circular concerning ago to the effect that London’s model 

pected. For instance, “ Haldane Stout the forthcoming Fancy Dress Ball of Parliaments might be induced to offer 
is the best.” the Chelsea Arts Club says: — “Cos- a limited number of seats to Peers in 

tume must be worn.” So far, excel- the event of their eviction from the 
With reference to a recent remark of lent. But wait : — “ Venetian Capes other place. 


the Upper Chamber in the Hampstead 
Parliament. Though Lord Egbert is 
not a Peer, this episode lends colour to 
Where is^ it the rumour published by us some time 


With reference to a recent remark of I lent. 

our^. about an agitation for the 

abolition of the Lower House 
a correspondent draws our atten- 
tion to the fact that there is 
already a Commons Preserva- 
tion Society in existence. - ' ‘ 

There is some probability, it 
is said, that the Turkish Govern- 
ment ‘may make the study of 
German obligatory in all schools 
in the Ottoman Empire. We 
, believe it is a fact that only 
those who have heard German 
spoken with a Turkish accent 
have any idea of the musical 
possibilities of the language. 11^ 


We are pleased to read in The 
Times that the late , Mr. Gard- 
STEiN has been repudiated by all 
respectable Anarchists in this 
country, ^ 

' To those newspapers which 
are expressing the view that too 
much fuss has been made about 
' the Sidney Street affair we 
would say: Why quarrel with 
your bread-and-butter ? 

sic sis 

A. barometer, and not a baro- 
netcy,- as was stated by a care- 


HjBBER 

KOT? 




:^ri 
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THE COHSOIEHOE-STKIOKEH DELINQUENT. 


It is stated that the burglars 
who recently broke into 49, Old 
Bond Street, wore gloves. But 
then one would expect Bond 
Street burglars to be dressy. 

From an advt. of an hotel for 
sale : 

‘ ‘ There is accommodation for nearly 
70 visitors, all in excellent repair and 
thoroughly well furnished. * ’ 

The business of the new manage- 
ment will be to keep up this high 
standard of vicarious catering. 

AN INTEECEPTED 
LETTEE. 

My dear Girl, — I shall 
never, I hope, make such an ass 
of myself as to attempt to in- 
struct you in any point of i 
behaviour or even suggest that 
you have a fault, but I do wish 
you would listen a little more 
closely sometimes when I am 
speaking. I know I am a dull 
fellow, and such things as I have 
to say to you are not pro- 
foundly interesting, but it does 
mean so much to me to be heard, 
and you are now and then so 
- fearfully short with me. Don’t ■ 


less contemporary, has been awarded and Turkish Caps will be considered be angry, will you? We have known 
to a brave skipper who made a rescue sufficient.” ^ each other too long for that, haven’t 

off the Mull of Galloway last month. we? It must he — how long? — five 

It was a stupid mistake. Baronetcies A Paris contemporary informs us years since you were first bored by my 

are not given for doing things. that among the anniversaries which remarks. No wonder, then, that you 

'I'.,,'!' . could be celebrated this month is that are getting less and less patient with 

speaking of a certain of the “quadrature du mouchoir de me and oftener and oftener ask me to 
costume, says, “The coat can be turned poche.” It is to be hoped that much say it again. There must, I think, be 
inside out with marvellous celerity, publicity will be given to this event, something wrong about my voice. If 
and its appearance is so absolutely with the result that one of the most so, I am truly sorry. I will go to ”a 
changed by the transformation that to useful inventions of all times will be vocalist, or whatever you call them, 
believe the garments one and the same brought to the notice of those persons This will perhaps save you from going 
model, is really difficult.” We can who are at present ignorant of it. to an aurist, which ! should never 

readily believe this. We tried the pro- . dream of asking you tordo. But mean- 

cess with our own coat the other day. A French gentleman has been while, when I succeed in attracting’ 

- awarded £2 damages against a railway your notice, you will try a little harder 

Everyone goes in for business now- ^ company because a train by which he to attend, won’t you ? 

adays. M.. Camille ^Flammarion -de- intended to travel started out of the' Your friend 

dares that the recent earthquakes are station two minutes too early. One - ' . 

due to the globe contracting. 1 can picture the Managing Director of To the Girl at the Telejphone Exchange* 
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THE TRIUMPH OF TRUTH. 

[In a leader, entitled “Ima^nation and !Fact,” The Daily OfmmcU 
rcmaiks that “anybody who looks at all closely at the Tory papeis 
must be struck by some curious things just now and, having developed 
this general observation with comments upon certain feats of political 
fancy issues the following authoritative statement: “Thus are imagi- 
nation and facts at strife. When it comes to the test of the division 
lobbies tiic facts will win.”] 

Nursed on opinion of the looser kind, 

Fed up with foolish talk and vacant tracts, 

How oft it eases my Platonic mind 
To think on regions where they know the Facts ; 

To feel that somewhere on Olympian heights, 

Within a zone of perfect calm located, 

Mocking Imagination’s mortal flights, 

Stands the abode of Truth Unmitigated. 

So in our little world of party feuds, 

Where daedal Fancy takes her chartered fling. 

And everyone portentously intrudes 
His own perversion of the Actual Thing, 

How well it is, when politicians urge 
Each man his private fiction like a hobby, 

To pause serenely till the Facts emerge 
From the infallible Bivision-Lobby. 

While some will tell you how the recent poll 
Condemned a rotten Peerage to the axe. 

And some, who claim to read the People’s soul, 

Say that it turned upon the tummy-tax ; — 

While thus Conjecture rides the vast inane 
Wafted by various Fancy-made propellers, 

I trust to Truth to make the matter plain 
When she conveys the verdict through her “ tellers.” 

None else can say just what the Public meant ; 

None but the speaking Truth can tell us why 
With such precise exactitude they sent 
The two great Parties back to make a tie ; 

Look to the Lobby, when the bells ring out ! 

Though Falsehoods meanwhile flourish for a wee bit, 
Elibank is her prophet ; he don’t doubt 
Magna est Veritas et p'malehit. 0. S. 


The New Coinage. 

Dear Mb. Punch, — ^You have before now hurt the sacred 
feelings of some of your Scots clients by wrongly referring 
to the inhabitants of Great Britain as “ the English.” It 
may please you therefore to have your attention called to a 
letter in a Eadical journal of Jan. 12, where the writer 
pleads against the use of a dead language on our new 
coins. “Is not the English language,” he asks, “more 
wudely spoken, and has it not a greater literature than any 
other ” ? (I should not dare to answer the second riddle, 
but as for the first I am very nearly sure that the English 
language is more widely spoken than Latin or any other 
dead language.) “Latin,” he continues, “is all right in 
its proper place, but when it obtrudes itself on our modem 
Eiiglish coinage it becomes an absurd anomaly.” I 
italicize the word “ English,” because the letter is signed 
“ Dei Gra. Hielan’ Laddie.” It almost looks as if the 
writer might be a Scot. What do you think ? ‘ 

Yours cannily, A Mon an’ a Brithee. 


“The first plxotograpli is that of a fourteen pound pike taken in a 
backyard from the top of a step-ladder .” — Ouuntry Life, 

Why go to Norway to fish ? Buy a step-ladder and fish 
in your own backyard. 


THE GOOSE. 

Scene — The dining-room at luncheon time* ' He and She are 
there with four children (three girls ranging in age from 
seven to eleven ^ and a hoy of three and a half). Also a 
Mademoiselle, They have just taken their seats and themeal 
is about to begin, A youthful footman is hovering about. 
He. Halloa! Why ’s the goose in front of me ? Where’s 
Parkins ? 

She, I told you all about it, but I suppose you didn’t 
listen. Parkins has gone to London to see his daughter 
married, and you ’ve got to carve the goose. 

He. Oh, come, I say 1 -That 's rather a stiff job, isn’t 
it ? A goose is such a rum bird to carve. 

She. My dear Charles, you ’ve always told me you were 
a sort of heavy-weight 'Championship carver. 

He, So I am at legs -of mutton and' chickens and hams. 
I simply can’t be beaten at baths; but a goose 1 
She. Well, if you won’t I must; 

He. Never, . . - 

She. Hurry up, then. We ’re all starving. 

He. ‘ It I must, I must, so here goes. (To the UtthMoy) 
J ohn, tell your mother not to allow you to choke yourseli with 
the spoon. Here ’s for a peerage or Westminster Abfcey. 
(He plunges the fork into the bird's breast and sets td work 
tvith the knife) This is easier than I thought. There! 
I Ve cut you two of the'daintiest slices I ’ve ever seen. 

She. Don’t forget the stujffing. 

He. Good heavens ! Stuffing ! Which end is it ? 

She, Don’t be absurd, Charles. 

. He, Can nobody tell a gentleman where a goose keeps 
its stuffing? I suppose I must chance it. (He does.) 
Wrong, of course. What a mercy there ’s only one other 
end. (He gets at the spiffing and inserts a spoon) Here 's 
stuffing for the million. It ’s more exciting than digging 
for diamonds. My, what a bird this is for stuffing! I 
must say it’s extremely creditable to you and cook to 
choose a bird like that. You might have picked a goose 
without any stuffing at all, and where should we have been 
then? \3e coniimies carping the breast. 

The Eldest Girl (to the Second). Dad V making a joke now. 
Second Girl. No, he isn’t.' That wasn’t a joke. Dad 
meant that. , . ■ 

Third Girl, Never mind, Dad. I like your jokes. 

He, Thank you, Betsy.’ You ’ve got a kind heart. 

She. Do get on a little faster, dear. You ’re^keeping the 
children waiting, and we shall never finish luncheon at' 
this rate. > , 

He, That’s a nice thing to say to a man when he’s 
doing his best. I ’m all among the legs and wings now, so 
I mustn’t be hurried. This looks like a wing, but where ’s 
its joint? (He begins to perforin feats of strong th'witk the 
carving-knife) ^ I take back everything I said in prai^ of 
this blessed bird. Tt hasn’t got a joint anywhere. (More 
feats) If — ^I — don’t — get — through — something — directly 

— ^you — can — count — me — out. > I ’ll > 

\At this point the goose, having been incautiously 
elevated, drops hack into the dish ivith a splash. 
The children yell with joy. 

Third Girl. You ’ve splashed Madamazelle in the face. 

He. Mille pardons,* Mademoiselle. La sauce 

Mademoiselle. Ce n’est rien, Monsieur. Vous avez vis4 
juste, m6me trop juste. Je I’ai re 9 ue dans la bouche. 

The three Girls (more or less together). Dad ’s splashed 
MadamazeUe. . Dad ’s spoilt the table-cloth.' ^ There ’s a big 
splash on the silver cup. Doesn’t it make your face look 
funny in the eup ? There ’s a splash on my hand, &c., &c. 

He (in a voice of Silence, ungrateful children. 

You ought to be* thankful you've got ‘any' gravy to be 
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THE EXILE SUPPLANTED; 

OE, THE ENOCH ABDEN OE FLEET STEEET. 

[There has been a rumour, generally discredited, that Temple Bai- may he re-estahlished in London, though not on its old site.] 








WHY NOT? 

The Feline Fub-cleaning Association. Furs cleaned by an entirely new and natural process. 


splashed with. If I hear another word there shall be no 
apple tart. 

Third Girl, Oh, Dad, you mustn’t. I your carving, Dad. 

She. You have just touched the clean table-cloth, haven’t 
you, dear ? 

He, Yes, just the tiniest little pet of a spot. 

Second Girl {reproachfully). Oh, Dad! I’ve counted 
twenty-six and I haven’t finished yet. 

[At last he completes his carving and smJcs bach into his 
chair exhausted. 

He. I hope Parkins hasn’t got any more daughters. 

She, Hear, hear 1 


I AN UNDESIEABLE ALIEN. 

Dear Mr. Punch, — Now that Public Opinion is being so 
I very much exercised as to the wisdom of allowing foreign 
“ undesirables to use our tight little island as a refuge, don’t 
you think. Sir, that this would be an admirable opportunity 
to get something done with regard to that most undesirable 
of all aliens, our Weather ? 

As far as I can make out. Sir, we have no weather of 
our own — at least, if we have, it never gets a chance to show 
itself, being quite overshadowed by these abominable foreign 
importations. Whenever I look at the weather reports I 
find something like this: '‘The Scandinavian cyclonic 
disturbance is advancing rapidly in the direction of the 
British Isles, while the Icelandic depression is already* 
encroaching on our northern shores,” or “ The deep cyclonic ! 


system which is at present centring in the southern part 
of these islands has travelled over from Siberia, and may 
be expected to increase in severity for some days.” 

Now why should we put up with these foreign mis- 
creants any longer ? Why should our island be the popular 
resort of every meteorological desperado in two continents ? 
Their own countries won’t stand them, that ’s evident. And 
there is good reason to suppose that they never display 
their fuU^ malevolence until they reach us. Other places 
have their little climatic trials, I admit; but though the 
behaviour of these disturbances and depressions is bad 
enough over there to merit their immediate expulsion by the 
clear-headed foreigner they reserve their most fiendish out- 
rages for British soil. We offer them a refuge and they 
repay us with the blackest treachery. 

No, Sir, the strictest regulations must be •drawn up to 
prevent this abuse of hospitality. Let every doubtful de- 
pression and disturbance that fails to guarantee a reasonable 
modicum of sunshine per diem be resolutely deported back 
to the country of origin.^ What we want is Protection ; we 
must refuse to be the climatic dumping-ground of Europe. 
Eor I am old-fashioned enough to believe, Sir, that, given a 
clear field, we ourselves could manufacture here in England 
all the weather that is required for home consumption, 
■y^hatever the results of our first unskilled attempts, they 
couldn’t very well be any worse than these imported 
specimens. With " British Weather for British Consumers 
and Down with Eoreign Depressions ” as our battle-cry. 

Yours, etc., Patriot. 
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THREATENED BILUARD DEADLOCK. 

Gray’s Breaks lead to Trouble. 

Australian Fury. 

The spectacle of the classic and 
superb Diggle (who has recently 
beaten Stevenson by several thousand 
points) being kept in his seat for two 
whole sessions {defense de rire) while 
George Gray, the Australian marvel 
of eighteen, was compiling more re- 
cords off the red, at last brought 
matters to a head, and the Billiards 
Control Association are now hard at 
work trying at the same time to come 
to a conclusion with regard , 
to the stroke, to appease 
Diggle and to pacify the 
warlike sons of an outraged 
Commonwealth, 

But, first, what is the 
stroke? Well, it is quite 
simple. It is rnerely going 
in off the red^ into one or 
other of the middle pockets 
and then doing it again and 
again until you do it oftener 
than any one else and your 
father kisses you to a pulp. 

We can all make the stroke, 
but it has never occurred to 
us— not even to our profes- 
sionals — to go in for so 
much of it. One or two, and 
then the ordinary amateur — 
you or I — turns to other and 
more attractive^ fields of 
action, to the cannon, to the 
white loser, to the failure to 
score, and even to the miss- 
cue. Our game is varied; 
the boy Gray’s is monoto- 
nous, Clever he may be, but 
’tedious and tiresome. And 
think of Diggle seated there 
with his chin on his knees 
for four long hours ; and 
people in the hall, who had 
paid to see him too 1 Some- 
thing, of course, had to be 
done. Billiards was threatened ; our 
best professionals made to look foolish. 

It is not the first time the authorities 
have had to act. There was a stroke 
once called ^the push. Where is it 
now? To be found in its perfection 
one must seek the giddy haunts of 
bagatelle. There was a stroke called 
the spot. A little man named Peall 
used to make it. His head just ap- 
peared above the table, but he could 
make the stroke for ever, and since 
this shot, too, injured the game as a 
whole it had to go. Then came the 
anchor, and that also had to go, but 
not before Beece had made nearly a 
quainter of a million points from it at 
the top end in the watches of many 
nights, while the reporters slept in 


baulk and elsewhere on the table. And, 
lastly, a run of direct nursery cannons 
(which you and I can do so beautifully) 
was limited to twenty-five. 

With such a record behind them the 
Billiard authorities naturally would not 
have shrunk for a moment from tack- 
ling young George Gray and the red 
losers, had it not been for one thing. 
George Gray is an Australian ; and, 
they asked themselves, is it wise to 
excite Australian anger? One knows 
those Antipodeans — how keen they 
are, how proud of their sportsmanship. 
Would it be a sensible act to clip this 



First Caddie [to second ditto). “Wouldn’t cost ’im much, not if ’e 
WAS playin’ wiv new-laid eggs.” 


young kangaroo’s wings ? Would any 
of the Billiards Control gentlemen be 
safe? Think of the boomerang, how 
deadly 1 The Sydney Bulletin, how 
lethal 1 The cassowary champagne, 
how flaming 1 

Deciding, therefore, that it was best 
to feel the pulse of Antipodean opinion 
before taking too decisive action, a 
number of cablegrams to prominent 
Australians and Australophils, with 
answers prepaid up to a reasonable 
amount (considering Australian elo- 
quence), were sent out by the Associa- 
tion. The replies are subjoined: — 
Clevi Hill. 

Gray must not be touched. He is 
one of our glories. My only regret is 
that he is right-handed. 


The Hon. W. B. Dealdn. 

If anything were done to depreciate 
or discourage the natural and acquired 
genius of the wonderful boy, George 
Gray, of whom the Daughter- Country 
is so rightly proud, I can assure 
England that no good would follow. 
Painter-cutting would inevitably result. 

The Editor, “ The Sydney Bulletin.’' 
Nothing can save England, if Gray’s 
stroke is barred or tampered with, from 
a wholesale revolt amongst the mar- 
supial population of Australia. It is 
enough. to make a dingo despair. 

Madame Melba. 

I trust that the poor boy 
will be allowed to go on as 
he is. We all delight in his 
bravura.^ 

Mr. Victor Trumper. 

My view is that 214 off 
the leather with Sinclair 
and Llewellyn bowling is 
better than any number off 
the red ivory. All the same, 
should seriously resent any 
interference with Gray. 

Madame Ada Crossley, 

I regard the proposal of the 
Billiards Control as an act 
of treason against the South- 
ern Cross. I shall never be 
able to sing Gray” 

without a painful conscious- 
ness that the first word ought 
to be spelled with two b’s. 

Lord Dudley. 

I am prepared to withdraw 
my resignation if by so doing 
I can in any way support my 
friend George Gray against 
this attempt to impair his 
supremacy. 

Mr. Bichard Jebb. 

This is worse than the 
Eeferendum. Morning Post 
staff absolutely solid in denouncing 
contemplated action as worthy of. Lord 
Bobert le Diable. 


“The Australian’s magnificent effort ter- 
minated by failure, after losing the red and his 
own ball, to screw into the top pocket .” — Daily 
Mail. 

With only his opponent’s ball to play 
with he ought to have had no difficulty 
in getting it into any pocket. 


“Quite an epidemic of burglary and house- 
breaking appears to be raging in London, no 
fewer than four oases coining before the 
magistrates in various courts .” — Foyal Corn- 
wall Gazette. 

Beally it’s hardly safe to sleep at 
nights. One house in every half million ! 
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RISING TO THE OCCASION. 

nuucaistle T^war's Wife {to New OooTc). “And yov aee'a High-Chdroh Woman, I hope?” 
mw Cook Oh, yes, Mum, High Church, and as the Chcece gets higher I get higher." 


ORDO EQUESTRIS. 

[A new method of settling the unfortunate differences letween Peers and 
Commo7is.] 

I AM not one of those whose swords 
Are pointed to assail the Veto, 

Nor yet do I defend the Lords 
Against the Socialist mosquito ; • 

I rather strum the tuneful chords 
Of harmony, and foot the boards 
Of state-craft with a free toe. 

Por when these civic feuds are rife 
And men with raucous tones or fruity 
Have made a burden of my life 
(We bards were meant to live for Beauty), 

To cut the Gordian knot of strife 
With reason’s penetrating knife 
Would seem to be my duty. 

They say — I get these newsy whiffs 
From friends who talk above their toddy — 

That Asquith, tired of verbal tiffs, 

With half a thousand peers of shoddy 
Will fight the Upper Chamber’s sniffs, 

A move that absolutely biffs 
. That legislative body. 

Well, I ’na no single Chamber chap ; 

The Constitution’s woven tissues 
In such a case I trow would snap, 

The use of Power be turned to mis-nse ; I 


But when hoc Councils have a scrap. 

One needs a third to join the gap 
And judge their jarring issues. 

Nor idly thus you ’ll understand 
With peaceful voice my Muse has twittered ; 
A House of Knights is what I ’ve planned 
To heal the rage of hearts embittered — 

Men of a sound commercial brand. 

Mayors and the like, with whom our land 
Is positively littered. 

These are the nation’s very soul, 

And ought by rights to rule her courses, 
Whom not the favour of the poll 
Nor accident of birth endorses, 

But bacon, beer, and boots and coal ; 

So to om help, 0 Knighthood, roll 
Up with your champing horses. Evoe. 


- Bsnekendorff, the Russian Ambassador, is spending a few 

T^gra;^^ the East Coast of Scotland.”— rfe Daily 

Apparently the Isle of iSlull is also spending a few davs 
on the East Coast of Scotland. 

“AU the bridesmaids,” says the Liverpool Courier, 
“wore gold jewelled breeches.” We are not surprised to 
read that “the wedding attracted a great deal of atten- 
tion. 
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LITTLE PLAYS FOR AMATEURS. 

The difficulty of finding suitable 
one- Act plays for country house thea- 
tricals has often been commented upon. 
The real trouble, however, is not that 
there is a scarcity of such plays, but 
that there are too many of them. But 
while there are many plays there are 
not more than half-a-dozen types, and 
it is felt that if the choice of the 
amateur impresario were restricted to 
single examples of these plays he 
would, without losing anything^ of 
artistic value, be a considerable gainer 
in the matter of time. We propose, 
therefore, to indicate, once and for all, 
the types at his disposal. 

I. — Fair Mistress Dorothy.'* 

[Penalty for performing this play, one guinea. 
Second otfenee, twenty-one days.] 

. The seem is mi apartment in the man- 
sion of Sir Thomas Farthingale, 
There is no med to describe the 
furniture in it, as rehearsals will 
show luhat is wanted. A picture 
or tioo of previous Sir- Thomas's 
might be seen on the walls, if you 
have an artistic friend loho could 
arrange this ; but it is a mistake 
to hang tip your oion ancestors, as 
some of your gmsts may recognise 
them, and thus pierce bejieath the 
vraisemblance of the scene. 

The period is that of Cromwell — sixteen 
something. 

The costumes are, as far as possible, of 
the same period. 

Mistress Dorothy Farthingale is seated 
in the middle of the stage, reading 
a letter and occasionally sighing. 

Enter My Lord Carey. 

Carey. Mistress Dorothy alone ! 
Truly Fortune smiles upon me. 

Dorothy {hiding the letter quickly). 
An she smiles, my lord, I needs must 
frown. 

j Carey {iised to this sort of thing and 

no longer put off by it). Nay, give me 
but one smile, sweet mistress. {She 
sighs heavily) You sigh ! Is 't for me ? 

Dorothy {feeling that the sooner he 
and the audience understand the situ- 
ation the better). I sigh for another, 
my lord, who is absent. 

Carey {annoyed). Zounds, and 
zounds again 1 A pest upon the 
fellow! {He strides up and down the 
room, keeping otit of the way of his 
sword as much as possible.) Would 
that I might pink the pesky knave 1 
Dorothy {ttmiing upon him a look oj 
hate). Would that you might have 
the chance, my lord, so it were in fail 
fighting. Methinks Eoger's sword- 
arm will not have lost its cunning ir 
the wars. 

Carey. A traitor to fight against his 
King 1 

Dorothy. He fights for what he 
thinks is right. {She takes out his 
letter and kisses it.) 

Carey {observing the action). You 
have a letter from him 1 

Dorothy (hastily concealing it, and 
turmng pah). How know you that ? 

Carey. Give it to me! {She shrieks 
and rises.) By heavens, madam, I will 
have it I 

[He struggles with her and seizes it. 

Enter Sir Thomas. 

Sir Thomas. Odds life, my lord, 
what means this ? 

Carey {straightening himself). It 
means, Sir Thomas, that you harbour a 
rebel within your walls. Master Eoger 
Dale, traitor, corresponds secretly with 
your daughter. 

' [Who, I forgot to say, has swooned. 
Sir Thomas {sternly). Give me the 
letter. Ay, 'tis Eoger’s hand, I know 
it well. {He reads the letter, which is 
fall of thoughtful metaphors, aloud to the 
audience. Suddenly his eyehroios go up 
to express surprise. He seizes Lord 
Carey by the arm). Ha ! Listen 1 
“ To-morrow, when the sun is upon the 
western window of the gallery, I will 
be with thee." The villain 1 

Carey {loho does not know the hoiise 
very well). When is that?" 

‘ kir Thomas. Why, 'tis now, for I 
have but recently passed through the 
gallery and did mark the sun. 

Carey {fiercely). In the name of the 
King, Sir Thomas, I call upon you to 
arrest this traitor. 

Sir Thomas {sighing). I loved the boy 
well, yet 

[He shrugs his shoulders expressively 
and goes out with Lord Carey to 
collect sufficient force for the arrest. 

Enter Eoger by secret door r. 
Boger. My love! 

Dorothy {opening her eyes). Eoger ! 
Boger. At last ! 

[For the moment they talk in short 
sentences like this. Then Dorothy 
puts her hand to her brow as if she 
is remembering something horrible. 
Dorothy. Eoger! Now I remember! 
It is not safe for you to stay ! 

Boger {very brave). Am I a puling 
. child to be afraid? 

1 Dorothy. My Lord Carey is here, 
I He has read your letter, 
f Boger. Theblack-livereddog ! Woulc 
[ I had him at my sword's point to teacb 
him manners. 

^ [He puts his hand to his heart anc 
) staggers into a chair. 

: Dorothy. Oh, you are wounded ! 

Boger. Faugh, 'tis but a scratch. An 
i I a puling 

[He faints. She binds up his ankle 

Enter Lord Carey with two soldiers. 
Carey. Arrest this traitor! (Eoger ! 
is led away by the soldiers) 

Dorothy {stretching out her hands to 
him). Eoger! {She sinks into a chair.) \ 
Carey {choosing quite the wrong , 
moment for a proposal). Dorothy, I i 
love you ! Think no more of this 
traitor, for he will surely hang. 'Tis ■ 
your father’s wish that you and I • 
should wed. 

Dorothy (revising him). Go, lest I , 
call in the grooms to whip you. 

Carey. By heaven {thinlmig 

better of it) 1 go to fetch your father. 

[Exit. ■ 

Enter Eoger by secret door l. 
Dorothy. Eoger! You have escaped ! | 
Boger. Knowest not the secret pas- i 
sage from the wine cellar, where we so 
often played as children? 'Twas in , 
that same cellar the thick-skulled i 
knaves immured me. 1 

Dorothy. Eoger, you must fly ! Wilt 1 
wear a cloak of mine to elude our * 
enemies ? 

Boger (missing the point rather). '■ 
Nay, if I die, let me die like a man, not : 
like a puling girl. Yet, sweetheart 

Enter Lord Carey. 

Carey {forgetting himself in his con- 
fusion). Odds my zounds, dod sink 
me ! What murrain is this ? i 

Boger {seizing Sir Thomas's sivord, 
which had been accidentall/y left behind . 
on the table, as I ought to have said 
before, and advancing threateningly). \ 
It means, my lord, that a villain's time ' 
has come. Wilt say a prayer ? ! 

[They fight, and Carey is disarmed } 
before they can hurt each other. 

Carey {dying game). Strike, Master ; 
Dale ! i 

Boger. Nay, I cannot kiU in cold 
blood. ^ 

[He throws down his sword. Lord | 
GdiXey exhibits considerable emotion } 

■" at this, and decides to turn over | 
an entirely new leaf. 

Enter two soldiers. ! 

Carey. Arrest that mto! (Eoger ' 
is seized again) Mistress Dorothy, it i 
is for you to say what shall be done 1 
with the prisoner. 

. Dorothy {standing up if she ivas 
- sitting doion, and sitting down if she i 
was standing up). Ah, give him to ; 
me, my lord ! , 

[ Carey {joining the hands of Eoger 
^ and Dorothy). I trust to you, sweet 
mistress, to see that the prisoner does 

1 not escape again. 

[Dorothy and Eoger embrace each 
other, if they can do it without' 

^ causing a scandal in the neighbour- 

hood, and the curtain goes down. 

A. A. M. 



I.— Typical specimen oe shooting-paPvTY geoup. 


11. — Design eoe something eresh. 
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THE SIMPLE SHEPHERD. 

A Winston-^d-Llotd Georghc. 

An aged man, 

. Still hearty and still hale, 

A simple swain from out the West, 
What should he know of gaol ? 

He had a rustic woodland air, “ 

He plied his humble art 
On uplands where the hinds prepare 
Sheep for the mutton mart. 

He loved his flock, he knew them all, 
Nor lost them, like Bo-Peep, 

And to his side by name could call 
Each individual sheep. 

One day, when after work he stood 
Beside an old church door. 

He found a little box of wood, 

'Twas labelled, '' For the Poor."' 

Within the box, as he could see, 

A silver florin lay, 

“The Poor,'* he cried; “nay, that 
means me,” 

And took the coin away. 

And so because, overcome by ale. 

He took what wasn’t his’n, 


For thirteen years, so ran the tale, 

They shut him up in prison. 

Par from the sheep he loved so well, 
Companioned by despair. 

They left him in a narrow cell 
With nought but prison fare. 

At last two gentlemen came by 
Of credit and renown, 

Seeking a good election-cry, 

From famous London town. 

Kind hearts are more than coronets, j 
And many a time and oft 
Their tears had flowed in rivulets, 

‘ For, oh, their hearts were soft. 

A soldier’s coat the one had worn, 

A laser’s robe the other, 

And now, in loyal friendship sworn, 
They joined to help their brother. 

The soldier sighed; “Foul shame,” he 
cried ; 

“ And yet I think,” said he, 

“ This tale of woe may serve to 
show 

Our famous clemency.” 


“ I grieve to see,” the lawyer wept, 

“ This poor old shepherd’s vile end ; 

I fear this scandal can’t be* kept 
From my good friends at Mile End.” 

For months and months they thought 
it o’er, 

To be or not to be ; 

Then opened wide the prison door 
And set the Shepherd free. 

In Wales a nice retreat was found 
Where he might come and go. 
Though ere he left it he was bound 
To let his patrons know. 

On Saturday his toil began. 

On Sunday where was' he ? 

Ask it of those who made the plan. 
The plan "to set him free. 

Where did that gentle shepherd go. 
And how shall end our tale ? 

I rather trow that we shall know 
When he comes back to gaol. 

For there ’tis plain we ’ll see again 
This man from Dartmoor (Devon), 
Whose toll of years was thirty-eight 
Of prison-service to the State, 

The rest but twenty- seven. 
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TROUSEP«.S 



CELEBRITIES OUT OF THEIR ELEMENT.— lY* 


AVAI^BLB AT THE TIME) OOKTAINS, BEHIND CABEFDLLY DRAW EMND^ VEHICLE (THE ONLY KIND 

THE United States. Memrf.i)« op the illustrated Ppess souts foe a triumphal tour of 

him as he mounted his cab hayTbeen Sstructpd to fraternity who were to have immortalised 

trousers with one foot oriHE sIL of ! SrTed sawon ” =“ ™ going-away 


TO THE PAVILION CLOCK. 

At a Football Match. 
Aeound the ropes the tumult swayed 
On rows of myriad feet, 

The stands were packed with those that 
paid 

A shilling for a seat, 

And faces blue and faces red. 

And wild eyes starting from the head, 
Confessed some little heat. 

And now from every side arose 
Full many a voice to prime 
Their friends to newer zeal, their foes ' 
To play the game (or gime). 

While sounding threats, extremely free, 
To scrag the whistling referee 
Assailed the thick sublime. 

And I, too, though of sober mood, 

! Letting my zeal outrun 
Discretion, bellowed, howled and booed, 


And carried on like fun ; 

Till suddenly, thou thing of Awe, 

I lifted up my gaze, and saw 
Thy face, majestic One. 

From thy high gable near the roof 
Thou gazed'st on the show 

Supremely, icily aloof 
From them that raged below ; 

While they, with puny fires, waxed hot. 

Time’s very flight concerned thee not, 
Thou didst not even go. 

Alone above that purpled crowd 
Thy face was aU u^ushed. 

Where every other voice was loud, 
Thine, thine alone, was hushed. 

There, while the world beneath thee 
- raved, 

Thou wert the one thing well-behaved ; 
I reaUy felt quite crushed. 

And, gazing on thine awful face. 

Upon my spirit came 


A numbing sense of dull disgrace, 

A sudden chill of shame ; 

The moments passed unheeded by. 
The sport concerned me not, though I 
Had money on the game. 

In vain I strove to keep my glance 
Fixed on that paltry fray ; 

Thy grave unsmiling countenance 
Seemed somehow to convey 
A mute contempt, a settled scorn 
Too righteous to be tamely borne — 

I had to go away, 

O Clock, 0 cold and self-serene, 

Bitter it was to see 
How low that unbecoming scene 
Appeared to one like Thee ; 

And sad — 0 grave and lucid brow — 
To think that we were Britons, Thou 
Wast made in Germany. 

Dum-Dum. 
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WAS JULIUS C^SAE BVEE IN 
LONDON ? 

Dear Sir, — Permit me to settle this 
vexed question once and for all.^ A few 
years ago there was, in the neighbour- 
hood of Herne Hill— and it may still 
be there if a criminal disregard for 
historic monuments has not allowed it 
to fait into decay — a neat and attractive 
erection bearing the inscription, Julius 
C^SAR Summer House, and some 
reference to rustic work which, being 
extraneous, I have now forgotten. 
Gareiok, we know, had a villa at 
Hampton, Pope a grotto at Twicken- 
ham, Bruce a castle at Tottenham, 
Hadrian a villa in Northumbria, and 
so on. The interesting relic in South 
London not only establishes^ the fact of 
OiESAR's presence, but indicates that 
in the early days of the Eoman occu- 
pation it was customary to have a 
period of summer here in our metro- 
polis. Yours faithfully, 

Histoeicus. 

Sir,— Julius C^sar never visited 
London. William Shakspbaee lived 
on the spot 300 years nearer his time, 
so that he was in a better position 
to form an accurate judgment. Yet 
Shaxspeabe makes no reference to the 
alleged incident, and he was a writer 
■of great distinction, and generally 
accurate with regard to historical detail. 

Mr. Bernard Shaw, who also at one 
■ time resided on the spot, has written a 
play on the same subject. Mr. Shaw is 
fully capab1e-of making up his history 
as he goes along, and the fact that he 
never invented this myth shows that 
he did not think it worth inventing. 

The public and the press have — as 
usualr— got the thing wrong. In the 
present case they have probably con- 
fused some hazy recollection of Sir 
Julius C.aESAB*s tomb in the City with 
something, inaccurately related, which 
they have recently misread about the 
Cato Street conspiracy. 

Yours truly, Adelphian. 

My dear Sir, — Possibly the solution 
of this burning question is to be found, 
not so much by examining local evi- 
dence as in the conscientious study of 
the conditions which existed in the 
palmy era of Eome^s ascendency. In 
this connection there is no more agree- 
able way of acquiring the necessary 
information than in the perusal of 
sound literature, dealing — ^frequently in 
the palatable guise of wholesome fiction 
— ^with the period concerned. Here I 
am reminded of a little work which 
was received very favourably by the 
press {The Glaokfeldy Herald said, I 
think, “ Painstaking . . . and displays 
. . , signs of , ability).” It is'called, 


if I remember the title rightly, Thumbs 
Down ! or, Ave, Omar ! ” The author 
has evidently made the epoch the subj ect 
of close study and much thought, and 
— ^being entirely disinterested — I can 
warmly recommend the volume (it 
flashes across my mind that it is pub- 
lished at 6/-, with the usual discount) 
to those who are fond of dwelling on 
the times that have passed away for 
aye. Yours most sincerely, 

V. Crummles. 

Dear Sir, — ^Whether Julius OiESAR 
actually visited London or not, the 



Betty has grown tired of Teddy Bears, 
so NOW HER Governess is quite in the 

FASHION. 


weight of evidence is overwhelming 
that the Phoenicians landed in Corn- 
wall (aptly termed the Eiviera of 
England) at a much earlier date. The 
reason is not far to seek. Here, at St. 
Blazes, while the climate is invigora- 
ting, the mean annual 

^You may send the Illustrated 
Booklet if yoii insist, hut this letter 
m 2 ist now cease . — Ed.] 


‘^Elegance is, again, a different quality, and 
a woman may dress with ‘chic,' but may not 
really attain elegance, while, on the other hand, 
there are some women w^ho have ‘ chic ' and yet 
who lack the very subtle gift of elegance.” — 
Evening Kews.^ 

The chances of missing elegance seem 
rather numerous. 


STUDY EOE A POPULAE 
BALLAD. 

Won’t you come, my dearest girlie. 
At the hour of dawning day, 

When the dewdrops bright and pearly 
Mirror back the Milky Way 1 
When the owl is gently hooting 
On the oleander tree. 

And the nightingale is fluting 
Tira lira, tra la lee ? 

Oh, put on your daintiest kirtle 
Ere the turtle dove turns turtle 
And the magic of the myrtle 
Turns to ashes at our feet ; 

Come and listen to my pleading, 

Eor ’tis you that I am needing, 

And my tender heart is bleeding 
Eor your love that is so sweet. 

Wake and hurry with your toilet, 
Little bonnie girlie mine, 

Ere the petals of the violet'" 

Wither in the noonday shine, 

Lo ! the world its best apparel 
Has ecstatically donned, - 
And the song-birds raise their carol 
In your honour, Hildegonde ; 

And the kindly cows are mooing 
As the cud they ’re gently^ chewing, 
And the cuckoos are cuckooing 
And the merry lambkins bleat. 
Come and listen to my pleading, 

Eor ’tis you that I am needing, 

And my tender heart is bleeding 
Eor your love that is so sweet. 

* Pronounce “ voilet.” 


THE NOVEL OE THE SEASON. 

It was Jones who began it by saying 
excitedly, “ Of course you ’ve read Pink 
Poppies, the book of the publishing 
season, that everybody’s going crazy 
over ? ” I said, “No ; do tell me about 
it,” and Jones gave me a resume of the 
plot, which, as he said, was a remark- 
ably fine one, and described the cha- 
racters, all (it seemed) wonderfully inte- 
resting, and yet exactly like the people 
one meets in everyday life ; but there ’ 
was a something more about the book, 
an atmosphere which had to be expe- 
rienced to be believed, which it was 
impossible for him to attempt to com- 
municate. T yawned and said I would 
read it. 

The lady whom I took in to dinner 
the same evening almost immediately 
opened fire with, “ Of course you ’ve 
read Pink Poppies ? What do you 
feel about it ? ” And I (I hope I may 
be forgiven) told a pink lie, and 
answered, “ Isn’t it splendid ? ” adding 
hurriedly, “but I would rather know 
what you think of it.” So I got 
a second account of Pink Poppies, in 
which the characters (and even the 
plot) seemed rather different but none 
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ITow THAT THT DOGS AEH A HEGOOHr^n , ' 

MAHE SPECIAL PHOVISIOH TOE THIS 1CTLUENTIAl''sECTiL "T IIIOH TIME THAT HESTAHHAHTS SHOULD 


^e less beautiful and stimulatinff. 
Human nature, after aU, is fuU of these 
inconsistencies, and it was now that it 
began to dawn on me' what a wonder- 
lul book Pink Poppies must be. Later 
on in the drawing-room I managed to 
obtain a third synopsis from another 
lady (some of the characters seemed to 
nave altered their names in the mean- 
time, but that, too, has been known to I 
occur in real life), and I began to -find 
myself taking strangely individual 
views about the heroine, and differing 
irom the ordinary opinion about the 
great emotional crisis of her life. 

After that I read eagerly all the 
newspaper reviews of Pink Poppies, 
and they all agreed in praising it, 
though all for quite different reasons; 
other j^ople also insisted on discussing 
Fink Poppies with me and growing 
enthusiastic ^ about it until gradually 
^ ^^®t of warring motives and 

changing events there grew up in 'my 
7 beautiful memory: 

F'^nk Poppies became a part of my 
liie, and I could more readily have 
borne the death of either of my great- 
. uncles than the loss of themew friends 
ound in its pages. I became an 


authority on Pinh Poppie$, and was 
celebrated as one who knew its hero 
more intimately and appreciated his 
mental struggles better than anybody 
else. I began to See the world through 
pink spectacles, and whenever I met 
Jones I would thank him effusively for 
being the first to introduce me to the 
book. 

I have not yet read Pinh Poppies, 
and I shaU never bring myself to do so 
now, for I feel sure I should be horribly 
disillusioned. 

A LOVE-SONG. 

{Out of Season.) 

Hee name is merely Sarah Cooke ; 

She 's not so bad a wench ; 

She Imits and sews and even knows 
A smattering of French ; 

And, what is more, her father ’s on 
The local petty bench. a 


3 Her teeth remind observant folk 
> Bather of gold than pearls ; 
j Her hair is sound and hedged around 
'■ With artificial curls ; 

^ Her eyes (a greyish-greenish-brown) 

' Are much as other girls’. 

H^’ singing voice is strong and large, 
She has a powerful throat ; 
H^hats suggest the cheaply dressed, 
Her boots suggest the vote ; 

And she is undefeated by 
The longest table d'hdte, 

H^ waist is of the size that most 
Suggests security ; 

H^ competence is not immense ; 

Her age is forty-three ; 

I cannot say what makes me think 
She is the girl for me. 

o the Secretary of the Victoria 

and Albert Museum : 


Her wit is of the nature which 
Not frequently expands. 

But, when it rips, produces quips 
Which no one understands ; 
She has, as all her friends admit, 
A useful pair of hands. 


^ directed to acknowledge the 
receipt of yonr letter received yesterday which 
will receive attention. 

This is one of those letters which 
cannot be dictated off-hand, demanding 
as they do the leisure of the study for 
their composition. I 
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WHEN WE ALL HAD A THOUSAND A YEAR! 

I can’t say for certain, but I suppose the sportsman who 
happened to be Prime Minister at the time must have been 
a bit on the Socialist side. Anyhow, he’d brought m a 
Bill for providing every grown-up male and female with a 
thousand a year for life. If anyone had more than that 
already, the State would collar the surplus— but nobody 
was to have less. 

Which was fair enough all round. _ For, as he put it, a 
thousand a year was as much as the richest re<][uired for all 
but purely artificial luxuries, while on such an income the , 
poorest would be enabled to lead a cultured existence in : 
hygienic surroundings. 

Where all these incomes were to come from I have 
forgotten now, but I know that the financial side of the 
scheme, as Tie explained it, was as simple as shelling peas. 
But of course the Nation had to be consulted first, and so 
the Bill was referred to a Poll of the People. The People 
seemed quite to take to the idea — the Bill was passed by an 
overwhelming majority amidst the wildest enthusiasm. 
PosMbly the fact that the number of voters with an 
income approaching a thousand a year was comparatively 
insignificant helped to make it popular. I myself was a 
clerk in one of the Government offices, and my own income, 
from all sources, just reached six hundred. But, although 
a bachelor and with no very ex][)ensive tastes, I found I 
generally exceeded it. An extra four hundred a year would 
leave me quite a comfortable margin. So of course I voted 
for the Bill. 

As soon as* it became Law my first step was to send in my 
resignation to my Chief. I didn’t see any sense in going on 
drudging from ten to five when I should . be getting more 
than three times my salary for doing nothing. And a lot 
of other fellows felt the same. All the shopkeepers, for 
instance, retired promptly. - What with Competition and 
Bad Seasons and incessant General Elections, they said, ^ it 
had been as much as they could do to make anything like 
a thousand a year. Now that that income was assured to 
them under any circumstances, it simply wasn’t good 
enough.. to .remain in business, especially if the profits 
.to go to the State ! The streets were an extra- 


were 

ordinary sight, with every tradesman in such a hurry to 
clear that he was positively forcing his stock on anyone 
whom he could get to carry it away for nothing, 
remember that, in the course of a short stroll through 
some of ‘our chief thoroughfares, I found myself burdened 
with a’ patent carpet>cleaner, an earthenware filter, a cut 
crystal chandelier, a' calf’s head, and a tray of glass eyes, 
none of* which I really required, but the people were 
so pressing that it would have been downright rude to 
refuse. 

Most of these articles I managed to shed as I went 
along, but I was not allowed to return empty-handed. 
There must have been some which I hadn’t the moral 
courage to deposit on anyone’s doorstep, or I could 
hardly have arrived at my rooms with, a hair-dresser’s 
dummy under one arm and a large gilded cow from 
a model dairy under the other. And when I got in 
I had an unpleasant surprise. My landlady informed me 
that she woidd be obliged by my finding other rooms as 
soon as possible. “The girl,” whose father had been 
employed as a road-sweeper by a District Council, had 
departed to live at home in ease and affluence, and Mrs. 
Simcox did not feel equal to .cooking for and waiting on me 
single-handed. Besides, as her husband’s and son’s joint 
incomes wordd, with her own, now amount to three 
thousand a year, it was clearly beneath their dignity to let 
lodgings. 


I tried to get rooms elsewhere, but without success. 

I couldn’t see a single fanlight thait exhibited a placard 
with “Apartments.” I suppose it was only what I 
might have expected. But what I own I JiadrCt been 
prepared for was the unanimity with which all classes 
were giving up their previous occupations. Even profes- 
sional criminals decided that honesty on a thousand a year 
was infinitely preferable to small and precarious gains with 
the risk of imprisonment. And a good thing they did, too, 
because every constable in the force had chucked his job 
already. But so had the Eailway Servants, and the Post- 
men, and, in short, all the sort of people one had come to 
depend on. It was most inconvenient to the Public, of 
course, and beastly selfish and inconsiderate into the 
bargain — but there was no arguing with the beggars I 
They’d only worked because they were obliged to, they 
said ; now they were independent, and would see the 
Public blowed before they ’d do another stroke ! 

Still, we might have got' along without them, somehow. 
What really upset us was the^ discovery that all the 
Butchers and Bakers and Provision Dealers generally had 
closed their shutters and set up as country gentlemen in 
suburban villas, as they could now well afford to do. As 
we had to have food, the Prime Minister ordered them all 
to come back at once and sell it to us. This they politely 
declined to do, unless they were permitted to pocket all the 
profits on their trading. Which, of course, would have 
knocked the bottom out of the Prime Minister’s financial I 
arrangements, so he wouldn’t and couldn’t give way on. 
the point. At least, not until there were riots and some 
pressure was put on him ; then he explained that the Govern- 
ment had never intended to discourage individual enter- 
prise. So in a very short time business was going on 
as briskly as ever. Only, somehow or other, everything 
seemed to cost ever so much more than it used to. It is 
true that wages were higher — a fellow who has a thousand 
a year already has to be paid pretty handsomely before he 11 
take on any job — but I fancy prices must have gone up 
higher still. Whether the Government had got into arrears 
with the incomes, or whether even a thousand a year was 
no longer enough for the barest necessaries is more than I 
can tell you. ■ All I do know is that things had come to 
such a pass .with me that I was just in the act of debating 
with myself whether I should go into the Workhouse or try 
to get taken on at the Docks as a “casual” for a paltry 
guinea an hour, when — ^well, as a matter of fact, I woke 
up. . . . ' 

It had only been a dream, and I daresay no more sensible 
than my. dreams ever are. Even, when I’m awake my 
Political Economy is a trifle weak — when I’m asleep I 
expect it ’s absolutely rotten 1 As likely as not a Bill for 
giving everyone a thousand a year would work out ’ quite 
differently. It might be a brilliant success. I mean, you 
must wait till it has actually been tried. And we mayn’t' 
have to wait so very long either. . E. A. 


“The eagle-owl now preserved in the Natural History Department of 
the British Mnsenm is a case in point. This particular bird, according 
to a naturalist writing lately in the Scotsman, had spent no less than 
seventy-two years of his life in captivity. If this is true, then I may 
fittingly conclude this article by wishing an owl’s IL^e to my readers.” — 
Country Life, - 

Always happy — ^never at a loss 1 


“The observer should be facing the northern horizon at about 
eight p.m., with the east on his right and the west on his left.” 

Newcastle Daily Chronicle. 

Even then he will be all wrong unless he ^ts the south 
firmly behind him. 
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UNAPPRECIATED TALENT. 

{without enthusi ^^^^ -Brilliant hunter, fast, jump anything, stay yor evee 


SNAPSHOT .LITEEATUEE. 

Speaking on the importance of 
j economising odd moments of time, 
I- Mr. W. E. Haevey, M.P. for Eoch- 
dale, the other day stated that he had 
read nearly the whole of Shakspeare 
; whilst shaving and putting on his collar. 
Earnest frequenters of Paternoster Eo w 
and other students of English litera- 
ture will accordingly -be gratified to 
' learn that the idea is being developed for 
their benefit. We are promised, during 
the forthcoming pubhshing season,- a 
“Dressing-table Gibbon in 6,600 half- 
page leaflets, crown octavo, long primer 
type, printed only on one side and tied 
together by the top left-hand corner, 
so as to be hung on the corner of the 
looking-glass. The operator, therefore, 
will not need to squint very badly 
while directing his razor with one eye 
and improving his classical knowledge 
with the other. ^ This edition should 
last him nearly eighteen years, using a 
leaflet each day. 

We hear also ‘of* the ‘‘ Wash-stand 
Wayerley Novels, ’’ divided into 10,958 
sections on celluloid tablets, impervious 


to soapsuds and not liable to damage 
by water. This is calculated to supply 
the studious time - economiser with 
masterpiece - instalments for thirty 
years exactly (counting leap-years), 
while he is, or should’ be, busy at the 
same time with his ablutions and teeth- 
cleaning. 

Another highly improving produc- 
tion is the Coat-rack Milton,** to be 
issued with a single hne on each page, 
and capable of being fastened upright 
on the wall of a vestibule or front hall. 
The diligent bank-clerk or the intel- 
lectual shop-walker, it is estimated, 
will just have time to master a single 
line of Paradise Lost as he seizes his 
hat and dives into his great-coat pre- 
vious to rushing forth to catch the train. 
A line a day will see his lifetime out. 

“The Tube-lift Tennyson Poster** 
offers culture to those soaring (or de- 
scending) souls who would otherwise 
be wasting the daily ten seconds of 
their journey up from, or down to, the 
depths of the earth. There is also the 
“ Strip-Kipling TickeV* providing six 
verses, one for each secular day of the 
week. 


TO A TEEEIER. 

Ceib, on your grave beneath the chest- 
nut boughs 

To-day no fragance falls nor summer air, 

Only a master’s love who laid you 
there ^ 

Perchance may warm the earth *neath 
which you drowse 

In dreams from which no dinner gong 
may rouse, ^ 

Unwakeable, though close the rat may 
dare, 

Deaf, though the rabbit thump in play- 
ful scare, 

Silent, though twenty tabbies pay their 
yows. 

And yet mayhap, some night when 
shadows pass, 

And from the fir the brown owl hoots 
on high, 

That should one whistle *neath a 
favouring star 

Your small white shade shall patter o’er 
the grass, 

Questing for him you loved o’ days gone 

by, 

Ere Death the Dog- Thief carried you 
afar ! 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(By Mr, Punch's Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

Goldwin Smith, whose Beminiscences (Macmillan) have 
been skilfully edited by Mr. Arnold Haultain, was a 
Superior Person, even to a fuller extent than Horsman 
reached, or a more modern instance has attained. Looking 
around him, commentating on men and matters, he found, 
little that was good. His memory of the Duke of Wel- 
LiNGrTON is limited to the veteran’s appearance in connec- 
tion with the Oxford Commission appointed, by Lord John 
itussELL, when “he seemed to proclaim his inauguration 
by making false quantities in reading his Latin speech and 
wearing his Academical cap wrong side before.” Lowell 
he dismisses in a word. Of Emerson he writes: “ I heard 
him read his own poetry aloud, but it remained as obscure 
to me as before.” I note these characteristics without 
prejudice, rather in despite of 
grateful acknowledgment of rare 
personal compliment. Goldwin 
Smith quotes with approval two 
little japes, long since passed 
into cmTency, which, in the 
exuberance of youth, I fastened, 
one upon Disraeli, the other 
upon Eobert Lowe. With 
many other authorities he 
accepts as a matter-of-fact a 
parentage of which those emi- 
nent persons were innocent 
He is at his best in his -early 
reminiscences, where the intel- 
lectual austerity of the man is 
mellowed by the memories of 
boyhood. Other interesting 
passages are found in the 
chapter devoted to the American 
Civil War. Outside academic 
circles Goldwin Smith is per- 
haps best known as “ the 
Oxford Professor ” introduced 
by Disraeli into Lothair as “ a 
social parasite.” This gratuitous 
attack deeply wounded Goldwin 
Smith. “ Your expressions,” he 
wrote to Disraeli, “ can touch 
no man’s honour. They are 
the stingless insults of a coward.” All the same the 
sting remained to the end. In his Beminiscences he finds 
it as difficult to keep out reference to his old enemy as did 
Mr, Dick to avoid allusion to the head of King- Charles 
THE First when drafting his memorial. In spite of, 
perhaps because of, certain foibles on the part of the 
diarist the book is full of interest. 


Heretics (and even infidels) may gather some faint gleams 
of encouragement from Father Benson’s latest book ; for, 
though the heroine of No7ie Other Gods (Hutchinson), if 
indeed I may call her by so flattering a name, jilted her 
fiance with a shamelessness only to be expected from a 
girl brought up in the Protestant faith, there is a Cam- 
bridge friend of the hero’s (of no very definite religious 
views) who is really quite a^ decent fellow; there is an 
atheistic doctor in Yorkshire whose devotion to toxins is 
recognised as not wholly discreditable, and a young clergy- 
man down at the Eton Mission who seems to be doing his 
best according to his very inferior lights. None Other Gods 
is the story of an undergraduate who suddenly feels that 


he has a “ call,” and leaving his university in the guise of 
a tramp enters upon an Odyssey of complete worldly failure 
and spiritual triumph. In case I have seemed somewhat 
querulous I had better state that the author held my 
interest chained from beginning to end, and that, although 
the book is in certain ways carelessly written, and I was 
always a little sceptical about the necessity for Frank 
Guiseley's complete renunciation of his normal destiny, 
there is no doubt that Father Benson has a peculiarly 
vivid power of pictorial presentment ; and I am glad that 
he admits (at least in the case of the Yorkshire doctor) the 
possibility of earnest devotion outside the pale of his own 
Church ; otherwise I should have challenged him to impute 
Laodicean tendencies to a Grand Lama, let us say, or a„ 
howhng Dervish in his next novel. 

Some time back, I put Miss Sheila Kaye-Sm^h in a 
place very high up on my list oi women who write good 

novels, and her latest story. 
Spell Land (Bell and Sons), 
contains nothing to make me 
change this opinion. Indeed 
it has so far strengthened it 
that, if I were to state exactly- 
the position which I believe 
this author , will take among 
the great masters of English 
fiction, you might accuse me 
of exaggeration. Not, how- 
ever, that I would have you sup- 
pose her books are pleasant to 
read. Far from it. Personally, 
they produce upon me the most 
uncomfortable effect; and in 
this regard Land was, if 
anything, worse than its pre- 
decessors. Like them, it left 
me mentally bruised from con- 
tact with its sombre and master- 
ful strength. Spell Land is 
the name of the Sussex farm 
where lived the three Shepherd 
brothers, 'yeomen, of whom 
Clatide, the youngest, is the 
protagonist of the tale. It 
tells of his upbringing, of his 
relations with Emily, whom he 
- loves, and Oliver, his rival ; and 
of the ruinous end in which this love overwhelms them. 
The truth of it all is wonderful. At least, this is always 
my own feeling for Miss Kaye-Smith’s work. Never for 
one moment does one feel that the persons of whom she 
writes are characters in a story ; all of them are tremen- 
dously, even a little frighteningly, alive. It is this which 
produces that impression of solidity in her telling of the 
simplest episodes. If only sometimes she would laugh a 
little. After all, one laughs quite often in real life; and 
the fact that it takes no count of this seems to me the 



This is Mr. Tooting Beck, and he has ^ot Gor a cold. 
He has just bought a Pedallo Piano-Player, and has 

READ IN THE PAPER THAT PADEREWSKI, BEFORE PLAYING, 
IMMERSES HIS HANDS IN HOT WATER IN ORDER TO MAKE HIS 
FINGERS MORE NERVOUSLY SENSITIVE. 


one flaw in work of extraordinary quality. 


Tlie Gfreat Squint ers’ Strike. 

“The three meu laughed; then stopped suddenly as the eyes of 
each met those of the other across the Daily Mail** Feuilleton. 


Fashionable Intelligence. 

“The Shields district was to-day visited by a buzzard .” — The Globe. 

“The brigade was called and distinguished the fi.d.m^s,**~Eveni7ig 
Times. 

It is something to recognize the fire when you see it. 




TO A VANISHED VILLAIN. 

[“We don’t hare villains now — ^notin a serial stovj 
From the evidence of a lady story-writer in a recent law-suit.] 

Is nothing here for tears ? Shall none be dropped 
For one on whose career is written “ Fuit/* 

Who, in our homely mother-tongue, has “ popped ? 
Yes, t myself will do it. 

I mourn you as I never did lament 

Your colleagues whom the hand of Deathhasbeckoned- 

The goatee-bearded Transatlantic gent 
Who always “ guessed ” and “ reckoned ; 

The penniless hero, wrongfully accused 
Of murdering a Hebrew moneylender 

(Being, of course, conveniently confused 
With you, the real offender) ; , 

The aged Peer, immaculately bred, 

Who made his daughter’s spirits sink to zero 

When he declared he ’d rather see her dead 
Thah married to the hero ; 

The heroine, whose heart was torn in two 
Between the claims of love and filial duty ; — 

These I could spare ; but, when it comes to you, 

I mul'mur, tu, Brute ? ” 

For they, proceeding in their well-worn ^"oove, 

Could give me not the. slightest titillation ; 


It bored me hugely when their every move 
Came up to expectation. 

But you would baffle all along the line ; 

Tfou were the mystery ; and what it all meant 

Each day we were unable to divine 
Until the next instalment. 

Now you would strike your fellows pink and dumb 
By throwing out some awful innuendo ; 

Now ’twas a bomb ; with you there, things would hum 
In one prolonged crescendo. 

Oh, that “ sardonic smile,” that “ livid glance,” 

•That “ snarl of hate,”^ that neatly waxed imperial ! ” 

Yours was the very spirit of romance — 

In fact, you were the serial. 

WeU, now that you are dead, and I bereaved, 

I care not who usurps your place hereafter . • . 

But I could wish the news had been received 
Without that ribald (Laughter),’' 


reservoir holding eighty thousand gallons of water was created, i 
It was 144 miles in length— long enough to stretch from London to 1 
Nottingham, and still leave enough water over to make a second 
Windermere .” — Evening News. 

[The water must have got very thin by about the 130 th mile. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

“ Milky Way.” — By the Military 
Secrets Act it is forbidden to shoot 
cows with a hodak on the Island of 
Guernsey, but you are at perfect 
liberty to pot lobsters on Sark. 

“ Hedonist.” — We regret extremely 
that we are not in a position to answer 
The Daily Chroniclers poignant ques- 
tion, “ Gan any one give the address of 
the place where you get mignonette 
sauce for oysters ? ” But orchids can 
be got anywhere, and we always wear 
one of these simple flowers in our hair 
when eating the best Natives. ^ 

“Patriot.*’ — W e sympathise with 
your disapproval of Esperanto. If, as 
Bishop Wblldon anticipates, English 
is to be the universal language, then it is 
the first duty of every true Englishman 
to help forward that ^eat consumma- 
tion by speaking nothing but his native 
tongue. Every Erench word you speak 
in France, every German word you 
speak in Germany, helps to retard the 
forward movement and undo the splen- 
did work achieved by centuries of de- 
voted insularity. 

“ Historicus.” — Mr. Punch's little 
joke,“ Advice to persons about to marry : 
Don’t,** was not lifted from Charles 
Eeade. It appeared in Pu/nch in 1845, 
fourteen years before Charles Reade 
reproduced it in his French play. 
When the historical critic wants to 
determine which of two events fol- 
. lowed the other, it is always a good 
_ plan to ascertain their respective dates. 

: One date is never really quite enough. 
That was the trouble with the gentle- 
. man in The Academy who said he was 
certaiji that Punch plagiarised from 
Charles Reade. 

“District Passenger.” — We have 
answered your complaint be^’ore. On 
its platforms the District Railway pro- 
vides you with nougat shops and 
tobacco emporia ; you can’t expect them 
to supply time-tables too ! 

“ Middle East.” — ^You are right in 
supposing that Taurus, the name of 
the mountain range which is likely to 
prove the only real obstacle to the 
German Baghdad Railway, is the Latin 
for Bull. But it has no connection 
with John BuU. That *s the annoying 
thing. 

“Dom Miguelite.” — We are not a 
bookie, and we cannot say how far the 
odds against the Portuguese Pretender 
[ have increased since his published 
interview with The Daily Mail. Have 
you tried Lloyds ? 

“ A Lover of Hospitality.” — We 
understand you to say that, owing to a 
favourable testimonial from a member 
of the present Government, you were 
acquitted ' when last charged with 


! burglary, and you ask whether ^ an 
action for damages would lie against 
this Minister on the ground that he 
had caused you to be deprived of the 
State’s hospitality to which you had 
grown accustomed. This is a question 
for counsel, but we warn you against 
forming too sanguine a deduction from 
the result of the recent Society slander 
case. In regard to the second part of 
your letter, you may absolutely trust to 
our discretion, just the same as if you 
had reposed your confidence in the ear 
of Lord Spencer. 

“Briton.” — ^Yes, you’re all right. 
Another First Sea Lord has spoken, 
and the “Navy Scare” has once more 
been “Exploded” (see Radical Press). 
So you can go to sleep again. 0. S. 


POSTAL INTELLIGENCE., 

Thomas has been trying for about a 
week to post an important letter for 
his stay-at-home mother. Every morn- 
ing she begs him^ to remember npt to 
forget it, and every evening he con- 
fesses with tears in his eyes that he 
has forgotten to remember it. On 
Saturday morning she talked to himj 
seriously about it, and be promised 
that, if he could guarantee nothing, 
all that human skill and determination 
could do should be done. Accordingly 
I was called in to help. ■ 

■ 3C - * yt 

In. the late afternoon we found our- 
selves, quite by chance, in one of our 
leading post-offices. “They tell me,” 
said I, “ that there is a miniature of 
the late King here which is well 
worth seeing.” So we approached the. 
counter, and were greeted with that 
old-world courtesy which one only 
finds in the busier post-offices, 
j “How d’you do?” said Thomas to 
the lady behind the counter. 

Nicely, thank you,” she answered. 

“Much doing in the postal order 
trade?” 

“ No-o,” she drawled, leaning her 
arms on the counter and gazing 
dreamily into ' space. “ People have 
not much money nowadays, or if they 
have they don’t send it to their rela- 
tives. However, we must not get de- 
pressed, for the post-cards are still 
stout. But I beg your pardon ; I dare- 
say you want to buy something. I 
must not keep you here talking. What 
can I show you ? ” 

“ Have you any stamps ? ” said I. 

“Stamps? We have them in stock 
size, or we can, if you insist, make 
them to measure. About what price 
did you want to give ? ** 

“ Money iS Ho object,” declared 
Thomas ; “ it is a question of colour. 


I want something that will not clash 
with this envelope.” 

The letter was produced. 

“ I suggest, if I may,” and she smiled 
with deference at us, “that nothing 
goes so well with white as a nice shade 
: of pinTi. We have just the thing you 
want.” She produced a book and 
opened it at the pink page. 

“Very nice indeed,^’ said Thomas 
politely, “ but these are just a wee bit 
common, are they not? What about 
the rarer tints ? ” 

Begging the lady’s pardon, he leant 
across the counter and turned over the 
pages of the book. 

j “Ah!” he exclaimed with sudden 
.rapture, “this chocolate and bli;ie is 
the very thing 1 Striking and original ; 
bold and very nearly outrd. We will 
take one of those.” 

She protested that the price was no 
less than ninepence, but, as Thomas 
explained, ninepence is only ninepence, 
and we did not object to the letter 
going nine times as fast. 

“Shall we send it down for you?” 
she asked, tearing one out and preparing 
to wrap it up. 

“ No thanks, I think I will post it,” 
said Thomas, licking its back. 

“It is a fast colour,” she .added, 
“and is guaranteed not to shrink in 
the wash. Good day.” 

-5c* * 

Had we taken her hint and gone 
then 'we might have met with more 
success in our original venture, but 
Thomas declared that it was only polite 
to stay and chat a little. When at last 
we made our way to Thomas’s home, 
his mother greeted us with a question 
which, he says, is becoming rather 
hackneyed. 

“ Did you post my letter ? ” 

Thomas felt automatically in Iiis 
pocket and produced the familiar 
envelope. 

“ Not quite,” he said. “ But,” he 
added with pride, “we very nearly 
did.” 


\‘Dr. Lawrence, M.A., D.O.L., will pjive 12 
lectures on ‘Ihe Making of Modern England 
on Friday evening,’ a^id Exeter 
Gazete, 

The superstitious will say that this’ 
accounts for the motor- omnibus and 
the hobble-skirt. 


From a catalogue of conjuring 
tricks : — 

“Two gi’een ban dkei chiefs aie oled together I 
by the corners, the conjiiror simply strokes 
them with his empty hand, when they are seen 
to change to green. Anyone can do it.” 

We seldom believe these statements 
about the easiness of a trick, but we 
do this time. 
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TO ONE IN SOREOW. 

(A Tragedy of my Evening Paper.) 

With what I can of tears and token 
Of sympathetic rue, 

I take the lyre, 0 poor heart-broken 
Scribe of the Eleet, for you ; 

Vainly in hours like these mere words are spoken, 
But let me whimper — do. 

Eor this : that halfway down that column 
Of fashionable ” pars 

Wherein you paint the rich, extol ’em, 

And talk about their cars 

(Giving to Brown and Smith a sense of solemn 
Communion with the stars), 

I found this awful item (darker 
Grew every face when told ; 

One strong stern man, a billiard-marker, 

Eefused to be consoled) : 

That you were “ grieved to hear that Lady Barker 
Had somehow caught a cold.” 

All rouiid, upon the hard macadam 
There poured a ton of rain ; 

Though I was sure, dear Sir (or Madam), 

Dcs*pite your dolorous vein 

You did not know the invalid from Adam, 

I wept arid weep again. 

But still, if Lady Larker mufifies 
Her neck up pretty tight, r 


And gets no end of game and truffles, 

Perhaps some future night 

The patient ” (we shall hear) “has ceased her snuffles ; 

The land once more is bright.” Evoe. 

HOW TO LIVE FOE EVEE. 

The Authors’ Eeputation Insurance Company, Ltd. 

Authors who are apprehensive that in the course of one 
short year the work on which they have spent untold effort 
will be forgotten are advised to communicate with the above. 

The Company guarantees not only that your name will 
be known and mentioned next year, they undertake that it 
shall be on men’s lips as long as there are lips on men. 

How, you naturally ask, does this wonderful agency 
effect the boon it offers ? Listen 1 ! ! 

On payment of a small capital sum (£100 only) the 
client makes certain of the following services : — 

(1) For one whole week, every year, upon our own special 
hoardings scattered throughout London and the provinces I 
we post your portrait with the inscription beneath it ; — 

Do You Know This Man? 

(2) Once a year, in some paper published in London or, 
if you are an eminent provincial, in your own locality, we 
make you the subject of a biographical sketch, under the 
heading: — “Names we would not willingly let die.” 

(3) We erect a bust of you in our own freehold Pantheon 
(or Valhalla) overlooking populous thoroughfare, admission 
6d., free to genuine students Wednesdays. 

(4) We decorate your bust on the anniversary of your 
birthday with a laurel wreath or forget-me-nots, according 

. to your taste. 

Fame Awaits You! Write To-day. 
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WAS CLEMENT SHORTER 
EVER IN ST. HELENA? 

[From “ The Daily Chronicle of 2011.) 


but cannot consider evidence yet com- 
plete."’ 

Sir Jowett Nicoll, Bart. : ** The dis- 
coverer of Ohaelotte Beonte and 


The mystery long attaching to a Napoleon did so much so well that I 
certain event in the life of the famous have no doubt he also did St. Helena.” 
litterateur and editor has been, if any- Mr. Pimpernel Pemberton : “ During 
thing, deepened by an interview with a recent visit to St. Helena I was 
Mr. Pieter Yan Houten Gronj^, the struck by the exteaordinary interest 
descendant of the famous Boer General, shown by the inhabitants not only in 
Mr, Cronje, who is an absolute image the romances of my great-grandfather, 
of his illustrious forbear, save that he Max, but also in the calm philosophical 
is so peaceable by nature as to be not discursipns of Sir Eobbrtson Nicoll. 
only a vegetarian but to refuse to play These, wii^ Jaue Eyre, are the favourite 
bagatelle with anything but composi- reading of the islanders, and since my 
tion balls (on account of the pain given great-grandfather was the pet novelist 
him by the thought of the elephant in and Nicoll the most acceptable homi- 
the dentist’s chair), now lives in hushed list of the great critic I think we 
retirement on Balham Common, where may draw a very natural inference. In 
he was yesterday visited by one of the other words, I feel sure that Clement 
representatives of The Daily Chro7iicleJ Shoeteb did visit St. Helena. If not, 
‘‘ Why I sent for- you,” he said, is so much the worse for St. Helena, 
because, on going through my ancestor’s And also, if not, where did St. Selena 

papers the other day, I found Y 

a letter with some bearing \ X 

on the great controversy. W 118/Q8341y^ \ 

Writing from St. Helena ^ \ /I "" 

during the Boer War, while ^ C//} / 

a prisoner there, my great- ^ 

grandfather says, * We are " v 

all well, but very tired ”of OA 

Qur captivity. But it will be - ^ Cf 

better soon, as then [here a ^ Z — 

tear m the paper'] shorter.’ \ > 7 **” 

“That tear,” said Mr. ^ \ A 

Cronje, showing me the ^ 

paper yellow with age, ^ \ y 

“comes at a very critical 

point. The sentence might | N KIND, 

read thus : * But it will be ^ ^ ' 

Ww O a +>,.:» ^ GENTLEMAN WHO HAD HIS PORTRAIT 

oeocei ^oon as Due nignis ^ Post-Impressionist paid fob it with a Post-Impressioi 

are beginning . to get r; — 

shorter’ — that is to say, the days are yet its very individual literary taste 
beginning to get longer and they can be from 

out of doors more. Or, on the other We have also received a letter from 
hand, suppose it ran, ‘ But it will be Mr. Will Keir Burns, a great-grandson 
better soon as the next boat is bringing of a poet-statesman-pugilist of the early 
Shorter.’ This would mean that the years of the last century, rerhembered 
weary hours were to be cheered by the now chiefly by his defeat of Johnson 
brilliant conversation of the London in Australia, his public improvisations 
lion ^ straight from the clubs and of Scotch love-songs in , Trafalgar 
coteries of the capital. Even allowing Square, and his admirable schemes for 
for the size of the ‘s’ in ‘shorter,’” providing every unemployed man in 
added Mr. Cronje, “ I am disposed to London with a Court-dress. His 
favour "the latter theory and consider descendant, named after two of his 
this letter a proof that ^ the English great-grandfather’s closest allies, seems 
Sainte-Bbuve really did visit St. to have made a life-long study of 




KIND. 


It is said that a gentleman who had his portrait 
A Post-Impressionist paid fob it with a Post-Impression 


Helena.” 

Mr. Cronj^’s 


'the great Shorter problem, and, he 
contribution to the is of opinion that the distinguished 


matter, it^ is agreed by all those who censor and controller of taste was in 
are following it, is of importance. In- St. Helena once, if only for a few 
deed so valuable did we deem it that moments — ^but long enough, of course, 
we sent out a proof of the interview to to master its literature and history, 
all the leading savants, asking for their “ Looking through an old file of The 


Among the replies which have Sphere,''- writes M!r. Burns, “ I came 


reached us are the fallowing : — 


upon this sentence in the ‘Literary 

T /"I T?- Cl I T in 


Mr. Heinemann Primrose Gosse: Letter' signed C.K.S. But first I would 
“ Should like to think my great-grand- state that the researches of Trubner 
father’s old friend visited St. Helena, Erlich, Von Glehn, Saccofanti and other 


scholars of European fame have put it 
beyond doubt that 0. K. S. were the 
initials with which this encyclopaedic 
commentator always signed his hebdo- 
madal thunder. Very well, then. Over 
the famous signature I found this sen- 
tence : — ‘I am proud to say that it is 
my steady privilege to add to my library 
the admirable books published by my 
old friend, John Long. Would that he 
published more I ’ 

“ Now to the casual eye this is merely 
a friendly reference to a publisher, one 
of many in the great critic’s weekly 
letter. But to the eye of a deep student 
of the controversy it is something more. 
Note the 26th and 27th words in the 
sentence. What are they ? * Long ’ and 
‘would.’ " Put them together and say 
them qpicSdj—Longwood, What was 
Longwood ? The famous house where 
Napoleon, Clement Shorter’s hero, 
passed the last years of his life. Surely 

this is very significant.” / 

For want of space we are 
^ forced to exclude the next 

* _ pages of Mr. Burns’s 

letter, in which he amasses 
arguments to prove that 
Clement Shorter nn- 
doubtedly did visit St. 
Helena ; but we may quote 

a table of dates which he 

gives by way of fortifying 
J"* £is position : — 

Table of Dates. 

Born . " . circa 1861 
_ Learned to read^^ „ ' 1861 

PAHTTED BY Began toformHfarary 1863 
risT CHEQUE. Civil Servant, Somer- 

■ set House • 1877-1890 

Founded The Sketch . • . 1893 

Discovered Charlotte Bronte 1894 
May have enlisted in Boer 
Army 1899 

Probably captured by Lord 
Egberts at Paardeberg . 1900 
Sent to St. Helena . . . 1900 

Became Editor of The Sphere . 1900 
Discovered Napoleon . . 1908 

Upon Professor Meredith Clodd Mr. 
Burns’s theory fell like a thunder-bolt. 
“Very, very interesting. Profoundly 
interesting,” was all that he could say 
for some time. “But we must not 
trust too much to cryptogrammatic 
evidence,” he subsequently remarked 
to representatives of the Central News 
and Press Association.' “ Although Mr. 
Burns’s discovery goes to support my 
fondest hopes, I shall not place undue 
reliance upon it. No, I shall not. It 
will not appreciably influence the con- 
clusions at which I have arrived in my 
monograph on the whole matter to be 
published in the autumn.” 

^ Perhaps the question may now be left 
until that epoch-making work is issued. 
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YIDDISH FOR POLITICIAMS; 

OB, The New Limehouse. 

The Morning Post, in an article upon 
Yiddish, shows that the language is a 
patois, not difficult to understand for 
anyone with a knowledge of German 
and English, if Eoman characters are 
substituted for Hebrew. Our contem- 
porary proves this by the following 
advertisement quoted from the Teglicher 
Yiddish Express : — 

“Eers. Wir kuifen dsshob stoks 
fun fers for spot kesh,” which is, being 
interpreted, Eurs. We buy job stocks 
of furs for spot cash.'* 

With so many naWalised voters in 
the East End it would be good strategy 
I for opportunist Ministers to give an 
occasional speech in Yiddish. Some of 
the words seem to lend themselves very 
happily to the Limehouse method. 

We offer a sample : — 

“Shentlemens All. Vy for am ich 
hier kommen. Hein? Votfor? Ich 
am kommen zu dell der DruthI Ve 
monobolize Druth and Eightjoostneth 
in our Barty — der Dories and Beers 
monobolize Gabidal and Greedt ! But 
ich give it zis dime der Beers in der Nek ! 

Zis is der day of der Boor Man— der 
Boor Man hath ihmself arouthed— der 
Boor Man hath thaid, * Ich vili dermandt 
der right not zu vork — der right zu 
make der Gabidalist pay fiir das vork 
ich dond do/ 

Ach 1 Shentlemens, ich am a Boor 
Man also — ^ichunderthandzeir thorrows, 
bekorth ich habe thorrows meinthelf — 
ich also dond get all the moneth ich 
vont. Ach ich am zo boor I Mein only 
probei;dy is t Bightj oostneth . Mein only 
gabidal is love fiir mein Goundry — 
Yales ! (Vales is goot — ^looken zie, 
Shentlemens — Vales ist also a 
chothen Beople !) 

Yal der Beople ith arouthed ! All der 
Gread Beople vot thay, ‘ Dies landt ith 
ourth — burVadersvos robt of it — our 
Vaders vot vos von it py naduraliza- 
thion and der thweating of thub- 
tenants 1* 

Der Beople will trive dose dirdty 
plackard Beers zu Gehenna 1 

Shentlemens, ich habe proken a 
Beer’s brod und tranken hith wein — 
ich habe daken hith hosbidality, zo ich 
kann dell you I Vyl who kann dell 
better ? 

Shentlemens— zey are all plackards 
—der Beers ‘fiiit balasses und Eiinf 
Tousand Poundts a year [ Vot gann a 
man do mit zo much? Der ist only 
von man in Englandt vot is verth it I 
Ich dell you now zomesing of diese 
Beers’ prutahty. 

Von of diese Beers Kinder nod long 
since was shump in der river and bull 
oudt a girl vot vos trowning I Looken 



zie, Shentlemens, die Boor may 
not trown now vidout a Beer’s bermis- 
sion I Himmel I Zey thay, ‘ Get off 
der earth,* und now zey thay, ‘ Get oudt 
of der wasser.* Vere can der Boor 
Man go ? It vos vorse zan die mittel 
ages! 

Beers dond live in Limehouth t Ach 
j nein I Zey live in balasses mit modor 
gars — ^und zey have goff, und bummels 
in der South of Eranth ! Ich dell you 
der Beers ave all der moneth — ^nopoddy i 
elth I Looken zie, Shentlemens ! Not 
der boor gompany bromoters — ^nod der 
boor chocolad makers — ^not der boor 
boliticians ! 

Effery rich man ist ein Beer! Zo 
arouthe you and thmash zem — ^und^ der 
;^avy — und der dam foolith badriodism. 
All Englandt ith arouthed — all Great 
Englandt vot vos love odder gountries 


best — all der real John Pull, vot vos i 
vin Vaterloo 1 

Advertisement . — Kor onetz, W ir 
i sellen Eiinf hundert dsshob stoks 
koronetz for spot kesh.” 

“The chiffon frock worn by Mrs. ——was 
of the shade of blue seen sometimes in the 
heavens on a still clear night when the moon is 
in the last (j^uarter .” — Sheffield Irt/dependeKd, 

It must not be supposed that a para- 
graph of this kind is admitted into the 
columns of the press without the 
closest scrutiny. The reporter in the 
ordinary way would forward a piece 
of the chiffon to the editor, who -would 
wait for a stiH clear night (the moon, 

- of course, being in the last quarter) 
to give himself a chance of confirming 
; the statement before he passed it for 
1 press. 
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LimE PLAYS FOR AMATEURS. 

II. — ** A Slight Misunderstanding.'" 

The scene is a drawing-room {in which 
the mm are allowed to smoke — or a 
""smoking-room in which the women 
are allowed to draw — it doesn't 
nutch matter) in the house of some- 
body or other in the country, George 
Turnbull and his old College friend, 
Henry Peterson, are confiding in 
each other, as old friends will, over 
their tohiskies and cigars. It is 
about three o'clock in the afternoon, 

George {dreamily, hel^ping himself to 
a stiff soda). Henry, do you remember 
that evening at Christ Church College, 
five years ago, when we opened our 
hearts to each other . . . 

Henry {lighting a cigar and hiding it 
•in a fern-pot). That moonlight evening 
on the Backs, George, when I had 
failed in my Matriculation examina- 
tion ? 

George. Yes ; and we promised that 
when either of us fell in love the other 
should be the first to hear of it? 
{Rising solemnly.) Henry, the moment 
has come. (With shining eyes.) I am 
in love. 

Henry {jumping up and grasping 
him by both hands). George! .My 
dear old George! {In a voice broken 
with e7notion) Bless you, George ! 

{He pats him thoiightfully on the 
back three twies, nods his head 
twice, gives him a final grip of the 
hand, and returns to his chfiir. 

George {more moved by this than he 
cares to show). Thank you, Henry. 
{Hoarsely.) You 're a good fellow. 

Henry {airily, with a typically British 
desire to conceal his emotion). Who is 
the lucky little lady ? 

George {taking out a picture postcard 
of the British Mioseum and kissing it 
passionately). Isobel Barley I 

[If Henry is not careful he tcill pro- 
bably give a start of surprise here, 
with the idea of suggesting to the 
audience that he (1) knows some- 
thing about the lady’s past, or (2) 
is in love with her himself. He is, 
hoxvever, thinking of a different 
play. We shall come to that one 
in a week or two. 

Henry {in a slightly dashing manner). 
liittle Isobel ? Lucky dog I 

George. I wish I could think so. 
{Sighs.) But I have yet to approach 
her, and she may be another's. 
{Fiercely) Heavens, Henry, if she 
should be another's 1 

Enter Isobel. 

Isobel (brightly). So I 've run you to 
j earth at last. Now what have you 
got to say for yourselves ? 


Henry {like a man). By Jove! (Look- 
ing at his watch) — ^I had no idea — is it 
reaUy — ^poor old Joe — ^waiting 

{Dashes out tactfully in a state of 
incoherence. 

George (rising and leading Isobel to 
the front of the stage). Miss Barley, 
now that we are alone I have some- 
thing I want to say to you. 

Isobel {looking at her watch). Well, 
you must be quick. Because I 'm en- 
gaged — 

{George drops her hand and staggears 
away from her. 

Isobel. Why, what 's the matter ? 

George {to the audie^we, in a voice 
expressing the very deeps of emotion). 
Engaged ! She is engaged ! I am too 
late I 

{He sinks into a chair and covers his 
face loith his hands. 

Isobel {surprised), Mr, Turnbull 1 
What has happened ? 

George {waving her away with 07ie 
hand). Go ! Leave me ! I can bear 
tWs best alone. {Exit Isobel.) Merci- 
ful heavens, she is plighted to another ! 

Enter Henry. 

Henry {eagerly). WeU, old man ? 

George (raising a face white with 
misery — that is to say, if he has re- 
membered to put the Fremh chalk in 
the palms of his hands). Henry, I am 
too late I She is another’s I 

Henry {in surprise). Whose? 

George {with dignity), I did not ask 
her. It is nothing to me. Good-bye, 
Henry, Be kind to her. 

Henry. Why, where are you going ? 

George {firmly). To the Kocky 
Mountains. I shall shoot some bears. 
Grizzly ones. It may be that thus I 
shall forget my grief. 

Henry {after a pause). Perhaps you 
are right, George. What shall I tell— 
Her ? 

George. Tell her — nothing. But 
should anything {feeling casmlly in his 
pockets) happen to me — ^if {going over 
them again quickly) I do not come back, 
then {searching them all, including the 
waistcoat ones, in desperate haste), give 
her — give her — give her {triumphantly 
bringing his handkerchief out of the last 
pocket) this, and say that my last 
thought was of her. Good-bye, my old 
friend. Good-bye. 

{Exit to Rocky Mountains. 

Enter Isobel. 

Isobel. Why, where 's Mr, Turn- 
bull? 

Henry {sadly). He 's gone. 

Isobel, Gone? Where? 

Henry, To the Pocky Mountains. 
To shoot bears. {Feeli'ng that some 
further explanation is needed) Grizzly 
ones, you know. 


Isobel. But he was here a moment 
ago. 

Henry. Yes, he 's only gust gone. 

Isobel. Why didn't he say good-bye ? 
{Eagerly) But perhaps he left a message 
for me? (Kemy shakes his head) Noth- 
ing? (Henry hows silently and leayes the 
room.) Oh ! {She gives a cry and throivs 
herself on the sofa) And I loved him ! 
George, George, why didn't you speak ? 

{Enter George hurriedly. He is fully 
dressed for a '^shooting expedition 
in the Rocky Mountains, a7id 
carries a rifle under his arm. 

George {to the audience). I have just 
come back for ‘ my* pocket-handker- 
chief. I must have dropped it in here 
somewhere. {He begins to search for 
it, and in the ordinary course of things 
comes upon Isobel on the sofa. He puts 
his rifle doton carefully on a table, ^ with 
the muzzle pointing at the prompter 
rather than at the audience, and staggers 
back) Merciful heavens ! Isobel ! 
Dead! {He falls on his knees beside 
the sofa) My love, speak to me ! 

Isobel {softly). George! 

George. She is alive ! Isobel ! 

Isobel, Don't go, George 1 

George. My dear, I love you ! But 
when I heard that you were another's, 
honour compelled me 

Isobel {sitting up quickly). What do 
you mean by another's ? 

George. You said you were engaged ! 

Isobel {suddenly realizing how the 
dreadful misunderstanding arose which 
nearly wrecked two lives). But I only 
meant I was engaged to play tennis 
with Lady Carbrook 1 

George. What a fool I have been! 
{He hurries on before the audience can 
assent) Then, Isobel, you will be mine ? 

Isobel. Yes, George. And you won’t 
go and shoot nasty bears, will you, 
dear ? Not even grizzly ones ? 

George {taking her in his arms). 
Never, darling. That was only (turning 
to the audience with the air of one who 
is making his best poinf^ A Slight 
Misunderstanding. 

Curtain. A. A. M. 


Naval Supremacy. 

“ Lady Curzon-Howe will perform the cere- 
mony of laying the first plate of the King 
George V. at Poi‘tsmouth. 

‘‘To-day’s Diaey.— Launching of the King 
George V. at Portsmouth. ’—Dai y Express. 

If any other nation can do it more 
quickly than that we shall be surprised. 


“Englishman’s Adventure 
Tied up to a Tree 
By Special Wire.” 

Daily Telegraph. 
Not barbed wire, we trust. 
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OUR DEBT TO 


DOTT. 


[A letter signed P. MoOmish Dott appears in The OitMook of January 
14tli expressing the fear that England is falling into senile decay.] 

Though a man of simple nature, living in a humdrum way, 
To the spell of nomenclature I have always falFn a prey ; 
Names with me are an obsession, thickening the thinnest 
plot, , 

But my tastiest possession is the last, McOmish Dott. 

Latterly, while curio-hunting, I acquired some splendid loot, 
Bracketing Sir Pbecy Bunting with his friend Sir Jesse 
Boot, 

Now in even fuller measure there has fallen to my lot 
New and valuable treasure labelled P. MoOmish Dott. 

I *ve collected Mustard, Smellie, Hog with but a single “g,” 
Jubb, Earwaker and Whalebelly, Worple, Montecuccoli, 
GoUop, Polyblank and Szlumper, Didham, Bultitude and 
Sprot, 

But I give my vote — a plumper — unto P. McOmish Dott. 

Lowther Beidger’s lucubrations long have ceased to give 
me joy, 

Ejrling Common’s coruscations my fastidious palate cloy ; | 
But a rapture fine and frantic, such as centred in Shalott, 
Lurks within the rich, romantic name of P. McOmish Dott, 

Somewhere in the Boreal regions first his sanguine star 
arose. 

Where the Macs abound in legions, alternating with the O’s ; 
There he tossed the caber daily, there the golden eagle shot, 
There the giant capercailzie fell to P. McOmish Dott. 

Eed on mountain dew in Jura, and eschewing Saxon swipes, 
Soon he mastered the bramira of the devastating pipes ; 


Or amid the glens and corries traced the stag’s elusive slot^ 

Ear from dull suburban ‘^swarries,” sturdy P. McOmish 
Dott, 

Then he swept the board at college, gathering in his mental 
net 

Every earthly form of knowledge from Confucius to 
Debrett ; 

Till — ^for so the gossips tell us — ^Admiral Sir Perot Scott 

Grew inordinately jealous of his friend McOmish Dott. 

Next in retrospective vision southward I behold him fare, 

England, rent by indecision, nobly striving to repair; 

Hand-in-hand with Gilbert Packer stopping ev’ry fiscal 
rot. 

Hand-in-hand with Ellis Barker — happy P. McOmish 
Dott! 

Last of ah we see him, scorning our misgivings to assuage. 

As he trumpets forth his warning in The Outlook's central 
page, 

Tehing us that by to-morrow England will have gone to 
pot, 

Less in anger than in sorrow — ^noble P. McOmish Dott* 

P.S. 

Query : — ^Is the P for Peter, Parsifal or Peregrine ? 

Any of them suits my metre, hut to Parsifal I lean ; 

Still, I think I like him better in the form The Out- 
look's got, i 

Prefaced by a single letter — simply P. McOmish Dott. 

“ Old Age Prevented.— Eat orange flower honey .”— m ^^Dcdhj 

I Mail. 

Can this be yet another example of commercial candour ? 
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THE SECOND WHIP EXPLAINS. 

Qh, gatherin'/oimds i? a job I like 
W'en the winter day draws in, 

W’en shadows are lyin' -by every dyke 
And creepin* out o' the whin ; • 

W’en 'Armony 's missing an* Houtcast 
too. 

An* the master ’e says to me — 

“Jim, you go back to that gorse we 
drew, 

Tor it ’s there them beggars *11 be ! *' 

Oh, gatherin’ *ounds is the job I love, 
W'en the dark comes down on the 
thorn, ' • 

An’ the moon is *ung in the sky above 
Like a glitterin’ *untin* *orn ; 

W’en I ride the banks like a glidin’ 
gbost 

An’ the dips like a witch o* fear — 
This is the job wot I loves the most 
In the darkest days o* the year. 

Though it’s me that knows that the 
cunnin old rags 
Will be ’alfway 'ome by how, 

O' course, if you’re sent for a *ound 
wot lags 

You must do as you *re ordered ’ow; 


I An’ it *s alius the custom, so I ’ve found, 
With a pack worth callin’ a pack, 
That a whip goes back for the missin* 
*ound. 

An’ it ’s mostly me goes back I 

I Though I know the beggars is runnin* 
the road 

On a breast-’igh scent o’ soup. 

Will I use my brains? No, I’ll be: 
‘ blowed i 

If I ’d ever so ’umble stoop. 

If they think that a fox-’ound don’t 
■ *ave wits, 

Let ’em think so, then, I say; ^ 

Some folk must gather up "sense by bits 
As a fed ’oss gathers ’is 'ay 1 

No, I don’t ’alf mind keepin’ long late 
hours, 

For it ’s all in the day for me, 

An’ I know there ’s a glass to be ’ad at 
The Towers, 

An’ there ’s Oakwood Farm for tea, 
With a pai. o' gruel all mixed, I 
guess, 

An' a stall that the old ’oss knows, , 
An’ a seat by the kitchen fire wi’ Bess, 
W’en the cook an’ the ’ousemaid 
goesl 


An* that ’s wy I ride so cheery back 

W’en the master says to me, 

“Jim” — wi* ’is keen heye over the 
pack — 

“ I am two ’ounds. short, or three ! ” 
An' that’s wy I’m Houtcast’s honly 
friend. 

An’ 'Armony’s lifelong pal. 

Because if they kept wi’ the pack to 
the end, 

Well, ’ow would I see my gal? 


From The Queen of Jan. 14th j — 

“A new story from the pen of Mrs. Moles- 
worth can never fail to be welcQme, a^nd 
especially at this season, with Christmas 
presents looming in the near luture.*' 

Have we got lo have it all over again ? 
Help 1 

“ The painter, whose art is of a well-curbed 
and moderate modernity, has, however, no very 
strong artistic personality: you would not 
stand befor one of his pictures and say ^That ’ 
is a Leech 1 * * — Jjaily Te^.egira])K 

We know one painter before whose 
pictures you would not stand and say 
“ That is a Cow.” At~ least not with 


any certainty. 










CELEBKITIES OUT OF THEIR ELEMENT,---V. 


An affecting and entirely Fancy Picture of Mr. Selfridge alone on a Desert Island. 

[In case any human being should come along he does the best he can with his frontage, but materials are scanty, and unfortunately he is far 

from the track of passing vessels.] 


THE LAST COCK-PHEASANT, 

Splendoub, whom lately on your glowing flight 
Athwart the chill and cheerless winter-skies 
I marked and welcomed with a futile right, 

And then a futile left, and strained my eyes 
To see you so magnificently large, 

Sinking to rest beyond the fir-wood’s marge — 

Not mine, not mine the fault : despise me not 
In that I missed you ; for the sun was down. 

And the dim light was all against the shot ; 

And I had booked a bet of half-a-crown. 

My deadly fire is apt to be upset 
By many causes — always by a bet. 

Or had I overdone it with the sloes. 

Snared by their home-picked brand of ardent gin 
Designed to warm a shivering sportsman’s toes- 
And light a fire his reckless head within ? 

Or did my silly loader put me off 
"With aimless chatter in regard to golf? 

You too, I think, displayed a lack of nerve ; 

You did not quite — ^now did you? — ^play the game; 


Bor 'when you saw me you were seen to swerve. 
Doubtless in order to disturb my aim. 

No, no, you must not ask me to forgive 
A swerve because you basely planned to live. 

At any rate I missed you, and you went, 

The last day’s absolutely final bird, 

Scathless, and left me very ill content ; 

And someone (was it I ?) pronounced a word, 

A word wTiich rather forcible than nice is, 

A little word which does not rhyme with Isis, 

Farewell ! I may behold you once again 

When next November’s gales have stripped the leaf. 
Then, while your upward flight you grandly strain. 
May I be there to add you to my sheaf ; 

And may they praise your tallness, saying “ This 
Was such a bird as men are proud to miss ! ” Tis. 


“Reading of the girls who are coming with ^The Slim Princess’^ 
show, we notice that one of them, Heimetta Pansoffer, is described 
as weighing 186 pounds. Nevertheless, we intend to stop right here 
and not attempt to olaj-uiodel a witticism out of Henrietta’s other 
name and its relation to her weight .” — AmcriccLn JPa;per, 

Pansoffer . . . Pansoffer . . . Pansoffer ... No, we’ve 
missed it. 
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protested against the following sen- the next court than what was happen- 
CHARIVARIA. tence being given out for translation ing in his own. One day he heard an 

Turkey has been complaining that from English into Latin : — “ The safety outburst of laughter in the next court, 
she w^as not consulted by Germany of the Empire is only assured by the and a jealous frown appeared on his 
about the ^poxirparlcrs at Potsdam. House of Lords being preserved.” In face — ^until it suddenly struck him that 
Turkey has yet to learn that good our opinion the disservice was to the it must have been his joke that had 
little allies should be seen and not Unionists. Every healthy boy acquires missed his audience and reached the 
heard. a hearty distaste for the stuff of his adjoining room. 

* ^ Latin prose. 

The Triple Entente is a League of The announcement that Turkish 

Peace, declares The Spectator. The The latest American invention to be baths are to be built by the Southend 
worst of Peace is that it is apt to cease placed upon the market is an electric Town Council has, we hear, caused 
as soon as War begins. mouse-trap, which may be connected great satisfaction among Anglophils in 

’’Sic* ^ with the usual lighting installation. Constantinople, and is being used as a 

Prominent^ Noriconformist ^ leaders We understand that at present mice counterblast to the attacks on British 
have been discussing the advisability look upon it merely as “an amusing toy.” diplomacy in connection with the 
of a conference to consider: Baghdad EaiLwav. 


The Triple Entente is a League of 
Peace, declares The Spectator. The 


the decline in membership 
among the Free Churches. 
It seems curious that the 
use of the pulpit as a poli- 
tical hustings has failed to 
attract. ' 

“It is rather difficult,” 
says The Agricultural Econo- 
misty “to account for the 
prejudice which exists 
against goats.” Is it pos- 
sible that the influence of 
Mr. Frank Eichardson is 
at last making itself felt ? 

“LOVE LETTERS TO A WIFE 
FOUND IN A SAFE ” 
is the startling heading of a 
paragraphin TheDaily Mail. 
While we like to see a man 
take care of his wife, to 
place her in a safe is surely 
carrying caution too far. 

Mr. Frankfort Moore’s 
latest book, ^ The Common- 
Sense Gollectory .should 
supply a want. So few 
people know how to collect 
Common-Sense. 


J 




Visitor. “ Hullo, old man, what are you playing at ? ’ 
Lodger. “Pokep. Patience, I call it.’* 


-Baghdad EaiLway. 

WINTER SPORT =^OR 
TAX-PAYERS. 

Among the indoor games 
which help to brighten the 
short winter days for me 
there is none that 1 enjoy ; 
more than my annual bout 
with the income-tax fellow. 

I suppose I must admit that 
he had the best of it three 
years ago, when he dis- 
covered that I had won 
some thousands of guineas 
in a Limerick Competition 
— I had really forgotten it 
— but I smote him hip and 
thigh in 1908-9 ; and last 
winter it was a draw. It 
just petered out. We both 
got tired. 

This time he has delighted 
me exceedingly by a fine 
energetic display of that 
misdirected ingenuity which 
is one of his most charming 
attributes. I do love to see 
him follow up a clue to the 
bitter end. Where he fails 
is in choosing his ground at 
the outset. I really do try 
to be honest about my , 


. Another prison refom,ifc! ^ 1 to be ' honest about my 

IS said, IS now engaging the attention I Now that the University of Cam- income tax. That is one of my little 
of the Mnd-hearted a^honties. It is bridge has taken oyer m fads. But I am Qonyinced that by 

the institution of a White Maria— a Bnfawmca, further deyelopments of the now, so weU do I understand the 
J t u pnsoners at commercial spirit may be looked for, workings of his mind, I could if I 

t surprised any day cared to, batten upon vast sources of 

down at their own doors. to see a poster appear in the streets wealth without their ever reaching the 

All ii, * • -r 1 ' TTNiVBESiTT OF CAMBRIDGE light o£ day in the columns of his little 

islfi WANTED . bf», p.pei. On the other ijna « 

tLf fiTcrtJf' ^ ^ Convicts. So BRIGHT LADS. ever I happen to pick up a windfaU of 

not mu i t t t,*** no- intrinsic value whatever, such as a 

nniinn/S™ . .. fashiou in jeweUery, WO tip in a restaurant when I have been 


E^wm ^ali for the^t TheirTi:; " """ ' 

residences. ,,^,0 An intere^ing tale is being told of . This time he got going earHer than 

A T,-w„i „ A J .1 TT. -1 who complained usual, in the month of October I had 

} ombe Bo^al Grammar School has 1 could hear better what was going on in 1 upon my special subject of the tr^t- 




meni of window-boxes. It was called 
The Garden on the Sillj and was 
brought out at 3s. 6d. by Messrs. 
Williams and Anstruther. The season 
opened when a blue paper arrived 
demanding a statement of royalties 
received. I replied that I was both 
surprised and gratified to learn that 
my opponent had heard of my little 
book. (It was gratifying, you know, for 
I fancy it had been forgotteii months 
before by the whole of the 'garden- 
ing public.) And I sent him an order 
form. He simply wrote reiterating his 
demand. Then I told him that since 
he pressed the point I must admit that 
I was perhaps a little sensitive about 
the outcome of my book. I 'was quite 
satisfied 'with its success as literature, 
and I was ^ure he would agree with 
me that mere monetary return was not 
to be ' accepted as the only test of its 
vaHie. ' He replied -very briefly, “ Please 
furnish the address, of Messrs. Williams 
and Anstruther.*' .That I declined ‘to. 
do.. I pointed ' out that it was not 
quite playing the game; that they 


might have some reason (one never 
knew) for not wishing to make their 
address known. I did not care to take 
the responsibility. I felt it would be 
more satisfactory if he would write to 
them direct for it. This he must have 
done, for his next communication was^ 
a demand for payment of tax at 9d. in 
the pound on the amount of royalties 
received. The royalties were eighteen 
shillings, so it worked out at eight* 
pence. 

I now began seriously to defend 
myself. I told him (1) that this sum 
of eighteen shillings had aheady been 
entered in my first return under the 
heading, ** Promiscuous profits from 
sundry sources,” also (2) that even if 
he could thus isolate it for special 
treatment, it was a question of the 
average profits accruing to me during 
the last three years from publication of 
books. That made it about Did 

he think it worth collecting? I also 
asked, him, in"a postscript, to send me 
a packet oi those jolly little yellow 
envelopes of his marked “ Ofldcial 


Paid,” where the stamp ought to go, 
so that I might be in a position to 
'carry on the correspondence on equal 
terms. He had sent me one or two of 
these before, but never in sufficient 
quantities. 

In his reply, which was ingenious but 
inconclusive, he made no reference at 
all to my demand for envelopes ; and 
this really became the crux of the 
situation. For the contest came auto- 
matically to an end yesterday when I 
wrote and pointed out that I had now 
expended on stamps the whole amount 
of the tax claimed. I therefore re- 
garded the incident as closed. The 
Government had got my money. It 
qnly remained for him to see that the 
sum in question was transferred from 
the Post Office to the Inland Eevenue 
Department. 

But still the thing is hardly fair. 
His letters cost him nothing, while 
I am all the time incurring heavy 
expenses in note-paper. I must have 
the packet of ' envelopes next time. 
Otherwise I shan't play. 
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“THE ONCOMERS.” 

I CONFESS that I felt a little nervous 
when I found myself the other after- 
noon in the Oncomers’ line of charge, 
though I understand that this Society 
with the menacing name is established 
for the harmless purpose of giving pro- 
vincial actors an opportunity of appeal- 
ing to Metropolitan tastes. The lights 
of The Little Theatre had gone out and 
from the -Egyptian darkness of the 
stage an unseen chest threw off one 
of Ella Wheeler Wilcox's Poems 
of Pleas-iore in the approved elocu- 
tionary manner that emphasizes every 
word and the gaps between. For a 
moment I thought I should have to 
be an Offgoer. But it was soon over, 
and two figures did a praiseworthy 
step-dance indicative of the origin of 
the Opal, . It appears that the Opal 
is the direct result of wedlock between 
a Sunbeam and a Moonbeam. 

Then there was a great interval, 
during which a lady came on (or 
oncame ?) through the curtain and 
sang, with perfect British decorum, 
one of most full-blooded songs, 

and a pianist played and played in a i 
corner by the door till I thought 
nothing else was ever going to happen. ! 
At last a gong "sounded and I sat up ; 
but it was only the dressing-gong ; and 
there was more delay before the dinner- 
gong sounded and we got to work on the 
piece of resistance. Its name was The 
Trap, and it was rather a pleasant Light 
Comedy, by Alice Olavton Gebene,^ 
about a husband who disguised himself 
as a burglar and held up his wife and 
her lover. A nice play for private 
theatricals, and reahy quite as good as 
some things that find their way on to 
the London boards,*^ And it gave good 
chances to Mr, Philip Clayton 
Greene as the' husband, to Mr^ Wynne 
Weaver as a butler, - to Miss Nell 'nu 
Maurier as a^ French maid, and * to 
Miss Nancy YdRK as a precocious and 
oncoming young thing. Miss' Daisy 
Atherton played weU, but was ham- 
pered by a lover who was rather sticky 
in a thankless part. Miss Anton Lang | 
spoke as if she were really saying good I 
things; but this was a misapprehension, j 

The little play^ had its longueurs , \ 
but they were' as nothing compared 
with those of the intervals. The per- 
formance held the interest of an 
audience not too intelligent (if one may ' 
judge from the fact that a good many of : 
them never found out till the end that 
the husband and the burglar were one) ; 
but it was their patience in the inter- 
vals that more than anything else iiOi- 
pressed me with the prehensile quality 
of the entertainment. 0. S. 


SOUR GRAPES. 

[“I would like to see the poets elevated to a 
place beside Mrs. Beeton.” — Mr , Dixon iScoU.'} 

Let those who will aspire to fill 
The shelves of calf and vellum 
Where poets wait to titillate 
The cultured cerebellum ; 

Ay, let them crave a binding brave 
With lots of gaudy gilt on 
To stand there shut, unread, uncut, 
With Shakspeare, Burns and 
Milton. 

Not mine to bore young brats with lore 
Of what analysis is, 

Nor may my verse become the curse 
Of little pig-tailed misses, 

Discoursed upon by learned don 
And dry-as-dust professor — 

The spot my muse would rather choose 
Is on the kitchen dresser. 

What joy were mine if Mary line, 
When menus overweighed her, 
Would turn from dreams of tarts and 
creams 

To trifles I purveyed her I 
Each time that need arose to feed 
Her sacred fire 'twould fall so 
That while her pot was thus kept hot 
She 'd keep mine boiling also. 

Yes, down below I fain would go 
To set the kitchen sobbing : 

There may my heart have power to start 
The cook’s great heart a-throbbing. 
There isles of grease shall never cease 
Appearing on my pages, . . 

And 1 11 have flung my lot among 
The sage, if not the sages./ - 


TOWSER. 

I MET him *on a July Sunday after- 
noon . in Hyde ' Park. Several . dogs 
were anausing * themselves bringing 
chips of wood out* of the Se^entine 
for, the visitors to^thrbw'in.' ‘ And* this 
feUow appeared to be stage-managing 
the show. A rough Scotch Terrier cum 
Dandie Dinmoht, with matted towsled 
silver-grey hair and a gaily waving tail. 
He disdained to touch the chips him- 
self. He gave instructions to the other 
fellows. Swimming out after every 
piece as it was thrown in, he circled 
round, it and swore imtil it had been 
seized upon and femoved'by the nearest 
unemployed dog. Sometimes he would 
make a dash for the shore, look round 
for a nice new summery frock, and 
shake himself dry in its immediate 
neighbourhood. The resulting screams 
and giggles, al^ms and excursions, 
always made him roll on the floor in 
fits of laughter; then into the water 
again he ’d leap with a shout of, “ Now 
then, you fellows, get those chips out, 


will you ! ” Eeally a jolly dog to meet 
on a dull day. 

At last a sudden shower scattered 
the visitors and all the dogs, except 
my stage manager. When the poor 
beggar realised this unexpected deser- 
tion he gazed at the world in amazed 
silence for a moment or two. Then he 
gave a contemptuous bark expressive 
of his private opinion of dogs^ and 
humans afraid of rain, and set himself 
to collect all the chips still floating in 
the water. These he piled carefully in 
a heap on the sand, looked invitingly 
at the nearest group of people under 
the dripping trees, and barked in eager 
anticipation of joys to be repeated . . . 
Pause , . . Another intimation to the 
world that it might come and 'amuse 
itself with his sticks. . . . Then, as | 
the truth dawned upon him, with slow- | 
descending, disappointed tail, he sat \ 
down and wept I ^ \ 

In the guise of a Good Samaritan I I 
introduced myself. After a little per- | 
suasion he decided he imuld be com- 
forted. Never. had heafd^'of Eachel, 
but thought she must have been rather 
silly to keep on in that way when 
chocolate creams. . . . By the way, 
was Eachel offered the' same kind of 
creams? I explained that I did hot 
know very much about the lady,, and 
gradually drew him on to talk* about 
himself. - - ^ 

He was an outcast, he told me. 
Never had a father, ‘and could only 
dimly remember his mother. Never 
been in constant ’ ernplbyment. , No, 
hadn’t applied to the Labour’ Ex- 
changes; had no faith in them. Picked 
up a livmg as best he T could /hs a 
Butcher’s-Boot-Dodger./ And/ came to 
Hyde Park whenever lie ’’ could * spare 
the time. The grass was IdVely to roll 
on, but the water was a treat beyond 
words. .Admitted that getting people 
to throw sticks into the Serpentine was 
not what could be called a high form 
of intellectual recreation for a dog with 
his organising capacity, biit urged 
that as a pastime he enjoyed it,* and 
with his limited leisure *^houfs he had 
to be content with what offered in jihat 
way. No, did not/ know* anything 
about rabbits. Believed he had heard 
other feUows tell tales of adventures 
with things with a name like that, but 
didn’t credit ’em. Knew more about 
cats than he cared to tell to a stranger 
—but rabbits, no. Was too know- 
ing a Londoner to be caught with such 
chaff. Knew very well there were no 
such things as those outside Christmas 
Trees. 

It was a mean thing . to do, I know, 
but a dog that has never chased 
rabbits and calmly calls you a liar (as 
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Huntsnmrk[gcdloplng to ahMoah), ^‘Where’s the fox gone? * 

Boy. “We be’unt a-hollerin’ no fox, AVe be cheerin* ’cause Cousin Maggie’s won a puzzle in FmESiLE Snips ” 


gently as Iiis native London politeness 
and remembrance of recent chocolates 
will allow) when you insist that rabbits 
are real living entities and not myths 
or idle visions of a dog’s dream, 
well, that sort of animal puts you on 
your mettle, don’t you know, I re- 
solved that he should eat his words — 
and also his rabbits if he cared. I stole 
the bmte ! I tempted him with choco- 
late creams, and he followed me to 
Euston, where I took a ticket to 
Scotland for him. 

’ Towser and I went to an hotel on 
the East coast at a place .where rabbits 
are at a discount, and next morning I 
took him along the cliffs to be initiated. 
He exhibited a mild interest in the 
new variety of scents to ^ be found, 
tracked a few smells on the footpaths 
,to little holes in the ground, wondered 
a good deal at the big stretch of water 
— into which he tried to jump from the 
I top of a cliff 200 feet high — but, on the 
whole, looked unutterably bored, until 
Brer Eabbit appeared. Then he sat 
down and laughed. I hissed him at 
the game, but^my friend sat and grinned 
up at me. “ It ’s a good joke, guv’nor,” 
he said, “but you don’t get over me 
with a Teddy-bear. I know them 
things.” Brer Eabbit hopped off a 


bit. Towser stood up and stared. 
Brer Eabbit turned towards us. Towser 
put his tail between his legs and bolted 
for home 1 

Next day he waited to see if Brer 
Eabbit would really attack him before 
he moved. As nothing happened he 
made friendly overtures, which Brer 
Eabbit resented and ran away from. 
Then came the great awakening. There 
were hundreds of these things about, 
and every one of them was afraid of 
him — of him, Towser — and they dis- 
appeared like taxicabs before you could 
make up your mind which to catch. 
This whs something like, this was the 
land of real adventure, this — oh, Joy ! ! ! 

. . , I lost him that day. He re- 
turned to the hotel at night a physical 
wreck. Chasing hundreds of disappear- 
ing scuts without a working plan in 
his head must be hard work for an 
inexperienced dog. But the joy of 
battle was in his eye. And next morn- 
ing I discovered that he had learned to 
associate the scents on the paths with 
the disappearing fluffs, and both with 
the holes in the ground. He had 
apparently been working at the problem 
overnight, for without the slightest 
hesitation he made straight for a rabbit- 
hole as soon as ,we reached the chffs. 


and, in his efforts to get the prize, 
jammed himself so far and so tightly 
in that I had to dig him out. He did 
not stop to thank me, but, full of , the 
joy of life, with short, sharp, eager 
yelps, ran from hole to .hole shouting 
for the denizens to come forth and give 
a fellow a chance. ... 

Later in the day I heard my friend 
whining pitiably. On going in search 
of him I found Towser pawing gently 
a little rabbit he had done to death, 
turning it over and over, and trying to. 
lick it back to life again. He looked 
up at me mournfully. “ He ’s stopped 
playing with me, guv’nor,” he said; 
“there’s something gone wrong with 
him.” And he licked it again caress- 
ingly and whined. 


The Dublin Evening Mail's advice to 
those about to repair tablecloths : — 

“ Lay the tablecloth quite flat, with the hole 
uppermcst.” 

But why not keep the hole under- 
most ? Then nobody would notice it. 


The judges for the Oxford Circuit 
are Mr. Justice Buay and Mr. Justice 
i Bankes. “ Ye Banks and Braes,” . 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(By Mr. Ptmch's Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

It does not often happen that I am disappointed in a 


Moreover (history apart) 

Intrigue and love and thrilling foray 
Are blended with seductive art 

Throughout the book (produced by Laurie). 


Heinemann novel, but I confess that, till about half-way The Mountain of Gold (Mills and Boon) ends where it ^ 
through, I thought Li/e was going to prove one of the began, but is quite enjoyable in the part between. Miss* 

exceptions. Even after the interest had quickened, I can- E. S. Stevens was, I imagine, divided between an inclina- , 
not say that the reading of it gave me all the enjoyment tion to discourse upon the religious, philosophical, social . 
I had begun by anticipating, though I freely admit that and political controversies of the Near East, and a desire ^ 
Miss Jessie Leckie Heebeetson has written a clever and to write a sex-problem novel. Mrs. Gy^eville and Bobert j 
original book. What plot it contains is of the slightest, the Underwoodj whom she sends to Mount Carmel, are both 1 
interest being provided by a character-study of a girl, typical of the enterprising European, but handicapped, the 
Hester Stanton, the orphaned ward of Stephen Garfield, one by an absentee husband, the other by a pair of crutches. I j 
whose “ young life ” ib is that, coming into the placid Jointly and severally they undergo a sequence of incidents, I 
existence of a number of middle-aged persons, leavens it receive a number of impressions, and impart their views to | 
with most mischievous results to their peace of mind. At each other in able, if unusual, ^dialogue. The incidents arejl 
least, this is the scheme of the tale as I understood it ; well told and of considerable interest ; the impressions are ' 
blit the fact is that Miss Herbbrtson’s style is so bafflingly striking and subtly impressed ; there is much clever ; 
elusive that much of her intention may well have escaped characterisation, and on the whole our author has put ! 
me. Of Qoxime, in the endi Hester Garfield — wards . together a good book. She may call it a “novel’' if she^ 

and guardians are the matrimonial certainties of fiction — ‘ likes (almost anything written comes under that elastic 


but before this is settled f 
we have, the episode, far 
the best thing in the book, 
to my mind, of Mary 
Leverson, the rather prig- 
gish matron, and the mu- 
sic i an, Dalziel. Even 
here, however. Miss Hee- 
BERTSON tends to over- 
burden a clever idea with 
adverbial description ; 
throughout one feels that 
(in the words of the poet) 
it is “not what he said, 
but the way that he said 
it ” which is her chief con- 
cern. And too much of 
this makes inevitably for 
weariness. When Miss 
Heebeetson has mastered 
a more restrained and 










Studn in expeession at an amateur dress rehearsal. 
Gentleman with a one line part waits for his cue. 


— term, even if illustrated,: 

I as this is, with photo- : 
graphs) ; but if she does I 
shall not call it a good 
novel. The dramatic, 
l‘ touch is wanting, and the ' 
' I reader is not at any mo- j 
Iment excited, curious, or 
' even intrigued to know ' 
j how it all ends. The ' 
truth is that it never does 
5 end, as it really never 
;i began, but while it lasts 
it is entertaining and- 
j suggestive and certainly 
g worth reading. ; 

s ' ^ 

“ The scene of E. Wabee 
^ Cornish’s JDanoell Stories 
(Constable) is laid in the 
— countrywhich belongs “by 


simpler medium, her real intuitive skill will have the geography to the Midlands, by character to the Northern 
chance that ib deserves. Counliies — a land of grave aspect,” and so it is perhaps 

natural that the heroes and heroines of these tales should 
not be especially exciting people. Apart from one dramatic 
The days of good Queen Bess we see, and unexpected calamity the author has avoided sensational 

And those of traitor Stuaet Makt incident, and although I feel that the analysis of character' 

(Or samt^ M. and wanton B.— is thoroughly sound, I feel also that it is rather dull — ^like, 

your choice ; opinions vary) — ■ if I may say so, the analysis of a bowler who is thinking 

These stirnng times we find displayed, more of maidens than of wickets. StiU, I have been able 

aJu a-t their greatest, to derive some placid enjoyment from this book, for if it 

btill, ^tertaimngly portrayed does not reveal striking powers of imagination it is, at any 

in Bam the Fiddler, Sutcliffe’s latest. rate, full of conscientious workmanship. 


The days of good Queen Bess we see, 

And those of traitor Stuaet Mary 
(Or sainted M. and wanton B. — 

You take your choice ; opinions vary) — - 
These stirring times we find displayed, 

' If not exactly at their greatest, 

StiU, entertainingly portrayed 
In Bam the Fiddler, Sutcliffe’s latest. 

“ Not at their greatest.” That implies 
That for his tale our author uses 
No Spanish galleon’s high emprise. 

No circumnavigating cruises; 

Only some' fiery bickering 
With those who deemed it heaven’s order 
That they should oust Queen Bess and bring 
Queen Mary from across the Border. 

It ’s nought against the tale, of course. 

That it should deal with minor matters ; 
This theme is fresh and those perforce 
Are very nearly worn to tatters ; 


“Aiimen are extremely fond of mascots. From the death-rate 
amongst them, we should fancy it was not only foolish but a dangerous 
superstition .” — Sheffidd Gucurdmi. ^ ' 

Let this pass, though one would have thought that if itf 
waS' foolish there was nothing in it, and so it could not be 
very dangerous : but when the writer goes on to say : — 

“ It is cuiious the superstitions of sausages should flourish in a 
century of science,” 

we confess that he is taking us right out of our depth. 

“Eat-killing has been stopped at Hadleigh, Suffolk, for want of 
sufficient mU.''--Ecastead Gazette. \ 

Of all unsporting animals commend us to the rats of 
Hadleigh. 
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ji nu ' found in large numbers off the Galton was the inventor of the system 

I CHARIVARIA. ^ coast of Morocco.” One day, perhaps, of identification by finger-prints. It is 

“It is, expected that the wedding of the thrilling story of this escapade good to know that what was considered 
Lord Chelsea and Miss Mabie Ooxon will be told in full, showing how, tired by a certain section of His Majesty’s 
will take place before the Coronation.” of the constant attacks made on them, subjects to be an ugly blemish on an 
This will be a relief to the Coronation the little fish one night, under cover of otherwise useful career has now been 
Committee, who had feared that the darkness, when the JBretons were sleep- removed. ,,, o, 

events might clash. ing, stole away, swam silently without * 

I a stop to the Mediterranean, there A Local Government Board enquiry 

'^'Liberal Opinion'' has been mulcted lived for some time a life of ease and has been held at Wolverhampton to de- 
in Liberal damages, and yet it is not luxury within touch of the African cide what shall be done with the South 


pleased. \ ^ 

:!e 

The question whether 
Ulster is arming or not 
is still being discussed 
by some of our news- 
papers. All we can say 
is that an ulster with- 
out arms would be a 
fairly useless article. 

“Mr. Zee, the new 
Chinese Attach^, has 
arrived in London.” It 
is, we believe, an open 
secret that he may be' 
elected an honorary 
member of the Society 
of Somersetshire Men. 

:!« :K 

In regard to the 
Flushing fortification 
project the official view 
of; the German Foreign 
Ofifice is stated to be 
that, as a Sovereign 
Pdwer, Holland has the 
right to do as she pleases 
in|ier own territory. It , 
: wi|l be a rare joke if 
Holland takes, advan- 
tage of lihis permission. 

1 5 ■ ' 

;We have before al- 

■ luded to the way in 

■ which the candour of 
some . newspaper pla- 

; cards stultifies the reti- 
cence of others, ^ There 
. is always at least one 
^ blackleg among them. 

' We were anxious, the 


Staffordshire Smallpox 

* bridesmaids of this year 
„„„„ are lacting in charms 

The Criiie . “My dear, just eakcy hating your portrait painird in your i,„<,„„„opariolittlet)ain 

o Wttv a xrnnn/iTJ.nA-R nnn-.<5 rnTT av TPASHTON TS A SINGLE YEAR! . UaS CaUSeU HO lltUie paiXl 


ot>er day, to know the oabT WhCa MOTord;^ has caused no little pam 

issue of a certain slan ^ ^ quarters. 

der case. We saw “Eesult” on a | Eiviera, ultimately to be discovered and | ^ ^ 

contents bill, and put our hand in our harried once more. ^ An oculist, interviewed by T/tcMirror, 

p0ket. Then we* remarked another ‘ been recommending one to roll 

bill: — “Eesult MUe. Mabthe Steinheil, it is re- one’s eyes round and round as a means 

i * Damages.” ported from Paris, has taken the veil, of strengthening the vision. The only 

'Vfe still hesitated— until a third pla- and become a Cannelite nun. This difficulty, we imagine, is taking the eye 
card caught our eye : — has caused a considerable amount of out and putting it back again, b^ no 

I “ Eesult quiet gratification at Carmelite House, doubt this only requires a little praftice. 

' , Heavy Damages.*^ where it is taken as a compliment 11 


card caught our eye : — 

I “ Eesult 

' . Heavy Damages.*^ 


doubt this only requires a little prat 


This was all we wanted to know, and to the admirable way in which the 


we retained our coin. 

, sje sic 

“The sardines wliich left the coast 
of Brittany,” a telegram tells us, “ have 


Aviation in this country has re| 
serious set - back. Damagesl 


sensational case was reported in The a serious set-back. Damage! 
Daily Mail, awarded last week to a gentlem; 

was injured at the Star and 
It is denied that the late Sir Feancis Hotel, Kew Bridge, by a flying i 
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THOUGHTS ON THE COMING CENSUS- 

’ [Due April 2, 1911.] 

Araminta, ere the statistician 
Comes to take his 6ensus-toll, 

And, behaving like the Inquisition, 

Bids you bare your secret soul. 

Let me now, two months before the day, seize 
Such a chance to air my gift for gag ; 

Let me write at once Ekeufugaces ! 

Ere the pens begin to wag 

Of my rivals busy, working off the old Horatian tag. 

Envious Time, that often likes to print a 
Crow’s-foot on the ageing cheek, 

Eavours your facade, my Araminta, 

Leaves it superfinely sleek ; 

Yesr the yeur^fe you have been soft-handed, 

Still-— for^moments fly (this must be so) — 

You are' not the' same young thing, so candid, 

Who, butnjust ten springs ago. 

Lightly told the fact-collector every word he wished 
to know. 

Twenty-one you were and un-selfconscious, 

' As becjapae the' prime of youth, 

Never nursed a' doubt, like -P ilate (Pontius), 
r Oh the attributes of Truth ; 

But with riper years I shoulii’t wonder 
If,i in drawing up this next report, .... 

On the point of age you made a'blunder 
Of a not unusual ^ort ; 

No, it wouldn^t greatly shook me if yoff got the total 
. short. . j - ■ 

I have noticed, when they reach the stages 
Where cpiyecture serves for guide, *, ' 

Women,df^liey err about’-their ages, 

' Err upon the mimis side 

Thus, when April rounds the decade’s circuit 
And you do, the little sum that ’s set ' 

(10 -h. 21), 1 think you ’ll vro'rk it 
Out at 27, net ; ' 

27 is the answer which I seem to see you get. 

And with every ten years, as they flow on, , ' ,, ' 
You wiU add a lessening few t 

To ^our summers— five and four and so 011 ,"^'“' ' 

■ Sticking fast at forty-two j 
The’te in "future, ]6ermanently dated, ' 

You ’ll defy the periodic q.iipst,^^ 

Till in due course by the gods translated 
'^To the Islands', of the Blest, ; 

Where the ” decades cease Irom troubling and the 
queries are at rest. ' - * 0. S. 

A PHOTOGRAPHER'S POST-BAG, 

can alsote arrangea." 

cottespondenee is anticipated as an out- 
come of the above advertisement ^ ^ 

,, :^DLESTON begs to’ inform 

t^t he wiU be very glad to sit for his pbVtrait, if a sidtablv 
capansoned elephant with competent mahout, carbe S 
^tendance next Friday afternoon at 2.30 p.m. Lord 
C 0 B 2 ON OF Eedlestom has little doubt that the enterpriS 


shown by Mr. in consulting the taste of his aei|>- 

nautic clientele yjtM enable him to provide a proper 
Bcene on the present' occasion. In case there is aiiy 
difficulty, however, Lord Cuezon of Kedleston suggests 
that Mr. — ^ should approach the authorities at tne 
Zoological Gardens, stating the purpose for which t ie 
elephant will be required. ... r 

Dear Sir, — I a^m instructed by the Home Secretary 
to inform you that if you can furnish convincing guaranteles 
that the men who will take part in your realistic group, 

** Winston, the .Conqueror,”, are ’ genuine and desperate j 
anarchists, he will be very glad to give you a sitting next 
Monday morning. * 

Faithfully yoiirs, \ //i: H. Marsh. 

EomeK}ffice. S ■ 

Lear Sir, — I am anxious jto delebrate' the impending 
twenty-fifth' anniversary of 'the apSpearance of my monu- 
mental monograph on theMammoth and the Flood. With 
a view to placing on recoyi' this' interesting event infsf. 
suitably pictorial manner, ''my friend, -tli'e ’ Editor of 
Times — :to whose journal I have | contributed more than 
10,000 columns of correspondence^ — has suggested that. I 
should be photographed with him; and a specimen of the 
gigantic but unhappily extinct ,.quadruped mentioned above. 

I should be glad if you could , arrange to procure either a 
skeleton or a good reconstitution ’[ of one of the mummies 
discovered in the frozen tundras* of Northern Siberia [Here 
a column and a half of interesting matter dealing wifh 
the Flood, Mr. Cobden ai^d other 'cognate subjects is un- 
avoidably omitted] and let us knqw on what day and at 
what hour it would Suit! you for mysfelf and the Editor of 
The Times to attend. '‘I propose to appear in oosturpe 
suitable to the geographical habitat ot th.oEle;phas 'primi- 
genius^ i.e. a long walrus-hide coat v^ith stereognathots 
l§ggings and sandals of mercerized mink. The Editor bf 
TJ^e Times v^ill probably appear as a hunter or trapper 
with ,a kinkajou cape, a waistcoat of striped bandicoot, 
and Turkish trousers of padded wolverene, with tigerskm 
spats and Boston rubbers.’ i' 

' Faithfully yours, H. H. Howorth. [ ' 
Mastodon 'Mansions, 

DBAi’fe,— Seeing that yon make a speciality of realistic 
snrrounaings, I beg to caU’ your, attention to the fact that 
I am prepared to let you have, at most reasonable terrris, , 
first-rate massive family vault, never us.ed owing to bank-;' 
ruptcy of -‘the' gentleman who ordered it. Would make a, 
superb background to full-length portrait of Mr. Algebnon ' 

• T, 'V' faithfully, Moeteb Beds. 

Mr. WiiiLiAM Le Qubttx presents his compliments :o 
that he is unable to avail himself 3 f 
His ’position renders it undesirable that 
fie should be photographed in the entourage of any butla 
rpignmg or de facto sovereign. I 

’■pEAE Sib,-^As I] have been pressed by a great many of 
my -readers to prefa my portrait to my next volume of 
poems, “ The Ecstasy of Effusion,” I shbuld be obliged if 
you'kjould let me know whether- yoli’ possess amoingst yo u: 
s<»fim‘ outfit such a thing as a genuine college window, .it 
which you could ,pose me in. a suitably introspectiVe 
attitude. Beheve me to be, r f , 

■M- j i nn faithfully yours, A. 0. BensonJ 
Magdalene College, Cambridge. j 

Dbab Sie,— Please e^ect me at 10 sharp to-morroW, 
TOthmy^wcA Tours winningly, Zena Babb.' 
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Neptune. » SHIP AHOY ! WHAT SHIP ’S THAT ? ” Eathee Thames. “ THUNDEBEB. LITTLE THING OE MY OWN.” 

Thunderer i the first Dreadnought built on the Thames, is to be launched from the Thames Ironworks on February 1.] 
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THE STAY-AS-YOU-PLEASE CINEMA PALACE. 

Btyy {to Lady just arrived), “Please, will you tell me the time, Lady?” 

Lady. “Hale-past eleven.” 

Boy. “Will you please tell me when it 's six o’clock, Lady, cos I ’ve got to go 

OUT AND SELL PAPEKS 1 ” 


THE BUTLER SCANDALISES. 

[Being a specimen of the new Society journal- 
ism for American consumption. See “House- 
holder's ” recent letter to The Times.'\ 

Deae Madam, — take up my pen to 
give you another batch of good gossip 
for our lively cousins on the other side 
of the Great Pond to repeat to each 
other through their nasal organs over 
their pie and gum, which are, I under- 
stand, their national provender, washed 
down with cocktails and iced water. 
To one who, like myself, prefers his 
meals beefy and regular, it is a problem 
how the Americans live at all; but 
however short their lives may be they 
tip merrily and brightly while they 
last. Which reminds me, dear Madam, 
that I have not yet received any remu- 
neration for my last letter. Times 
under the present Government being 
so hard, I must request a speedy re- 
mittance. 

My principal item of news comes 
from a scrupulously untainted source 
— ^no less a person than Sir Elihu 
Crusher’s own valet having given it to 
me. Sir Elihu, it seems, recently 
opened a new branch at Chelmsford, 
and who do you think was the first 
customer? Lady Wirridge’s Erench 
maid, for a shilling’s-worth of rat 
poison. When I teU you that Lord 
Wirridge has since been very ill and 
that the French maid has disappeared, 
you will no doubt draw such conclu- 
sions as America requires. 

You know, of course, that Loed 
Geoege Sangee gave up the circus 
business some few years since, I have 
it on the best authority that his Lord- 
ship cannot feel comfortable at night 
or get good repose without a Teddy 
bear on the coimterpane at the foot of 
the bed. His Lordship has recently 
been visited by Sir Joseph Lyons, and 
this, too, has reminded him pleasantly 
of old times. 

The latest news of Sir John Baekee, 
of Kensington, is that his establish- 
ment was visited recently by the 
Duchess of Sunderland under the 
impression that it was Harrod’s Stores, 
but she stayed there and made a 
number of purchases, including a Vir- 
ginia ham. I had this from a friend 
of mine in the Packing department, 
and can vouch for it. 

Perjaaps a few facts concerning 
gratuities (or Tfmmaria) might yield 
matenal for one ©f your spicy and 
highlyrpaid aitioles. The Earl of 
Eosherville gives butlers ten shillings 
and footmen five ; keepers a sovereign. 
The largest present I ever received was 
a fiver from the late Marquis of Clac- 
ton, but its value was depreciated by 
his borrowing ten pounds from me 


the next day and never paying it back. 
The readiness with which the young 
and more spirited nobility will extract 
loans from men-servants is not the 
least of the blots on the peerage. 

In conclusion, dear Madam, let me 
say that I have three friends all most 
advantageously placed to hear interest- 1 
ing things — a chambermaid at the 
Walrus, a waiter at the Mermaid 
Eestaurant, and a page at the National 
Eadical Club ; but they refuse to divulge 
without a little encouragement. I must 
therefore again request you to forward 
me something, if only a trifle, on 


account. My experience is that no 
palm is properly open until it is oiled. 
Believe me, dear Madam, 

Your obedient Servant, 


From a letter in The Guardian : — 

“I wonder whether Mrs. Shearme has met 
with the description in Herodotus of the exces- 
sive hardness of the sknlls of the Egyptians, 
and their immunity from sunstroke because 
they cause their children from earliest infancy 
to meet the elements bareheaded.” 

Heeodotus might have gone on to give 
bachelors some idea of the precautions 
they should adopt. 
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THE NOVEL OF THE FUTURE. 

“ Now, Miss Baiiock,” I said to my typist, as I entered 
my writing den, “ if you ’re quite ready we ’ll begin at once, 
please. Title: The Stothetio Pilgeim; a Fost-Impres- 
sionist Bomance, Have you got that ? ” Miss Barlock had 
got that, but she looked puzzled, and, as she seems to take 
an intelligent interest in my work, I thought it better to 
explain the idea before proceeding. “ It ’s like this,” I 
said; “we are assured by competent authorities that, 
in spite of the warnings of Sir William Eichmond, Sir 
Alfeed East, Mr. Saegent and others, all the Art 
Students now at the Academy will within the next ten 
years have become Post-Impressionists. That is, they will 
set down their impressions of Nature with the teolmique of 
a very young child whose powers of observation have not 
had time to become paralysed by any instruction in 
drawing. Well, Literat^e, being so closely allied to Art, 
is quite certain to be affected sooner or later by the new 
Movement. It will throw off the shackles of style and 
composition, and be primitive and go-as-you-please. I ’m 
going to be the Pioneer of Post-Impressionist Eiction. You 
see what I’m t'i-ying for, don’t you? Very well, then. 
Chapter One. The Hero, and how he became a Pilgrim : — 

• “ ‘ He was quite a simple ordinary kind of man. His 
outlines werd hard and black. He had a small, roundish 
head with three dots in it, one above the other. His body 
was triangular,^ and all down it was a row of little circles. 
These were his buttons. His arms were straight and 
quite thin. They ended in three prongs like toasting-forks. 
It ':was the same with his legs. . . 

I noticed a slight elevation in Miss Barlock’s eyebrows 
at .this point. “ It ’s all right. Miss Barlock,” I assured 
her. “I am merely adopting the method by which an 
unsophisticated mind invariably represents the human 
form. Probably that is the shape in which all -of us 
would see it if our vision had not been warped by 
civilisation, or tradition, or something. Anyhow, no one 
ever yet failed to recognise that it was a man. And an 
author may devote pages and pages to description and 
analysis of his hero and never even get as far as that 
Why , for instance, should I tell the reader that my Man 
had long nervous muscular fingers when these simple 
tridents amply suffice to express the handiness of his hands 
and the footiness of his feet? . . , You don’t know? 
No more do I — so let us get on. 

“ ‘He lived in a really and truly artistic house. It was 
an irregular parallelogram, and the roof was bright pink. 
The door and windows were stuck in anyhow, and there 
were little corkscrew-things coming out of the chimneys. 
These were the smoke. There were trees about. Not any 
particular trees, because I don’t know one tree from 
another and couldn’t bother to describe them if I did. 
Just trees — with bright blue and green and chocolate 
foliage like the loveliest woolwork. There was a bow-wow 
outside the house, and inside it a fat cat sat on a mat 
But at last the hero got tired of Hving there, so he called 
forhis gee-pe. Gug-gug.’ . . . Yes, Miss Barlock, I 
mean that to be typed. You see, I ’m taking the point of 
TOW of an mfant of very tender years, who at this stage of 
the narrative would inevitably make that remark. It gives 
the necessary note of naweU, and I shouldn’t wonder 
myself if there were a deep and subtle meaning in it some- 
where. So down It goes, . . . Chapter Two. About His 
Unless you were told you would not have 
known it for a gee-gee at all. It was the sort of gee-gee 
you see when it is a long way off and you are rather short- 
sighted. But it was a , gee-gee right enough. It had aU 
|the essentials of gee-gee-iness. If it hadn’t, our hero 


wouldn’t have been seen with it. And so he said good-bye 
to his bow-wow and the fat cat, which couldn’t be seen 
. because it was inside the house, and he got on his gee-gee 
and his travels began. Goo-goo,’ 

“ I insist on having that ‘ goo-goo ’ typed, Miss Barlock,” 

I told her. “ It ’s part of my technique. You are merely 
one of the Public, so you mustn’t try to dictate to me 
how I should express my temperament. Besides, I'm 
dictating to you . . . Chapter Three. His Adventures 
among Masterpieces : — 

“ ‘ Well, and so he rode and ho rode, till at last he came to 
a country which was entirely composed of little prismatic 
smuts, so that you couldn’t make out what it was like 
unless you went ever such a distance off, and then it was 
disappointing. So he didn’t stay there very long. And the 
smuts did not suit his gee-gee at all. So on they went to 
the next place, and there the sky was all neatly paved with 
small slabs of paint, and the inhabitants were all completely 
out of drawing and perspective, and had no anatomical 
nonsense about them. But the gee-gee wasn’t very well 
even there. . . ” 

Here Miss Barlock ventured the criticism that, so far, 
my novel did not appear to have much plot. “ It has none 
whatever,” I said, with some pride, “ and it ’s not going to 
have. I’m depicting Life as I’ve observed it. Have I 
detected any kind of plot governing my own or others’ 
experiences? I have not. Then why, I ask you, Miss 
Barlock, should I undertake the mental labour of inventing 
one ? No, no, let us be true to Nature as we happen to see 
it, , . . Chapter Pour. His Further Adventures : — 

“ ‘ So he got on his gee-gee again, and he rode and he rode ■ 
and he rode. And soon he came to a land where there 
were huts and palm-trees and things, and all the natives 
were brown and quite flat, exactly like people made of 
gingerbread. Only they were not so nice to eat. Bo 
the gee-gee was very sick indeed. Gug-gug. Goo-goo- 
goo. . . .’” 

Miss Barlock glanced up at me over her typewriter with 
some anxiety. “ Are you quite sure,” she inquired uneasily, 

“ that this sort of thing will be really popular ? ” 

“ Not immediately,” I admitted. “ Every inventor of a 
new literary style has to go through a period of misunder- 
standing, and even derision. Look at Caelyle and 
Beowning and Meeedith, for example I ” 

“But surely,” she objected, “that isn’t quite the same 
thing. I mean, they didn’t write like babies — ‘ guff-CTfffiincy * 
and ‘ goo-goo-ing,’ and all that.” . ^ 

No doubt Miss Barlock didn’t mean to do it, but some- 
how she put me off. I have made no further progress with 
my great Post-Impressionist Novel, But it is merely biding 
its time. E. A. 

Commercial Candour. 

It would seem possible that almost any woman, no matter what the 
extent or depth of her wrinkles, might have b^en removed entirely and 
tor ever by means of this lucky discovery. 

“‘Women’s FriendsHps' forms the subject *of an article in 
February number^ of ‘The Qmver,’ written by Dr. Elizabeth Sloin. 
Chesser. A description of the foreign churches in Londbn, illustrated . 
by photographs, throws a light on this Cirjsu^n 

Not a searchlight, of course, nor the fierce kind that beats 
upon a tmone; but just a few candle-power — ^a sort of dim 
religious hght. 

1 locally to begin expatSating at any ^ 

length upon his vocal excellencies.”— g y 


The writer shows a wise caution. 
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UTTLE PLAYS FOR AMATEURS. 

Ill Miss Prendeiigast>/-^ 

As the curtain goes uf two^ ladies are 
discovered in the riorning-rodm of 
Homy suckle Lodge engaged in work 
of a feminine nature* ^ Miss Alice 
Prendergast is doing something' 
delicate with a crochet-hook^ hut it 
is obvious that her thoughts are-far 
away* She^sighs at intervals^ and 
occasionally lays down her work 
and presses both hands to her hearts 
A syrn/pathetic axidience will have 
no difficulty in guessing that she is 
in love* ‘ On, the other hand^ her 
elder sister, Miss Prender- 
gast, is completely wrapped 
up in'" a sock for one of the 
poorer classes, over which 
she frowni formidably* The 
sock, however, has no real 
bearing upon the plot, and 
she must not make too much 
of it - ' ? 

Alice (hiding her emotions)* 

Did you haye a pleasant dinner- 
party last night, Jane ? 

Jane {to herself): Seventeen, 
eighteen, nineteen, ' twenty. 

(Looking up*) Very pleasant in- 
deed, Alice. The BUzzards were 
ibhere, and the Podbys, and tfie 
Slumphs.'^ (These 'peo^are not 
important and should not be over- 
emphasised.) Mrs, Podby’s raaid 
has given notice. 

Alice. Who took you in ? 

Jane (brightening up). Such 
an interesting man, my dear. 

He talked most agreeably about 
Art during dinner, and we re- 
newed the conversation in the 
drawing-room. We found that 
we agreed upon aU the main 
principles of Art, considered as' 
such. 

Alice {with a look in her eyes 
which shows that she is recalling 
a tender memory)* When I was 

in Shropshire last week ^ 

was your man’s name ? 

Jane {with o'- warning glance at the 
audience). You know how difficult it is 
to catch names when one is introduced. 
I am certain he never heard mine, 
(As the plot depends partly upon this, 
she pames for it to sink in*) But I en- 
quired about him afterwards, and I find 

that he is a Mr. 

Enter Mary, the parlourmaid. 
Mary (handing Utter)* A letter for 
you, Miss. 

Jane {takmg it). Thank you, Mary. 
{Exit Mary to work up her next Urn.) 
A letter! I wonder who it is from! 
{Beading the envelope.) ** M i ss Prender- 
gast, Honeysuckle Lodge ” {She opens 
it with the air of one who has often 


received Utters before, hut feels that this 
one may play an important part in her 
life.) “ Dear Miss Prendergast, I hope 
you will pardon the presumption nf 
what I am about to write to you, biit 
whether you pardon me or not I a^k 
you to listen to me. 1 know of no 
woman for whose talents T haye^ a 
greater admiration, or foir whose qualities 
I have a more sincere^ affection than 
yrourself. Since I have known you, you 
have been the lodestar of my existence, 
t*he fountain of my inspiration'.^ I feel 
that, were your life joined_to mine, the 
joint path upon which we trod would 
be ^ the path to happiness, such as I 



poSiTioo . 

gcpoo 




‘*'Ere If ’ are, Gents, now’s yer chawnce, the geite 
pernotjncin’ dicshunry.’* 


Jane (rather pUased with herself). 
Well, really— I— this is— Mr. Bootle! 
Fancy ! 

A lice {starting up) . W as that a ring ? 
{She frowns at the prompter and a bell 
is\heard to ring.) ' It is Mr. Bootle ! 

I know his ring, I mean I know — Dear, 

I think I will go and lie down. I have 
a headache. 

[She looks miserably at the audience, 
closes her eyes, and goes off with 
her handkerchief to her mouth, 
taking care not to fall over^ the 
, furniture* 

Enter Mary, follotved by James 
Bootle. ' ^ 

Mary* Mr. Bootle. {Exit 
finally.) - , ^ 

Jane. Good morning, Mr. 
Bootle! : t ’ 

Bootle. I beg — I thought 

Why, of course ! , It ’s Miss — 
er— h’m, yes — How do you do ? 
Did you get back safely last 
night ? 

Jane. Yes, thank you. (Coyly) 
I got your letter. 

Bootle. My letter ? {Sees his 
Utter on the table. Furiously.) 
You opened my letter ! 

Jane {mistaking his fury for 
passion). Yes — James. And 
{looking down on the ground) the 
answer ia “ Yes.” 

Bootle (realising the situation). 
By ' George 1 (Aside) I have 
proposed to the wrong lady! 
Tchck! 

Jane* You may kiss me, 
James. 

Bootle* Save you a sister ? 
Jane (missing the connection). 
Yes, I have a younger sister, 
Alice. (Coldly) But I hardly 
see 

Bootle (beginning to under- 


What 


have as yet hardly dared to dream of. 
In short, dear Miss Prendergast, I ask 
you to marry me, and I wiU come in 
person for my answer. Yours truly — ” 
{In' a voice of intense s^crprise) ** Jas. 
Bootle ” ! 

[Ai the word “Bootle” a wave of 
' warm colour rushes over Alice and 
dyes her from neck to brow. If she 
is not an actress of sufficient calibre 
to ensure this, she must do the best 
she can by starting abruptly and 
putting her hand to her throat. 

Alice (aside, in a. choking voice). Mr. 
Bootle ! In love with Jane ! 

Jane. My dear ! The man who took 
me down to dinner ! Well ! 

Alice (picking up her work again and 
trying to be calrri). What will you say? 


stand hmo he made the mistake). 
A younger sister! Then 2/oz4 are 
Miss Prendergast ? And my 
letter Ah! 

Enter Alice. 

Alice. You are wanted, Jane, a 
moment. 

Jane. Will you excuse me, Mr. 
Bootle? (Exit) 

Bootle (to Alice, as she follows her 
sister out). Don’t go ! 

Alice {wanly — if she knotoshow). Am 
I to stay and congratulate you ? 

Booth. Alice! (They approach the 
footlights, while Jane, having finished 
her business, comes in unobserved - and 
watches from the back) It is aU a mis- 
take! I&dn’tknowyourChristianname 
— ^I didn’t know you had a sister. The 
letter I addressed to Miss Prendergast 
I meant for Miss Alice Prendergast. 

Alice. James! My love! But what 
can we do ? 
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Poetic Lady. “Ah, Sib, Ghakles, when you see youb wife looeing so beautiful in her EX(iuisiTE furs, don’t you repeat 
TO yourself those charming lines 

Crv^ty Fox-hunter {cvMing in), “What I repeat to myself is, * A hundrjbd and fifty-seven pound ten and no second 

HORSE/ 


Bootle {gloomily). Nothing. As a man 
of honour I cannot withdraw. So two 
lives are ruined ! 

Alice, You are right, James. Jane 
must never know. Good-bye ! 

[They give each other d farewell 
embrace, 

Jane (aside). They love. (Fiercely) 
But he is mine; I will hold him to his 
promise! (Picking up a photograph of 
Alice as a small child from an occasional 
table),. Little Alice! And I promised 
to take care of her — to protect her from 
the cruel world. Baby Alice! (She 
puts her handkerchief to her eyes). No ! 
I will not spoil two lives ! (Ahud) 
Why ‘ Good-bye,' Alice ? 

[Bootle and Alice, ivho have been 
embracing all this time — unless 
they can think of something else to 
do — break aioay in surprise, 

Alice, Jane— we — 

Jane (calmly). Dear Alice! I under- 
stand perfectly. * Mr. Bootle said in his 
letter to you that he was coming for 
his answer, and I see what answer you 
have given him. (To Bootle) You 


remember I told you it would be Yes. 
I know my little sister, you see. 

Bootle (tactlessly). But — you told 
me I could kiss you ! 

Jane (smiling). And I tell you again 
now. I believe it is usual for men to 
kiss their sisters-in-law ? (She offers her 
cheek, Bootle, whose day it is, salutes 
her respectfully) And now (gaily), per- 
haps I had better leave you young 
people alone ! 

{Exit, with a backward look at the 
audience expressive of the fact that 
she has been tvearing the mask, 

Bootle, Alice, then you are mine, 
after all ! 

Alice, James! (Theyk No, per- 

haps better not. There has been quite 
enough for one evening) And to think 
that she knew all the time! Now I 
am quite,, quite happy. And James — 
you will remember in future that I am 
Miss Alice Prendergast? 

Bootle (gaily). My dear, I shall only 
be able to remember that you are The 
Future Mrs. Bootle ! 

OUBTAIN. A. A. M. 


“ We hope Mr. Atkinson will keep his word, 
and with the ability which he has always shewn, 
tear to shreds and tatters the subterranean 
methods of the clique which at present rides 
the high horse .” — Wharf edaU and Airedale 
Observer. 

This, we foresee, will be one of the 
events of the coronation year. 

Judge Willis, as reported in The 
Evening News : — 

“I don’t want to detract from the great 
works of B^ov^ning but I never got any great 
advantage from reading his works.'* 

Judge Willis may be at ease. He 
has not detracted from them. 


“The exceptional wealth of fauna possessed 
by sunny Italy is ransacked for this floral 
carpet with striking results.*’— Gircte. 

The , famous centre-square, made of 
buttercups and tigers, should be noted 
particularly. 

“ Safe, Milner ; suit tradesman ; 6O5. ; dril- 
ling machine, 7 Qsf — Advt, in Daily Fa^ress,’* 

The drilling machine should have been 
offered afterwards — to somebody else. 
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SttioII B pyiiofru'iYiyj^l SAV, Haeoli?, do giye.my mother a turn, she's not having much of an evening." 


: TO A HAIRPIN. . 

O PIN that didst of yore constmn 
Some lady’s would-be wanton mane 
» -With dear enslavement; 

Till wind, or luck, rude autocrat, 

Expelled thee' from that* maiden’s mat 
On to the pavement. ' 

What story hast thou ? Was the head 
Thou'tired’st hazel, black of red, 

, Gold or peroxide ? 

Had it a parting ? Did it wave ? 

Was it in mode demure and suave, 

Or on the shock side ? 

Didst thou, with hidden guile, attach 
Some cunning tresses bought “to match,’* 
To hide' a lacking? 

We can but trust, if that be so, ' „ - 
The hair hung on, despite the blow 
That sent thee packing. _ 

Ah me ! No doubt a deal of care 
Was spent to bring that head of hair 
To full perfection ; 

We wonder if, for all her toil, 

Thy tragedy went far to spoil 
The whole erection. 


It inay be ; for that man, indeed, 

' Who ‘begs, to serve his direst need, 

A pin-T-a hair one — 

To clean his pipe, is ever met 
’With hackneyed statements of regret 
That “ she can’t spare one.” 

He may not doubt. Yet, truth to say, 
Judged by the free and casual way 
These maidens scatter — 

E’en as his quills the porcupine — 
Their pins abroad, this fall of thine 
Should hardly matter. 

O hairpin casfupon the earth, 

'Tis not for man to ask thy worth 
Or probe thy history ; 

He only knows that, being one 
By which a. lady’s hair is “ done,” 
Thou art all mystery. ^ 

But, lowly though thy present state, 
Thou hast for memory this great 
And deathless blessing, 

That thou — oh joy beyond eclipse ! — 
Didst lie between a maiden’s lips 
When she was dressing. 


Dum-Dum, 
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THE PARLIAMENTARY BALLERINE TRIP SMARTLY PORWARD TO THE FOOTLIGHTS AGAIN 
s W odd ^irof to omit sL; Rundxed and 


AEGUMBNTUM AD HOMINEM. 

[Aa American Counsel, in the course of a case 
of alleged poisoning, has swallowed in a cocktail 
a dose of ai-senic of the same strength as that 
alleged to have keen em{)Ioyed hy the prisoner, 
in order to demonstrate its harmlessness. Fore- 
seeing many developments of such action in the 
future, Mr, Punch makes no apology for printing 
the following forecast of a newspaper article of 
192e.]^ ^ 

It is with^eat regret that we record 
the sad loss which newspaper readers 
and all frequenters of law courts have 
sustained by the untimely decease of 
j Sir Robert Eiskett, the eminent Ejng's 
OounseL It was known that Sir Robert 
1 had been suffering from ptomaine 
poisoning ever since the Great Marine 
Stores Case, in which he ate three blown 
tins of salmon in open court in proof 
1 of his client’s contention that they were 
I quite wholesome. He was believed, 
however, to be making his usual good 
recovery, and the news this morning 
will come as a shock upon a public 
accustomed him as the 

ablest exponent of specllSbuJar advocacy. 
From the day, a dozen years ago, 
when he shot the instructing solicitor 
in the leg with a pocket pistol in sup- 


port of the theory of the prosecution 
in the Great Railway Mystery, his career 
has been one long series of dramatic 
triumphs. 

It was, of course, unavoidable that such 
a man, in the course of such a career, 
should make occasional enemies. We 
believe the solicitor just mentioned — 
in spite of the fact that the case he 
had presented was definitely established 
by Sir Robert’s coujp — could never be 
induced either to brief him again or 
even to sit in the same court ; and it is 
an open secret that a certain law officer 
of the Crown never forgave him for th^ 
blow on the point of the jaw with 
which, in the trial arising out of the 
Club Prize-fight Scandal, Sir Robert 
dissipated in a moment his wordy 
sophistries upon the inefficacy of the 
“ knockout.” 

But, putting aside criticism arising 
from merely personal or petty feeling, 
we are of opinion ourselves that there 
is something to be said on public 
grounds against the strenuous advocacy 
now so much m vogue. For one thing, 
it cannot be maintained* at this high 
pitch without ultimate damage to the 


jpersonriel of the judicial Bench. Much 
though we admired at the time the 
devotion to duty of the talented K.C. 
who a year ago allowed himself to be 
trepanned in the well of the court by 
the medical client whose skill had been 
slanderously impugned, yet we cannot 
shut our eyes to a possible connection 
between that operation and the reversal 
on appeal of nine out of ten of his 
judgments since his elevation to the 
Bench. 

We will not, however, dwell upon 
this aspect of the subject, for there are 
obvious compensations. Judges who 
have been previously, during years of 
advocacy, broken upon the wheel of 
their clients’ necessities, may not prove 
capable of sustained attention or con- 
nected thought, but their histrionic 
ability abides. In proof of this we 
need only cite Mr. Justice Leary’s dis- 
play in the Hypnotic Pocket-picking 
case last summer, when he himself 
went off into a trance during his sum- 
rning-up, and was found, after restora- 
tion to consciousness by a doctor and 
' the leader of the Circuit, to have the 
i watches of both in his possession. 
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THE CHILDREN S PARTY. 

Scene — A large library. Time — 2.45 p.m. ISioet of the us'tial 
furniture has been removed^ and the body of the room is 
filled with roivs of chairs. At the end of the room, 
and facing the chairs, a little ^platform has been erected. 
He and She are inspecting the arrangements. 

She, Come, Charles, you must admit that the servants 
have done wonders. Parkins and Wilham have worked 
like Trojans, the maids have surpassed themselves, and the 
gardeners 

He, Yes, I heard them. ,You can’t mistake a gardener s 
step when he does get into a house. You might just as 
well let a traction-engine in at the fronb-door. But oughtn’t 
you to have a gangway down the middle ? 

She, Oh, it 's only for children. They won’t mind about 
gangways. Besides, we ’ve only just got chairs enough 
for them all as it is. ^ ' 

He, What are you going to do with the mothers and 
nurses ? 

She, They ’ll be in the back rows. 

He, But if their children refuse to be separated from 
them ? 

She, Then they ’ll have to go into the back rows, too. 
Any more difficulties ? 

He, Well, personally, I think it would have been better 
to have the platform at the other end. It 's not too late to 
make the change. Let ’s 

She, What? Move every chair round? You must be mad. 
j He, Oh, never mind. ,But if you didn't want suggestions 
you shouldn’t have asked for them. 

She, I don’t call that a suggestion. I call it lunacy. 

1 Besides, I didn’t ask for any. 

He, Well,” I won’t press it. What’s the ventriloquist’s 
name? 

She, I don’t know. They only said they ’d send one of 
their best men. 

He, When ’s he coming ? 

She, He ought to be here now. William ’s gone to the 
station to meet him and bring him. along. . There he is at 
the front-door. you dash out and meet him, and help 

him in with his dummy figures. 

, ' [He goes out. She shifts a chair or two and puts in 
* ' some final touches. 

He {re-entering with a stranger dressed in a frocTc-coat suit, 
high collar and black tie),^ . This is 'Professor Borradaile, 
my* dear. Professor, let me introduce you to my wife. 

She, It ’s very good of you. Professor, to come down and 
help us to amuse our little ones. ’ ‘ 

The Professor {to himself. We put his thoxlghts into 
words), * Little^ ones! What oU'eatth — ^? Oh, it’s a 
joke. {Aloud) Yes, indeed,' Little in knowledge. But 
we shaU improve in time, no doubt ; everything- must have 
a beginning, and then it spreads. \ . 

’ She {to herself). What a funny ventriloquist ! {Aloudt) 
That depends on the voice, of course. . ' 

. The Professor {to hirhself). She ’s mad. {Alcnfd) No 
doubt the voice has something to do with it. : 

He. Have you brought your figures. Professor ? 

The Professor, 'Of course, of course. I always bring 
1 them. . . , 

He, Can I fetch them in for you ? 

The Professor {to himself). He’s mad too. {Aloud) Oh, 
pray don’t trouble. * I always carry them in my head. 

He and She {to themselves). He’s mad. 

He {to the Professor). Ha, ha, that’s capital. The new 
ventriloquism, I suppose. 

The Professor, Oh dear, no. Merely a matter of memory. 
Memory can be trained like everything else. 

She. Oh, no doubt, no doubt. I am sure it will all be , 
most interesting and amusing. 

The Professor. Amusement is not considered to be our 
chief object ; but we do try to amuse while we instruct, 
and generally we find we succeed wonderfully well. 

She, Ah, here comes the audience. I must help to get 
them seated. ^ 

[The audience, consisting of children ranging in age ' . 
from 4i to 12, all dressed in their best and bringing 
with the7n a sprinkling of mothei^s and nurses, 
begins to troop m. The seats are gradually filled. 
The Professor takes his stand on the platfonn a^id, 
silence haying been established, he begins to speak. 

The Professor,' 1 have to thank you for inviting me to 
come amongst you this afternoon. I own that this is the 
first occasion on which I have had the privilege of address- 
ing an audience so largely composed of the young of both 
sexes. However, in such a matter as this it is impossible 
to begin too early. Knowledge acquired in the impression- 
able years of youth remains firmly implanted throughout 
li^e, and I therefore welcome joyfully the chance of 
sowing seed which will in due time grow into a beneficent 
ajid plentiful harvest of 'wisdom. The subject of my dis- 
course is, as you all know, “ DoiUestic " Hygiene.” [A 
small child here begins to cry and is hastily re^mved.') 

“ Domestic ” is, as you are aware, derived from dorms, a 
‘tatih word meaning house, and “domestic ” therefore means 
of or belonging to a house. “ Hygiene ” is from the Greek 
word for health, and “ Domestic Hygiene ” may. therefore be 
desjcribed as the science of health in relation to the house- 
hold arrangements amid which our lives are passed. 

[The Professor proceeds in this fashion for nearly an 
ho7ir, and ends loith an impassioned appeal to 
his hearers to enrol theviselves as members of the 
Domestic Hygiene Central Assoeiatmi, 

•5J- ’ rc -jj- ^ "jj* 

Extract from The Chorsleydale Standard"' of the fol- 
lowing SaUvrday : — 

“The Lowmead Village Hall on Wednesday last was 
filled with an enthusiastic -meeting of members of the 
Lowmead Scientific Association, who had gathered for on^' 
of the series of scientific afternoons which have formed 
such an outstanding feature of the'probeedmgsbl this body. 
Unfortunately. Professor Borradaile, who was to have 
lectured on Domestic Hygiene, was unable to be present, 
but his place was supplied practically at a moment’-s notice 
by Lieutenant Dobbs with his well-known " and refined 
scientific Ventriloquial Entertainment, The members are 
to be congratulated on having provided for tbem'selves and 
the rest of the audience a most enjoyable afternoon. The 
Lieutenant was heartily; applauded throughout, and we 
hope shortly to see him again in Lowmead,” 

The extent to which the twentieth-century boy is expected 
to look ^ after his parents may mot be realised by some ; but 
two extracts (one from a notice of Long Leave at Eton and 
the other .from The Acton Gazette) may serve to show the 
tendency of the modern movement : ‘ ■ 

“Long Leave will be granted to Parents or Guardians of all boys who 
apply for it.” , „ . 

“Two schoolboys, aged respectively seven and thirteen, were charged 
with being found wandering at Acton-lane, Acton, 'and having a parent 
who did not exercise proper guardianship oven them.” - 

“The Ohamnaii stated that^ before they went into voting for a pre- 
sident he should like to say there was no one who could appreciate the 
honour the society had done to him by re-electing hini to the presidency 
in succession, as they had done as much as he had.” — Kugby Ad'i^ertmf,^ 

The punctuator of this speech is determined to show that 
the duties of the- president are merely nominal. ' 
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Eoftess, “Will you have some bread-aj^d- butter, darling?” 
BrmllBoy, BitSAD-Am-BUTTER ! I thought this was a party 


THE SWAIMKERS AGAIN, 

CnnisTMAs Holiday Version. 

I. Scene — Any Girls* School, 

< First Girl, Where Ve you been ? 

I Second Girl, London, most of the 
pno- 

.F. G. Been to any theatres? 

iS, G. Heaps, '^^Imosfc every night, 

licept when there were parties. 

" FrG, What did you like best ? 
\'S7~'QT~&Crr^i^ -SmrleLJBiriijp&rnelr 
Inply ripping. I adore Bred Terry. 
|d you see it ? 

'^F, G, Yes ; but I like Gaunt Hanni- 
%l best. 

I S, G, Did you go to Peter Pan again ? 
IjP. G, Eather; six times. Isn’t it 
upping? 

" S, G, Topping. But I missed the 
^ Wendy horribly, and there ’s a new 
l^ptaiii Hooh, too. 

G, And llie Blue Bird — did you 
that ? 

is. G. Yes — ^twice. "^Is&^t The Joy of 
Thoroughly Ncmghty a pet ? 
sJF. Q, Oh, isn’t The darling ! 

The duck! Hu^aiihere’s Beryl! 
fecyl, did you go to^asq^ar^Wrties ? 
^iBeryl, Millions. 

IfP. G, Were they ^ 

Absolutely rippingx/N.^, , 
jP. G, Did you go to the Jacksons’ ? 


B. Of course. Why didn’t you ? 

F. Q, I had a cold. 

B, What a pity. It was miles the 
best. They had a cotillon. I got a 
pair of opera glasses. It was lovely. 

S, G, I say, what do you think ? I 
learnt to smoke. Uncle Guy taught 
me. Isn’t it ripping ? 

B, Didn’t it make you ill ? 

' S, G, 01 course not. It ’'s as easy 
as anything when you know how. I j 
kne w how dir ectly. | 

-^\Shd--8&forth.'\ ' I 

II. Scene — Any Boys* School, \ 

First Boy, Where ’ve you been ? 

Second Boy, St. Moritz. 

F, B. We were at Montana. Top- . 
hole, but too many headmasters. Are 
you good at ski-ing ? 

S, B, Eather ! But bob-sleighing is 
what I like best. Our crowd simply flew. 

F, B, Did you win anything ? 

S, B, No; we were screaming fa- 
vourites, but a mouldy dog got in the 
way and just spoilt everything. We 
beat the record up to then, though, 

F, B, How fast ? 

S, B, Oh! nearly seventy miles an 
hour, the judge said. 

F, B, I had a ripping toboggan. 

S, B, Luge, you mean. 

F, B, Yes, luge if you like; same 
thing. 


S, B, Was anyone killed at your 
place ? 

F, B, No, no one actually killed, 
but plenty of accidents. One girl broke 
both her legs. 

S, B, We had a man killed outright 
— only a Swiss, though. Have many 
dances at Montana? 

F, B, Heaps and heaps. Jolly girls 
there too. I say, don’t tell any one, 
will you? Swear you won’t. Well, 

I ’m engaged. 

S, B, Oh, rubbish I You *re not. 

F, B, Yes, I am. She’s the best 
skater there. We're going to live in 
snowy countries all our lives — go from [ 
one to the other 1or ski-ing and all that. 

S, B, Oh, skittles I Don’t be such 
an idiot. You ’re only fourteen. 

F, B, Well, some boys of fourteen 
are grown up. She ’s willing to wait, 

I anyway. 

I S, B, How old ’s she? 

F, B, She ’s younger than I am, as 
a wife ought to be. She ’s twelve. 

S, B, Have any fun in London ? 

F, B, Not much — Switzerland was 
best. Did you ? 

S, B, Not bad. But I’m sick of 
conjurers, and they had them every- 
where. Why don’t conjurers learn 
something new? I knew how every- 
thing was done. 

{And 30 071,] 
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~ ” hoard the srnoglii’ng of a plate during terms of such contemptuous intimacy 

AT THE PLAY. ^ the stormy interview which followed with his chief. Of course, in'the case 
“Pbesbevino Mb. Panmube.” yAsb, and subsequently found his of cousins it may be different, but it- 

We were warned to be in our seats master engaged in retrieving the frag- can't be so different as all that, 
punctually, as the interest threatened ^lents. Unfortunately, when I assisted Miss Maeie Lohb, as the governess, 
to begin practically at the same time as ^^e second performance, the plate bore^^the brunt of the work, and did rt 
the play did. This was misleading, for bounded along the floor intact.) with great inteUigence and versatility. 

one might easily have evaded the First The interest now centres in a com- I was sorry that she was made 

Act. and lost little by it except the petition for the hand of the governess, gratuitously ’to appear in a scratch 
irresistible pedantry of little Miss Ibis as between Mr. and his Private costume, minus gown and stockings, 

Hawkins. A short synopsis would Secretary, the little man who had as- because it looks as if this kind 
have put us in touch with the facts. gTi^ned the guilt of the outrage. This of episode, coming so soon after 

Thus: Mr. Fanmure, a gentleman of contained some fairly good fun of her - pyjamas scene in Tantcdiswg 

rather dotty physique (the result of but had obvious difficulty in Tommy, might grow into a habit with 

early excesses), having ostensibly re- dragging out its slow length. Its failure the people who write for her or manage 

formed through the ministrations of a ^ag^otthe common one of- last Acts— he^j. I was sorry, too, that in the end 
pious wife and clergyman, and got into ^be failure of an author to maintain she should -have had to choose, fora 
the hkhit of delivering discourses at ij^terest when clearing up the threads husband, between a- puppet and a prig. 


family prayers twice a week, still 
retains some irrepressible relics of the 
old Adam. These break out, and in a 
moment of amprous gallantry he vio- 
lently kisses the pretty governess of 
his daughter. 

To the exordium here epitomised— of 
which the humour may be judged from 
the fact that it secured one of its most 
poignant effects by means of a dollop 
of powder smudged across tlie child’s 
nose, which had suffered from the 
weather — ^two brilliant Acts succeed. 
Wind is got of the outrage done., to the 
governess, but the identity of the delin- 
quent remains in doubt. A great and 
glorious quest is set on foot by the] 
ladies. For a moment, when I saw 
1 a spasm of suspicion cross the devout 
face of Mrs. Panmure, 1 feared that 
Sir Abthub Pinebo was going to break 
through that tradition of detective 
stories which requires that the actual 
culprit should be the last person to be 
suspected. However, it passes, and 
the innocence of Mr. Panmv/re, stoutly 
asserted by the injured party, is even- 
tually confirmed to the satisfaction of 


..... 

Miss Iris Hawkins {Myrtle j. “The pro- 
gramme tells you where my Mamma and mj 


for in this latter, category I must reluc- 
tantly place who 
carried his '';^tfgrm manner into the 
domestic circle. For the sake* of the 
human interest , suck as it was , the author 
might well have allowed him, in the 
act of prop’dsiiig>marriage, to throw off 
iiis' oratorical style and behave less 
tTk ft a gramdphone on stilts. There 
are some things that are not fair in 
love or war, smd . elocution is one of 
them. Mr. Dawson Mill ward, in this 
not very gratei^ rdle, was, as alwa’ys, 
an admirable %ure, though perhaps 
he marched and cbunterlnarched about 
the stage a little too much and too 
rapidly. 

Mr. Abthub PlaJ^faib, as Panmure, 
did not commit thfe mistake which he 
made in Vic^ YersL but showed excel- 
lent restraint) wherf tempted to conduct 
himself farcically. Miss Lilian Bbaith- 
WAiTE was a vert perfect Mrs. Pan- 
rruiire, and Mr. Di3n Boucicault took 
advantage of iiis ma^ly chances, though 
his metWds^^were aoi^^Jctimes a little 
irritating. \ ^ 

Regrettably the chi^ attraciion of 
jhis rather dlieep-poaredr 


the ladies by a little man staying in the gramme tells you where my Mamma and m:^ jhi sJaidieiL^ tiieep-g^aredr 

house — ^the most unhkely of Lotharios governess go to get-Hieir oostuines'j'-hut Heaven quite early whooc^the precocK)-u.s MyvtlB 
—who, at the girl's request, takes upon and Pinero only know why I’m dressed like ^vas despatched to bed. I l^cnture to 
himself the guilt, and receives from this.”< ^ ber protest at this ;^rcmature 

Mrs. Panmure, as the guerdon of his that have been already unravelled. Its dismissal. It,„ is true that . she had 
honesty and courage in confessing, the fault lay (apart from its undue expan- nothing to do uith the play except to 
badge of the Order of Fine Souls (First sion).in the attempt to establish interest afford the governess a reason for exist- 
Class). ^ at that late hour in a side issue. ence, and could not conceivably have 

Thescenenowshifts, for the last Apt, Sir Wing describes his work as “a been the child oi either of her’parents, 

^ to the house qf a Mr. Stulkeley, M.P., Comic Play," and I bow to his But this only helped her to be' a thing 
who had been a guest of the Panmures authority. But he might well have apart and wonderful. I ne'v^r saw 
* in the preceding Acts, and had offered called it a Farce, for some of his anything to compare with Miss Ibis, 
hospitality to the governess in her characters were sufficiently incredible, Hawkins for sheer aplomb, and I only 
predicament. Here we get right away I am not sure that I quite believed in ghe could have been there all the’, 
from Mr. Panrmre, except that he is Mr. Pannmre, that amalgam of irrecon- time, S. 

briefly dragged in with a family crowd cilable elements ,* and I know I never ^ • — 

that we may hear of his ultimate con- believed in the loud crudity of his sister- ... . a 

fession, and that the author may have .in-law, or in the familiarity of Wood- jiotta’^weat to^l^ Seer’s slK.p and tried to- 
an opportunity of showing that he has house, the M.P.'s Private Secretary. I shoot him ia sh?,vi»g a’ 

not absolutely mislaid the title of his have had the privilege, beyond my customer.^Tm^^^bavedth-efaceof a boy 
play. (Incidentally it transpires that the deserts, of -acquaintafice with many who was wa^^ gyptian Gazette. 
confession was* wrung from by Parliamentary Private Secretaries, but And lad had^.* only 

the revelations of a footman who over- I have never known one who was on drowed^ for a hair-cut* ‘ - ^ ' 
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A BLESSING IN DISGUISE. 

'Visitor. “I WONDER HOW YOU MANAGE TO HUNT AT ALL WITH SO MUCH WIRE.” 

JRestdeviA. “OniSy thing that makes it possible, my boy! Would never have an excuse to turn away from anything 


WITHOUT ,IT. 


TO THE MODEEN QUACK. 

[After reading the early history of medicine.] 

Ye iDtaJfeTS of fa^nes ^gantic, 

Quack vendors of potions and pills, 
Who now give us nothing romantic 
Except your advertisement bills, 
Consider the wondrous concoctions 
Put up in the bottle or box 
By» doctors aforetime and, wasting no 
. more time, 

Just pull up your socks. 

“Digestion,” they *d ask, “misbehaving?” 

Or, “ Blisters on both of your heels ? 
Tut, tut ! Take an ivory shaving 
Thrice daily, an hour before meals-.” 
Such sprts of medicinal dainties, 
Backed up by a ponderous mien, 
They ’d foist upon folly as certain of 
jolly 

Well curing the spleen. 

They ’d (almosty pttt up in a flagon 
And afterward offer fpr sale 
Pink hairs from the head of a dragon, 

/ Blue- tufts from a unicorn’s tail. 

And, could they have only got at them. 
No doubt- they ’d have mixed with 
their drinks 


For troublesome tummies the wrappings 
of mummies. 

Or chips off the Sphinx. 

But you, did we ask that a pimple 
Be cured with a Balsam of Bats, 

Would only look hopelessly simple, 

Or rudely ejaculate, “ Eats.” 

Come, give up your commonplace 
nostrums, 

Present something quaint to our 
view; 

Those picturesque liars could always 
find buyers, 

So why shouldn’t you ? 


. “The above is a facsimile of a cheque en- 
closed with every 2/9 bottle of and £10 

reward will be paid if the cheque is not as good 
as gold at said bank for 

If it is as good as silver it will be good 
enough for us. 


*^*The birds were somewhat wild, but all 
thoroughly enjoyed the sport.” 

The E7t>gli^rmr}„ 

We’ll hope they did, anyway. We 
know the fox- enjoys it, so why 
shouldn’t the birds ? 


THE FATAL DEAWBACK. 

[Pantomime in its present form is of quite 
recent origin.] 

Once, if I read in story books 
Of mediaeval deeds of daring, 

And how the baron said “ Gadzooks,” 
Instead of “ Dash it all,” when 
swearing, 

I prated of the “ good old ” times, 

But now their goodness is forgotten, 
Since life bereft of pantomimes 
Would be, to put it mildly, rotten. 

If matters happened to annoy, 

The baron could not soothe his 
“paddy” 

By harking while some leading boy 
Burst loudly into “ Yip-i-addy ! ” 

He could not feel a moistening eye 
As someone (on a princely salary) 
Warbled a strain repeated by 

The fireman’s infant in the gallery. 

Not his our laughter loud and free 
At clowns who give policemen toko ; 
It was not even his to see 

The humour of the ruby boko ; 

Some motley fool his ease beguiled, 
Punning with tedious persistence, 

A thought that makes me reconciled 
’ To twentieth-century existence. 
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OUR BOOKrNG-OFFICE. 

(By Mr. Punch's Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

Simpkms, the agent, was not popular in Ballymoy, and 
the question was how to get rid of him. The Bev. J. J*. 


sheer perversity, that’s what it is. Kindly do that last 
chapter over again, and bring back the ingots slung^OYe:^ 
your shoulder in a sack this time, and we might 
book StiGcess, or something of that sort.” 


the question was how to get rid of him. The Bev. J. J*. When you begin to read Lady Fanny ; (Methxjbn) the.- 
Meldon's idea was to marry him to Mrs. Lorimer. Mrs. chances are that you will consider it a very ordinary^ 
Larimer had just been acquitted on a charge of murdering society novel, a little more obviously feminine perhaps than 
her husband, the general feeling being that she was lucky most, about a young wife who goes to Switzerland for a 
to get off. In the Miss King who had taken Ballymoy ** rest-cure” from a boring existence in the Shires, and is 
House, Meldon thought that be recognised Mrs. Lorimer ; there fallen in love with by two men, one of whom knows, 
if he could only induce Simpkins to .marry her, there was a and the other does not know, that she is already married, 
chance that she might murder Simpkins too. As a casual This, certainly, is the bare outline of the tale ; but by the 
suggestion, thrown off after dinner, the joke would be well time that Mrs. Geoege Nobman has got fairly into her 
enough ; as the basis of a novel — even of a wild farce by stride, and you have been made acquainted with the 
Geoeoe a. Birmingham — ^it does hot bear emphasis. The Brahazon party at Lucerne^'^the conv ction will probably 
Simpkins Plot (Nelson) is written for the most part dawn upon you that you are in for a usual story written 
in dialogue — or rather in monologue by Meldon, with occa- with a quite unusual degree of skill. Later, when Lady 
sional interruptions from other characters. A sufficiently Fanny fled to Volpera, and the affair of Prince Maurice, 


humorous Meldon 
might have carried 
the book to success ; 
Mr. Birmingham 
has tried his hard- 
est to make him 
sufficiently humor- 
ous, but he has only 
succeeded in mak- 
ing him a bore. 
How the other 
characters stood 
him I cannot ima- 
gine; if I had'Hved 
in BaUymoy there 
would have been a 
Meldon Plot.” I 
am sorry^ to say 
this^ remembering 
the; delight which 
a previous book of 
Mr,. Birmingham’s 
gave me, hut I am 
afraid that he is 
trying to force the 
irresponsible note, 
and it is the duty 



Mhs. Stubbins, prom the country, thinks folk in London “ u? 


UNCOMMON SOCIABLE.’ 


has developed it- 
self, you will, begin 
(I hope) to feel 
some of the plea- 
sure which I my- 
self have just expe- 
rienced. This story 
of the love of two 
persons, hopelessly 
parted by circum- 
stance, is really 
beautiful. It is told 
with delicacy and 
restraint, and a 
*^kind of tender hu- 
mour that adds 
enormously to its 
effect. I have seL 
dom read anything 
more moving in 
their own kind than 
the final chapters ; > 
the rush of them, 
indeed, carried me 
off my feet, and I 
have . re ason .to sus- 
pect that Mrs. Nor- 


'waS i^esponsibmty to give him a word of ^ may haW been as strongly moved^in writS^ t^ 

®’ ' , because (though I hate, rather, to mention it) there were 

, No, Mr. Masefield, I refuse to he put upon. ' When a bSr the SS 1fihtS®rSe2i? worfdmot 

has got to make his hero lift the treasure before the end 

of the book, or I shall get my machete into his ribs. Of « 

course you will answer that your story is entitled Lost u i.i. ^ 

Endeavour, and that I must have known what to expect . ^lustrated London News, iRns- 

from the beginning. To that I can only reply that it aboriginal rites in Australia; these words appear : ' 

mak^ no difference, it ’s not cricket (or ever pelota), and “en are present and there may be ai many as fifty of them' ' 

that the name of your pubhsher is Nelson, who obviouslv streaks painted on then- bodies. (Drawn byour special 

ought to have known better. He ought to have said, “Now, “ i ; 

Mr, Masefield, you have a wonderfully fertile imagination makes quite a nice little addition to‘ his in- i 

and you know everything there is to be known about sailing in this way. ' ! 

sloops and chopping a path through unexplored forestsl 

also you have given us some very pretty characters here, 

notably the smuggler, and Mr. Ekeodore Mora, the iaS<XJrSf bodily into the liver,.- 

should you leave us with this unsatisfactory ending ? It’s Surely not sejuamiy. . . 




Calhy. “ WiiEiiE to ? ’ 


LARGE ORDER. 

Porter, ^‘Yof’ve got to folloav 


CHARIVARIA. 

“ There are no English Cabinet- 
makers/’ said a witness to the Alien 
Immigration Board. Mr. Eedmond, of 
course, is of Irish extraction, 

A few years ago, Dr. Aked was 
pervaded to take up duty in the 
United States. Now the well-known 
Nonconformist Minister, Dr. Jowett, 
has received and accepted a similar 
invitation. Might we draw the atten- 
tion of our American cousins to the 
claims of Dr. Clifford ? 

“Nerves,” says the ICaiser, “will 
win the next war.” Times change. 
An earlier C.aESAR overcame the Ner- 1 


‘.‘£ 14 , 426,700 dock scheme 
EVERY dock in LONDON TO BE 
IMPROVED.” 

This is misleading, and calculated 
to cause serious disappointment to 
those persons who imagine that when 
next they appear at the Old Bailey 
they will find themselves in a richly 
I upholstered dock provided with a 
! lounge chair in crimson plush. 


“ How can they afford it ? ” re- 
marked a playgoer at a certain Music 
Hall. Loie Fuller had just presented 
for the first time in London a charming 
unpublished ballet by Mozart — and 
the very next turn was Mozart him- 
self — “ in his original and excruciatingly 
funny Travesties on Every Day Events,” 

“ Women,” says Lord Robert Cecil, 
“are more self-sacrificing than men.” 
We agree with his lordship. Show us 
the man who would be willing to 
make a guy of himself for the sake 
of being in the fashion. 

❖ ‘ 

It is a curious fact, not, we believe, 
mentioned by any of our contem- 
poraries, that the late Mr. Mac- 
whirter’s pictures were never popular 
among schoolboys. We understand 
that they resented the frequency with 
which this distinguished painter 
glorified the birch, 

❖ 

“ We stand,” says The P'iekI, “ in a 
much better position in aviation, rela- 
tively than we did in motoring ten 
years ago. . . . Our aviators probably 
run into three figures.” Yes, the 
motorists ran into more than that. 


>W THE TAXI. 

There is, as a rule, so much jealousy 
between our daily papers that it is a 
pleasure to find The Daily Mail in- 
augurating a campaign in favour of 
“ Standard ” bread. 

i\t 

The warders of our prisons are now 
agitating for an improvement in their 
conditions of employment. To mention 
but one hardship, it is said if a warder, 
while in charge of men, should be seen 
to turn his head away for a moment, 
he may have a shilling deducted from 
his pay and lose his Saturday half- 
holiday. We understand that even 
the prisoners, whom one would not 
suspect of having much sympathy for 
the warders, are in favour of having 
this grievance removed. 

Burglars entered the Archdeaconry 
library at Huntingdon, the other day, 
and stole several volumes of valuable 
theological wo^s. They did not stay 
to read them, 'fearing, no doubt, lest 
they might be surprised asleep. 

* si? * 

We are glad to see that our Royal 
Academy still sets its face against sensa- 
tionalism. It will be noticed that its 
list of new Associates did not include 
the name of Peter the Painter. 


\OL CXh. 
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THOUGHTS ON THE COMING CENSUS.-II. 

[If any member of a household is deaf and dumb, blind, a lunatic, 
imbecile, or feeble-minded, the fact has to be given.] 

When last your father filled for you 
The census-roll, he had no knotty 
Biddles to guess ; he knew your name. 

Your age and health of mind and frame ; 

Thus : “ Betty, spinster, 15.2, 

Not deaf, nor blind, nor dumb, nor dotty.” 

Since that occasion I have wooed 
And found you stiff with indecision ; 

So if he knows the facts about 
That fatal er'or he will doubt 
Whether your senses still include 
The almost priceless gift of Vision. 

Blind to my charms ! or, sadder yet, 

You had your mental optics blinded ; 

You loved my nose, but failed to trace 
A corresponding inward grace, 

And so your sire will have to set 
His daughter down as feeble-minded. 

I have admirers, men of weight, 

Who hold that I, too, lost my head (you 11 
Pardon this view) ; I, too, was blind 
(To your defects of form and mind). 

And ought to have my shocking state 
Frankly recorded in the schei^ule. 

Two cases, similarly sad ! 

Yet there ’s a solace to. beguile ’em 
Let you and me, my dear, repair 
Each to the other’s arms, and there 
Win what they need, the blind and mad— 

A safe and permanent Asylum. 0. S. 

THE GREATEST LITTLE LION. 

* house was in that part of West Kensington which 
is better known to its inhabitants as Kensington, W. My 
host came out of his drawing-room the moment the beU 
rang. It was his invariable custom thus to waylay the 
arriving guest and whisper into his ear the names and 
achievements of those already assembled. Everybody you 
met there had achieved something, ^ 

On this occasion he wrestled with an unusual amount of 
subdued triumph. “ So glad you ’ve come. You ’re iust in 
time to meet Evelyn Starker. Just dropped in quite 
mformally, you know. No ceremony or anything of that 

“ "^ry glad to meet her,” I murmured. 

*^EerI My good man, you don’t mean to say you 
haven t he^d of Evelyn Starker ? You ’ve read his boJks 
myway. He Fallacy or Phantasy and The Duke’s 
Dwgenes and-and lots of others. Come on in. To7;]l 
find him awfuUy affable and nice— considering what he is ” 
baL^^the*^fire^’'®R*f^ Little Lion standing with his 

LiSe SS. ^ Lesser 

I was introduced to M!r. Starker. He acknowledged mv 

eyes for nine seconds and then 
glancing m my direction for nearly two 

The Great Little Lions looked at each other in deli^hfprl 
amazement, and I noticed one of the 
hastily scribbHng upon his shirtcuff 


I shook my head. I am not an Editor,” I said. 

Mr. Starker started violently. I didn’t say you were, 
he remarked shortly. ‘‘ I was continuing the conversation 
which was interrupted by your arrival,” 

I retired hastily to the outer fringe of Lesser Little 
Lions. The inner circle would have to turn right round 
if they wanted to look at me like that again. 

“ Editors,” he continued, ** so rarely recognise that they 
are the slaves of the Contributor — and not his masters.” 

“Hear! Hear!” roared four of the Lesser Little Lions 
in chorus. 

I mean by * Contributor,’ of course, a man who has 
made his mark in the literary world. I do not refer to 
the legions of would-be Contributors who vent their spleen 
and disappointment by abusing Editors.” 

Hear 1 Hear ! ” cried two of the Great Little Lions. 

** I will give you an example which occurred to myself. 
It was in connection with a paper which has established 
for itself the reputation of being the leading journal of 
poetic culture.” 

“That’s The Warbler,’* explained our host in a stage 
whisper. “ He writes for it.” 

“ The Editor has actually had the impertinence to return 
my work with criticisms on it! ” 

“Never! roared the Lions of all degrees. “Impossible!” 
“ Criticise it and point out what he considered to be its 
faults ! ” 

“I wish more Editors would do that,” I said regretfully. 
The Greatest Little Lion carefully adjusted his glasses, 
put back his head, and regarded me with patronising 
interest. “What would be an encouragement,” he said 
slowly, “to a young beginner is, I repeat, an insult to 
a man who wrote before the Editor of The Warbler had 

ever been heard of. To criticise a finished author ” 

He paused impressively. 

Oh, no, I said. “Don’t say that. I expect you’ve only 
All great writers suffer from that.” 
Mr Starker put his head back still further and blew 
shortly and sharply through his nose. 

The artist in the front row, who had “quite nearly” 
had a picture hung, turned on me reprovingly “ Mr 
Starker never dries up,” she said. 

The great author still regarded me fixedly. “Perhaps ” 
he remarked ponderously, we regard the matter from 
opposite ends of the literary ladder. I repeat that I con- 
sider It downright impertinence of the Editor to return 
the work of a man who has published no fewer than five 
books of serious verse.” 

_ But you have had something in The Warbler ? ” 
implored our host. 

He stroked back his raven locks with one hand and 
smiled quietly but triumphantly. 

a little thing of mine caUed 
Buiers of Eimmon about two years ago,” he remarked 
with unconvincing carelessness. 

Ah ! said the Little Lions rapturously, 

“Eeally? Was that yours ?” I asked. 

The Greatest Little Lion unbent. “Why? Did vou 

see It? Do you remember it after all this time?” 

i have got it pasted in a book at home,” I replied. 

patronisingly upon me, 

booT^^ ® P^®te it in a 

book. Don t be disheartened. Go on trying. Eemember 

“y ^**1® p®®^ 

annlaS«^S^ ^ e^lained, when the 

^plause had subsided, “ because it ’s on the sticky side 

happened to be printed on the back of ^ne of 

Luy owUi 
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ANOTHER “DECLARATION OF LONDON.” 

London (with ^lati for a vast development of her Port). “ I DECLAEB THIS SCHEME WELL AND 
TEULY LAID.” 

John Boll. ‘‘WISH ALL YOUE DECLAEATIONS WEEB AS SOUND AS THAT.” 

[The Iiitf raaf ional Agreement known as the Declaration of London, which still awaits ratification, contains certain rules of Naval War 
which have met \Mth strong protest on the part of various Chambers of Commerce.] 
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THE CREW. 

(To F. C. B.) 

Last week it was my lot, dear Fkank, 

A tow-path horse bestriding, 

Along the Cam's familiar bank 
To witch the world with riding. 

With all the undergraduate’s rash 
Contempt of wintry weather 

The zephyred crew set out to flash 
Their eight blue blades together. 

Their catch was fair, their swing was slow 
(Though much their coxswain chid it) ; 

Their faces showed they meant to row, 
And pretty well they did it. 

That arbiter of life and death, 

Their coach, had lots to teach them ; 

He spoke a shade above his breath, 

And thus contrived to reach them. 

Beginnings were, he said, the root 
Of his aquatic system ; 

The lack of these entailed the “ boot ” — 
He marvelled why they missed ’em. 

And, not as one who quoted hymns, 

But yet with moderation, 

He mentioned all their youthful limbs 
And each articulation. 


He praised a wrist, reproved an arm ; 

Their legs, he thought, were so-so. 

Their hands, he added, did the harm 
And really made them row so. 

“Your strokes,” he said, “ should be designed 
With something nearer vigour. 

Beach out and grip it well behind. 

And dislocate your rigger.” 

And so with many a cheerful shout 
He scored his patient eight off. 

Declaring Three must hold it out 
And Six must get his weight off ; 

With wise advice to all the rest : 

How they might charm beholders 

With straightened back, or bulging chest, 

Or hips, or knees, or shoulders. 

He spoke them fair, he spoke them free, 

Imparting stacks of knowledge, 

And did his best that each should be 
A credit to his College, 

And row the race so well that you 
And I may see them win it. 

P.S. I write about the crew 
Because your grandson's in it ! Tis. 


A Morning Posi-Impressionist — the Editor of The West- 
minster Gazette. 
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UTTLE PLAYS FOR AMATEURS. 

ly. — «A t Dead op Night. 

The stage is in semi-darkness as Dick 
Trayle throzvs open the windoio 
from outside^ puts his hiee on the 
silly and falls carefully into the 
drazuing-room of Beeste Hall. He 
is dressed hi a knickerbocJcer sziit 
with arrozos ozv it {szLch as can 
alzoays he borrozoed from a friend), 
and, to judge frozn the noises zohich 
he emits, is ziot in the best of trail- 
ing. The lights go on suddenly ; 
and he should seize this moment to 
stagger to the door and tzirzi on the 
szLHtch. This done hesmks into the 
neaz'est chair and closes his eyes. 

If he has beezi danciig very late 
the night before he may drop into a 
peacefzil sleep; in zohich case the 
play ends here. Otherwise, no 
sooner are his eyes closed than he 
opezis ilmn zoith a sudden start and 
looks round izi terror. 

Dick [stznking the kezjnote at ozice). 
No, no ! Let me out — am innocent ! 
{He gives a gasp of relief as he realises 
the situatiozi.) Free ! It is true, then ! 

1 have escaped 1 I dreamed that I was 
back in prison again! {He shzidders 
and, helps'hmself to a large zohishy-and' 
soda, zohich he szoalloios at a gzdp.) 
That ’s better 1 Now I feel a new man 
— the man I was three years ago. 
Three years 1 It has been a lifetime ! 
{Pathetically to the audience.) Where 
is Millicent now 7 

[He falls into a reverie, from zohich 
he is suddenly wahezied by a noise 
outside. He starts, azid thezi creeps 
rapidly to the szoitch, arriving there 
at the znoment zohen the lights go 
out. Thence he goes swiftly behind 
the zcuidozu curtain. The lights go 
zipf again as Jasper Beeste nz- 
zoith a revolver in one hand and a 
hulVs-eye lantern of apparezitly 
enoiznous candle power in the other. 
Jasper {in immaculate evening dress) 

I thought I heard a n6ise, so I slipped 
on some old things hurriedly and came 
dowm. {Fingering his perfectly - tied 
tie.) But there seems to be nobody 
here, {Tzirns rozmd suddenly to the 
zvindoiD.) Ha, who’s there? Hands 
up, blow you — {He ought to szvear rather 
badly here, really ) — ^hands up, or I fire 
[The stage is sziddenly plunged into 
darkness, there is the noise of a 
struggle, and the lights go on to 
reveal Jasper by the door covering 
Dick with his revolver. 

Jasper. Let’s have a little light on 
you, (Brutally.) Now then, my man, 
what have you got to say for yourself ? 
Ha 1 An escaped convict, eh ? 

Dick {to himself in amazement). Jas 
per Beeste I 


Jasper. So you know my name ? 

Dick {izi the tones of a man whose 
zohole life has been blighted by the 
znachinations of a false friend). Yes, 
Jasper Beeste, I know your name. For 
two years I have said it to myself every 
night, when I prayed Heaven that I 
should meet you again. 

Jasper. Again? (Uneasily.) We have 
met before ? 

Dick (slozolzj). We have met before, 
Jasper Beeste. Since then I have lived 
a lifetime of misery. You may well fail 
to recognise me. 

[Enter Millicent Wilsdon — in a 
dressing-gown, with her hair over 
her shoulders, if the county zvill 
stazid it. 

Millicent (to Jasper). I couldn't sleep 
-I heard a noise — ^I — (sziddenly seeing 
the other) Dick 1 (She trembles.) 

Dick. Millicent t (He trembles too^ 
Trayle! (So does he.) 

Dick (bitterly). You shrink from me, 
Millicent. (With strong coznmon sense) 
What is an escaped convict to the 
beautiful Miss Wilsdon ? 

Millicent. Dick — ^I — ^you — ^when you 

were sentenced 

Dick. When I was sentenced — the 
evidence was black against me, I admit 
— I wu'ote and released you from your 
engagement. You are married now ? 

Millicent (throwing herself on a sofa). 
Oh, Dick ! 

Jasper (recovering himself). Enough 
of this. Miss Wilsdon is going to 
marry me to-morrow. 

Dick. To marry you! (He strides 
over to the sofa and pzills Millicent to 
her feet.) Millicent, look me in the 
eyes ! Do you love him ? (She tzirns 
azoay.) Say “ Yes and I will go back 
quietly to my prison. (She raises her 
eyes to his.) Ha ! I thought so ! You 
don’t love him ! Now then I can speak. 

Jasper (advancizig threateningly). Yes, 
to your friends the warders. Millicent, 
ring the bell. 

Dick (wresting the revolver from his 
grasp). Ha, would you? Now stand 
over there and listen to me. (He 
arranges his aztdience, Millicent on a sofa 
on the right, Jasper, bitmg his finger 
nails, 071 the left.) Three years ago 
Lady Wilsdon’s diamond necklace was 
stolen. My flat was searched and the 
necklace was found in my hatbox. 
Although I protested my innocence 
was tried, found guilty, and sentenced 
to ten years penal servitude, followed 
by fifteen years police supervision. 

Millicent (raising herself on the sofa). 
Dick, you were innocent — I know it 
(Shs flops back again.) 

Dick. I was. But how could I prove 
it? I went to prison. For a year 
black despair gnawed at my heart. And 
then something happened. The pri- 


the word, 
(He prozols 


soncr in the cell next to mine tried to 
communicate with me by means of taps. 
We soon arranged a system ahd held 
conversations together. One day he 
told me of a robbery in which he and 
another man had been engaged — the 
robbery of a diamond necklace. 

Jasper (jauntily). Well? 

Dick (sternly). A diamond necklace, 
Jasper Beeste, which the other man hid 
in the hatbox of another man in order 
that he might woo the other man’s 
fiazicde ! (Millicent shrieks) 

Jasper (blztsteringly). Bah ! 

Dick (qziietly). The man in the cell 
next to mine wants to meet this gen- 
tleman again. It seems that he has 
some old scores to pay’ off. 

J asper (sneering ly) . And where is he ? 
Dick. Ah, where is he ? (He goes to 
the zoindow azid gives a low whistle. 

A Straziger m knickerbockers jumps in 
and advances zoith a crab-like znpve- 
mezit.) * Good! here you are. Allow 
me to present you to Mr. Jasper'Beeste. 

Jasper (in horror). Two-toed Thomas 1 
I am undone ! 

Two4ocd Thoznas {after a series of 
zczimtelligihle snarls). Say 
guv’nor, and 1 11 kill him. 
round Jasper thozightfully .) 

Dick (sternly). Stand back! Now, 
Jasper Beeste, what have you to say? 

Jasper (hysterically). I confess. I 
will sign anything. I will go to prison. 
Only keep that man off me. 

Dick (goizig zip to a bzireau and zorit- 
izig aloud at incredible speed). “T,. 
Jasper Beeste, of Beeste Hall, do hereby 
declare that I stole Lady Wilsdon’s' 
diamond necklace and hid it in the hat- 
box of Eichard Trayle ; and I further 
declare that the said Eichard Trs,yle 
is innocent of any complicity in the 
affair.” (Advazicing with the paper a?td 
a fountaizi pen.) Sign", please. 

[Jasper signs. At this znoment tzoo 
zvarders burst izito the z^oom. 

First Warder. There they are ! 

[He seizes Dick. Two-toed Thomas 
leaps from the window, pzirsued by 
the second Warder. Millicent picfe 
zip the confession and advazices 
draznatically. 

Millicent, Do not touch that man ! 
Eead this ! 

[She hazids hizn the confession zoith 
azt air of sziperb pride. 

First Warder (reading). Jasper 
Beeste ! (Slipping a pair 'of hoAidcuffs 
on Jasper.) You come along with me, 
my man. We’ve had our suspicions 
of you for some time. (To Millicent, 
with a nod at Dick) You 11 look after | 
that gentleman, miss ? 

' Millicezit. Of course! Why, he’s 
engaged to me. Aren’t you, Dick ? 

Dick. This time, Millicent, for ever ! 

CuBTAIN. A. A. M. 
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RECORD NOVELIST. 

Intervie'w with Mr. Sila Shocking. 

A Great Manufacturer. 

Me. Sila Shocking- is indeed to be 
envied. Though still in the prime of 
life — he wears a full beard hardly 
touched with grey, ancl is the proud 
possessor of a golf handicap of 36 — he 
is admittedly the Captain- General of 
the most typical modern industry — 
that of novel-making. The Daily 
Chronicle has already told us the thril- 
ling history of his early years and the 
noble principles which inform his new 
masterpiece, a great cricketing story 
with a strong ethical interest, which is 
appearing serially in a leading journal, 
but some further particulars, gleaned 
by a plucky representative of Punch, 
who scaled the heights of Highgate in 
the pursuance of his duty, may not be 
unacceptable to those who love to learn 
of the prosperity of our prominent 
penmen. 

In his early years, Mr. Shocking was 
almost entirely immersed in the study 
of theology, metaphysics, conchology 
and kindred subjects, but the call of 
romance was not to be resisted, though 
for long he turned a deaf ear to these 
siren voices. “ Often enough,” he said, 
“ the impulse came upon me, and plots 
evolved themselves almost uncon- 
sciously in my mind, bub I put the 
temptation aside. It was not till many 
years had elapsed that I became con- 
vinced that my capacity for influencing 
my fellow men for good would be 
enormously enhanced by my abandon- 
ing the pulpit for the pen — by my 
turning my sermons into novels. Since 
then my pen, or perhaps I should say 
my phonograph, has known no rest. 
The process of preparation is arduous, 
involving long journeys, nights spent 
in sleeping-cars, horseback riding — 
I was once run away with by a Mexican 
mustang, another time I was badly 
shaken by a fall from a camel in Egypt 
— but when once my material is col- 
lected it is plain sailing. Formerly 
I wrote, now I dictate everything to 
the phonograph.” 

^ Have you any time for meals ? ” 

: timidly queried our representative. 

I Not much,” replied the intrepid 
IHUrateiir. “A thimbleful of tea at 
8 a.m., a hasty snack at 1 o’clock, and 
a poached egg and a banana before I 
retire to rest at 12.30— that is my usual 
regimen. I drink barley-water most 
days, but in the summer I own to a 
w^n^s for gingerbeer and raspberrv 
vmegar.” 

** Ik> you hold any views on the 
Bimd qui^tion ? ” 

Yes,” replied Mr. Shocking, I am 
a whole-hearted whole-moal®:. I once 


wrote a novel on a diet of white bread, I 
but it barely sold 100,000 copies. ^ It 
was a romance of the Cornish Eiviera 
describing the abortive attempt of a 
South African millionaire to establish 
a Casino at Tintagel, and his terrible 
end, I took the greatest pains to make 
my meaning perfectly and unmistakably 
clear. But somehow or other my 
tragedy and comedy became hopelessly 
and inextricably mixed, and my char- 
acters became quite unmanageable. 
The book, in short, was a failure, and 
I only cleared £5,000 by the sales.” 

Turning to the question of his colossal 
clienUle, Mr. Shocking said that his 
readers could be numbered by millions 
in the Midlands before the sale of his 
books climbed into hundreds of thou- 
sands in London. It was only by 
degrees that he had stormed the citadel 
of metropolitan fame, and even still 
there were houses in Mayfair where 
h‘s name was practically unknown, ex- 
cept in the basement. Of late, too, he 
had begun to sell widely in the Isle of 
Man and Stratford-on-Avon in spite of 
strenuous local competition. Beyond 
these areas, Manchuria, Japan, Korea, 
Heligoland and the Falkland Islands 
were countries where Mr. Shocking’s 
stories are every day gaining a wider 
vogue. Translations already exist in 
Eomany, Urdu, Basque, Aztec and 
Esperanto. 

I The statistics relating to Mr. Shock- 
ing’s output are worth recording. The 
total number of copies of his books in 
circulation is estimated at ten quintill- 
ions (it will be remembered that a 
quintillion=a billion penillions). The 
paper on which these copies is printed, 
if spread out flat, would carpet the 
entire Solar system,, and, if piled in a 
vertical heap, would reach to Mars. 
The amount of printer’s ink consumed 
on these immortal tomes would fill the 
Caspian Sea. In writing liis books, 
again, before he took to the phono- 
graph, Mr. Shocking used up 2,748 
quill pens, 590 stylographs, 411 foun- 
tain pens, and 33,775 steel nibs. The 
process of revision accounted for 
three tons of blue lead, and 70,398 
sheets of blotting-paper were ex- 
hausted in drying the manuscript. 
Furthermore Mr. Shocking has, in the 
saarch for the requisite local colour, 
travelled 30,000 miles on bicycles, 
160,000 miles in motor cars,, and 24,000 
miles on donkeys, camels and elephants. 
Mr. Shocking has been interviewed in 
all ^ nearly five thousand times, and 
he is the proud recipient of the Order 
of the Purple Patch ^Servia), the Golden 
Gasometer (Costa Eica), and the Hokey 
Fly (Ireland)jbesides being an Honorary 
LL.I). of the University of Tipper- 
usalem, and a D.D. of Monte Carlo. 


TO THE PEEENNIAL SABBIT. 

The Savage by primeval Thames, 
Lurking, the mammoth to waylay. 
Amid the awful forest stems, 

On some far, dim, forgotten day, 

As that vast bulk of brawn and beef 
Squelched off unscathed through lone 
morasses, 

Would turn, I doubt not, with relief 
To where you scuttled in the grasses I 

Perhaps my cave-man blood’s to blame. 
For — atavistic taint — I too 
Have dropped a more exacting game, 
Bunny, to have a bang at you ; 

The driven partridge missed in front, 
And eke behind, lacks serious merit 
Beside a sunny hedge-row hunt, 

A terrier and an active ferret 1 

Give me a summer afternoon, 

An air-gun and the drone of bees, 
The water-meadows lush with June, 

A stalk among the Alderneys ; 

Then, hit or miss, I care no-ways, 

In such surroundings I consider 
You ’re worth a hundred storm-swept 
braes 

And all the royals in Balquidder ! 

Indeed, wherever I may go, 

Through summer woods, by wintry 
fell, 

I ’ve found you, in the sun or snow, 

A friendly little Ishmael ; 

Along the southern trout-stream banks, 
Or with the ptarmigan consorting, 
You’ve always earned my grateful 
thanks, 

And in all seasons acted sporting ! 

Hushed is the hairy mammoths’ roar 
And gone the mastodon uncouth 
Down to decay with dinosaur, 

Aurochs, and fearsome sabre-tooth ; 
But you, small beast in hodden-gray, 
Survive, and will, I take for granted, 
Be here when I am dust, to play 
In moonlit covers still unplanted ! 


*‘A geiitlemai], 34 years of age, tall, strong 
and healthy, shortly returning to Austmlia, 
wishes to meet a lady and marry her before 
doing so.''—Advt. in Mairiononial Times.’’ 

Advice to those about to marry : Meet 
the lady first. 


From The Daily Telegraph' s account 
of a dinner of the German colony in 
London : — 

‘‘The speeches were entirely in Gerra-m, the 
remainder of the«bvening being devoted to har- 
mony.’* 

*This is the .kind of xeport that does 
so much for the softening of Anglo- 
German relations. 
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THE PUEIST; 

Oe, Any Excuse. 

[‘‘I heg to again most respectfully call your attention to tic above 
overdue account previously rendered, and trust you will now favour 
me, etc.”] 

SiE, when I noticed the message appended to 
This your too-frequently rendered account, ’ 
Grabbing my cheque-book I fully intended to 
Settle at once for the mentioned amount ; 

Reached for the ink-pot — then, glancing again. 

Sadly closed cheque-book and laid aside pen. 

; What, my dear Sir, did you wantonly, viciously, 

*;Beg to again most respectfully call? ” 

Most of your missives arrive inauspiciously — 

This was the bitterest blow of them all 1 
English infinitives, may I submit, 

Are not, like sodas, the better when split. 

So, as I gazed at this bill for my raiment that 
Seemed to go back such a horrible way, 

All the brave plans for iihmediate payment that 
Once had loomed rosy now faded to grey ; 

“ Beg to again most — no, let the thing rest — 

Out on your vilely constructed request 1 

No, Sir, I would have discharged with celerity 
I ^ All of the items set forth on your claim, 

But I must handle with fitting severity 


One so completely devoid of all shame 
As to quite unprovoked, callously go 
Splitting a harmless infinitive so ! 


THE PERPLE PRESS. 

With achioiuledgments to “ The Observer 

“There for the moment we may leave this soul-shaking 
announcement. It would be impossible even for us to over- 
estimate its portentous gravity. No more insidious solvent 
has been administered in our time to the cement which 
binds together the stately fabric of Empire. The struggle 
of the next few years will irrevocably decide the future 
of Great and Greater Britain and its place amongst the 
Great Powers of the world — if, indeed, we are to keep any 
place among them. Already the writing is on the wall, the 
words of warning shine out in luminous fluorescence for 
all who have eyes to see — if, indeed, the power of vision 
is still possessed by our politicians. But we are not 
pessimistic. Never have we felt less so. The spectacle 
of impending peril has always nerved heroic souls to 
make their supremest efforts. There must be no falter- 
ing or paltering with the enemy. Under the oriflamme ! 
of an unshakeable resolve the Party must go forward in 
serried ranks to shatter iuto infinitesimal smithereens the 
motley hordes of the squalid coalition. For our feet are 
upon the mountains and our face is towards the rising 
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Master, “ I ’m sorry to hear your father died last night, George. I 'd no idea 

HE WAS SERIOUSLY ILL.” 



THE SCHOOL FOR VARIETY, 

^ Mb. Gbayson recommends the estab- 
lishment of a school for music-hall 
artistes so that the public may be 
spared some of the less successful turns. 

ScENB — Comic-jpatter class. 

Professor. — It is a wise plan to think 
out aU one's jokes for one imaginary 
person in the audience and never get 
above his head. A typical gallery boy 
for^ choice or, when addressing the 
ladies, a gallery girl. It is true that 
other people will be in the hall, but 
if you can make these two laugh you 


will make enough of the others laugh 
also ; never by any chance say anything 
new or fine. Keep it all to the lowest 
level by cynicism and suspicion. See 
the worst of everything and everybody. 
For example, if you sing about the sea 
let it be either of the sickness upon it, 
the fleas in the lodging houses beside 
it, or the adventurer on the pier who 
took your watch and chain. Eemember 
that in any narrative there is nothing 
really funny but failure. For briefer 
gags bear in mind that all music-hall 
audiences are conservative ; and it has 
become safe and popular to use what- 
ever language you like about both the 


Chancellor of the Exchequer and' 
the Home Secretary. After that there 
are always sausages and bananas and 
kippers ; the mere mention of such will 
convulse any audience. 

Scene — Pronunciation Class. 

Professor. Take great pains to keep- 
your voice strictly to street pitch, and 
with a street accent. I mean, of course, 
those of you ^ who are not Scotch or 
Lancashire comedians. These may do 
as they like when in any towns not in 
Scotland or Lancashire. But all you. 
London singers must be most scrupu- 
lous to retain your cockneyisms. Thus, 
when singing of, say, a man named 
Brown living in London town, be 
watchful to say both “Breown" and 
“ teown.” Much depends on it. 

Scene — The Serio-Comic Class. 

Professor. The first thing. Ladies (or 
shall I say, “ Dears "), that I want you 
to understand is that the seat of the 
serio-comic voice, if at is^to be success- . 
ful, is not the chest, but the back of the 
head. Some of you seeih to have ; 
acquired the elements of voice-produc- 
tion. These you must forget as quickly 
as possible. The music-hall public does 
not want anything but what it has had 
for generations. Eemember that. It 
expects heady nasal notes, and you 
must give them. 

Scene — Comic Costume Class. 

Professor. The first essential of a 
comic singer's clothes is that they do 
not fit. ^ If they fit, the song cannot- 
be comic, whatever the words. * Some 
of you, I see, have trousers that are not 
patched. What kind of chance in the 
profession you expect, I cannot imagine. 
Others have shirts when the simplest 
gallery boy knows that, when the 
waistcoat is lifted up (being made 
loose for that purpose), a dicky should 
be all that can be seen, or, possibly, 
in really funny men, a pair of very 
ancient corsets. Thus attired you will 
succeed in whatever you sing : there 
will be enough members of every 
audience to persuade the rest that you 
are funny. The boots should be too 
large, the hat too small. Paint your 
nose red, your mouth large, and give 
your eyebrows an arch. Never omit 
to carry a stick, as every time you hit 
yourself it will convince your audience 
that your last remark was a joke, and 
they will laugh, and the more they 
laugh the better for you. That indeed ‘ 
is why your clothes have to be so • 
carefully thought out: it is so that,; 
immediately you are seen the audience- i 
will know you are funny and will be' 
practically bound to laugh. It is a’ 
kind of hypnotism. 
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ALL IN DUB COURSE. 

Catesbt (Mji. Cheeohill). “ MY LIEGE, THE DUKES, ETCETEEA, HATE BEEN TAKEN.’ 

Eichaed the Thied (Me. Asquith). “OFF WITH THEIE HEADS! SO MUCH FOE DUKES. ETCETERA.” 
Catbsbt. “MY LIEGE, E’EN NOW THEY PRATE OF SELF-REFORM.” 

Eiohaed the Thied. “OFF WITH THEIR HEADS! WE WILL REFORM ’EM LATER.” 

“Michard Om Third" {Colley Cibber — “lii^teh” version), Act IT., Scene 4. 
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TOBY SEARCHES FOR THE MiSSINO “CAPTAIN HOOK ” (OF KING’S LYNN). 

Smcc (/SVr Tohy , J/.P.). “Aii-re ye ther-re, my niioble Caithun ? ! — It”s yer little Smee, Capthun !— He’s ther-re ! ! ! 
s crocodiioil’s got ’um! ! There’s RIM^UNTS op ’um in the craythor’s mouth so there is!!” 


Tuesday, Jan, 31. — New Parliament 
meets for first Session. Quite exciting 
scene in Lobby. Everybody shaking 
hands with William Jones, who, hat- 
less and smiling, bustles about. That 
he should smile not an uncommon 
thing. That everyone should, after brief 
parting, want to shake hands with him 
equally habitual. But where ’s his hat ? 
Can it be that, owing to Lloyd George’s 
financial extortions, he has been obliged 
to “put it down,” as millionaires and 
landlords have under same malign in- 
fluence “put down” carriages, horses 
and the odd boy in the garden ? 

This question murmured by stranger 
looking on. Old Parliamentary Hands 
recognise the sign. According to quaint 
custom, whose origin is lost in the murk 
of dead centuries, a Whip never shows 
himself in the Lobby with his hat on. 
One remembers how, when Tweed- 
mouth occasionally visited scene of the 
labours of Edward Marjoribanks, 
Liberal Whip in Mr. G.’s last Adminis- 
: tration, he was for a moment hardly 
recognisable under his hat. William 
Jones comes to new Parliament a 
Junior IkOui. of the Treasury, enrolled 


among the Whips under the Master- 
ship of Elibank. 

Off with his hat. So much for North 
Carnarvon. 

Appointment not one of high degree, 
such as a Secretaryship of State with 
seat in the Cabinet. But it distinctly 
strengthens position of Government by 
increasing its corporate popularity. 
Only drawback to satisfaction shared 
equally in both political camps is that 
the Member for North Carnarvon hence- 
forward must needs give up to the 
Whips' Room what was meant for 
mankind in the House. Simple, un- 
affected, undervaluing himself, he is 
one of the most eloquent speakers 
known at Westminster during last 
fifteen years. The unwritten law which 
forbids a Whip to wear his hat in the 
Lobby also precludes him from taking 
part in debate, 'ihus the House be- 
cSmes the poorer by a well-merited 
and universally acclaimed promotion. 

Business done. — ^Mr. Lowther elected 
Speaker for fourth time. 

Thursday . — Looking round on busy 
scene, watching Members struggling 
for opportunity to sign the roll of 


new Parliament, one thinks with pro- 
found sorrow of one whose presence will 
charm the House no more. Re-elected 
without opposition for one of the many 
Universities on whose rolls of honour his 
name stood high, Henry Butcher 
looked forward with keen interest to 
the coming Session. Sickening with a 
vague disease, he, shortly after the 
General Election, took to his bed and 
died, whilst others were preparing for 
the fray at Westminster. 

His name did not loom large in the 
eye of the public. It appeared but 
rarely in the Parliamentary reports. 
But in the House, as in the Universi- 
ties, his unobtrusive personality was 
equally admired and esteemed. Con- 
servative representative of an exclusive 
community, he was singularly broad- 
minded in his views, ever courteous in 
manner. 

A scholar of rare distinction, a 
speaker of polished lucidity, intimately | 
acquainted with the drift of public 1 
affairs, he was of the limited group of 
men who are the salt of the melange 
j of humanity that goes to make up the 
‘ House of Commons. 
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2 fudts 7 ]ia 7 i {cliecvitiff hib' hounds). FoPwRard ! forrard ! forrard 1 ” 

AS ‘“Forrard"? you fool! 


Can t you see I 'm trying to get i'orrard 


LINES TO A “LONDON PAETICULAE/' 
Maybe you ve not the luscious flavour 
Of fogs of fifty years ago, 

When all the world was stouter, braver, 

* But, ah, if that be so. 

Would I could taste the sort of stuff 
Our grandsires used to eat 1 Enough ; « 

It 's not your taste I out to puff, 

But something more — Hello ! 

(The worst of this confounded nimbus 
Wherein I wander lihe a ghost 
Is, when I try to dodge a dim bus, 

I dash against a post). 

What was I saying ? Eog j oh yes ! 

Where others curse I came to bless*; 

I rather like your rich caress, 

I call you London’s boast. 

For beautiful, no doubt, are cities 
Whose fronts are ever kissed with gold * 
And Paris sneers and Naples pities 
And Tunis calls ns cold ; 

And Eome has her imperial pride, 

And lots of other towns beside, 

With or without a local guide. 

Are gorgeous to behold. 

But never do they wear the armour 
Of modesty and coy reserve 


That makes our London such a charmer, 

When every square and curve 
Is wrapped in folds of thick pea- soup 
(Ye gods ! that was a tasty stoup) ; 

The only drawback is that (Whoop !) 

One needs no end of nerve. 

You weave about her form, 0 vapour, 

The mystic spell that holds the mind 
(Under a street-lamp*s glimmering taner'i 
Of buildings half defined : 

She looks her best, I fancy, thus, 

And that is why I make no fuss 
Save only when a motor-bus 
Barges me from behind. Evon. 


Sto/ori- 

iaJ^red wolds ^ 

insert any more letters on this subject. The auestion 
put by a correspondent was ‘ A cat and a half kill. « .,,3 ?i ic 

A ^ oats to kill 60 rats^^’ 

Le ttoh in'thi ‘km a rat and a half,' and there 4 
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First Tragedian. '^Ah! deah boy! the chance of my ijfe came last night. Izaac- 
STEIN OFFERED ME THIRTY SHILLINGS A WEEK TO PLAY HaMLET. ThE CONTRACT WAS 
DRAWN UP — HE LENT ME IIIS FOUNTAIN-PEN TO SIGN 'VVTTH, \rHEN ** 

Second Tragedian. You woke up ! ” 

First Tragedian. “Damme! How did you know?" 

Second Tragedian, “By the salary, my pippin. I've dreamt like that myself!" 


THE CETMINAL. 

The accused with great precision 
arranged himself into a semi-circle on 
the hearthrug, indolently wagged his 
tail, and fell into a peaceful sleep. 

Despite this evidence of a clear con- 
science, the pleading face of the sup- 
pliant showed signs of agitation. 

“ He didn’t do it. I ’m certain he 
didn’t,” she protested. 

“ That,” I informed her, “ is the atti- 
tude of the Defence all the world over, 
and carries no conviction.” 

She made an effort to smile, in case 
my remark was funny, and edged her- 
self between the object of my vrrath 
and me. 

“ Besides^” she said, with that depth 
of scprn in her voice to which youth 
alone can reach, “ it was only a slipper.” 

The suppliant threw herself on the 
ground by. the accused, and roused him 
from sleep by kissing the tip of his ear. 

“ He'; wouldn’-t do- a naughty thing 
like that; >vould he ? ” she asked. • ’ 

He|iqoked up at me with deliberate 
innocence and slowly licked his lips. 

“He convicts himself,” I said, “ out 
of his own mouth.” 

The Defence was equal to the occa- 
sio.n. 

“ If he did then,” she informed me 
in a phrase choking with verbs, “I 
don’t believe he could have known he 
1 mustn’t.. . It ’s no good smacking him j 
if he doesn’t know he ’s been naughty, 
isit?”.. ;; ■ ■ . i 

^;I raised a threatening, hand at him. 
With liihp tail he" skirted the arm- 
chair and took refuge under the sofal 
; , “ Is that,’’ I inquired, “ the action of 
; a dog conscious of moral rectitude ? ” 

‘ She‘clung desperately to my hand. 

“ Blit there ’s no ’need to punish him 
now that he owns he ’s done wrong, is 
there? ” she said.‘ 

^ Directing my voice tow^ards that end 
of the sofa beneath which I imagined 
the dog to be now cowering, I made an 
inquiry regarding the whereabouts of 
a certain whip. 

With my mangled slipper in his 
mouth, the accused brazenly stepped 
out from the sanctuary of the sofa and, 
after gazing fondly into my eyes, sat 
demurely at my feet and tried to stare 
my lowest boot button out of counte- 
nance. 

“Is this,” I asked, “the shamed 
^ attitude of the penitent ? ” 
y Now that punishment seemed in- 
evitable, there was, on the part of the 
Defence, an accommodating change of 
front.' .Aware that her pleading for 
I ■ the 'accused had. left me unmoved, the 
Supplant assumed an expression of 
StQ'rn and. inexor^ible wrath. 

“^The -wicked dog,” she exclaimed, 


“let one smack him. I’d beat him 
awfully hard.” 

“ Difficult as it may be,” I said, 
“ you must endeavour to restrain your 
righteous indignation. His behaviour 
convinces me that punishment would 
be wasted on him.' There is nothing 
for us to do but to assume he has no 
moral sense/’ 

She gave a sigh of relief as she 
climbed on to my knee. 


“Yes, let’s,” she begged, “then we 
needn’t bother, need we ? ” 


Removals By Air. 

“Last summer Mrs. Dunville steered her 
own ballroom across the Channel to France, 
with Lady Milbanke as a passenger. 

Quee^i. ' ~ . - „ i. ; 

The balDroom does not seem to have, 
been overcrowded, so .perhaps it wasn’t' 
very difficult to steer in. . , 
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ELECTION SEQUELS. 

Law Couets deluged with Libel 
Actions, 

Interesting echoes of the General 
Election (which, it may be remembered, 
was held towards the end of last year) 
will shortly be heard in the Law 
Courts, and we are fortunate in being 
able to give our readers advance details 
of some of the more important libel 
actions that are down for hearing. 

Bullion v. Blood. 

One of the earliest on the list is 
connected with the exciting contest in 
West toffshire, where Sir John Bullion, 
Bt., the well-known City magnate and 
former Liberal Member for the division, 
succumbed by only three votes to the 
Hon. Arthur Blood, younger son of 
Lord Backwood. It is alleged that on 
the eve of the poll the Unionist Candi- 
date distributed a circular to the 
electors making a personal attack on 
Ins oj^ponent, and containing in par- 
ticular the following paragraph : — 
Quite apart from questions of Party 
politics, it is in the highest degree 
essentia! that, for the sake of its good 
name* West Toffshire should be repre- 
sented in Parliament by a well-dressed 
man. Can it be said that Sir John 
Bullion fulffls this condition ? One or 
two facts will suflS.ce by way of answer. 
On December 5 the Eadical Candidate 
was seen to address a meeting with 
one trouser-leg turned up and the other 
down. On the following day he toured 
the constituency in a frock-coat and a 
bowler-hat. . . And, worst 'of all, 
he buys his clothes in the City! 
Electors, think of your reputation, and 

VojTE FOR Blood and Style 1 

In his afl&davit Sir John characterises 
the allegation touching his trouser-legs 
as a malicious invention, and afl&rms 
that the second charge made against 
him contains a serious sicpjpressio veri, 
inasmuch as no mention is made of the 
fact that on the day in question his 
frock-coat was covered by a stylish 
overcoat with velvet collar. Sir John 
further states that the circular, which 
was issued too late to permit of a con- 
tradiction, lost him the seat, brought 
him into social disrepute, and caused 
him great distress of mind. With 
regard to the general appearance of 
plaintiff s clothes (whose civic origin 
is not denied), several sartorial experts 
are being called to give evidence on 
either side. 

“The People’s Food.” 

Some significant revelations are pro- 
mised in the action which Mr, Will 
Barrow, who unsuccessfully contested 
Gnmesby fts an Independent Working 
Man, IS bringing against Mr. Alf Pint, 

the Labour Party’s nominee. Mr. 
Barrow complains that during the cam- 
paign his opponent repeatedly made a 
most dastardly allegation against him, 
to the effect that he (Mr. Barrow) was 
“ the sort of man who never stood a 
pal a glass.” Unfortunately, owing to 
the stringent provisions of the Corrupt 
Practices Act (which many leading 
politicians in the district would like to 
see^ amended), plaintiff was unable 
during the course of the election to 
disprove the charge in a practical 
manner, and was even debarred from 
promising to do so on the conclusion 
of the contest. Such a statement was 
bound to exercise a tremendous in- 
fluence over the electors of Gnmesby, 
where beer is the principal article of 
food, and in consequence, Mr. Barrow 
asserts, he only polled seventy-eight 
votes against over ten thousand given 
for the Labour Candidate. The case 
will be followed with great interest 
by the local publicans. 

What Did He Mean? 

The contest in Puddenhead will long 
be remembered by the inhabitants of 
the division as one of the most em- 
bittered in its history, and little sur- 
prise will be caused by the announce- 
ment that Mr. Ebenezer Bloggs, who 
championed the cause of Tariflt* Eeform, 
is instituting an astion for libel against 
the newly-elected Member. Mr. Bloggs 
takes exception most of all to a poster 
with which the entire town was 
placarded, and which bore the follow- 
ing words in huge letters : — 

“ Don t Vote for Bloggs. For years 
he has been Continually Growing 
Madder ! Plump for Sawner and 
Sanity.” 

Plaintiff* contends that this state- 
ment imputes mental infirmity to him, 
and was evidently so interpreted by a 
majority of the electorate, since there 
could not conceivably be any other 
reason for his defeat. Defendant, how- 
ever, repudiates all knowledge of the 
poster in question, and alternatively 
denies that the words complaimgd bf 
bear the construction put upon them, 
and further pleads that they are liter- 
ally true, plaintiff being the head of 
the dyeing firm of Bloggs & Son, which 
IS engaged in the cultivation of madder. 
In reply Mr. Bloggs has filed an aAd- 
davitbtating that for some years, owing 
to the increased rigour of foreign, com- 
petition caused by our so-called Free 
Trade system, he has had to give up 
growing any madder. 

An Echo op Billingsditch. 

Damages to the amount of £10,000 
are being claimed by the Conservative 
Candidate for Billingsditch against The 
Billingsditch Observer. It is com- 

plained that an article appeared in the 
local organ stating, among other things, 
that the Candidate in question had 
opposed in Parliament the provision 
of free life-annuities for every man, 
woman, and child in the United King- 
dom. This, plaintiff says, is a gross 
distortion of the truth, the real facts 
of the case being that, in a speech | 
delivered in -the House of Commons, 
he actually spoke in favour of the pro- I 
posal, his sole protest being directed ; 
against the reprehensible procedure by j 
which it was “ tacked ” on to a Budget 
Bill. The allegation, he maintains, ‘ 
constitutes a most damaging reflection 1 
upon his character, holding him -up to ■ 
■popular execration as a mqnsterj'of in- i 
humanity, callous to the sufferings of 
the poor, and deaf to their legitimate 
demands upon the State. It was also 
the cause of intense mental and physical 
discomfort to him during the Billmgs- 
ditch Election. ^ ^ j: 

Montmorency or '?'^ 

Yet another case — that '-of- * | 

more^icy v. Grab — is likely- to prove ! 
especially rich in piquant details. The !■ 
plaintiff is Mr.- A. Fitzalan'^Montmor- !; 
ency, who conducted so strenuous an ' 
anti-alien campaign ^ iii the "Crackling 
Division of Porkshire, and who grqunds 
his present action on the fact 'that hia 
Socialist opponent placarded bhe con- il 
stituency with the legend • ' 

“ Where was Montmorency when 
' * the Light went ‘ouir? ” 'i 

Mr. Montmorency denies 4hat his ^ 
name is really identical with that of r 
‘the great Hebrew law-giver, as he de- , 
dares this query to suggest, and says ' 
that he is taking this step to vindicate r 
his character' in public as a true 
Briton, patriot and Christian gentle- | 
man. Among Mr. Grab’s witnesses, I 
,we understand, are 'a number of gentle- “ 
men resident in Whitechapel, including 
Mr. Montmorency’s father.' 

“ .The Mayor was attired as a gentleman of 
the time of Charles I., and the Mayoress was 
gowned, to represent ]Sright.”-~Jfa?ic^e6^er 
Evening News. 

This can be done cheaply in a night- 
gown. 

There were 1,190 inmates in the Tranmere ' 
Worldionse. as against 1,191 for the con*e- 
sponding period last year, the decrease beino’ 
due to the increased amount of work in the 
town. ’’ — Lwirj^ool Bat ly Post 

What, we wonder, was he doing ? 

“A new miniature danee-opera. based on the 
gory of Salome,’ is to he produced at the 1 
Hippodrome. The principal character will he 
played hy Sahary-Djeli, who will give as a 
special featm-e the Dance of the Seven Dials.” 

— YAe Peo;pU. 

We have often seen children doing this-- 
round a barrel-organ.> 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFfCE. 

(By Mr. Punch's Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

The present edition of Tillers of the Soil should be 
recalled and a second published with print enlarged, cover 
brightened, and preface omitted. The first sight of so much 
small print depresses an eye already a little discouraged 
by the severity of the cover, and Mr. J. E. Patterson’s 
apology for his methods does no more than put the reader 
on his look-out for faults, which he would not have otherwise 
noticed and which probably do not exist. For the book itself 
is bound to be a pleasure to all who love the land or can 
appreciate in others a passion they do not feel. For my- 
self, a townsman, I was made intimate with agricultural 
conditions and even canvassed in the matter of certain 
farmers’ grievances and their proposed remedy, without 
having my entertainment suspended for a moment. Abe 

Shutileicorth, Si^cheevinl j 

farmer with large ideals, 
an unruly tongue and 
an irresistible opti- 
mism, is certainly a 
person to meet, and I 
know of few better por- 
traits in fiction of an 
ardent reformer with a 
past — a past which re- 
appears in the midst of 
the reforms and be- 
comes only too present. 

With the exception of 
Ola, his indefinite 
daughter, and Lucian, 
her American and poeti- 
cally-inclined lover, the 
minor characters are 
most natural and true 
to their rural environ- 
ment. The Eector is 
perhaps a little too 
narrow, but the rectory 
party are delightfully 
fussy and typical. I 
ask Mr. Hbinemann, if 
the book runs to another 
edition, to send me a 
copy, partly that I may 


idea of listening for the footsteps of a man who is always 
coming up behind me and passing the molecules of his 
body through the molecules of mine, until at last I go mad 
and kill myself in my efforts to get rid of him. Nor, if I 
were a sculptor, should I care to achieve fame in the hour 
of my death by the crazy design of exerting my will-powder 
to force my own flesh and blood and^ bone into the marble 
of my chef d'ceuvre. Weirdly imaginative, and w^ith an 
uncanny air of unreality, often effectively heightened by 
the skilful way in which Philistinism and art ^ and the 
material and spirit worlds are placed side by side, these 
stories by Mr. Onions are told so cleverly that some readers 
might find that almost they persuade them to be believers 
in Ghaisties and Ghoulies and long-leggity Beasties and 
Things that go Bump in the day as well as in the night, 

i 

Sleuth-hound fiction has already scented out a style of 
its own ; the characters talk in a kind of correct journalese 

which takes no account 



WHY NOT SLEEP ON THE LINKS? 

You COMBINE Hygiene with Golp and get off before the crowd. 


review it a second time (for I hgive further words of recom- 
mendation up my sleeve), but more particularly that I may 
place it on my shelf of Books Worth Keeping and Beading 
Again. 

There are onions that make you weep, and onions, as 
the Athenian hoplites knew, that make you warlike, or 
perhaps that make your enemies take to their heels. There 
is also, in a class by himself, Mr. Oliver Onions, who 
wants to make your flesh creep. The text of his book, 
Widdershins (Martin Secker), is the quaint petition for 
delivemnce “From Ghaisties, Ghoulies, and long-leggity 
Beasties and Things that go Bump in the night.” Its 
title means — in what language I know not — “ Contrary to 
the coarse of the Sun,” that is to say, contrary, as I hope, 
to Nature. For I should not at all like to think that the 
creepy happenings described in these extremely ghoulish 
stories could possibly come my way. I don’t want to be 
driven to starve myself by a beckoning fair one who haunts 
my rooms, paralyses fny work, slays my love, and causes 
my arrest as a suspected murderer. Nor do I relish the 


of idiosyncrasies, when 
they narrate their past 
histories or the terrible 
events which have re- 
cently happened to 
them. For this reason 
Gilead Balm (Fisher 
Unwin), which is Mr. 
Bernard Oapes’s in- 
cursion into this species 
of romance, suffers from 
a certain lack of homo- 
geneousness, since the 
author every now and 
then shows glimpses of 
his real self and allows 
flashes of humour or 
pages of really literary 
description to intrude 
into the story. Gilead 
Balm (I am not: quite 
sure whether this name 
is so funny as Mr. Capes 
seems to imagine, and 
the same applies to a 
supposed^ villain whom 
he has christened 
Winsom Wyllie) was a 
young man who, on 
suddenly^ becoming a millionaire, decided to spend his 
life^ in sifting the advertisements for financial succour 
which appear in The Daily Post, and relieving all genuine 
cases of distress. In pursuit of this generous avocation 
the author has allowed his hero to range through a con- 
siderable variety of cases, from the purely comic to the 
mysterious and spiritualistic, but always with the detection 
of crime as a dominant motive. There is no one like 
Mr. Bernard Capes for describing the horrors of a dark 
and empty house; he has some very ingenious ideas for 
crimes, and he often says some very good things ; as for 
instance, “ But if there is no morality in art, you can 
hardly expect it of its dealers ; ” and therefore, although 
he has been unable to maintain the dead level of melo- 
drama which is the tradition of this kind of novel, I can 
confidently recommend Gilead Balm to those in search of 
yet another literary hair-tonic. 

“The Territorial band played the hymns as vellas the church organ.” 
XT • , t^'cout. 

JNo comparisons, please. 
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CHARIVARIA. 

If it is not too late we would stil 
like to ask Mr. Ginnell, M.P., tc 
consider seriously whether his refusa 
to shake hands with the Speaker wa& 
not a more severe punishment thai 
Mr. Lowther deserved. 

•¥ * 

* ... 

The volume of criminal statistics jusi 
issued by the Home Office contains an 
introduction by Mr. H. B. Simpeon 
deploring the amount of sentimentality 
that enters nowadays into the adminiS' 
t ration of the criminal law. A prefatory 
note explains that Mr. Simpson’s viewe 
must not be taken to be official. The 
Dartmoor shepherd is still at large. 

:Ie sl« 

Sir John Fuller, M.P., has beer 
api^ointed Governor of Victoria, anc 
\ic oria is asking what it has done tc 
daserve the Whip. 

A Southend boy scout pursued twc 
thieves, who had stolen a purse from a 
lady, for over a mile. When he came 
up with them he secured the purse bj 
means of a clever ruse : he pretendec 
that there were other people in pursuit 
close behind him. The mortified mis- 
creants are said to be considering now 
whether they cannot institute proceed- 
ings against the boy for obtaining 
money by false pretences. 

The recent great fall of cliff at Dovei 
has, we hear, caused the keenest satis- 
faction to Little Englanders. 

si; 

sj: 

“ Motor omnibuses/’ we read, “ w^eni 
over Blackfriais Bridge for the first 
time yesterday.” If there should be 
much more of this careless driving we 
may have to heighten the parapet^. 

* ^ 

A Judge in the King’s Bench Division, 
the other day, requested a stranger, 
who was troubled with a severe cough, 
to leave the Court. His Lordship 
remarked that it was a Court of Law, 
and not a Hospital. As a matter of 
fact, we understand, the ignorant fellow^ 
had imagined that it was a Variety 
Theatre. 

It seems strange that while it is 
considered necessary to have a Keeper 
of the Tate Gallery, yet the Post- 
Impressionists are allowed out without 
a keeper. 

In the spring, we are told, a new 
type of hat for ladies will come into 
fashion. The brim of this will be 
turned up, and at last it will be possible 
to see the wearers’ faces. Some awful 
revelations are expected. 


“ Colour-bhnd persons,” declared ’ 
Professor Edridge-Green in a lecture 
at the Eoyal College of Surgeons, “ are 
generally above the average in intelli- 
gence.” Colour-blind persons have 
known this for years. 

A dog named Cgesar, residing at 
Winchester, has been presented with a 
collar and enrolled in the “Brother- 
hood of Hero Dogs” for saving the 
local Guildhall buildings from :&e in 
December last by giving the alarm. 
We understand that there was some 
difficulty in explaining to the little 
fellow what the honour was for. Hero- 
like he had thought nothing of the 
incident — had, in fact, quite forgotten it. 

* ;*• 

There is more in the so-called super- 
stition that 13 is an unlucky number 
than some persons think. A young 
man who has been convicted 13 times 
for offences in respect of his motor 


bicycle has now been fined a 14th time 
at Godaiming. 

:f: sf: 

“ A woman,” we are informed, who 
told a police officer that she was Sarah 
Bernhardt, was remanded so that she 
could be kept under observation.” 
That is probably the best way to settle 
the question of her claims. 

s;« 

The fact that a young lady who 
recently received a number of blows on 
the skull from a violent burglar is said 
to owe her life to the possession of a fine 
head of hair wiH, it is thought, lead to 
many ladies sleeping with their hair on. 
* 

“The trade in Oninese pigs is now 
firmly established in this country,” we 
read. When one remembers that it 
was Charles Lamb who, in a famous 
essay, first drew attention to their 
excellence, one realises l ow long it 
takes for a new idea to catch on with iis. 
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OF A WELL-KNOWN PARROT, 

NOW MORIBUND. 

[If Imperial Preference lias been killed by the proposed Redprocity 
AoTeement between Canada and the United States, as the RadicatS 
clTeerfully assert, thm they eaniiut have much further use for the 
election ciy of Dearer Pood which has done them so great service iii 
the past.] 

A PRINCE of parrots, such as seize 
Upon the spoken word, 

Master ot one most poignant wheeze — 

The deadliest ever heard, 

He stood apart without a peer, this undefeated bird I 

Eor years he w’orked the old refrain — 

Your Food will cost you More " — 

Without a sign to show the strain 
Had left his larynx sore : 

Until the thing became a most abominable bore. 

The Liberals loved to hear that cry 
Boom like an eight-inch gun ; 

The moment he began to try. 

Election-wars were won ; 

But now I fear he 's on the moult ; I fear his day is done. 

He had but this one phrase in stock 
Touching your loaf’s expense ; 

It‘s single purpose was to knock 
Imperial Preference . 

But now the point of that remark has ceased to give offence. 

For lo I the Tory fiend that he 
Laid himself out to slay 

Has died of Reciprocity , 

Imp. Pre£., in fact, is clay \ 

And cannot be expected to resume the hoary fray, 

That was the one he used to keep 
His beady eye upon 

And now, with Food for ever Cheap, 

His occupation s gone ; 

There seems no reason why the bird should care to linger on. 

Then, Liberals all. prepare the bier 
Whereon to lay your dead 

Who might have stopped his (oe’s career 
By screeching off his head, 

Only the latter went and died another death instead. 

And Tories, too, when o'er your friend 
You raise a pious howl. 

And tears for his untimely end 
Bedew the haggard jowl, 

Spare one, in courtesy, for this indomitable fowl 1 


P ( IN THE GRIP. 

cene : The L%bvary, 4 A bright fire is blazing. He 
is sitting limjgly in an armchair with a rug wraf^ed 
round his legs. She, also wrajgped in a rug^ is extended 
on a sofa in front of the fire. 

She, Charles! 

Eg. For heaven’s sake, don’t. 

She, Don’t what 7 

He, Don’t frighten a chap. 

She, 1 only said Charles.” 

He, I know, but I can’t stand the shock of having my 

name called suddenly. You don’t seem to appreciate 

She. Oh yes, I do. I appreciate everything. 

He, Well, what do you want? 


She. What ’s the time? 

He. Something struck just now. 

She. I know ; what was it ? 

He. I didn’t notice. 

She, Can’t you see the clock? 

He. No. Can’t you? 

She, I could if I lifted my head, but 1 can’t lift it. 

He, And I can’t pull my watch out;. Makes me shiver 
even to think of it. 

[A pause j 

She. Don’t j’ou think we ve got infiuenza very badly? 

Ha. Yes — at least I know Ihave. I’m not so sure a bout you. 

She. I'm sure nothing could be worse than mine, 

Ha, You can’t know how bad mine is. 

She, If you don’t admit that mine s worse than yours, 

I ’ll never speak to you again. 

He, Oh, very well! Have it your own way. 

She, That ’s not an admission. 

He, It you talk to me like that I shall cry — 1 know 1 shall. 

She, You'd have been crying long ago if you ‘d only got 
my head. 

He. 1 have, and much worse too. 

[A pause.] 

He, Have you got aches and pains all over your back ? 

She. Not yet, but I feel them coming. You haven t — 
wouf-ouf-out-ugh-ugh — you haven't got a horrid backing 
cough, have you? 

He, It 's there, but it wont come out. That ’s always 
the worst kind. 

[A 2^cittse,] 

She Do you feel as if you’d got any bones ie(t in your 
whole body? 

He. Yes, I ’ve got nothing but bones, and they 're all in 
the wrong places, and every bone 's got a pain m it. 

She. Except your backbone. You said you hadn’t any 
pain there. 

He, I haven’t got a backbone. 

She 1 wish I hadn’t. 

[A pause.] 

She. Do you think you 11 ever be able to get up again? 

Her Never. 

She. What would you do if Lady Lampeter called and 
Parkins showed her in? 

He. I should scream. Let ’s ring and tell Parkins not to. 

She. I can’t get at the bell, 

He, Nor can I. 

[xi pause,] 

He, What are the children doing ? 

She. Children ? What children ? 

Ha. Haven’t we got any children ? 

She, Let me think. There were some children about 
this morning. Were those ours ? 

He, Ye-es, I fancy they must have been. 

She, Do let ’s be sure about it. Bring your mind to bear 
, on it. 

: He, I can’t. I haven’t got a mind. 

: She, Poor dear! Nor have L 

[A paicse,] 

He, I ’m going to have a pino-menthol lozenge. 

She, Do. And I ’ll have a eucalyptus lozenge. 

He, I shall take two. 

She, You mustn’t overdo it, Charles. 

He. I see what it is. You want to rob me of aU my 
r little luxuries, but I ’ll take two all the same. [Takes two. 

She. ‘ Charles, if you talk to me so cruelly I shall just 
wither away. 

He. I ’ve withered long ago, [L^ft sucking lozenges. 
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HOMO EX MACHINA. 

(To A Tube-Liftman.) 

CoNDUCTOE to the dim Tartarean levels 
And satellite of that infernal “ link ” 

Whose ceaseless round no accident dishevels, 

What do you dream on as we softly sink ? 

Tell me, young man, the nature of your revels 
When not on duty : do you dance or rink ? 

Or punt a leathern ball with thews of oak ? 

And (this is most important) do you smoke ? 

Immobile-featured as a marble statue, 

You stare me in the eyes, ingenuous youth ; 

You make no answer to my questions, drat you 1 
No sound of sorrow, mirthtulness, or ruth ; 

Either because you think I 'm getting at you 
Or (much more probably, to tell the truth) 

Because I have not said these things aloud, 

But merely thought them, wedged amongst the crowd. 

Let me get on, then. Do you know th« fevers 
Of common men on earth, unskilled to slam 

The irrevocable gates and ply the levers? 

Do you take marmalade for tea, or jam ? 

And wherefore have the Bates, those sister w^eavers, 
Doomed you to work a lift and not a tram ? 

(Ah, w^ho may read the riddles of the Fates ?) 

And what ’s your surname ? Eobinson ? or Bates ? 


And would you seem to browse on sudden clover, 

And tread mysterious heights and valleys strange, 
With OoETEZ or some rare old English rover, 

If haply for recuperative change 
The Company should shift you on from Dover 
To Down Street ? Did you ever chance to range 
Through “faery lands forlorn’' of light and myth, 
Shunted to Finsbury Park or Hammersmith ? 

And does some damsel greet you with embraces, 

Some charming girl about to be youi* wife, 

And bid you tell her of adventurous cases, 

The haps and hazards of your strange stern life ? 
The whims of passengers, their clothes and faces, 
W^hether they touched the gates, and all the strife ? 
And does she call you Alf, or Herb, or Eeub ? 

(1 rather hope the last — it rhymes with tube.) 

These things I cannot answer, and it 's wearing 
To go on talking bunkum all in vain ; 

But some day I have sworn that, greatly daring, 

While others pass, the poet shall remain. 

Yes, you and I, for hours together faring 

Shall hold high converse and beshrew my train ! 
Downwards and upwards we will fall and climb, 

And you shall punch my ticket every time, Evoe, 

The Dartmoor Shepherd Again. 

Aux gais enfants les amusettes sont chores, 

Et jeunes Ministres font maintes folies berg^res. 
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LITTLE PLAYS FOR AMATEURS. 

Y. — “The Lost Heieess.” 

The Scene is laid outside a village inn 
in that county of curious dialects, 
Loamshire, The inn is easily 
indicated by a round table hearing 
tioo mugs of liquid, lohile a fallen 
log emphasises the rural nature of 
the scene. Gaffer Jarge Gaffer 

Willyum are seated at the table, 
surrounded by a fringe of whiskey , 
Jarge hemg slightly more of a 
gaffer than Willyum. 

Jarge {who missed his dinner through 
nervousness and has been ordered to sus- 
tain himself with soup — as he puts 
doion the steammg nmg). Eh, b#r, but 
this be rare beer. So it be. 

Willyum {who had too much dinner 
and is noio draining his sanatogen) . You 
be right, Gaffer Jarge. Her be main rare 
beer. {He feels up his sleeve, but thinking 
better of it wipes his mouth with the 
hack of his hand.) Main rare beer, zo 
her be. {G-agging) Zure-lie. 

Jarge. Did I ever tell ’ee, bor, about 
t’ new sqmoire o* these parts — ^him wot 
eum hum yesterday from furren lands ? 
Gaffer Henry wor a-telling me. 

Willyum (privately bored) . Thee didst 
tell 'un, lad, sartain sure thee didst. 
And Gaffer Henry, he didst tell ’un 
too. But tell ‘un again. It du me good 
to hear ’un, zo it du. Zure-lie. 

Jarge. A rackun it be a main queer 
tale, queerer nor any them writing chaps 
tell about. It wor like this. {Dropping 
into English, in his hurry to get his 
long speech over before he forgets it.) 
The old Squire had a daughter who 
disappeared when she was three weeks 
old, eighteen years ago. It was always 
thought she was stolen by somebody, 
and the Squire would have it that she 
was still alive. When he died a year 
ago he left the estate and all his money 
to a distant cousin in Australia, with 
the condition that if he did not dis- 
cover the missing baby within twelve 
months everything was to go to the 
hospitals. {Bemembering his smock and 
whiskers with a start^ And here du be 
the last day, zo it be, and t’ Squoire’s 
daughter, her ain’t found. 

Willyum {puffing at a new and empty 
clay pipe). Zure-lie. (Jarge, a trifle 
jealous of Wiilyum’s gag, pulls out a 
similar pipe, but smokes it with the 
bowl upside down to show his indepen- 
dence.) T’ Squire’s darter (Jarge 
frowns), her bain’t (Jarge wishes he had 
thought of^^ bam^t*') — her bain’t found. 
{There is a dramatic pause, only 
broken by the prompter) Her ud be 
little Eacbel’s age now, bor ? 

Jarge {Reflectively). Ay, ay. A main 
queer lass little Eacheldu be. Her bain’t 
like one of us. 

Willyum. Her do be that fond of 
jzoap and water. {Laughter.) 

Jarge (leaving nothing to chance). 
Happen she might be a real grand lady 
by iDirth, bor. 

Enter Eachel, beautifully dressed 
in the sort of costume in tohich one 
would go to a fancy-dress hall as a 
village maiden. 

Bachel {in the most expensive accent). 
Now, uncle George {shaking a finger at 
hhn), didn’t you promise me you’d go 
straight home? It would serve you 
right if I never tied your tie for you 
again. {She smiles brightly at him) 

Jarge {slapping his thigh in ecstasy). 
Eh, lass 1 yer du keep us old uns in 
order. {He hursts into a falsetto chuckle, 
loses the note, blushes and buries his 
head in his mug) 

Willyum {rising). Us best be gettin’ 
down along, Jarge, a rackun. 

Jarge. Ay, bor, time us chaps was 
moving. Don’t ’e be long, lass. 

[Emunt, limping heavily.) 

Bachel {sitting down cm the log). Dear 
old men ! How I love them all in this 
village 1 I have known it all my life. 
How strange it is that I have never 
had a father or mother. Sometimes 

I seem to remember a life different to 
this — a life in fine houses and spacious 
parks, among beautifully dressed people 
{which is surprising seeing that she 
was only three weeks old at the time ; 
hut the audience must he given a hint 
of the plot), and then it aU fades away 
again. {She looks fixedly into space) 
Enter Hugh Eitzhugh, Squire. 

Fitzhugh {standing behmd Bachel, 
but missing her somehow). Did ever 
man come into stranger inheritance? 
A wanderer in Central Australia, I 
hear unexpectedly of my cousin’s death 
through an advertisement in an old 
copy of a Sunday newspaper. I hasten 
home — too late to soothe his dying 
hours; too late indeed to enjoy my 
good fortune for more than one short 
day. To-morrow I must give up all 
to the hospitals, unless by some stroke 
of Eate this missing girl turns up. 
{Impatiently) Pshaw 1 She is dead. 
{Suddenly he notices Bachel) By 
heaven, a pretty girl in this out-of-the- 
way village! {He walks round her.) 
Gad, she is lovely! Hugh, my boy, 
you are in luck. {He takes off his hat.) 
Good evening, my dear ! 

Bachel {with a start). Good evening, 

Fitzhugn {aside). She is adorable. 
She can be no common village wench. 
{Aloud) Do you live here, my girl? 

Bachel. Yes, I have always lived 
here. {Aside) How handsome he is. 
Down, fluttering heart, 

Fitzhugh {sitting on the log beside 
her). And who is the lucky village lad 
who is privileged to woo such beauty ? 

Bachel. I have no lover, Sir. 

Fitzhugh {taking her hand). Can 
Hodge be so blind ? 

Bachel {innoce7itly). Are you making 
love to me ? 

Fitzhugh. Upon my word I 

{He gets up from the log, lohich is not 
really comfortable) What is your name? 
Bachel. Eachel {She inses) 

Fitzhugh. It is the most beautiful 
name in .the world. Eachel, will you 
be my wife ? 

Bachel. But we have known each 
other such a short time 1 

Fitzhugh {lying bravely). We have 
known each other for ever. 

Bachel. And you are a rich gentle- 
man, while I 

Fitzhugh. A gentleman, I hope, but 
rich — ^no. To-morrow I shall be a 
beggar. No, not a beggar if I have 
your love, Eachel. 

Bachel {makmg a lucky shot at his 
7iame). Hugh 1 {They embrace) 

Fitzhugh. Let us plight our troth 
here. See I give you my ring! 

Bachel. And I give you mine. 

[She takes onefroon the end of a chain 
which is round her oieck, and puts 
it on his finger. Eitzhugh looks 
at it and staggers back. 

Fitzhugh. Heavens! They are the 
same ring 1 {In great excitement) 
•Child, child who are you ? How came 
you by the crest of the Eitzhughs ? 

Bachel. Ah, who am I ? I never had 
any parents. When they found me they 
found that ring on me, and I have kept 
it ever since ! 

Fitzhugh. Let me look at you 1 It 
must be 1 The Squire’s missing daughter! 
[Gaffers Jarge and Willyum, having 
entered unobserved at the back some 
time ago, have been putting m a 
lot of heavy by-play until wanted. 
Jarge {at last) Lor’ bless ’ee, Willyum, 
if it bain’t Squire a-kissin’ our Eachel 1 
Willymi. Zo it du be. Here du be 
goings-on ! What will t’ passon say ? 

Jarge {struck with an idea). Zay, 'bor, 
don’t ’ee zee a zort o’ loikeness atween 
t’ maid and t’ Squire ? 

Willymn. Jarge, if you bain’t right, 
lad. Happen she do have t’ same nose 1 
[H&irmg something, Eitzhugh and 
Eachel turn roimd. 

Fitzhugh. Ah, my men 1 I ’m your 
new Squire. Do you know who this is ? 
Willyum. Why, her du be our Eachel. 
Fitzhugh, On the contrary, allow 
me to introduce you to Miss Eitzhugh, 
daughter of the late Squire 1 

Jarge. Well this du be a day! To 
think of our Eachel now 1 

Fitzhugh. My Eachel now. 

Bachel {who, it is to he hoped, has 
been amusing herself somehow since her 
last speech). Your Eachel always ! 

OUETAIN. A. A. M. 




CHIYALEY. 

autem pudor,'’ said Oioero, 
no doubt waving his right hand in the 
air and pouring himself out a glass of 
water with his left, hiunanitas ! 
“The age of chivalry is gone,” ex- 
plained Bubke to a generation which 
had forgotten what Oicero meant. 
But they were both wrong, for there 
is always Thomas Watts. 

He and I work together, but had 
been for some days separated because 
it had been holiday-time. That is in- 
variably the occasion on which my 
relations, friends, acquaintances and 
dependants fall ill — some noisily, some 
importantly, some heroically, some 
boastfully, some priggishly, none un- 
obtrusively, but all in such a manner 
that I have to sympathise with them 
and hear them out. To escape the 
local depression I had returned to 
London a little before my time, and, 
when last of all Thomas arrived heavily 
scarfed and sighing deeply at short 
intervals, I felt that everyone except 
me was ill, and I the one poor unfor- 


tunate left to do all the sympathising. 
I could bear it no longer. 

“ Bor heaven*s sake,” I shouted, 
“don’t. I will assume that you feel 
absolutely rotten, that you simply can- 
not understand it, that your tempera- 
ture has been everything from 98° to 
110°, that it cannot be due to anything 
that you have eaten, that you ache all 
over. I assume everything, and let 
that be the beginning and the end of 
it. Now hear my tale. I have met 
nothing but invalids during the last 
weeks. I have listened to symptoms 
for hours. I have said, ‘I am so 
sorry,’ and ‘I am so sorry,* more 
often than I care to remember. If 
you are a gentleman,” I concluded, 
“ you will not even mention your 
malady, much less describe it.” 

Thomas was not annoyed, not even 
a little short with me. On the con- 
trary, “ My dear fellow,” he said with 
a hurried and apologetic sneeze, “ how 
stupid and thoughtless I have been. 
If only I had known how it would in- 
convenience you, I would never have 
gone and caught this chill.” 


LBTTEES TO A DISTINGUISHED 
IDLBE. 

“Distinguished Idler, tired of doing 
notking, asks men who have done miieh to ont- 
lina for him a scheme of life which will combine 
activity and iiselulness, ” etc. — T7ve Times. 

Ebmembee that the gods help those 
that help themselves. John Buens. 

I have grave doubts as to your dis- 
tinction, but none at all that you are 
an idler. Gome round to the G.P.O. 
and help our customers stick their 
stamps on. Heebeiit Samuel. 

We are just creating a new post in 
this oiBdee — a kind of tallyman to keep 
count of our libel actions. I daresay it 
might suit you if you cared to apply. 

Editor Daily Ghro7iicle, 


“English Oup. St. Petersburg. Inthere- 
p’'ayed cup tie between Oldham Athletic and 
Birmingham the foi*mer were successful by two 
goals to none .’* — The Statesman. 

The idea of re-playing cup-ties on 
neutral ground is good, hut it need not 
be pushed too far. 
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TALKS WITH THE GREAT. 

Study in the manned op 
Mr. Shrank Harris. 

Having- met everyone, it follows of 
course that I was on terms of intimacy 
with Browning. No one, in fact, can 
withhold friendship from me. There 
is something about me — a je ne sais 
qmit as dear Baudelaire used to put 
it — ^which impels confidence, kills re- 
serve. I slip my arm through theirs, 
hold it in the vice of friendship, and they 
give way. As Browning used to say, 

“ My dear IVank,' you 're wonderful. 
The Old Man of the Sea isn’t in it 
■with you.” Poor Browning ! How ex- 
traordinarily ordinary his conversation 
could be 1 Few things have perplexed 
me so much as that. We would walk 
along the Paddington Canal morning 
after morning from Warwick Gardens, 
and all the talking would be left for 
me. Once I remBmber I was develop- 
ing some daring fantastic theory with 
more than usual brilliancy,; when I 
found that the poet had disappesg;ed. 
In my excitement I had let go his arm 
and he had lost his way, or something. 
But that was a slip ; it never occurred 
again. 

How different was Newman! In 
the safe silent security of Edgbaston, 
he was always sweet, always patient. 
Hour after hour have I spent with this 
great if utterly misguided man — 1 
almost wrote gentleman — ^pouring out 
floods of what must have seemed to 
him terrible heterodoxy if not positive 
free-thought. But he never stopped 
me. I did my best to get him to stay 
at Monte Carlo with me, but in vain. 
It was, I think, my only rebuff. 

Tennyson I saw rarely in London, 
but both at Aldworth and Farringdon 
in the Isle of Wight he and I were 
inseparable ; but I pref erre d Bro wning. 
There was something a little vulgar, a 
little provincial, and also something 
far too smug for my palate about 
Tennyson, He looked as if he might 
read the lessons in church, as I said to 
him one day. He took it very well I 
‘^Do I ? ” he said. ^ “ Well, Frank, yoi 
don*tl” “No,” said I; “and what’s 

more, Alfred, by 1 I don’t 

wattb to.” 

In the afternoon he gave his guests 
one of his tiresome readings of Maud 
and I made a number of criticisms: 
but his was too parochial a mind to 
appreciate them. None the less I am 
not sorry to have talked with him. 
He meant well in the main. 

Huxley was made of sterner stuff. 
He met every argument with another 
and, as I once said to him, if his pistol 
j missed fire he knocked one down with 


' the butt end of it. “ Yery good, Frank,” 
he replied, “that’s one of the best 
things I ever heard. Where did you 
get your wit ? ” But who can answer 
questions like that ? Just as I had 
helped Newman with some of his real 
sermons, so did I help Huxley with a 
lay sermon now and then. But it was 
useless to try to get style into the man. 
His knowledge, however, was encyclo- 
paedic and his observation very keen, 

I remember one instance of both. I 
had gone to see him one cold day in 
winter and I was wearing a fur coat. 
As it happened, it was a new one. 

“ My dear Frank,” he said, “you ’ve got 
a new coat. It ’s rabbit this time. Your 
old one was retriever.” The amazing 
part of this is that he was right. • 

But I consider Carlyle my trump 
card. Carlyle I used to see con- 
tinually, as all readers of The English 
Review know by now, in 1878 and 
1879. The first time (or was it the 
last ?) I met him was on the 
Embankment. It was the saddest 
face I ever saw. Why did he look 
so wretched ? What could be the 
meaning ' of it.? Could it be that 
he knew who I was? He did not 
speak, and I turned and walked 
beside him with my best half-Nelson 
just above his elbow.* He still said 
nothing. After waiting for a little I 
determined to make him speak, so I 
said, “ Cagliostro says somewhere 
that man is, after all, man. Paracelsus 
differentiates between man and woman, 
but Boehme, in. that wonderful vision 
in the Sixth book (you remember), 
would have us believe that man and 
woman, or woman and man, each is 
distinct — in other words, male and 
female. To quote the sublime Villon : 

‘ Sait vostre mere que vous estes sorti? ’ 
What do you think, master? ” 

He stood still, “ Eh, mon,” he said 
at last, “ye’re a marvel. And only 
twa-and-twinty. It ’s braw leukin’ at 
YQ: such as ye ought not tae be sub- 
jected tae the risks of daily life. It ’s 
cotton- wool I’d be presairvin’ ye in 
But don’t quote Villon to me. V illon 
was a guttersnipe.” By this time 1 
had seen all his limitations, and my 
heart was filled with pity for the mis- 1 
taken old man. Villon a guttersnipe ! 
There you have Carlyle in both his 
greatness and his littleness — greatness 
in being so positive, littleness in being 
so wrong. I proceeded to put him 
right. 

It is strange, but I had been very 
nervous with Carlyle at first. When 
he had said foolish things I merely 
held my tongue, but now that I had 
grown to know him better I became 
impatient and threw restraint to the 
Aunds. That is my way. Each two 


minutes of a solitary talk with anyone 
I look upon as a separate conversation, 
divided from the next two minutes by 
days, weeks or months. In this way 
intimacy ripens fast. What else Car- 
lyle said I shall not write here, not 
even the story of his married life, 
which he told me without reserve 
while the tears poured down his face. 
Everything he laid bare to me, and 
some day I shall lay it still barer. 
One odd thing in our first talk I may 
however mention in this place, and 
that is that neither he nor I knew 
that Darwin was still living. 

\To he, no doubt, covtimied ; hut 
not here.'] 


“SATISFACTORY NOBLEMEN 

We have read with mingled emotions 
the following interesting statement in 
that sturdy Eadical organ. The Man- 
chester Guai'dian : — 

“ A figure that can ill be spared from 
the pageantry of the Coronation is 
Lord Howard de Walden. Of all the 
lords of long pedigree he is the most 
picturesque, both physically and in the 
manner of his life. - His tall, athletic 
figure, the delicately strong lines of his 
face, the slight aristocratic curve of the 
nose, and the rather lazy droop of 
the eyelids would have given Disraeli 
vast pleasure to describe. And if his 
presence in a drawing-room of the great 
world, his Chesterfieldian politeness to 
the arts, his brilliant effect, have not 
actually been described by Mr. Henry 
James in The Velvet Glove, then the 
world has been more than usually out 
in its guesses. He is probably as 
satisfactory a nobleman as we could 
produce for our guests of the great year 
to look at.” 

It is a great comfort to think that the 
gap left *by the absence of this 
picturesque figure will be more than 
made up by some of the new peers 
who will shortly be created to redress 
the inequality of parties in the House 
of Lords. 

Amongst these a foremost place is 
lue to Sir Ahasuerus Goldberg, who, 
it is understood, will on Iris elevation 
assume the title of Baron Boodle of 
Bonanza. Though his stature does 
not exceed middle height, his glossy 
ringlets and the opulent contour of his 
figure, the sheer slope of his shoul- 
ders and the noble curve of his nose 
are enough to tempt Mr. Sargent back 
nto the arena of portraiture. Sir 
Ahasuerus is a many-sided magnate, dis- 
tinguished alike in the fields of finance, 
a:t, and rubber planting. A man of 
simple tastes, he lives almost entirely 
on Devonshire cream, ^dU de foie gras, 
ortolans and caviare. He has three 




sons at Eton and his only daughter 
was married last year to the Master of 
Musselburgh. A vivid if somewhat 
malicious portrait of this great citizen 
is to be found in the sparkling pages 
of Mr. Anthony Hope's romance, The 
Proclivities of Satan, 

Equally attractive in physique and 
even more distinguished intellectually 
is the Eight Hon. Jonah Gladstone 
Bagstock, late Eadical Member for 
Chowbent. Mr. Bagstock, whose in- 
come runs to six figures, has probably 
the most luxuriant whiskers in all 
Lancashire, and his genial wut makes 
him the idol of his cronies in the smoke- 
room of the National Liberal Club. 
He has the finest collection of Sigis- 
mund Goetzes in the world, and is an 
expert performer on the pianola. Mr. 
Bagstock will almost certainly take the 
title of Baron Bagstock of Chowbent. 
It should be added that Sir W. Eobeet- 
SON NicoLii has hit off some of Mr. 
Bags took' s most salient traits in his 
poignant romance, CatechisTnal Glemeiit, 
Another magnificent specimen of the 
chivalric Anglo-Semitic type is Sir 
Aubrey Sonnenschein. Of ample pro- 
portions, with beautifully modelled pre- 


hensile hands and a superb pigeon- 
toed walk which is the delight of Pall 
Mall, Sir Aubrey's resonant voice and 
rich guttural enunciation invariably 
secure for him an attentive hearing 
even in the most plutocratic salons 
of Mayfair. A staunch and unflinching 
Eadical, he has only yielded reluctantly 
to the call of duty in consenting to 
accept a peerage. His passionate 
interest in life and letters is sufficiently 
illustrated by the fact of his being the 
proprietor of the PosUH'iimanitarian 
Beview, in which the doctrines of the 
New Epicureanism are propounded 
with a fearless realism seldom at- 
tempted on this side of the Channel. 
Sir Aubrey has a place in Cornwall 
near Marazion, a stately mansion in 
Surrey, and a charming rococo villa 
near Joppa, N.B., where he goes for 
golf. In a few months we shall wel- 
come him under his new title of Lord 
Mount-Carmel of Joppa. Lady 
Sonnenschein, who was formerly Miss 
Bathsheba Sloman, is a superbly hand- 
some woman, of whom a brilliant 
sketch will be found in Sir Aethur 
Le Quexjx’s famous novel The Climbers. \ 
Lastly we have to mention Mr. 


Leonard Nuneham, the best dressed 
and best groomed member of the 
present House of Commons. The 
disparity between principle and prac- 
tice which is illustrated by his life 
lends a peculiar fascination to this 
admirable politician. On the platform 
he is practically a Socialist, yet at 
home he lives a life of semi-sultanic 
and almost Sardanapalian luxury. 
His baths are of solid gold, he has 10 
butlers, 24 footmen and 72 best bed- 
rooms, and his housekeeper always 
wears a diamond tiara night and day. 
He has gone far already, but he will go 
further as Lord Downy of Eufus-stone, 
A spirited if somewhat partial picture ' 
of him will be found in Mr. Hall 
Caine’s clever novel, Sir Hmn^hry 
Calmady, 


“ Hampstead Heath. — Board-residence or 
apartments in English lady's home." 

Advt, in Daily Mail,** 

“ England 1 with all thy faults I love 
thee still, my country ! and, while yet 
a nook is left where English minds and 
manners may be found, shall be con- 
strain'd to love thee.” — The Task, 






JoMs {roused hy noises in Ms lack-yard), “ Httllo, where are toxt taking that coal V* 

Burglar (Judging frankness to le the lest policy), “Anywhere yer like, ghv’nor—it ’s your 004L 


MINISTEEIAL ANGELS. 


The heroism of Mr. Herbert Lewis, 
M.P., Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Local Government Board, who recently 
lunched at the Cardiff Workhouse, has 
edited great interest in humanitarian 
circles, and a movement is on foot to 
1 ‘ecommend him for the Carnegie 
Decoration. Mr. Herbert Lewis, it 
will be remembered, only had half- 
rations of soup at the workhouse, and 
less than an hour afterwards went into 
a well-known Cardiff’ restaurant “ to 
get some prunes and a cup of tea ” 
(Daily Chronicle). 

This fine example, we are glad to 
learn, has soon found a distinguished 
imitator. 

Mr. Lewis Harcourt, M.P., the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
not to be outdone by a subordinate 
colleague, paid a visit on Saturday to 
the Hammersmith Workhouse and, 
greatly daring, dined with the astonished 
inmates. 

During the afternoon he was seen 
by a Press representative, when he con- 
firmed the report, which had already 
been cabled to the Sjpringfield JEtepuh- 
licaUf that he had dined at the expense 
of the ratepayers. “ Why, of course,'’ 
be replied with a winning laugh. 


“ holding theyiews I do on the strenuous 
BfXid ^.ascetic life, which alone is the 
guarantee of a good conscience, what 
else could I do? Besides, there is 
nothing new about it. My home is 
a temple of toil, and I always lunch in 
a work- house.” 

“ Were you introduced to the in- 
mates ? ” he was asked, and answered, 
“ Oh, no, they naturally thought I was 
one of themselves, and I had not the 
heart to undeceive them.” 

“ Your lunch, I hope, was en- 
joyable ? ” 

“Very substantial and very enjoy- 
able,” replied the eminent statesman. 

“Then how comes it,” asked the 
inquisitive Pressman, “ that you were 


be confused with the “ Onoomers* 
Association,” which started earlier. He 
declines however to ^say which of the 
two it was that invited him to make 
this statement. 


From an advfc. 


“A great opportunity to heads of Families to 
secure 12 months Footwear at a Nominal Cost.” 


It ’s the feet of our families that 
really want it. 


‘ IMrs. Beauchamp Doran regrets that sho is 

obliged to postpone her tea until Mj.r(*h.” 

Irish Tivrus, 


She must have a good one then. 


seen entering the Fitz Eestaurant in 


Art for Art’s Sake. 


less than an hour’s time ? ” 

Mr. Harcourt laughed a rich melo- 
I dious laugh and explained. “ You see,” 
he said, “ they only gave me half rations 
of pea -soup at the workhouse; and, 
joking apart, I siniply went into the 
restaurant to get a peacock’s brain 
sandwich and a thimbleful of Imperial 
Tokay.” ^ 


is officially stated in Mexico City that 
/ 5 Revolutionists and 12 Federals were killed 
in a battle w’^hich took place at Scocia givinty 
the airship a silvery appeaiunce. ” — The Star. ^ 


W' hctlier a few hundred new persons be 
cieated or not is a fpiestion for the existing** 
peeis.”— JVetkly. ^ 

No, no. Even the House of Lords 
has never dictated to this extent. 


Mr. Punch has been reauested to • Mr. Harrington Mann, 

state lb.t ..Th, Osoomy.’ SooWy," 

01 Whose inaugural performance he picture.*’— S2:)here, 
recently gave a short notice, is not to Subtle — but we see it. 



EESIGNATION. 


Me. Aethue Balfoue {looking on the bright side). “‘HIS BOOD WILL COST HIM HO MOEE’ 
A BEAUTIFUL THOUGHT! SO CONSOLING!” 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 

Exihacted from the Diary of Toby, M.P.) 

House of Commons, Monday, Feb, 
IS . — Looking round crowded Chamber 
n busiest moments of debate on Ad- 
dress, one is struck by comparative 
absence of change in personality of 
Members. There has been the, of late, 
customary annual General Election, 
bringing reverses here and there. But, 
as the French say, the more things 
change the more they remain as they 
were. Easy to fancy this a sitting of 
Eouse of last year with a few score 
Members still making holiday or tem- 
porarily absent in search of dinner. | 

Treasury Bench perhaps most con- 1 
spicuously suffered sea change. Eobson 
and Sam Evans, respectively Attorney- 
General and Solicitor-General in the 
last Parliament, come back no more. 
This not consequent on defeat at the 
poll; due to well-deserved promotion. 
Lovely and pleasant in their Parli- 
amentary lives, in political death they 
are divided only by the walls of 
divers Courts of Justice. Proof of 
a jundance of talent at disposal of 
happy Pbemier is evident in the fact 
t lat to fill the vacant places he had at 
hand Eufus Isaacs and Simon. Never- 
theless House thinks kindly of those 
g)ne before — old Members who, by 
sneer ability, won their way to the 
highest posts in their profession. 

Front Opposition Bench has lost one 
who, next to Prince Arthur, was its 
doughtiest fighter. Parliamentary 
merit not so conspicuous or over- 
whelming in Opposition camp that it 
can afford to put any of its lights 
under a bushel. Sark is reminded 
that not all cases of extinction are 
voluntary, like Bonar Law’s. There 
was John O’ Gorst at the disposal 
of the Markiss when, twenty-five 
years ago, he unexpectedly strode into 
power over wreck of Liberal Party 
shattered on rock of Home Eule. 
The Markiss made him Under Secre- 
t ivy for India, with humour character- 
istiically sardonic placing over him 
as head of department Grand Cross. 
Later Gorst was made Vice-President 
of Committee of Council on Elucation, 
and was finally got rid of by the subtle 
device of abolishing the office. 

As Prince Arthur observed, with 
that deadly logic to which upon 
occasion a supremely innocent look 
lends force, “ Since there is no longer 
a Vice-Presidency of Committee of 
Council on Education, how can Gorst 
hold it ? ” 

So one of the most effective debaters 
of his time on the Treasury Bench 
drifted to a back bench, finally into 
private li^e. 
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‘‘PErEu Pan ’ at WEh'nuN.si'Eu. 

J quith (a^ Staikey). “Oh — h— h ! rru-erahle Asquith I \ ” 

Jle Imond the Redskin, “Oh, happy Ascpii' h ! ! ” 

Asqiutli. “ Oh — h — h — h — h ! ha— a — appy A — a — ^asqiiilh ! 1 * 


Bonar Law, resigning safe seat at 
Dulwich, volunteered at General 
Election to lead forlorn hope in attack 
on North-West Manchester. He fell in 
the fight. Besurgam, Meanwhile 
Front Opposition Bench increasingly 
ineffective by reason of his absence. 

Another notable figure disappeared 
from stage with defeat of Tim Heady 
in what had come to be regarded as 
his personal stronghold. Since 1892 
four times did his friends and compan- 
ions dear, marching under Eedmondite 


flag, attempt to dislodge him. Four 
times he, singlehanded, withstood the 1 
assault. On fifth occasion he was I 
routed, Eedmondite gain is House of i 
Commons’ loss. The only resemblance . 
Tim bears to the average angel is 
that his visits (to Westminster) were 
few and far between. When lie put 
in his time he was careful to fill it. 
To the growing envy of Mr. Ginnell, 
when he rose he invariably caught the 
Speaker’s eye. Benches filled up 
with rapidity equalled only in case of 
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Of graver concern is the event that 
emptied the corner seat below Gangway 
on Ministerial side. There, when he 


Mr. Speaker Lowtlier is led triumpliantly to the Chair for the fourth time. (Escort, Lord 
Gland Hamilton and the Right Hon. Eugene Wason). 

(Inset, a portrait of Mr. Ginnell, who protested, reduced exactly to scale of relative 
importance.) 


Pbbmieb or Prince Arthur. For 
half-an-hour Tm held audience en- 
thralled. 

Taken for granted that before Session 
far advanced room will be made for 
his re-appearance. Not at all a 
certainty. In addition to being a 
patriot Tim has in these latter- days 
become a prosperous K.C. May be 
indisposed to give up to House of 
Commons what with greater personal 
profit is meant for the Bang’s Courts of 
Justice. 

Another Irish Member knocked out 
in January was Sloan of South Belfast. 
Like his namesake who made fame on 
another course, revolutionising racing 
by riding on the horse’s neck, Sloan 
had independent ways that did not 
recommend him to his Party. Ulster 
was only half interested in his enter- 
prise, In his last race he, so to 
speak, slipped over the horse’s neck 
and came a cropper. 

Three old Members disappear in 
the persons of Charles McLaren, 
Henniker Heaton, and Hermon 
Hodge. With respect to the last, 
regret on part of friends accustomed 


to keep close company with him 
on back bench above Gangway is 
modified by reflection upon removal of 
a contingency which, though purely 
fanciful, was not the less productive of 
apprehension. Often hear of danger 
arising in places of crowded public 
resort through feminine fashion of 
mysteriously fastening on hats with 
prodigiously long pin. This nothing 
to Hermon Hodge’s moustache, 
especially at sittings when it had in 
the morning been freshly trimmed and 
waxed. At the turning of his head 
you would see Members seated to right 
or left of him, according as his glance 
wandered, hurriedly withdraw their 
cheek. 

Henniker Heaton carries into 
retirement the comfortable reflection of 
having effected many useful reforms in 
the postal service. Charles McLaren, 
withdrawing a pleasant presence from 
long-familiar scene, leaves behind 
hostages to fortune in the persons of a 
brother and two sons. This redund- 
ancy of M.P's. in a family circle runs 
1 the Hatfield House establishment 
pretty close. 


entered the House forty-three years 
ago, sat Charles Dilkb. Thence he 
rose to make historic attack on the 
Sovereign’s Civil List. After brief but 
brilliant career on Treasury Bench that 
seemed to promise in due, perhaps not 
distant, time reversion of the highest 
office in the service of the Grown, he 
disappeared in the darkness and 
desolation of suddenly falling night. 
When he came back he claimed his 
old corner seat, whether to the right or 
left of the Speaker according to the 
vicissitudes of Party triumph. Slowly 
but surely, with dodged courage and 
impregnable patience, he succeeded 
once more in working his way to 
prominent position. His death, taking 
place on the very eve of the meeting of 
the new Parliament, drew from all 
quarters personal tributes, through 
which ran the murmur of inconsolable 
regret. 


THE TOO-EAELY BIEDS. 

The latest, but by no means the 
last, beauty- cure is sufficiently heroic. 
Ladies who are in trouble about their 
looks are recommended to go for a long 
walk an hour before day-break. It is 
not apparently stated whether the fair 
devotees are expected to sit up aU 
night, so as not to miss the society of 
the milkman and the early worm, but 
this seems not an unlikely outcome 
of the present roosting-hours. We 
foresee wigs in the Green Park. Those 
who out-Wiliett the order of Nature 
are bound to pay for it in the long run. 
They wiU either be breakfasting or 
supping at four a.m. The idea must 
be firmly and thoroughly squelched. 
We cannot have Society disorganised 
because, in the sacred cause of her com- 
plexion, my lady is impelled to go cub- 
hunting with the Battersea Beagles or is 
out with the Hyde-Park Otter Hounds 
by the light of the morning star. It 
would mean that we others, who have no 
particular looks to bother about, would 
have to get up too. We should all 
be cross after eleven, and the Divorce 
Court is hard enough worked as it is. 

Besides, the retainers of Harriet 
would never stand these early-rising 
plaguy ways, and there would be a 
general lock-out of mistresses. 


The Globe on Cleopatra’s Needle : — 

“The ship on which it was placed sank, and 
it seemed as though the great column would go 
to the bottom of the sea.” 

It must have been a surprise to see 
it floatirg. 




Mail [mith hag), “ W^ll, Berty, my boy, how’s business?” Hatcker, “ Busii^Ess ! ^Tot’s that — summat to eat?’ 


THE JHGGEENAUT. 

I FANCY they must have fed him on 
oats this morning, for he is louder and 
more self-assertive than usual. There 
are some people who take a foolish 
pride in manifestations of municipal 
progress, but they have probably never 
been bullied for threo whole days by a 
Borough Council steam-roller. It is 
not so much the grinding and puffing 
that I object to, as the vanity of the 
creattire; he carries as much lift as 
the peacock, which he faintly resembles 
in colour, though his figure, of course, is 
not so svelte. Personally, I do not 
believe that the road needs repairing 
at all, certainly not the part just in 
front of my windows. But knowing 
that I should be in all the morning 
the detestable brute has chosen this 
patch of ground for his insolent parade. 
Por a long time I refused to get up 
and look at him, but at last I yielded, 
and (would you believe it?) he positively 
simpered with pride, spread out his 


back wheels to their fullest extent, and 
minced (there is no other word for it) 
down the road. 

I have drawn up a small bill w’^hich 
I intend to submit to the Borough 
Council w'ho own him. It runs as 
follows : — 

The Borough Council, 

Dr. to J. Smith. 

To loss of time spent in listen- 

I ing to your steam-roller. 2 gns. 

To ditto, ditto, in waving to it 

to move on 2 gns. 

To damage to nervous system, 

and medical repair of same . 5 gns. 

To loss of moral character oc- i 

casioned by talking to your I 

steam-roller £100 1 


2 gns. 


even so, I shall not be satisfied. What 
I should really like to do would be to 
spiead the Borough Council very neatly 
(in their top hats and frock coats) on 
the ground in front of my window^s and 
lay two cart-loads of flints on the top 
of them. Then the steam-roller could 
get to w’ork again. The sound would 
be considerably deadened, and there is 
nothing that binds a road so well or 
makes such an excellent and lasting 
surface as a really plump Borough 
CouneiUor. 


£109 9 0 

Deduction for alleged benefit to 
part of road used by J. Smith 6d. 

Total . . . £109 8 6 
I rather doubt if I shall be paid, but, 


I ‘‘A Pntty Kt itt Pattern. — Cast on any 
j to serve : — To e\ery \ ouid of carrot inilp mim- 
j Ijer of stitches that cm be divided by five : 1st 
row — knit 1.” — Xo.tkant2jtmi Da.'y Ohrojiicle, 

The caiTot pulp can be left out if 
desiivd, 

I “ Many are d‘siuc'!ined to swaPow Lord 
Garvin's advice that they should foice on the 
creation of 500 

Perhaps this one new peer will be 
enough. 
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AT THE PLAY. 

“The "SYitness eob the Defence,” 

Hcnrij Thresh ^vas one of those rare 
trotters who can spend six weeks in 
India without proposing to write a 
book about it. He had, in fact, no 
connection with the Labour Party. 
Hearing that an old love of his was 
leading a dog’s life with her brute of a 
husband — an official somewhere in 
Eajputana — he breaks his journey and 
runs over on a camel to see if the 
reports are correct. A rapid meal and 
a few brief passages of postprandial 
dialogue suffice to prove the worst. 
His last sight of her, before he responds 
to the whistle of the train and the call 
of the camel, is in the act of toying 
suspiciously with a rook-rifle. 

Arrived at Bombay, he learns that 
the husband was found dead in his 
tent that same night, and that the wife 
is charged with his murder. He 
volunteers evidence in her defence, and 
by adroit perjury helps to get her ofl\ 
Two years later he finds her in 
Sussex, about to be married to f 
nice clean young fellow, whose rela- 
tives (including a solicitor), being 
sceptical about her innocence, have 
invited him down there on a plausible 
excuse, with the purpose of pumping 
him about the ewdence he gave at the 
trial. Under a stifl* cross-examinat’on 
he repeats and embroiders his former 
perjury ; but, on hearing her own 
confession of an act that was on the 
borderland between murder and just - 
fiahle homicide, he insists that she 
must share her secret with her future 
husband before it is loo late for him 
to scratch his engagement. In point 
of fact it is already too late, for they 
were privily married a week ago ; but 
he takes the news very nicely. 

Well, wdiat I vzant to know is this : 
(1) If Thresh volunteered to perjure 
himself for the lady so as to save her 
neck and give her a chance of getting 
what happiness W'as still to be had out 
of life, why should he worry as to how 
or where she gets her happiness— 
whether through marriage or other- 
wise? Having saved her from one 
possible death, why should he insist 
on her risking a second, for she 
threatens to take her own life if her 
lover kicks at her revelation? An ri 
why, in Heaven’s name, should Thresh 
make it his officious concern to see 
that this man, a perfect stranger to 
him, should not marry wdth his eves 
shut? 

iSolutions to these riddles will be 
very acceptable, and if Mr. Mason will 
adjudicate I shall be much obliged to 
him. He might at the same time tell 


me (2) what sort of etiquette it is that 
permits a solicitor to cross-examine a 
witness on the evidence which he gave 
for the defence in a murder trial after 
an interval of two years. It was 
immensely to the credit both of 
Mr. Sydney Yalentine and Mr. Geobge 
Alexander (as well as to the author 
for his handling of the argument) that 
this unbelievable investigation was 
carried out with such an air of prob- 
ability. 

Certain details of the play recall the 
fact that Mr. Mason last year made an 
excursus into the realm of detective 
fiction. I read his Villa Bose with 
wonder and sadness; wonder that he 
should have caught the trick of it so 
cleverly, sadness that he should have 
thought it necessary to drop his own 



JS'telico Jjal'antync (Miss Ethel Ievino). 
rUeu I sliall kill myself v ith an overdose ol 
sleeping drarglit. 

Memy Thtesh (Mr. George Alexander). 
Well, take pains about it. Last time you 
attempted suicide you missed yourself ! 

charming literary style in favour of the 
dull and banal manner traditional 
affected by the hack-writers of this 
school. InT/ie Witness for the Defejice 
he seems still to be labouring under the 
regulation, proper enough to detective 
stories, that secrets must be hidden 
from the public as long as possible. 
Thus in the Birst Act the curtain fall- 
prematurely on Stella Ballantyne point- 
ing her rifle at her oncoming husband ; 
and so far from being shown whether 
she kills him by intent or oversight, 
or re%'^eris to her original arrangement 
and shoots herself, we are not even 
allowed for the time being to know 
whether she so much as discharges the 
weapon at all. 

Again we are left in the dark as to 
her previous relations with Thresh. 
Inst a hint or so, and misleading at 


that, is permitted ; and it is not till the 
Third Act that we learn that she was 
in love with him once, but has long 
ago grown out of it. Sticklers for 
iradiiion may resent these shock- 
tactics, and insist that the audience 
should be taken at once into the 
author’s confidence. Personally I have 
no feeling in the matter, except that 
I am always rather glad if a dramatist 
can see his way to scandalise the old 
stagers. 

The honours went to Miss Ethel 
Irving for a really remarkable per- 
formance, to which her nervousness 
on the first night lent an added touch 
of emotional realism. Pier self-revela- 
tion in the Third Act was a triumph 
of spontaneous sincerity. In a less 
picturesque part Mr. Sydney Valen- 
tine was the very mirror of nature. 
Mr. George Alexander’s mood was 
one of modest restraint. His role 
lacked the usual prominence, and at 
times he even seemed to be employing 
a scheme of protective colouring by 
which to merge himself in his back- 
ground. I cannot say whether he got 
shaken up by his experience with the 
camel, but I have seldom seen so much 
subordination of self in an actor- 
manager. Mr. Alfred Bishop was 
not perhaps allowed so much chance 
for his particular gift of humour as he 
could have found use for. Mr. Lyston 
Lyle as the bully, Stephen Ballantyne, 
came very near to the achievements of 
Mr. Norman McKinnel, specialist in 
this kind. The rest of the cast were 
uniformly good. 

I am told that Mr. Mason’s latest 
play is likely to get at the British 
bosom; and this is good hearing, by 
whatever unfathomable judgment it is 
decreed that he should prevail at last 
after comparative failure with plays 
vvhose merits, if not so immediately 
irresting, were just as sound. For 
myself I could have wished that he 
had allowed us a little longer time in 
India, for he has a nice taste in exotic 
colouring, and there was an intriguing 
quality in the scene and circumstance 
of the First Act that was never quite 
recovered in the more familiar atmos- 
phere of the Sussex Downs. 

======^^ 0. S. 

Extract from your daily breakfast 
budget (that portion of it which gives 
you a rdsuvid of all the delightful 
things to be found in the new edition 
of the immortal work) : — 

“Volume 20; ‘ Ode’ to * Payment of Members’ ; 
1C 20 pages, 21 plates and maps.” 

The^ poet seems to have done full 
justice to his subject. 




Fore%gnCu,stimtr {who is trying cb horse with th6harrurs). For me he is not. He gallops not enough.” 
Dealer, ‘^Hs's a VERT good hunter, though, isn’t he?” 

Foreigner. '*FoR this chase of the rabbit he will do, but for the fox chase he is not.” 


CALENDAR COMFORT. 

WoRTLEBURY amved at; the office at 
a quarter to eleven, yawning. He lit 
a cigarette, glanced through The Times, 
and just as the rest of us were turning 
our thoughts towards lunch he took off 
his hat and gloves and sat down at 
his desk. He surveyed the books and 
papers with disgust, picked up a pen 
and nibbled it, and then unhung from 
the wall a calendar which proclaimed 
January 9, 1911, and that Mnd hearts 
are more than coronets. 

What *s to-day ? ” he asked, idly 
fingering the calendar. 

” Tuesday — nearly Wednesday.” I 
replied. Wortlebury turned it over in 
his mind. “ I mean the date.” he said, 
almost crossly. Somebody handed him 
a piece of paper and a pencil, and 
remarking that yesterday was the 6th 
suggested that he might work out the 
problem , it would give him something 
to do to keep him quiet. Wortlebui^ 
tore off a bunch of leaves from the 
calendar until he arrived at February?. 
Then he started ; it seemed to me that 
he even blenched. 

“ Great Heavens 1 ” he exclaimed, 
and plunging bis pen deep into the ink 
he bent bis broad shoulders to the task 


of writing on one of the papers on his ' 
desk 

“ Behold ! Wortlebury has begun 
the year’s toil,” said Pillington. 

Wortlebury worked on as one pos- 
sessed. Now and again he glanced 
timidly at the calendar, only to renew 
his labours with increased vigour. He 
waved aside suggestions for lunch. He 
was not yet ready, he said. He would 
be taking only twenty minutes. Some 
people, he added, appeared to be ob- 
livious of the passing of time. Were 
we conscious of the fact that 37 days 
of the year had already passed The 
precious moments were dying He 
assured us that we did not live in this 
w^orld for ever Between ourselves he 
informed us. the announcement on the 
calendar had shocked him and made 
him ashamed He intended to take 
only fifteen minutes for his lunch — 
twenty at the outside 

When we returned, Wortlebury was 
out He lounged in at twenty past 
three, and stood in front of the fire 
telling us a story he had just heard in 
Bond Street 

“ Yes, but what about the precious 
moments ? ” I asked. 

“ Well,” replied Wortlebury, “every 
cloud has a silver lining and all that 


sort of thing, and, do you know, it 
quite escaped my notice until you’d 
gone that the calendar also says ‘ 327 

days to come.’ So ” He yawned 

twice, and began to turn the pages of 
a magazine, humming the while an 
air from The Chocolate Soldier. 

Commercial Candour. 

From the advertisement of a cure: — 

** H and Rheumatism. 

The names are synonymous.*' 

*‘A lady (through circumstances) wishes to 
let part of her well- furnished house.*’ — Advi, in 
'‘'Daily Telegraph.'^ 

She will live it down. 

From a circular: — 

“We should be j^lad if we could interest you 
m a new noii-creaking “Silent Tread” Boot 
which we have just 'placed on the market, 
specially designed to meet the requiienients of 
Schoolmasters.” 

But this is no good at all against 
jjidicionsly placed walnut shells. 

“M- Liurent b^at the flying half-mile motor- 
car leeord in the 60-h.p. class at Brooklands 
yesterday by covering the distance at the rate 
I of 109,051 miles an hour.” 

Manchesier Evening News, 

Ten years ago one would have thought 
this rather wonderful. 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(By Mr. Bunch's Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

If it should come to pass, after all, that the war s 
averted and we are able to regard the German once moie 
as a man and a brother, then I hope somebody will have 
the gratitude to start a public testimonial^ to Mrs. Alfeed 
S iDGWiCK, in recognition of her contributions to this most 
desii’able end. I know of hardly any other author who can 
write about Germany and its people with so pleasant and 
engaging a touch. What has provoked this reflection is a 
volume of reprinted stories and sketches, with the candid 
and appropriate title of Odd Gonie Shorts (Mills and 
Boon), because in it occurs a trifling but dehghtful dialogue 
— one of a number grouped together as ‘‘The Opinions 
of Angela — which, properly read, ought in itself to bring 
about an international understanding. All “ The Opinions 
of Angela,’* indeed, are wholly entertaining; though I 
think Mrs. Sidgwiok was in some uncertainty whether to 
make her heroine an absolute fool, or not. The Angela 
who recounts her experiences at a bargain sale seems a very 
differentperson from 
the Angela who 
speaks so sanely 
about a holiday hunt 
for “the real 
Germany.** Still, 
this may really be 
only another proof 
of the author’s in- 
sight into feminine 
character. Wise or 
foolish, however, 

Angela furnishes 
decidedly the most 
attractive part of a 
book which is worth 
reading throughout ; 
even though the 
three stories that 
compose the first 
half are obviously 
only clever pot- 
boilers. 


Knight {tvJw has recently encG-untered a ww. 
BUT I rEAE I CANNOT ASSIST YOU UNTIL I 


When all the 

heroines of romance 

are summoned before the bar of a shadowy Aeacus to 
account for their deLnquencies (and they have been so 
very incautious, some of them) a favourite excuse will be, 
I should think, to throw the blame on their sponsors, and 
ask, Well, what could you expect of anyone with a name 
like this ? Armza Meeks is the label which Mrs. Heney 
Dxjdenby has attached to the principal figure in A Large 
Boom (Heinemann), and even without red hair and the most 
remarkable combination of mental agility and practical 
innocence to which I have ever been introduced a girl so 
styled would have been hounded on to eccentricity. An 
orphan, and deserted for the time by an unsympathetic 
stepmother and sisters, Amaza, who had never even been 
to a theatre or restaurant in her life, fell in with Sir Walter 
Wintle (you won’t believe it, but she was bending down 
to look at the stars in street puddles at the time), and the 
lively ^ hatred with which the authoress has succeeded in 
inspiring me for this well-preserved rottS is some testimony 
to the merits of her story. Indeed you can’t help liking 
Atmza and sympathising profoundly with her, even though 
she d’.dn t say a word to the man "whom she married after- 
uavds about this part of her life. Perhaps she had read 


Tess of the D'Urbervilles.hMt in any case her subsequent 
punishment is quite sufficient to satisfy the moralist. The 
chief faults that I have to find with A Large Boom are 
that it is so difficult to get into (Mrs. Dudeney’s style 
being best described as a series of spasms), and that, when 
you do get there, there is not a single nice person barring 
Amaza inside it. 

In My Life's Pilgrimage (John Mueeay) Mr. Gatling 
modestly tells a story of strenuous eflort successful against 
disadvantages that by less courageous spirits would have 
bean regarded as insuperable. Without pationage, social 
standing or generous education, he rose from the printing 
office to the Editor’s Chair. Though his paper was 
a weekly one, hampered by conditions that limit sale 
on Sundays, he lived to see it reach a circulation ex- 
ceeding a million. Full of ideas and energy, dowered by 
sympathetic proprietors with a fat purse, he sought for 
contributors of special articles amongst a class not at that 
time accustomed to be approached by editors. Among 
others he caught Mr Gladstone with a lordly bribe of £100, 

the fee of an article 
not in length exceed- 
ing the ordinary 
leader. Mr. Catling 
enjoyed exceptional 
opportunity of re- 
cording phases of 
the growth of British 
Journahsm during 
the last half-century. 
He has made the 
most of his oppor- 
tunity. Not the 
least interesting 
chapter in his portly 
volume is the Intro- 
duction, contributed 
by that other repre- 
sentative journalist, 
past master of his 
art, Lord Buenham. 
He was at work in 
Fleet Street before 
Mr. Catling drifted 
on to the scene. 
What a book of 
reminiscences he could present to an eager public if he 
had prepared and preserved notes ! Perhaps he has. 

I beg Miss Rosamond Napiee not to interrupt her next 
story by outbursts of quotation from various poets, and 
also suggest to her that if nicknames are ever amusing 
their^ constant repetition is more than likely to become a 
weariness. The Serocolds were not silly people, but I 
cannot imagine anything more provoking than the way in 
which they addressed each other. So far, so captious ; 
for the rest I offer the warmest congratulations to the 
author of The Faithful Failure (Duckwoeth). In the 
competition between Christojgher Serocold and Max Chinoch 
for the love of Foe Mope there is no melodramatic contrast, 
^ between two good fellows, one of whom 

adored Wagnee and had more brains than health, while 
the other sang Boney was a Warrior" at the top of his 
niore health than brains. In this book 
Miss Napiee shows a real appreciation of the influence of 
Nature upon character, and I feel that she has a most 
curious talent which at present is partially 
hidden under a thin hut irritating napkin. 



ird), “It grieves me much, Fair Lady, 
AM relieved of THIS BACKWARD SPELL.”’ 
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CHARIVARIA. 

We are now asked by the Govern- 
ment to ratify the Declaration of 
London in the interests of the de- 
velopment of the principles of inter- 
national agreement. It is feared that 
no nation will ever try to come to a 
peaceable arrangement with us again if 
we should show a determination not to 
give away our rights. 

V 

“ It is not the business of a Eadical 
to be satisfied,” says Mr. Pigkebsgill, 
M,P. “If he is satisfied he ceases to 
be a Padical.” He has, in short, 
become a Minister. 

i'fi 

Mr. Asquith has denounced Tariff 
Keform as “the greatest imposture.” 
The Premier's definition of an “ im- 
postor” is evidently “one who would 
place an impost on foreign goods.” 

Two Suffragettes have printed the 
words, “Votes for Women this Session,” 
in ink on Mr. Asquith’s doorstep. As 
the ink is indelible it is thought that 
the Premier will now have to give way. 

Out of a total strength of 257,337 
non-commissioned officers and men in 
the Territoiial Army, 83,088 are under 
twenty \ears of age. This will account 
for Mr. H.\ldare’s i eference to them 
the other day as “ mv children.” 

We understand that one of the 
principal difficulties in adopting the 
proposal for an artistic decoration 
scheme for the Coronation route is the 
fear that the famous cream-colour 
horses miglit shy at the unfamiliar 
spectacle. ,,, ,j. 


We cannot help thinking that Miss 
Marie Corelli is ill-advised in her 
decision to become a playwright. We 
consider that she should have rested 
satisfied with the thought that the 
, other literary genius connected with 
Stratford could never have written 
her novels. ... ... 

It is announced that the Piovincial 
Legislature of Prince Edward’s Island 
will shortly repeal the present law 
which prohibits the running of motor 
vehicles on public roads. But wffiy be 
in such a desperate hurry? Wait a 
bit longer, and motor-cars may be 
' superseded by flying-machines. 

The London traffic branch of the 
* Board of Trade recommends the con- 
struction of 100 miles of new roads 
leading, out of and around the 
Metropol’s. This should greatly assist 
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OUR BYE-ELECTION. 

CandidcUe, “But, ‘my good mar,* you ifosr admit youe side sets class against ci ass.” 
Voter, “Well, speakin* foe meself, I don’t believe in this ’eiie claiise-’aieed. 
Wy, I OFTEir pops into a ‘second* wiv me workman’s ticket!" 


the view that London is a delightful ' 
place to live out of. j 

s's 

“ Whistling is a good thing for the 
lungs,” says Science Siftings, “It is 
said that whistling boys are seldom 
troubled with bronchitis and pneu- 
monia.” But we feel sure that there 
must be some punishment for them. 

We are informed that the production 
by the British Empire Shakespeare 
Society of Love's Lahau/s Lost at a 
moment when Canada is responding to 
the advances of the. United States, is a 
pure coincidence. 


’umbrella on a recent visit to Paris, 
that the loss was mentioned to the 
Prefecli of Police, and that, within a 
I week, the umbrella was returned to its 
’owner in London, with a card on 
which was printed the single word 
“ Lupine.” Frankly, however, we con- 
sider that M. Lepine ought never even 
to have borrowed the umbrella without 
permission. 

‘ ‘ It was a clever goal, Hewitt, after smartly 
mauOBUvrmg the ball, drove a sp’.eudid shot 
obluiuely to Whiblourn, which the goalkeeper 
could only deflect with outstret"*hed hands, and 
before he was again ready Wo-dlioiise had 
rushed it into the net at the exphation of 
sixteen minutes .’* — Daily Express. 


A correspondent has written to | Woobhouse ought to have his licence 
The 'Express to say that he lost his ‘endorsed for exceeding the speed limit. 
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THE PARROT REVIVES. 

[It is now contended that, if the new Reciprocity Agreement between 
.Canada and the States is ratified, the supply of Canadian wheat avail- 
able for British consumption may he reduced, in which case our food 
‘would cost us more.] 

Bied, of whom last week I stated 
Death had got you on the hip, 

Let me own I antedated 
His inexorable grip ; 

It appears that you contracted just a temporary pip. 

Growing daily wan and wanner 
With a dull insidious pain — 

Once regarded as a goner 
You are now yourself again, 

'Nay, if possible, a little more intelligibly sane. 

Like that storied fowl, the Phoenix, 

You arise superb and whole. 

Stamp my fingers with your free nicks 
When I*pet you on the poll, 

Walk your perch again serenely with the old familiar roll. 

Did I say your voice bad faltered, 

Stricken by the moulting mange ? 

Wrong ! It has but slightly altered, 

Suffered but a small key-change 
Into something not less strident, something quite as rich 
and strange. 

And with just the same incision 
You will tell us, as before, 

* With your clear prophetic vision 

How our food will cost us more, 

‘ Dse, indeed, the very diction of the days of dear old yore. 

Eeciprocity that gave your 
Blighted feelings such a blow 
I Now repairs the rude behaviour 

Which so nearly laid you low, 

Lets your mouth resume its metier, and restores the 
status quo. 

Yet, though still your voice unbroken 
Keeps its patter, word for word. 

You must “ cross tiie fioor in token 
That your faith has been transferred ; 

You have shed your Free Ti-ade plumage ; you are , now 
a Tory bird 1 0. S, 


AT THE SIGN OF THE HARROW. 

A Paper on the Works op Mrs. Amanda M. Eos. 

[With wpjlogUs to ike Cuiultictors of At tke Sign of the Plough'* in 
The CornhiH MmjazineP) 

1. (a) Describe the ornament belonging to Lady Mattie 
Maynard found by Lord GiHord. AtLswe7^: “Composed 
of every colour . . . and terminating in a cat’s face studded 
with diamonds.'* 

(6) State, in his own words, how he discovered the 
precise purpose of this ornament. „ Anstocr: “As I coiled 
it, I could not fail seeing the word ‘garter’ worked in 
emeralds about its centre.” 

2. How may we infer from a casual remark of. Lord 
Gifford’s that he had his doubts as to his cousin’s claim to 
be addressed as “ Lady ** Mattie ? A mwer ; “ Lady Mattie 
(Heaven knows who died, or if anyone died and legacied her 

I the title).” 

3. What clue is furnished by the author to the identity 


of the well-known Dublin Hotel in which Delina Delaney 
was ushered, with Lord Gifford, by “dim-wigged footmen, 
bowing before him,” into “ the elegance of a large drawing- 
room, more in keeping with the strides of royalty than 
the requirements of an humble maiden,” where “ a 
low fire burned beyond a rug of horny beauty”? 
Answer: “That ^famous hotel whose Shell burns with a 
raging heat.” ; 

4. Who “instantly picked up the deeply flavoured 
cigar” which Lord Gifford “cast from him, when nearing 
an inch or so of its death,” in “Antrim's busy capital”? 
Answer: “A stout-lunged* newsboy or beggar editor of a 
penny birdie weekly.” 

5. How did Lord Gifford “ dress himself fully in 
London’s proud fashion ? ” . Ansioer : By “ basking his 
slender extremities in velvet slippers with heels of stiff 
crimson morocco.” 

6. Give some description of the sunset witnessed by Lord 
Gifford while “he ‘sipped unaccompanied by the merest 
edible.” Answer : “ Golden plumes and arms of cloud, that 
shone like stacks of fire upon the western rim of the 
horizon, grew grey and died in a death-pail.” 

7. In what words did he recognise the body of “ Miss 
Fontaine” as that of his cousin? Ansioer: “0 God, it is 
true I This is my cousin, Lady Mattie Maynard! She had 
six toes on her right foot ! ” 

8. How did Sir John Dunfern behave on discovering 
that his wife Irene [fiee Iddesleigh) had, ■alfe©a>i.ek>ping to 
America with her “ noble and well-learned tutor,” Oscar 
Otwell, gone through a'*tom of marriage with him in that 
country? Answer: “He at once sent for his solicitors, 
Messrs. Hutchinson and Harper, and ordering his will to 
be produced, demanded there and then that the pen of 
persuasion be dipped into the ink of revenge and spread 
thickly along the paragraph of blood-related charity to 
blank the intolerable words that referred to the woman he 
was^now convinced, beyond doubt, had braved the bridge 
of bigamy.” 

9. Did Oscar Otwell’s advertisement in the leading 
journals for a situation meet with any response ? Answer : 
No. “It was treated with muffled silence, so much so 
that after a month’s daily appealing to a praiseworthy 
public, the result proved a decided failure.” 

10. In what manner did Irene betray her emotion after 
reading the letter Oscar wrote to her before committing 
suicide? Answer: “Folding the letter, and handing it to 
the officers . . Mrs. Otwell quietly moved again to the 
breakfast-room, and, strange to say, finished her meal in 
silence.” 

11. “ The wings of love and lasting strength Shall flap 
above his hollow bed.” On whose tomb were these lines 
“ carefully cut in gilded letters ” ?. Answer: “On Sir John 
Dunfem’s.” 

^ 12. In what terms did Sir John D unfern’s son and heir, 
Sir Hugh, rebuke his erring mother? Ansioer: “ Woman 
of sin and stray companion of tutorism.” 

In the opinion of Mr, Punch the best sets of answers 
were received from Mrs. Harris, c/o Mrs. S. Gamp, 
Kingsgate Street, High Holborn, and — Brooks, Esq. (of 
Sheffield). A cheque for one thousand guineas has been 
sent to each of these competitors. F. A. 


“Upon the point of elasticity, the explanations forthcoming were 
most convincing, for it was clearly shown to the satisfaction ot piac- 
tically all ^ the members present that by embedding steel in concrete 
the elasticity of the conciete was increased ten times, although, of 
course, concrete had, of itself, no elast.city.”— UercLtnj. 

Ten times nothing is nothing. Most convincing. 
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DUNG Unionist Paett ((o Old Unionist Party). “ COMB ON OUT, MOTHBE, WE SHALL NBVEE GET ANYWHEEE IN THIS, 
'AKE A TAXI.” 

[A Committee has been foimed for the purpose of renovating the present Unionist Organization.] 
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SEEN IN THE SHOPS. 

[Why are all the Articles on Shopping written 
by women for women ? Let ’s have one for men 
too, written by a man. ] 

Tuebot and Gladstone’s, 

At Turbot and Gladstone’s is a fine 
display of smoking materials. Tobacco 
not only in the ounce but the pound ; 
cigarettes of various sizes and names; 
some very fanciful pipes of briar and 
meerschaum; pouches, and all the other 
necessaries of the smoker’s life. Inside 
I found that the promise of the window 
was fulfilled, an even greater profusion 
of the divine weed and its adjuncts 
being visible. I was fortunate in 
securing a box of excellent matches 
before they could be snapped up by 
anyone else, while in exchange for six- 
pence I obtained no fewer than four 
really remarkable cigars, highly finished 
and rolled in a way that reminded me 
of a St. James’s Street umbrella. 

At Viotoeia Station. 

Looking in at the first-class booking- 
office at Victoria (close to Gorringe’s) I , 
was struck by the profusion of tickets 


to be obtained there at all prices from 
threepence upwards. After a long 
consideration I selected a white one 
for Brighton and back, which cost me 
ten shillings, but was well worth the 
money. I was amused by an old 
gentleman next to me, who preferred a 
very crude green article for Portsmouth ; 
but a nice sense of colour is, of course, 
one of the rarest of gifts. 

In Tailoe Land. 

No one passing down Savile Bow 
can fail to be favourably impressed by 
the windows of the numerous tailors. 
The delicate-meshed blinds, through 
which nothing can be seen from with- 
out and everything from within, lend to 
this thoroughfare a sobriety that makes 
it a curious contrast with, say, Oxford 
Street. The trained male mind is, 
however, aware that on the other side 
of these obstacles are a great store of 
trousering material, suitable not only 
for home but abroad, not only for winter 
but summer, which busy hands are only 
too ready to convert into garments for 
I the covering of the masculine leg. Here 
also are coats and vests and overcoats 


and Jackets similarly in embryo. Let 
no one, therefore, neglect Savile Bow 
and its neighbourhood. 

The Monopole Saloon. 

Por anyone who likes wines and 
spirits I can cordially recommend the 
saloon lounge at the Monopole, where 
a le narkable assortment is kept, and 
in all shades, from the ghostly pallor of 
unsweetened gin to the purple richness 
of old port. After trying a considerable 
number I came to the conclusion that 
the faint yellow of the champagne shot 
with gay sparkles was one of the most 
satisfactory hues. At an American bar 
are a number of mixed beverages with 
quaint and perplexing names, all of 
which are worth attention, I pur- 
chased some few shillings’ w^orth 
before a sudden dizziness brought my 
day’s shopping to a close. 


“Wanted, velvet stole and muff, featliex' and 
fur sets ditto, small gas stove, E.O. Church 
Service and rosary, heaver toque .’" — AdxiL i% 
“ The Ladij,*' 

There are stiU one or two other things 
she wants before she can set up house. 
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THE STAFF OF LIFE. 

Mbs. Jeeemy’s face grew more and 
more startled as she read the indict- 
ment to herself at breakfast. She 

oast a glance of loathing at the innocent 
piece of bread in front of her, shuddered 
and pushed the plate away. 

“ Dear/' she said earnestly, looking 
up from her paper, “ we must get 
some Standard Bread in at once.’' 

“Bread,” said Jeremy, looking up 
from his. “Certainly, dear.” He 
pulled the board towards him and cut 
a large slice. ** Your bread,” he 
remarked, and held it out to her. 

She looked up again in surprise and, 
seeing the bread, shrieked. 

“I didn’t ask for it, Jeremy. In 
fact I simply daren’t touch it now. 
Doesn’t it say anything about it in 
paper ? ” 

“ What ’s the matter with it ? ” said 
Jeremy, taking an immense bite. “ It ’s 
ordinary bread,” 

“ It ’s Poison.” 

“ Then I think you might have said 
so before. I Ve been eating it steadily 
for half-an-hour.” * He got up with 
dignity and stood in front of the fire. 
“At least you could have saved me 
that last bite. Doctors will tell you 
that it is always the last bite which is 
fatal. We ’d better have Baby down. 
She might like to say good-bye to me.” 

“Don’t be absurd. It can’t really 
be as bad as that. Only haven’t you 
noticed anything about the bread ? I 
can’t bear it. It suddenly seems horrid 
to me.” 

“ What is there to notice in bread ? 
I always notice if I haven’t got any, 
and sometimes I notice if you haven’t 
got any, but ” 

“ Well, there ’s too much starch in it, 
the paper says.” 

“That accounts for it,” said Jeremy, 
feeling a piece. “I thought it was 
simply stale. Well, tell them not to 
put so much in next week.” 

“There isn’t going to be a next 
week. We ’re going to start Standard 
Bread to-day. You’re going out on 
your bicycle to buy some. You ’ll have 
to go to Hiilborough— they ’ll never 
have it in the village.” 

Jeremy prowled round the room in 
search of his tobacco, found it, filled 
his pipe, and returned to the hearth- 
rug. 

“What is Standard Bread?” he 
asked between puffs. 

“You won’t ask when you’ve once 
eaten it. It does you twice as much 
good as this stuff. I ’m longing to trj 
it.” 

“But how is it different from this 
stuff?” 

“It contains,” said his wife, whc 

mew it by heart now, “ at least eighty 
Der cent, of the whole wheat, including 
ihe germ and the semolina.” 

“Including what T' said Jeremy 
sharply. 

“ The germ and the semolina.” 

“ Oh 1 ” He paused for a moment. 

* I ’m not at all sure that I like germs,” 
le announced. 

“These aren’t those germs, dear,” 
said Mrs. Jeremy soothingly. “ These 
won’t hurt you at all.” 

“ I don’t see how you know that. 
Besides, it’s very easy to make a 
mistake with germs. They’re tricky 
Little things, i can tell you. The 
baker may think he ’s putting in quite 
a harmless one, a slight cold or some- 
thing of that sort, and then, just while 
he’s turiaing round for the semoliifta, 
in hops a diphtheria germ looking as 
innocent as you please. And, anyhow, 
that reminds me — I loathe semolina. 
We’ve been married two years, and 
you ought to know that I always 
refuse semolina.” 

Mrs. Jeremy walked over and patted 
his head gently. 

“ We ’ll just try a loaf, and if you 
don’t like it ” 

“ If I don’t like it I shall live en- 
tirely on nuts. You ’ve unnerved me. 

I ’ve been eating bread — except for a 
few months at the start — for nearly 
thirty years, and now you tell me 
suddenly that it ’s poison ; and that 
unless I include eighty germs and the 

whole of the semolina ” 

“ There, there, get on your bicycle like 
a good boy and go into Hillborough. 
I know Cobb won’t have it here.” 

Jeremy grumbled, jumped on to his 
bicycle and rode off. Having arrived 
at the baker’s he walked firmly in and 
gave his order. 

“I want,” he said, “a loaf of Standard 
Bread.” 

“ Standard bread, Sir ? ” 

“ Yes. There ’s a lot about it in one 
of the papers. The S taiidard, I suppose. 
It ’s a new loaf that they’ve invented.” 

“We never see the papers, ’cept a 
Sunday.” 

“ To-day’s Wednesday — ^that ’s awk- 
ward, We can’t wait. But, after all, 
you ’re a baker ; you oughtn't to want 
to look up things about bread in papers. 
It ’s different for me.” 

“ What ’s it like? ” 

“I’ve never seen any. As far as I 
1 am informed it’s just like ordinary 
bread, only it has to contain eighty per 
s cent, of something which I have just 
L forgotten,” He put his hand to his 
^ head and thought. “Wait — wait — it’s 
coming back. Microbe and tapioca 

5 . , . microbe and tapioca . . . mi 

“ Whatever ” 

) “ No, it isn’t actually that, but that *g 

what I remember it by. Ah, now I ’ve 
got it!” He cleared his throat im- 
pressively. It ’s got to include the 

germ and the semolina. And the sem- 
olina, mind. Now does that convey 
anything to you ? ” 

The man scratched his head thought- 
fully. 

“ Maybe I ’m wrong about the 
paper that invented it,” said Jeremy. 

“ Now I think of it we don’t take in 
The Standard. My wife takes in 
somebody’s Some Dressmaker^ but it 
wouldn’t be that. And The Times still 
only sells books. How about Black 
and White bread ? ” 

The man scratched his head again, 
pulled down a dark loaf and suggested 
it hopefully. 

“ Well,” said Jeremy, “ some people 
might call it merely brown, but I 
suppose it ’s near enough. Thank you. 

I ’ll take it with me. I ’ve got a 

bicycle outside.” 

Mrs. Jeremy received him joyfully, 
but her face fell when she saw the 
loaf. 

“ Why, that ’s brown bread,” she 
cried. 

“ Only where it fell off the bicycle,” 
said Jeremy. 

“ And inside too,” said Mrs. Jeremy, 
cutting it open. “ Ordinary brown 
bread.” 

“That’s the germ,” said Jeremy. 
“They’re all brown this year. Gre- 
garious little beggars — just like sheep 
the way they follow each other. 
Simply no individuality.” 

“I wonder if brown bread is all 
right.” She broke a piece off and 
nibbled at it. “ It is ordinary brown 
bread.” 

“ Is that poison too ? ” 

“ I — I don’t know.” 

“ Then let ’s ask cook — she knows 
everything . . . Oh, cook,” Jeremy 
went on bravely, “ about this new 

bread we *re aU talking of now ” 

“ I was just going to ask yon, mum,” 
said cook, wiping her hands on her 
apron. “ Did you both like it ? Cobb 

sent up a loaf to-day ” 

“ Darling,” said Jeremy to his wife, 
as he put his arm round her waist and 
led her to the baby’s cradle, “ let us all 
sing something together. Bather is 
not poisoned. He lives. The family is 
re-united and goes on.” 

“ I knew there was something funny 
about that bread,” said Mrs. Jeremy. 
The baby said nothing — only smiled. 

; A. A. M, 

. “Improver, 19. Good shaver, fair hair- 
. cutter.’* — Advt, in Daily Ghronicle.*' 

He must go on improving until he can 
\ cut dark hair. 
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Custoimr {wanting change for a sovereign and finding the ‘bar4ender short of cash, to fellow- 
ciistomer)* ‘'Oan you oblige mb, Sir?” 

Tragedian {*^resti7ig"'). “No, Sir, I regret I cannot; but, at* the same time, I 

THANK YOU FOR THE COMPLIMENT.” 


THE FALSE STEP. 

She was rich. She was beautiful 
She was charming. She liked me. 

I had only arrived in Switzerland the 
day before. I had found the men ii 
the hotel prostrate at her feet. I hac 
gazed at her and sighed bitterly. Wha' 
chance had I ? 

This was our fourth dance together 
We sat it out. Not even the angr\ 
stare of her legitimate partner couk. 
mar my happiness, any more than the 
merry laugh of my legitimate partnei 
could ease his misery. 

We had known each other but a fev 
hours, and yet already we spoke of the 
deep things of life — of the things which 
matter — and not of the floor, the 
weather, or the elusive snow. We 
spoke of our inmost personalities. 1 
told her of my hopes, ambitions, and 
ideals (a subject on which I have inside 
information), and she, in return, lifted 
the veil for me and showed me hei 
true thoughts and laughed scornful!} 
at the mask she turned to other men. 

“How rarely one meets a fellow - 
cieature with whom one can be abso- 
lutely natural,” she said pensively. 
“How nice it would be if one could 
always speak the truth. One gets so 
tired of the daily lie and common sham.” 

“ Not liesf I protested. “ I hate 
liars. They are so untrustworthy. 
You are a woman that any man would 
trust implicitly.” 

“ ‘ Lies ' is a strong word,” she 
laughed, “but, apart from their un- 
truthfulness, they may at times be 
positive virtues. For instance, sup- 
posing a man were to hand me my 
coflee two seconds ahead of the cup. 
If I were truthful I should say, ‘ Miser- 
able reptile, do you realise that cofiee 
stains detract from the wearing value 
of blue satin ? ’ As it is I say, ‘ Oh, 
it ’s only an old skirt. It doesn’t | 
matter a bit, thank you. Eun along 
and see if you can get me some more 
coffee before it all goes. Thanks so 
much.’ ” 

“ You are an angel,” I murmured. 

“No, an angel woul'd wait there till 
he arrived with that second cup, but I 
don’t ! I never run unnecessary risks. 
Also I carefully avoid him in future.” 

“ Serve him right.” 

“Moreover,” she continued, “when 
angels say, ‘ Oh, it doesn’t matter a 
bit, thank you,’ they probably mean it. 
They aren’t longing to scratch the man’s 
eyes out all the time i Isn’t that the 
band ? ” 

“ May I have another dance later ? ” 
I pleaded. 

She glanced at her programme. “I ’ll 
give you the one after this. Au revoirf' 

I watched her as I waltzed, and 


thought rapturously of my next dance. 
I knew not whether I revolved on my 
head or my heels or my partner’s toes. 
What mattered this dance I It but 
filled in the time till I should be with 
her again. Slowly we caught them up. 
Heavens 1 what a neck ! — and was 
there ever such shimmering wavy hair ? 

Sc-7'-r-r-r-r-rc/t ! 

She stopped to gather the torn skirt 
in her left hand and then turned to- 
wards me. “ It doesn’t matter a bit, 
thanks,” she said. 

I sought her for the next dance, but 
she was sitting with her legitimate 
partner. “ Yes, the floor is lovely, isn’t 
it ? ” she was saying. “ I wonder if we 
are ever going to get any snow.” 


“For Sale. Grey Flea-bitten gelding. Apply 
to D. E. Keatinge.” — Pioneer. 

The right man in the right place. 


MISPLACED, 

A ’bus conductor I have met 
Is ever full of vain regret. 

He punches tickets very vrell 
And sounds a husky little bell. 

He really is extremely nice ; 

I don’t suppose he has a vice. 

He ’s never rude or rough or snappy, 
And yet somehow he looks unhappy. 

His secret is, it would appear. 

An uncongenial career. 

In early youth I understand 
He wanted to conduct a band ; 

Instead of which — ’tis ever thus — 
He now conducts a motor ’bus* 


His Second Time on Earth. 

“ Personally I *d rather be born poor than a 
millionaire, and I have some experience in 
both directions.” — Mr. A^idrew Camegie, 
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THE DEGENERACY OF BOYS. 

My morning paper recently informed mo that “Mr. 
Charles Tliellusson yesterday presented to the museum of 
a new school at Woodlands, near Doncaster, a birch 
which, he explained, he stole -when he was a boy at Eton.” 
Something might be said as to Mr, Thellusson’s position 
before the la^v. Nullum Uminis occurnt regi, and it is 
possible that the governing body of Eton might, if they 
cared, institute a successful prosecution against Mr. 
Thellusson for the dashing offence he committed, let us 
say, some thirty years ago. They might also, perhaps, 
recover the dreadful trophy from the museum of Wood- 
lands School by means of a civil action — but I don*t 
suppose they will trouble themselves in either case. 

What startles me, however, about this announcement is 
not so much the confession of Mr. Thellusson as the 
implication that a birch is now fit only for a museum — 
that, in short, the manners of our boys are now so mild 
that birches are not required for their traditional purpose, 
but may be placed in a glass case and reserved for the 
inspection and wonder of the curious, together with the. 
headsman^s axe and the thumbscrews and the rack — 
instruments rendered useless by the refinement of the 
age in which we are fortunate enough to live. Has the 
birch come to this ? I wmnder. 


But even if it were proved that the birch is still, if I may 
say so, in full swish all over the land wherever sound 
knowledge is laboriously driven into the heads of 
young males we should not be able to stop the lamenta- 
tions of boisterous and patriotic old gentlemen, who are 
always ready to “ tell you what. Sir, the Countiy is going 
to the dogs, Sir. They don’t flog boys now, Sir, as you 
and I used to be flogged. And what ’s the result, Sir ? 
1 11 tell you, Sir : a miserable lot of molly-coddles, Sir. 
No manliness in the whole lot of ’em. Girls, Sir, that’s 
what they ’re being turned into. Don’t talk to me about 
brains, Sir. Give me a boy who can take a flogging, Sir, 
You and I, Sir, didn’t bother about brains, and we ’ve not 
done so badly — hey ? ” And thereupon he will proceed to 
wonder why the Yankees and the Germans are getting 
ahead of us everywhere, and will say some very severe 
things about Free Trade. ” | 

For my part I am convinced that the soaring human 
boy is at this moment much the same sort of jolly little 
barbarian as he has always been. Probably he is better 
cared for and better fed than he used to be, but he still 
uses catapults, inks his fingers, spoils his clothes and 
provides temporary resting-places for the birch in the old 
traditional fashion. I have not yet come across the fork 
with which you can drive his nature out of him. Modern 
schoolmasters may take his temperature, but they can’t 
prevent him taking tips or, in fact, any sort of present that 
may be offered to him ; and it still takes wild horses to 
drag him to the point of expressing his gratitude for gifts 
in writing. “My dear Aunt,” wrote one little fellow, 
“ thanks awfully (blot) for the beautiful present it is just 
what I wanted we have had a joly Chrismas except for 
the beastly letter writing with love from Herbert.” 


turnips all the morning. On Tuesday I went out again 
and we soon put up a covey of 15, I lost my head 
completely and loosed off both barrels at once about ten 
yards behind the last bird, we picked them up again 3 
minutes later and having taken aim till it was out of range 
I hurt my finger in trying to puli the trigger when it was 
half cocked. Then w^e came on to birds again and I 
dropped the bird behind the one I was aiming at, but five 
minutes after I dropped another by a much better shot, 
afterwards I got two more and returned home carrying 
two brace by a string round their necks.” For a sporting 
frankness which extenuates nothing this letter cannot be 
beaten. There isn’t a word about the cartridge hanging 
fire or the sun being in the shooter’s eyes. 

Here finally is a Homeric letter written by an 
English boy in the French language from an English 
School, and addressed to the French governess of some 
little girl-friends : — Chm'e Mademoiselle, j’esp 6 re que vous 
vous portez bien. Excusez moi de ne pas avoir mit votre 
nom sur I’envelope car je ne le sais pas. Aujourdhui un 
de nos garjons qui avait 16 ans ma enuyer un pent de 
trop alor je lui aie dit venez vous battre avec moi, mais il 
etait occupy. Je ne pouvait pas lui trouver apiAs ceci. 
Alor a la fin je lui ai fait descendre dans le Changing 
Room. II y avait beaucoup de gar 9 ons pour nous voir. 
Le premier tour je lui ai fait saigner la macboire, alor 
nous nous somines reposes pour quelques minutes. Tout 
les garqons orient ‘ Depeche tois 5 a sera fini en quelques 
minutes, mais il criait ‘ ma macheroire me fait trop mal.’ 
Mais apr^s un pen de temp nous recomen 9 ons notre 
battaille, cette fois je lui fait saigner le nez et je coupe sa 
levre. Maintenant nous avons finis et il dit ‘ Soyez amis, 
soyez amis avec moi 1 ’ Maintenant il membete plus. 
Avec beaucoup d’amour pour vous tous votre petit ami 
Charles.” On the whole 1 think we may make our minds 
easy about the degeneracy and the effeminacy of boys. 
Indeed I am not at all sure that the birches won’t have 
to come out of their museums. R. 0. L. 


A PLAINTIVE HEIR. 


This was a boy aged ten. At an age slightly more 
advanced the distaste for pen and ink begins to be 
modified. Here is a letter from a boy of fourteen, describing 
his first day’s shooting : — My dear Grandpa, you may like 
to know how I ’ve been getting on with my shooting, well 
the first day I didn’t get a shot though I tramped through 


Cue Special Interpreter sends us the following expres- 
sions of opinion given by the infant Viscount Milton 
respecting the celebrations attending his christening. 

“ I am sorry to say,” remarked his Lordship severely, 
“that the proceedings were arranged without my being 
consulted, and that I cannot regard them as satisfactory! 
You would think, \vould you not, that any celebrations on 
my behalf would be such that I could be permitted to 
share in them. As a matter of fact, except for the 
christening, I took practically no part in the show. 

“ Under these circumstances I think you will admit that 
some bitterness is permissible. I ‘do not wish for one 
moment to cast reflection upon the wisdom of my dear 
Father and Mother, yet I still think it singular that my 
every wish, upon such a day, should have been thwarted. 

“ I asked, quite humbly, that I might be allowed to eat 
the roasted ox. The request w'as refused. When I desired 
to taste a portion of the pink part of my own christening 
cake, my demands were silenced wuth milk, of which I 
am already growing more than weary. Instead of being 
permitted to indulge in the simple pleasures of the swing- 
boats and steam roundabouts, I was not permitted to 
enjoy a single moment’s liberty ; and they didn’t let off the 
fireworks until I 'was fast asleep in the far wung. 

“ I understand that I shall be given another large party 
when I am twenty-one. You may take it from me that I 
sbaU insist upon different treatment then.” 
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First Farmer, “What be they com in’ two TOGErHEii fou/’ 

Second Fartner, “Likely because it’s gittin’ late and they want to finish.’* 


THE FOOTER MART. 

In Anticipation of ihe X£\v.srAPEit of 1921. 

\The Daily Mail lately proclaimed in startling 
headlines that a Pootball Player had been sold 
for £1,800, and went on to i)oint out that this 
was a record and represented a price of about 
twelve guineas per pound (avoirdupois)]. 

Successful Auction. 

Messes. Eamsden and Plunk held 
their monthly auction at the Footer 
Mart yesterday afternoon when some 
attractive lots visited the block, result- 
ing in a good attendance. The sale 
w^as advertised for two o'clock precisely, 
and when Mr. Joseph Eamsden 
mounted the rostrum a few minutes 
later cries of “ Yah-Taddy-Yah-Yah 
and “ Gee-Gee-Gee ” predominated, 
indicating the rival interests repre- 
sented. Mr. Joseph kicked oft* by 
saying that the present occasion would 
be eagerly \vatched by exponents 
throughout the world, and he hoped 
that buyers would not under-estimate 
the importance of the lots he was to 
have the honour of putting up that day. 
He reminded his hearers that although 
the record of 52 guineas per pound had 
not been touched that season the state 
of the market plainly indicated that 
bigger money would be w-anted before 
long. (Cheers.) 

The lots were then put up. Pounds 
avoirdupois unless otherwise stated. 

Lot. 1. Charles linker. — Aged, 
Bought Sheffield United, Ma 3 ^ 
1919, 17^ gns. Centre Forward. 

‘ Lot withdrawn after 11 gns. had 

been bid. 

The Club will do well to put 
this lot on the field once or 
twice before offering him, as 
there was an impression among 
experts that he had not regained 
form after the accident of being 
forgotten last month by the Club 
Secretary who left him in the 
Cloak Boom at King’s Cross for 
five days. 

Lot 2. Four Novices (names not 
given). — Apprenticed combina- 
tion players, Denton Whoopers. 
No records. 12s. 9d. (Ventnor 
Incurables). This w^as a poor 
lot. We think the Denton 
Whoopers are ill advised in 
adopting the American fashion of 
shaving the scalp and cropping 
the ears of their players. 

Lot 3. Bert Brummies. — 27. Full 
back. Bought Tottenham Hot- 
spurs 1918, 26 gns. Wind 
defective. No bids. 

Lot 4. “ Cajjiam Crumbs.'' — Aged. 

It was a surpi'ise to many that 
this -well-known player should 
appear again on the block so 
soon, but it is understood that 


there w’as something w'rong 
with the purchase money a 
fortnight ago, the owners of 
“Captain Crumbs” claiming 
that he had always been knocked 
dowm at pounds troij in compli- 
ment to his small size. “ Captain 
Crumbs ” is four feet five W'ith a 
forty-seven inch chest measure- 
ment, and is nearer sixty than 
fifty. He has little executive 
value, his money being due to 
Ids eccentric antics on the field 
which dj*aw big gates. His 
popularity shows no signs of 
waning. Forward. Bought 
Traflbi'd Creepers 1917, 28 gns. 
troy; 28^ gns. troy (Bramham 
Maulers). 

Lot 5. James Tagg. — 27. Cpnsider- 
able interest was evinced when 
this lot was put up, as it his 
first public appearance since he 


booted the Dalston referee, and 
there was no lack of electricity 
in the air wdien it was seen that 
a good fight -would result. The 
lot finally fell to Mr. Postle^ 
thwaite, buyer to the IMalton 
Murderers, the immediate run- 
ners-up being the Langdale 
Bodysnatchers and the Pale- 
thorpe Ghosts. The price 
however indicates that in the 
excitement of the engagement 
bidders overlooked the fact that 
this lot has been putting on 
fiesb while in prison and buyers 
are therefore paying for a 
quantity of superffuous blubber 
which cannot be used and must 
be got rid of before James takes 
the field. Eight Wing. Bought 
Mowbray Crashers 1919, 22^ 
gns. ; 38 gns. (Malton Mur- 
derers), 




EosL ‘‘Have a oigaheite, old man?’* 

Guest, “No, THANKS — I 'VE CHUCKED SMOKING — TOO EB'FEMINATE, DON’t YCXT KNOW.*’ 


Lot 6. Korean Chungs . — The room 
was crowded when Mr. Tred 
Plunk himself accepted the b^ton 
from Mr. Joseph and took com- 
mand. This was probably the 
first occasion upon which an 
imported team has been knocked 
down in one lot, and the circum- 
stances are remarkable. After 
the fiasco at the Crystal Palace 
when, in its first match, the 
team was beaten by the Totten- 
ham Hotspurs who secured 
twenty-eight goals before the 
referee stopped the proceedings 
at half-time, the team played a 
series of matches against second- 
rate amateur clubs and girls’ 
schools with indifferent success, 
and Mr. Plunk was therefore 
fully justified in offering the lot 
at lump weight. Bidding was 
slow, and the lot was knocked 
down at £3 7s. 4cZ. for the lump, 
to a gentleman from the 
Japanese Legation. The lot 
comprised sixteen details (two 


crippled), and the weight was 
given as one ton. 

The proceedings then terminated. 
During the afternoon some attention 
was drawn by the presence of the 
American lot Silas P. Sago, which, 
though catalogued, was not put up, it 
being understood that he had been 
acquired privately by a firm of Wall 
Street Agents. Silas was in the cage 
which has secured him since the fiasco 
at Messrs. Wiltshire’s sale when he 
laid out the Auctioneer with a hefty 
clip in the ribs, and the character of 
this player was well established during 
the afternoon by his reaching through 
the bars and presenting a bystander 
; with a thick ear. 

I We are glad to see that our old friend 
Mr. George ^ Slaver has brought off 
another of his coups. Last August he 
picked up Alf. Dickinson at £40 (lump 
weight), Alf being in a very low way and 
not expected to take the field again. Mr. 
Slaver however sent him to his cure 
establishment at Homburg, and we 
understand that when this lot comes to 


the block next week he is expected to 
touch his highest previous figure — 
viz., 28|- gns. per lb. We congratulate 
Mr. Slaver on his well-merited success. 


Mellila. — The garrison is preparing to give 
Greneral Toutee the insignei of the grand crow 
of military merit .” — Le Frogr4s. 

The General should escape while there 
is yet time. 


* ‘ l^iggl© did nearly all the scoring in the 
afternoon, but Gray turned the tables on liim 
in the evening .” — Daily Mirror. 


We cannot regard this as a sportsman- 
like form of revenge. 


“ An economical mother can make from the 
upper part of a j air of pants that have been 
hand-knitted a very cosy skirt for a baby 
petticoat, and a bodice can be cut from the 
unworn portions of the leg. If this is not 
dainty enough for the home baby, it will at 
least make a really sensible addition to the 
charity parcel,”— Sketch. 

Some baby or other has jolly well got 
to wear it, after we ’ve taken all this 
trouble. 
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The Coming Society Craze. First Aid” At Homes. Ik-steixciion' Combined with Entertainment. 


ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 

(Extracted from the Diary of Toby, M.P.) 

House of Commons, Thursday, Feb, 
16. — Since he was gazetted out of active 
service on account of perennial youth, 
Charlie Beresford has taken to cruis- 
ing across the lobby, up and down 
the corridors, in a pair of felt slippers 
several sizes too large, working his way 
to win’ard with assistance of stout stick. 

“What is this?” I asked, -never 
missing opportunity to inform my 
mind. “ Is it the undress uniform of a 
paid-off x\dmiral? ” 

“No, Toby dear boy, it’s gout. I 
should like to use an adjective. Have 
tried one or two ; found them no better 
than other forms of medicines; so 
refrain from further doses.” 

Hard lines coming immediately on 
being shelved at time of life when still 
in prime mentally and, bar transient 
attack of gout, physically. Happily 
nothing clouds Charlie’s cheerfulness. 
Comforts himself with reflection that 
he will have undivided leisure now to 
look after affairs of State and see that 
Navy is kept up to two-keel standard. 


Lengthened life and fuller experience 
do not increase his respect for Lords 
of the Admiralty of whatsoever degree. 
Was one himself for a couple of years, 
so ought to know. Following on 
formation of the Markiss’s first Ad- 
ministration, they made him Lord 
Commissioner of the Admiralty. But 
he didn’t care for the ship. One day 
they brought round in ordinary course 
of things an estimate of certain ex- 
penditure with request that he would 
sign it. 

“ Sign it 1” cried the Lord Comaiis- 
siONER, hailing the trembling emissary 
as if he were at the other end of the 
wharf. “ Why, I don’t knoxv anything 
about it. First I’ve seen of the figuies.” 

Politely explained that it was all a 
matter of form. Eegulations required 
document should be signed by one of 
the Lords of Admiralty and Charlie had 
happened to be near at hand. He was 
obdurate in refusal, and another official, [ 
equally uninformed but more pliable,! 
put his name to the paper, which in due [ 
course appeared in Navy Estimates. | 

As soon as he was “immuzzlsd,”; 
like Mr. G. at Manchester in the Sixties, I 


Charlie came down to House and I 
Committee on Navy Estimates moved ; 
an Amendment. It was terse and to 
the point. “ The allocation of authority 
at the Admiralty,” so it ran, “requires 
entire reform.” 

Eemember two yarns Charlie spun 
in illustration of his thesis. One told 
how a Lord of the Admiralty, receiving 
account of disaster to a ship, couched 
in technical terms familiar on the 
quarter-deck and in the gun-room, 
thought it was bad language, and 
penned a minute gravely censuring 
the Captain guilty of the imagined 
indiscretion. 

xAiiother story related to a civilian 
Lord whom the House thought it re- 
cognised. News reached Admiralty 
of a sliip’s creAV being cast away on 
small island in the Pacific. Looking 
over chart, and finding that a cruiser 
homeward bound had. according to 
admission made in ship’s log, passed 
the island distant by only two inches’ 
space on the chart, he indignantly 
wanted to know Avhy the Captain hadn’t 
looked in and brought the men off*. 

As Charlie explained to delighted 
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Committee, the two inches’ space 
marked on the chart represented a dis- 
tance of 4,000 miles at sea. 

These are frivolities. Let us not 
forget or fail to recognise that behind a 
smiling countenance Charlie Berbs- 
EORD has through a period of thirty 
years cherished and pursued a serious 
purpose. To few men more directly than 
to him is due awakening of Ministerial 
mind and public conscience to neces- 
sity of keeping the British Navy at a 
standard of strength and efficiency 
calculated to safeguard the Empire in 
time of peril. 

Business Done . — Time of Private 
Members up to Easter appropriated! 
for Parliament BiU. 

Friday, 11th . — Address out of the 
way, are settling down to real work of 
Session. Labour Members approach it 
with pleased consciousness that what- 
ever may happen they have had them- 
selves photographed in a group seated 
in their accustomed quarter below 
Gangway on Ministerial side. Here 
was missed, not for the first time, the 
skilful art, the tireless energy of Sir 
Benjamin Stone. During his long 
honourable service as Member for East 
Birmingham, he photographed every- 
thing and nearly everybody connected 
with House. Never thought of 
doing the Labour Members. In his 
absence they had recourse to opera- 
tor with flash-light, an agency which 
gave a curiously spectral look to the 
face and figure of “ Mabon,” just back 
from Buckingham Palace, where he 
had been invested with the high, well- 
earned dignity of Privy Councillor. 

Incident attracted much interest. 
Example likely to be followed by other 
sections. The Welsh Members are 
thinking of having a turn. Ellis 
Griffiths, new Leader, sounded on 
subject, has intimated that if affair 
comes off he shall have no objection 
to appear with a harp in his hand and 
a bardic wreath bound about his manly 
brow. The Scotch Members not 
likely to be left out of a good thing. 
We may presently be able to enrich 
our albums v/ith photographs, cabinet 
size, displaying Eugene Wason at the 
head of his clan, wearing the kilt and 
hugging the pibroch. 

With object of making fuller study of 
the effect of new departure in Parlia- 
mentary procedure, pressure is being 
brought to bear on Prime Minister to 
induce him to authorise copies of the 
Labour Members* photographs to be 
circulated with the Yotes. 

Business Done . — ^In Committee on 
Supplementary Estimates. 

Our Persian Policy— “ Koweib and 
See.** 


AT THE PLAY. 

“All that Matters.*’ 

The title is a breezy rendering of the 
motto, “ Quid cetera prosunt ? ” You 
might think it meant the world well 
lost for love or honour or the saving 
of a soul. Not at aU. Something 
much more solid is thrown in, as you 
may see from the arms that go with 
the legend and symbolise peace and 
plenty in addition to a woman’s love. 
So the motto is not so very splendid. 
And I couldn’t find that it had much 
relation to the facts of the play. For 
the hero, though he gets his woman’s 
love in the end, is not likely to have 
'much “ peace ** with it, to judge from 
her uncertain and vixenish behaviour ; 



Eyde (passionately). “IVe got her, Pacy, 

I ’ve got her ! {Aside) Pray Heaven the boat 
comes pretty soon ; I can't I ear it much lorger." 

Olive Khiiler . , . Miss Phyllis Neilson- 
Teuhy. 

Allan Hyde ... Mr. Norman Trevor. 

and I see no prospect of “ plenty ’* for 
him if he does no better than he did 
with his farm, which was always in a 
rotten state. 

So much for the title. The play 
itself contains a few well-observed 
characters and a patch or two of 
idealism, but its" scheme is of the 
most artificial and improbable. There 
never seems to be any good reason 
for anything that happens. A fatuous 
female, belonging to a party of Cockney 
trippers, tripping in Dorset, is inspired 
for no reason in the world to write an 
anonymous postcard to a local squire 
suggesting that he should marry the 
daughter of a local yeoman. The girl 
loves another, and for no particular 
reason concludes that he wrote the 
post card. Having already quarrelled 
with him, on the silly pretext that he 
had neglected his farm because his 
thoughts were always with her, she' 


now consents to yield to the advances 
of the squire, who, instead of being 
put off, as you might expect, by the 
anonymous missive, admits that it 
helped to confirm him in his original 
designs upon her. 

At times the action went with a 
very halting movement. People always 
seemed to be wanting to get off the 
stage and unable to. The audience, 
eager to speed them into the wings, 
was impotent. If it was an interior, 
then a door got in the way ; if it was 
a cave, then the rising tide detained 
them ; and if they were on the top of 
a down, with nothing to stay their 
departure, still they stuck. 

What attraction the play provided 
was due to the fine performances of 
some of the secondary characters. 
Mr. Fisher White made a noble 
shepherd, whose dignity had an ex- 
cellent foil in the frivolous vulgarity of 
the trippers. But in the last Act he 
seemed to grow tired of his own voice, 
and the audience agreed with him. 
Mr, Warburton gave an admirable 
study of a Scotch agent. But the 
most remarkable character-sketch was 
that of Miss Helen Have as the yeo- 
man’s^ wife. With rather colourless 
material she did wonderful things. 
'Miss Nbilson-Terrt, as the heroine, 
had an uncongenial part, in which a 
great deal of arbitrary conduct was 
required of her. Gaiety and tender- 
ness are the qualities that belong to 
such youth as hers, and she had little 
chance of exhibiting either. One traced 
signs of incipient staginess in her 
manner, a tendency that is bound to 
develop if more discretion is not used 
in the choice of the right parts for her. 

Mr.^ Norman Trevor worked con- 
scientiously as the lover, and seemed 
to think out everything very carefull\ 
before be said it. But it was a lifeless 
and ligneous part. As for Mr. Lyall 
S wETB, who ought always to be an 
old professor or some sort of detached 
antiquity, being gifted by nature with 
a voice that would be the making of a 
don, he was, of course, an absurd 
selection for the character of a squire. 

The trippers, though they were 
dragged in rather wantonly, were 
attractive till we had had too much of 
them. There was one who kept on 
saying, “ That *s quite right,” and she 
was a great source of joy to me. 

Everybody did his best for the play, 
but I cannot predict any great profit for 
the Haymarket. “ All that matters ” 
is not gold ; it is a rough lump of 
quartz, with here and there a streak of 
precious metal, in the proportion of 
about ten pennyweight to the ton, 
hardly enough to repay the labour q£ 
crushing. 




AET IN THE BATHEOOM. 

[“Tiled paper is the most universal wall treatment of the average 
bathroom. There are many tiled papers to be found, among them one 
with sea-gulls skimming across it at intervals, fish swimming in the sea, 
and clouds, waves, and flying birds .” — The Evening News,"] 

At eventide I love to lie at gaze, 

Wallowing while the calid water wets me, 

And idly watch (provided that the haze 
Subtly composed of steam and soap-suds lets me) 
The sea-gulls and the jelly-fish and all 
The jolly things that deck my bathroom w^alL 

It makes me think of those delightful dips 
I mean to have this year in far-off August, 

With gentle wavelets lapping round my hips 
And sunshine beating on me, and no raw gust 
To shake my courage with its bitter sting 
And counsel me to shirk the beastly thing. 

I turn the tap and conjure up the scene 
What time I let some more hot water trickle: 

Old Ocean shall be bright with silver sheen, 

And Zephyrs for the nonce shall not be fickle. 

While flying birds and swimming fish and such 
Mere odds and ends shall add their pleasing touch. 

The prospect charms — but that 's at eventide, 

When prospects have a knack of looking rosy. 


Next moining comes and spreads a frost outside, 

And things begin to look a lot more prosy. 

Moreover, men who like their water hot 
Are never optimistic when it "s not. 

So, while I take the Briton's brutal tub 
And view the scene of cloud and fin and feather, 

I call to mind (yes, there 's the wretched rubi) 

Last summer's bathes in diabolic weather ; 

Then do I murmur sadly, “ Hope is vain ; 

Things will be just as rotten once again.” 

A Barbed Wire. 

“Naples. The man suspected to be ‘Peter the Painter' has been 
identified as Reuter.” — MuUand Evening Ifeivs. 

Well might they put in that dash ; for assuredly it is a 
great shock to find our old friend Eeuter mixed up in this 
kind of thing. ; 

“ Other speeches follovped, and finally walked in procession to the 
new building.'* — Ea&tern Evening Kews^ 

These are what are known as moving speeches. 

“He had noticed the moment he read the letter that the line 
should have been ‘ O wild praetentio referal si Jnpiter annos,' instead 
of beginning, * 0 di pmetentos,* aUi^^Evming 

Of course, of course. Now it all comes back to us. 



MARRIAGE A LA MODE. 

The Mull-Klaw Wedding. 
(From our Nezo Yorh Correspondent) 


PTOOH, OR THE LONDOH CHABITARI. a2. iMi. 

„ Mis, Aphrodite Kl»w, Mowed teoord ot Ihs figures into whioh it 
)DE Wthe six bridesmaids, the Misses runs. The bride’s wedding dress was 

Lr ■ Volumnia Vandercmp, Artemis Chew, of old Olos Vougeot satin with mosaic 

, Jeanne Dare Pogram, Araminta Orom- insertions of jwacock s feathers imitated 
videiit) Bangs Aspasia Conger and Miriam in precious stones. _ She wore a triple 

_ O’ -1 j fia.vo. illnmTnn.f.An hv p. ranmm 


I HAVE just returned from witnessing Otaheite Stodge, the list-nan^d re- 
the most superb scenic happening in placing Miss Sonora Schlumbacher, 


diamond tiara illuminated by a radium 
fountain, and her shoes had belonged 


the whole annals of the New World. 


suffering 


Californian to Marie Antoinette. 


The wedding of Miss M61isande mumps. Eumour credits Miss btoage 
Semiramis Ellaw to the Marquis of with being engaged to Mr. Bolossy 
MuU was solemnised to-day at the Klaw, a brother of the bride, but no 


HINTS ON HEALTH. 
Accoeding to a writer in 


First Church of Barer Thought, Flat- o£ 6 cial announcement has yet been Medtcal l in^, among the symptoms of 
bush Avenue. Dr. van Pelt Blotters made. Miss Stodge’s mother, it may digestive faduxe or slow suicide may 
officiating. be mentioned, was the former Peruvian be mcluded “ a feeling of hghtness and 

m Ti/r T\/r.,p^rrro Princess, Dadapalona Fuflunga, m ease after a substantial meal, hunger 

The Menaced Maequis. of gome two hours subsequently, and 

Though the Marquis of Mull had Onoto Incas. The Princess was sound sleep at night.” As this appears 
received many sinister threatening conspicuous amongst the 6,000 guests to us to open up fresh and absorbing 
letters, no untoward incident occurred in a superb robe of Peruvian pemmican, regions of speculation for the hypochon- 
to mar the harmony of the nuptials, but ^ conical talc helmet with a driac, we have ourselves been at pains 

special precautions had been taken to phosphorescent peak and puma-skin to collect a few similar warnings. As 
guard against accidents, and it was ear-flaps. The service was partly under: — 

noted that the principal actors in the choral nartlv orchestral, but altogether A craving for open-air exercise on a 

^ •L - ■. . i? •rrri-l-'U U O VA ft 


an occasion. 


Escorted by Bloodhounds. 

In addition to a force of 500 police, 


noted that the principal actors in the choral, partly orchestral, but altogether A craving for open-air exercise on a 
ceremony wore a strained expression hioscopic. Mr. Pinkerton presided fine day, coupled with exhilaration 
which hardly accorded with so blissful ^and organ, Mr. Samson and a marked absence of fatigue, is one 

an occasion. Bangs had charge of the instruments of the inost significant symptoms of 

Escoetbd bv Bloodhohnds. of percussion, and Professor Ewseboom approaching . . , 

operated the contrabass tonkophone. Pronounced cheerfulness m the early 

In addition to a force of 500 police, almost forgotten to add that the morning, manifesting itsplf m sustained 

armed with Mauser pistols and sand- ^gi^ers numbered eight, including Lord and jovial conversation at the break- 
bags. who guard outside the Kingander, Mr. Otis Slott, fast-table, very frequently precedes an 

Marquis s hotel, the carriages of the Nahum Titus, Mr. Ignatius Loyola attack of homicidal mania — on the part 

bride and groom were closely guarded ^ ^ ^ Peabody Greathead. of somebody else, 

by a squadron of Pinkerton s mounted „ ^ ringmaster, and Similar hBarity at the evening meal, 

Senator Tertius Cramp wts janitor of increasing towards the close of the day, 
Cuban bloodhound _ m a leash, the ..3 caused by incipient alcohoho 

baying of the formidable quadrupeds voauxj. ■noisoninu 

blending admirably with the salvoes Ooneeotioneet in Exoelsis. ^ Optimism generally, or a disposition 

of artillery which were discharged at wedding cake is generally to look at the bright side of things, 


Cuban bloodhound 


a leash, the 


baying of the formidable quadrupeds vestry 


blending admirably with the salvoes 
of artillery which were discharged at 


Confectionery in Exoelsis. 
The wedding cake is gene 


mtervals by a battery of the Mull admitted to have been the richest and should be regarded with the gravest 
Territorials, who had crossed the i^^rgest example of matrimonial con- suspicion. The patient should at once 
. .tlantic to do honour to then: chief- fQQ^ionery ever constructed. It was consult as many volumes of the medical 
^ „ ten storeys or 100 feet high, and press as may be obtainable. A course 

Scene in the Sanctuary. weighed 20 tons. The confectioners of these, even should it fail to identify 
The church, which is a splendid state that it cost 100,000 dollars, but the precise malady, will almost 


Scene in the Sanctuary. weighed 20 tons. The confectioners of these, even should it fail to identify 
The church, which is a splendid state that it cost 100,000 dollars, but the precise malady, will almost 
specimen of Elamboyant Eococo archi- this is obviously an underestimate. It invariably be found to have removed 
tecture, was profusely decorated with was profusely embellished with cupids, the symptom. 

golden rod and thistle, typifying the farandoles, ghibellines, gobelins, aba- - ^ — ■ == 

significance of the union, and banners cots, holophotes, marabouts and other The Five Hundred Pour Hire, 
emblazoned with the names of the appropriate figures. Ten detectives, Mr. Gulland, Scottish Whip, who 
protagonists of Barer Thought, such as disguised in angelica uniforms with ^as reported to have announced that 
Ulysses Opp, Hendrik van Boogaard, almond-paste buckles, were concealed he w^s already compiling a list of 
and Volney Streaker, were tastefully in the interior, one in each storey, to possible new Peers, has denied the 
disposed along the nave, which was prevent depredations on the part of allegation and attributed the misunder- 
carpeted with rich sables. sweet-toothed kleptomaniacs, standing to the dulness of his Edinburgh 

A List op Luminaries. Mr. Klaw’s Cheque. audience. To compensate for the dis- 


carpeted with rich sables. 

A List op Luminaeies. 


Shortly after the Marquis of MuU Although the presents were of un- appomLm«xiu 
appeared at the altar rail with his best paralleled sumptuousness and splen- imse , ever anima e y 

toan. Lord Ian Plusoardine, the bride dour, they were LfcuraUy eclipsed by the passionate desire to make his pages the 
entered the sanctuary leaning on the chief exhibit of the collekon, Mr. Repository of the best British huin our, 

I arm of her father, Mr. Schenectady P, Klaw’s cheque. This was displayed on prepared to receive the names 
Klaw. She was preceded by two a special stand under a crystal minify- gentlemen volunteering for nobility, 
flower-girls, the Misses Gloriana and ing glass and was guarded by a special publish them m his columns. 

Polyxena IQaw, and two pages, Master posse of detectives dressed as noblemen _ 77 77 

Jared Oelstreich and Master Agag of the Court of Louis XIV. The Better Late than Never. 

Naselheimer, bearing wands of 22-carat amount of the cheque was so porten- ‘‘The Mayor opposed ‘that the 
gold with electrie-lighted tips Behind tons that the resources of wireless 

the bride marched the chief maid of telegraphy are unequal to an accurate 1 Torquay Times, 


standing to the dulness of his Edinburgh 
audience. To compensate for the dis- 
appointment caused by this dementi^ 


Better Late than Never. 

“ The Mayor proposed ‘that the Coronation 
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THE SUBTLETIES OF CRIME. 

(Mr. Winston Churchill, in a published letter, recently referred to a case of burglary ** without any aggravating circumstances.”) 


Cautious Burglar (to whimsical colleague), 

HAGGIIAVATIN* CIRCUMSTANCE.” 


‘Don’t mess the old girl’s new 'ats abaht, 


That'll constitoot a 


TO MY PARTNER FOR THE NEXT DANCE. 

Haste not, I pray you, from the easy-chair, 

The lounge, the sofa, or whatever it be; 

Remain, to all appearance, unaware 
That you arranged, my captivating fair, 

To do a dance with me. 

There was a moment, dear, when I implored, 

And positively wished you, gentle pard. 

To brave with me the much-bebeeswax’d board, 

And both of us were careful to record 
Our pledge upon a card. 

My recollections of the scene are few ; 

I know not rightly why the thing was done; 

1 only know that one delightful view 
Was quite enough to demonstrate that you 
Were looking — well, A1 1 

Sueh was the thought. Then follow’d swift the act- 
The introduction, and the courtly bow. 

The mild persuasion, and the solemn pact 
For Number Ten, which is, in point of fact. 

The one that’s coming now, 

I have perhaps a too “ fantastic too; ” 

I am notorious before I ’ve made 


A single circuit, and my partners slow 
Discreetly down, and think they 'd like to go 
And have some lemonade. 

So will it be with us. The fatal tryst 

Will end in sorrow, as it always ends; 

I am, in many ways, an optimist, 

But I can promise you we should desist 
More enemies than friends. 

Therefore, my Muriel, if I awoke 

An interest, but nothing like a throb, 
Nothing more warm than all these other folk. 
Come, let us dance. We shall, at least, provoke 
The laughter of the mob. 

But if you love me ; if, when I advance, 

Your heart at once begins to hop about; 
Nay, if there be the faintest sort of chance, 
Don’t let us risk it on a beastly dance — 

Let ’s go and sit it out. 

Let them rotate. Let us at least refrain. 

The comfortable chairs will all be free. 
Come, I implore you, when they start again, 
Leave on the instant yon repulsive swain, 

And sit and talk to me. 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(By Mr, Punch's Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

“ You mustn’t kneel, Billy ! Stoop I ** Tliis remark has 
nothing to do with small boys and leap-frog. It was 
what King Edwabd said when Eussell, first and greatest 
of war- correspondents “ hopped ” into the Eoyal presence 
to receive a last addition to the many Orders and medals 
that he had won in his four-score-and-t wo years. Since the 
days when, as an obscure young Irish journalist, a despised 
and unwelcome camp-follower, he fought with angry 
generals in the Crimea for the cause of truth, the dignity 
of his profession, and the welfare of the British soldier, 
in five campaigns and four continents he had placed his 
life fearlessly at the disposal of The Times and his country. 
He had made a few mistakes and troops of friends; had 
upset a Government and saved an army. In India he had 
pleaded for mercy, in America for a wiser judgment of the 
cause at issue between Noith and South. And now he had 
become “Billy” to all men, from the King downwards, 
and was beloved by many of those whom he had most 
freely criticised. Accurate, shrewd, humorous, great- 
hearted, he was a model 
to the war-correspondents 
of the present day, who 
owe to him their advan- 
tageous position at the 
elbow of the Headquarters 
Staff, and may reflect, in 
the rush of their journa- 
listic “ scoops,” that it is 
one thing to get first to 
the telegraph office and 
quite another to make 
literature in the heat of 
battle. I have much to 
say about The Life of Sir 
William Iloicard Bussell 
(Muhray), but I must con- 
fine myself to this, that 
its author, Mr. J. B. 

Atkins (a good ’un, heart 
and hand, a worthy spokes- 
man of that other Atkins 
whose Christian name is 
Thomas, and himself a war-correspondent of great experience 
and distinction) has done his work most modestly and well. 
He has let “ Billy ” Eussell tell his own story as nearly 
as possible in his own words, so that Eussell himself and 
Dickens and Thackeray and Delane and Bismarck and 
WoLSELEY and Evelyn Wood and Outeam and Colin 
Campbell and Lincoln and Eaglan and a whole host of 
nineteenth- century heroes are presented with lifelike 
fidelity in the pages of this fascinating book. And the 
word-pictures are so good that it 's truly a ease of “ Thank 
you, Mister Atkins . . . when the drum begins to roll.” 


theorist's delight on discovering in Oriselda, the intelligent 
and ultra-feminine, a devout disciple. Conceive her qualms 
on beholding the devout disciple of an ideal threatening to 
become a strict and literal practitioner. Conceive, lastly, 
my interest and amusement throughout, as I watched the 
passionate romance of Griselda undoing for Delicia her 
heartless creed as surely as the heartless creed of Delicia 
was undoing for Griselda her passionate romance. Such a 
nice theme of true comedy required the most delicate 
handling, but it could not have been left with a more 
capable and ingenious manipulator than Mr. Laurence 
North. His supers are as lively as his protagonists ; his 
milieu is every-day but original ; and particularly I applaud 
him for his creation of one of the very few human K.C.’s 
of modern fiction. Had I waited to write this notice by 
the cold light (if any) of day, I should have made no 
difference, save to quarrel with the author over the manner 
of his epilogue. 

I must confess that I always find it very fascinating to 
read about anyone else having his leg pulled, and Mr. Beam 
Stoker’s book. Famous Impostors (Sidgwick and Jackson), 

provides such delights in 



THE 


It is midnight, and I have just finished Imjpatient 
Griselda (daintily published by Martin Secker). Let 
me heap injudicious praise upon it at once, before I have 
time to become professionally captious. Delicia Hepburn 
went out into the world in her early and impressionable 
youth and absorbed ideas. She became not a Suffragette, 
but a daring and persuasive advocate of the higher 
emancipation of woman. Her theories she put into print 
but not into practice, for there came into her life at the 
critical juncture a wise and witty husband, who knew 
exactly how to deal with her. Conceive, however, the 


abundance. The subjects 
are treated biographically, 
but the author, in dealing 
with his facts, has brought 
to their arrangement the 
skilled novelist’s instinct 
for what is interesting. 
His net embraces typical 
impostors from the least to 
the greatest, from the 
Wandeiing Jcic and Jinny 
Bingham (who was known 
as Mother Damnable) to 
Princess Olive, who cut 
at the throne of England, 
and Arthur Orton, the 
Tichborne Colossus. We 
have Theodore Hook, who 
for a hoax filled Berners 
Street with tradesmen’s 
I carts calling at an inoff’en- 

' sive-looking house with a 

brass plate. We have John Law, who gave France a 
huge financial boom and knocked the bottom out of it all 
in a few months. We have the unscrupulous quack, 
Cagliostro. We have Perkin Warbeck, the pretender. 
And we have finally Queen Elizabeth, whom quite a 
number of people believe to have been a man. Mr. Stoker 
puts her case judicially, but I think he is nearly convinced 
of the truth of the Gloucestershire tradition which tells of 
the Pidncess dying as a child and of the substitution of 
the Bisley boy. Personally I can seldom trust myself wdth 
such mysteries, because I find somehow that I have 
generally an unreasonable leaning towards the improbable 

and unaccepted solution. But the Maiden Queen Think 

how small Ealeigh would have felt that muddy day 1 ' 


PRIYATE LITK OF OUR PUBLIO MEH. 
1, The Juggler at Breakfast. 


A pretty Compliment. 

A correspondent informs us that at the last scientific 
meeting of the Zoological Society Mr. Oldfield Thomas 
described a collection of mammals from Eastern Asia, and 
stated that, in recognition of the help given by the Duke 
of Bedford in forming this collection, he proposed to name 
a new species of Striped Shrew after the Duchess. 
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CHARIVARIA. 

The annexation of Canada by the 
United States would, it is now rumoured, 
be considered an unfriendly act by 
Germany. .. 

The Prime Minister of Quebec, 
speaking on the crisis, remarked that 
it was the desire of the Government to 
make Quebec the centre of the pulp 
and paper industry of the world. It 
might start by making pulp of those 
reciprocity proposals. 

With regard to the new prison reform 
system there is, we hear, some little 
discontent in petty criminal circles 
owing to the fact that only persons 
who can be properly described as 
habitual offenders are to come under 
the scheme, and a condition precedent 
is that the last offence shall have 
been a serious one. However a deter- 
mined effort will be made to rise to the 
occasion by aiming at the high standard 
required. ^ ^ 

* 

The Turkish Government has un- 
doubtedly been standing on its dignity. 
The latest rumour is that representa- 
tions have been made by the Porte to 
the Quai d’Orsay in respect of the 
recent mobbing of wearers of harem 
costumes in Paris. 

i[i ^ sis 

Meanwhile the advocates of the 
trouser skirt deny that aU is lost, and 
there is some talk of trying to inaugu- 
rate an All Breeches Shopping Week. 

sis sis 

One great advantage of the new 
Standard bread seems to have escaped 
the notice of the general public. Owing 
to its dark complexion it does not show 
finger-marks. This should mean a 
considerable saving in some of our 
minor restaurants. 

Dr. Hyslop, late of Bethlem Eoyal 
Hospital, is continuing to air his views 
on the Post-Impressionists. In some 
quarters it is felt that it is somewhat 
unfair to trace a likeness between the 
works of these modern masters and 
those of imbeciles, seeing that the 
latter are not always in a position to 
defend themselves against the charge. 

The new proprietor of the Strand 
Theatre, which has not hitherto been 
too successful, has decided to change its 
name to the Whitney. It seems queer 
that no one should have thought of this 
before. It is quite possible that the 
cause of its failure to attain a sticcdsfou 
has now been discovered. 

More evidence that the female is no 


longer the w^eaker sex! We quote 
from an account in The Irish Times 
of a Ball at Ely House: — ‘‘L ady 
Lyttelton canied a bouquet of silver 
roses, and Miss Coote in pale blue."' 

It is said that lace waistcoats may 
come into fashion for men. We pre- 
sume that the cut of the waistcoat will 
be what is known in lunacy circles as 
“ straight.” 

More than £600,000 worth of 
cigarettes, the American Consul states, 
were imported into Shanghai last year. 
They are, he says, taking the place of 
opium. It is doubtful, however, whether 
they will do so much harm. 

^ sjc 

A wealthy Moscow merchant who is 


about to celebrate his golden wedding 
has, we are told, sent out invitations 
engraved on thin sheets of gold, worth 
£5 each. This is the sort of admission 
card which a mean host requires the 
guest to bring with him and give up 
at the door. ^ 

An advertisement says there are “7 

Days and 7 Ways of enjoying 

Sardines. Monday for breakfast, 
Tuesday for tea, Wednesday as hors 
d’oeuvre, Thursday on toast, Friday as 

fish ’ * W e have sometimes heard 

it alleged that sardines are not always 
sardines, but we did think that they 
were invariably fish. 


Warning to Morning Post contri- 
butors : — Wire Wake I 
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HUMOURS OF ANNEXATION. 

Dedicated to Messrs, Taft and Kkox. 

[Mr. Esox, U.S.A. Secretary of State, at a dinner g^en in 
Wasliington in his honour, is reported to ***,? 

Presidj!.nt’s speech with the following witticisni ; , ®y 

think next we’re after Australia.” (Laughter.) Sti^ to emnktion 
by this jeu d;e^vrU, Mr. Tapi is aUeged to have remarked : If we are 
going to cmbai-k on the annexation business, we must at the earliest 
Ipirortunity annex the Aurora borealis.” Further laughter was pro- 
Yoked by this sally.] 

When a talk of wiping up a sister nation 
Sent a flutter round the Ministerial camp 
When there broke, in fact, a cry lor annexation 
Through the nostrils of a party known as Champ ; 

In the course of honorific Saturnalia, 

He for whom they felled the fatted ox 
Calculated they would soon absorb Australia, 

And the laughter set ’em shaking in their socks 
At the persiflage of Secretary Knox. 

Close upon that elemental flash of humour 
Came an effort from another local wit. 

One by whom, if we may credit native rumour. 
After-dinner sides are regularly split ; 

“ Following up,’’ said he, “ its vici triiDuphdlis, 

Lo, our Eagle — every plume become a shaft — 

Will at once annex Aurora Borealis I ” 

And the feasters, full and generous, loudly laughed 
At tho badinage of bully Billy Taft. 

Thus the shameless Champ has had his notion shivered 
By tl e ridicule that cracks a folly’s crust, 

Yet so lightly and so gracefully delivered 
That a smile adorns his features in the dust ; 

Ay, and we, who may not hope to touch these levels, 

Feel a natural envy gnaw our British breast, 

When we read about the mirth that marked their revels, 
When we think that even we might learn to jest, 
Sitting there imbibing humour ot the best. 0. S. 

AT THE SIGN OF THE HARROW. 

{IV dh Ajpclogiesto the Conductors of the Sign of the Plough in 
The Cornhill Magazine,"') 

II. On the Life op Justice Onoocool Chunder 
Mookerjee 


1. What was the comment of little Mookerjee’s Moulovee, 

“ senile as lie was and grown grey in the profession of a 
tutor,” upon his pupil's extraordinary precocity ? Anstoer : 
That “it was to him quite a wonderment wrought by a 
little mechanism of flesh and blood.” 

2. Did Mookerjee show any quarrelsome or resentful 
tendencies rs a schoolboy ? Answer : No. “ Little Mook- 
erjee never had a snip-snap with any of his college boys, 
and was indeed of so forbearing a disposition that he would 
not even notice what impulsive natures would have 
signally retaliated as an insult,” 

3. In what manner did' he protest when “ a Cyclopean 
English sailor” came out of the Ochterlony monument, 
and, after giving him “ a severe blow on his head, which 
rendered him impercipient for a few moments,” referred to 
liim as a “ niggar ” ? Ansioer ; It “ stung little Mookerjee 
to the quick, and he addressed his rude assailant for more 
than an hour . . . enlarging on the duty of regarding all 
men as fellow-brethren.” 

4. Was the family left well- or ill-provided for at his 
father’s decease? Answer: “The family was threatened 
with Barmecide feast.” 

5. What was Onoocool Chimder’s “first business on 
making an income ” ? Answer : “ To extricate his family 


from the difficulties in which it had been lately enwrapped 
and to restore happiness and sunshine “to , those sweet and 
i well-beloved faces on which*^ he had not* seen the soft and 
I fascinating beams of a simper for many a grim-visaged 

^ 6.' How was his health affected in July, 1869 ? Answer ; 

“ He was attacked with a doloriferous boil.” - . 

7. Would you ^ay that he was, or was not, “ orthodox 
to that pitch, as there are many Bramins now who, after 
having perpetrated heaps of the lowest dregs ” 0 f vice, 
would go and bathe once in the Ganges . . . haying a 
faith in that stream as one having the power to absterse 
one’s heart from sin, they will go on committing sin till 
they pop' off”? Answer: He was not., “.He had no 
such troth in the Ganges and feared the very name of sin.” 

8. Give some description of his personal appearance. 
A?tswer : “ When a boy he was filamentous, but gradually 
in the course of time he became plump as a partridge . . . 
He was neither a Brobdignagian nor a Liliputian, but a 
man of mediocre size, fair complexion, well-shaped nose, 
hazel eyes, and ears well proportioned to the face, \yhich 
was of a little round cut with a wide front and rubiform 
lips. He had moulded arms and legs, and the palms of his 
hands and feet were very small and thick ^ with their 
proportionate fingers. His head was large, it had very 
thin hairs on it ; and he had a moustache not close set and 
a little brownish on the top of his upper lip.” 

9. In what condition did he make his last exit from 
his court ? Ajmoer; “ He left like a toad under a harrow.^^’ 

10. How may we ascertain from Justice Mookerjee s 
own statement the age at which his father died ? Answer : 

“ My father went to reside with the morning stars at about 
this age of mine.” (Last words of Justice Mookerjee, who 
is stated by his biographer to have departed this liie at the 
age of forty-two.) . ’ “ ^ , 

’ 11. What effect had “ the doctors’ ' puissance and knack 

of medical knowledge” on their patient? Answer: It 
proved, after all, as if to milk the ram . - . He remained 
sotto voce for a few hours and then went to God at about 

6 P.M.” 

i, 12. Describe the condition of his home after his decease. 
Answer: “ The house presented a second Babel or a pretty 
kettle of fish.” i 

In the opinion of Mr. Punchy the best set of answers 
was received from Sooshen Sheekhur Pukkabhoy, Esq., 
’ 16, Cheechy Terrace, Bayswater, W. S’. A. 


Another Event of the Coronation Year. 

From a pamphlet : — 

“We are enthralled by a two-lieaded dragon. "With one maw it 
protects the dog in the manger, w.th the other it attacks improve- 
ments.” 

XJp maws and at them ! | 

“Until children get accustomed to the oil, they take it more easily 
if the nose is pinched when it is offered to them.” — Our Home. [ 

And stiU more easily if the leg is pulled and the oil offered 
to them as golden syrup. 

“ Improving a coroner in the borough of Dunstable. Cost, 
£ 1 , 170 . Gmnt, £ 390 .” — Liverpool Daily Post, 

He must have been very bad; even worse than they 
thought. 

“ Whist Drive and Supper, | 

AT Elms Hotel. Bare. i 

Dress Optional.” 

For once this last line comes as rather a relief. 1 
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The Moose. “THAT’S ALL RIGHT, MV DEAR FELLOW. I KNEW IT WAS ONLY YOUR CHAFF WHEN YOU TALKED OF 
ALLOWING ME; AND OF COURSE I TOO NEVER SERIOUSLY THOUGHT OF SWALLOWING YOU." 
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LEAVING NOTHING TO OHANOB. 

‘ ‘ He [the late Mr. Marion Crawford] was so 
scrupulous that he would not wte about any 
subject of which he had not personally and 
practically mastered the details. * A Koman 
Singer ' was the outcome of years of familiarity 
with the musical life of Rome ; for ‘ Maiietta : 
a Maid of Venice ' he went into every process 
of Venetian glass work on the spot. In order 
to write ‘Marzio*s Crucifix’ Crawford became 
a silversmith, making his own designs and 
beating them out in the metal in lovely classic 
forms. For ‘The Witch of Prague’ he went 
and lived in that oity and learned .Bohemian, 
which Mrs. Hugh Fraser says was the seven- 
teenth language he had acquired.” 

Westminister Gazette. 

With this example before them some 
of our more energetic novelists are 
already deep in their autumn campaign. 
Mr. Arnold Bennett has just begun 
a trifle of some 260,000 words, which he 
will have ready by April, the only delay 
being due to the difficulty of obtaining 
a first-hand knowledge of the inner 
life of an Oswestry house-agent in the 
comparatively brief time at his dis- 
posal. He is, however, confident of 
success. 

Mr. Silas K. HocKiNa, whose name 
has been not inaptly described as more 
American than the Americans, is making 
a departure in fiction, his next book 
being devoted to an intimate study of 


the Smart Set. With this obj ect in view 
he has taken a suite of rooms in a Gower 
Street boarding house and a season 
ticket for the Brondesbury Eink. A 
human document of unusual value and 
courage is anticipated. 

Mr. B. M. Forster, in order to prepare 
for his next novel, Norfolk's Treat, is 
adding a new and more comfortable 
arm-chair to his study. 

The Chevalier Le Queux, whose 
accuracy is only equalled by his 
distinction, has taken rooms in Sidney 
Street in order that nothing actual 
may be lacking from his forthcoming 
romance of anarchy, which will be 
entitled The Badmm Boinh. 

There is no truth in the rumour that 
in order to fit himself for his new novel 
Mr. Henry James is attending a series 
of classes on elementary syntax. 

Considerable anxiety is felt by the 
friends of Mr. E. S. Hichens at the 
startling news which has reached them 
from Taormina. In order to get an 
inside view of the operations of the 
Sicilian brigands for his next romance, j 
Mr. Hichens has joined one of the most 
active bands under the picturesque alias 
of Malatesta Spaghetti. 

Undeterred by the criticism passed 
on his humanitarian methods by a 


writer in the Nineteenth Century, Mr. t 
John Galsworthy has, so we are 
assured, been recently seen in the 
picturesque garb of a Dartmoor shep- 
herd in the neighbourhood of Ohagford, 
where he is engaged on his new play, 
entitled Preventive Detention, 

The prowess of Mr. E. Phillips 
Oppenheim on the Norfolk links is 
well known. With the view, however, 
of lending an intimate touch to his 
new novel he has apprenticed himself 
to a well-known club-maker at St. 
Andre'ws. The title of his forthcoming 
romance is The Schenectady Mystery, 
in which a Scotch professional is un- 
justly accused of murdering a rival 
with the deadly weapon in question. 

“ The Grown Prince, accompanied by Sir John j 
Hewett, readied Allahabad on Wednesday 
evening from the shooting camp in the 
Mirzapnr District. The last day’s shoot was 
most successful, a tigress and two cabs tailing 
to the Prince’s rifle.” — The Ttorieer, 

Motor buses, of course, are very wild 
this year. 

Gilding Refined Gold. 

From an advt. for a partner ; — 
“Solicitors' references required from honour- i 
able gentlemen only.” — JournaX (f 
. ThotogroLfhy, 
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HAROLD IN INDIA. 

[Mr. HAr.OLD Begbie, the eu ogist of Mr. 
Lloyd Gzokge, the interpreter of Sir Oliver 
Lodge and the champion of the oppressed 
agi’icultural labourer, is visiting India for the 
first time.J 

There is bliss on the banks of the 
Ganges, 

There is glee in the vales of Assam, 
There is mirth in the halls that are 
Eanji's 

And joy in the heart of their Jam. 
The bazaars of remote Tinnevelly 
Eesound with the din of the drum, 
And they 're holding high revel at 
Delhi, 

For Begbie has come ! 

Will they make him a Eajah, I wonder, 
And grant him a special salute ? 

Will he hold a Durbar at Secunder- 
abad, or prefer to be mute? 

Will the morals of Simla distress him ? 

Will he highly approve of the Taj ? 
W^ill he visit Lord Habdh^ge and 
bless him, 

Or boycott the Eaj ? 

Will he scale with the ease of a squirrel 
The perilous peaks of Nepal ? 

Will he back Mr. Valentine Ghirol, 
Will he stand by Keir Hardie, or 
fall? 

Will he traverse the passes of Sikkim? 
Will he track the. wild ass'*' to his 
lair? 

When he sees the wild pig, will he 
stick him, 

Or will he forbear? 

Will the Akhond of Swat’s jubilation 
Be pleasant or painful to see ? ' 

Will the Begums of Oude in rotation 
Invite him to afternoon tea ? 

Will he cross to Colombo and Kandy ‘ 
By boat or by aeroplane? 

Will he mount to the hills in a dandy 
Or travel by train? 

I know not ; but this I am sure of — 

A man of his stamp and his school 
Is bound to discover the cure of 
Whatever is wrong with our rule. 

And his style in \ts tropical fervour 
Will wholly outdazzle The Mail, 

And make the full-blooded Observer 
Look perfectly pale. 

For there *s none “who can ladle out 
butter 

So deftly on demagogues’ heads ; 
There is none who on snipe of the 
gutter 

A richer eulogium sheds. 

There is none so unbridled in praising 
The aims of St. David Lloyd 
George ; 

* *‘Tlie wild a:s ... is confined to the sandv 
deserts of Sind and Cutch, where, from its 
speed and timidity, it is almost unapproach- 
able.** — JBHtannica. vol. x'v 
p. 380. 


There is none more efficient in raising 
A delicate gorge. 

He will tell without any compunction 
The steepest of tales of the plains. 
And discourse with impartial unction 
Of rajahs and ryots and rains ; 

The jungle will gather new glories 
When Begbie has threaded its brakes, 
x\nd gleaned a new budget of stories 
Of tigers and snakes. 

But what India gains by his teaching 
We lose while our Harold ’s away ; 
And Peers, undeterred by his preaching, 
Will resume their nefarious sway. 
Unabashed by the Savonarola 
Who lashes the sins of the age, 

They 11 play on the godless pianola 
And wildly rampage. 

So when he has fittingly carolled 
The praise of the fabulous East 
We 11 hail the return of our Harold, 
Democracy’s lyric high priest. 

For while he is absent there shineth . 

No star on the pathway of Hodge, 
And, reft of his trumpeter, pineth 
Sir Oliver Lodge. 

ROSY. 

“ And how did the new horse go ? ” 
I asked in the intervals of puffing at 
the spirit lamp. 

“ Like that.” The youngest subal- 
tern nodded grimly. 

“Like what?” 

>-‘\Like_- you sound blowing out the 
thingamy.”. 

I offered him the sympathy of a 
great silence and a cup of tea. 

“It wasn't obvious, was it — ^not as 
if she ’d had a spavin or been fired for 
curby hocks or anything like that ? It 
was all inside, you know, and the hair 
on her beastly face prevented one from 
seeing, that she was pale or anything. 
She was a nice-looking mare, wasn’t 
she?” 

I assured him that I had never seen 
an animal with a sweeter expression or 
a better permanent wave in her tail. 

“And yet, after all, I ’d have done 
better to stick *to the twelve-pounder — 
but one never knows.” 

“Two might have,” I said, “if one 
had been a vet.” 

He seemed a trifle hurt at that, so I 
pla 3 ’ed a molhfying question upon him. 
“ What have you called her ? ” 
“Eose,” he made answer softly, and 
appeared red-faced from hunting his 
tea-spoon, which had taken cover 
behind the right-hand back leg of his 
chair. 

“Eose?” 

He grinned painfully, and the exi- 
gencies of his dejected attitude revealed 
the startling fact that he was wearing 
pink socks. I looked up, and my 


eyes were confronted by a purpfe neck- 
tie. I was not mistaken. 

“ You are in trouble, my friend ? ” 
'He nodded wearily. 

“ I had named her after Eosy 
O’Callian.” He hung his well-oiled 
young head. 

“ Did she seem pleased ? ” 
“Pleased?” He put his tea-cup 
into safety and shrugged his shoulders. 

“ That isn’t the worst of it, though. 
I went to the meet yesterday a hopeful, 
happy man; to-day I know that my 
mare isn’t as sound as a vrorn-out 
‘hairy,’ that the prettiest girl in the 
county is laughing at me and that her 
mother is thirsting for my blood,” 

“ Lady O’Callian ? ” 

“ Yes. It happened like this. We 
had one short run and lost again. I 
was beginning to find out what my 
brute was made of — in fact she was 
pretty well confiding it to the whole 
field— and when I rode up'^to Eosy 
whilst we were waiting at the next 
covert she would pretend that my poor 
brute was a motor — said that so long 
as my engine was making such a noise 
I shouldn’t need to sound the horn.” 

“I see. And did she know about 
the mare’s, name. then? ” . . 

.“ Yes, I had told her at the meet.’! 

“ And she wasn’t flattered ? ” 

“ I don’t believe she was. She said 
it was rather an anachronism ; seemed 
to think it was a bit rough on her, and 
asked me if I’d mind telling people; 
that it was the other way round and 
they had named her after the horse.” , ^ 
I pressed a tea-cake upon him and 
awoke him from a mournful reverie. 

“ What ’s in a name? ” I asked him.' 
“ A good deal. What was I telling 
you — about the run? Well, you can 
guess that after Eosy had said that 
about the horn I didn’t feel over-cheer-] 
ful, and when the fox broke at last I 
thought I ’d make just one effort not to 
look quite such a fool. We had ^ 
brisk quarter-of-an-hour, and it seemed 
to me that pretty well all the field 
went by me. Then they checked again] 
and, when the stragglers came up, for 
a wonder Eosy’s mother was among 
them and simply covered with mud.” i 
“ Well, if she was covered with mud; 
somebody must be due to alter his 
land valuation forms, I think.” I 
made the remark as an interjection] 
and he disregarded it. ■ 

“Lady O’Callian came straight ujj 
to me and spoke. ‘Mr. Smithson,? 
she said, ‘ do you call yourself ? ’ I 
explained to her that I never .call 
mj^self ; that I always leave it to my 
servant to wake me when he brings 
my shaving water. ‘I mean, is it 
Smithson’ your friends call you ? ’ she 
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'went* on,' and her face grew red. I 
‘really had begun to. feel awfully pleased 

K er' coining to ask all those friendly 
questions, and I told her that 
though some of my friends call me 
‘Smithson’ I like it best when they 
rhake it *. Freddy.’ ” 

“Do you?” she said. “Well, let me 
assure you, young man, that I don’t 
like such familiarities, and I won’t 
have you calling me by my Christian 
; name, or swearing at me either, so 
! take care' of that.” * 

“I told her that I had never done 
such a thing in all my life.” 

5 “ OH ! ” she said ; “ then what was 
that you .said when I ’d taken .a toss 
into the ditch a couple of fields beyond 
there, and you ^jumped right over me, 
if it wasn’t ‘Get up, Rosy, you old fool I ’ 
j — ^tell me that.” 

■ “ Awful ! Did she believe when you 
explained about the horse ? ” 

; i He shook his head. “I couldn’t 
^ very well ! ” 

: < “ Of course her name is ‘ Rosy ’ too 1 
You hadn’t dreamed that she' ^was 
lying there.” 

, ^ “No; it was perfectly true. Do 
I you think I like the idea of jumping 
j Qver Rosy’s mother? It ’s not — nice.” 
, The youngest subaltern sighed as he 
got up to go. . “It’s over,” he said 
sadly. “ My day ’s done, my dream ’s 
finished ; I ’mi. miserable outcast, and, 
as the poet Johnnies say, troubles 
never.come singly. I ’ve lost my flask'.” 


THE DUNMOW DOODLE-DOO. 

There is good news for the lovers of 
animal -and mechanical noise, for the 
first pubHc cock-crowing competition 
in England is to be held at Dunmow 
shortly, under the auspices of the 
district poultry association. The donor 
of the first prize, Mr. J. W. Robertson 
Scott, of Great Canfield, stated the 
other day that in Belgium he found 
such -competitions for cockerels to be 
very popular and useful, presenting all 
the excitement of coclc-fighting without 
the brutality. 

I However, the cockerels are not going 
to have it all their own way in rural 
Essex. Already we hear of a dog- 
barking tournament, promoted by the 
Ladies’ Kennel Club of Great Baddow. 
A sine qu^ non for entry is that the 
competitor’s voice shall be able 'to 
carry as far as Chelmsford, three miles 
off, and wake the inhabitants thereof 
on a still, moonlight night. 

As J. counterblast to this, the little 
village of Matching, not far away, has 
developed a promising feline orchestra 
of entirely local talent. After pains- 
taking selection and weeding-out of 
inefficient performers, the impresario 



Vo ce from Below, “ Harold, you mustn’t interrupt the plumbers at their wo rk 

DEAR." 

Harold. “ It ’s all right, mother. I ’m only talking to the man who sits on the 

STAIRS AND DOES NOTHING.” 


has succeeded in getting together a 
quartet of tomcats of very powerful 
timbre, and the rest of the village are 
of opinion that he ought to take them 
on tour. They are therefore open to 
engagements to execute serenades and 
aubades in town or country. Strictly 
refined. Special terms for Charities 
and Hospitals. 

In West Ham, too, the leading 
costermongers are bestirring them- 
selves. A donkey-braying competition 
has just been organised, the prize 
carrot going to the entrant whose 
musical effort is longest sustained 
and has a dying fall of the deepest 
melancholy. The voice-trials are 
voted to be very good sport, and far 
more harmonious and stimulating than 
the debates of the borough council. 


The organ-grinders of Saffron Hill, 
encouraged also by recent dicta of 
Mr. Plowden, are holding a similar 
contest. .The instrument which drowns 
all the rest will receive special per- 
mission to play outside Marylebone 
Police Court during the hours of 
session. The artiste, it is thought, 
will be improving the stamina and 
powers of resistance of the presiding 
magistrate and other parties in court, 
and will be amply rewarded by the 
sallies from the bench, when duly 
interpreted: ’ Zia-zAo. 

Peers below Par. 

The Lethbridge Daily Herald refers 
to the recent marriage of Miss Zena 
Dare with “ the second son of Discount 
Esher.” 
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THE ALTRUISTS. 

Chapteb I. 

The Manager knocked at the door 
of the editorial sanctum and came in 
briskly. 


“ But the chief question is, what sort 
of competition ? 


is even more especially one for the 
country grower, who can give his 
carnations the open air and exercise of 


“Weil there it is. Think it over, will which they are so much in need. It 
ou? And ask Parsons. He’s fnll of is generally considered, lioweyer that 


Hallo, I mnst be off.” 


“ Ah,” said the Editor, “ here you .^yent out to lunch, 
are. Good. Help yourself.” 

The Manager sat down and helped 
himself. “Well?’* said tl 

“ Well,” said the Editor, “ you see “ How do you g] 
how it is. Our campaign on behalf of the Manager. 


Chapter II. 


And he the suburban gardener will stand the 
best chance, as this delicate flower, 
with its fondness for animal society, 
thrives most strongly in the neigh- 


nimseii Well ?** said the Editor next day. bourhood of cats. 

“ Weil ” said the Editor, “ you see - How do you grow carrots ? *’ asked “ It is hoped that a feeling ot loyalty 
how it is. Our campaign on behalf of the Manager. (carnations being the Cor^^^ 

Standard Butter, including the— er— ” -I don’tknow,** said the Editor coldly. wiU induce ev^ybody to enter for this 


he glanced at a copy of his paper — 
“ah, yes, the salt and the yellow 


‘ I suppose in the ground. 
“ It was Parsons’ idea. 


Why ? ’* competition. You may not win ^ the 
He said we great prize, you may not even win a 


ochre, has certainly done an immense might give a prize for the best bunch medal, but our advertisers will at 
amount of good to the country ** of carrots. I don’t quite know what have the consolation of knowing that 


amount of good to the country 

“And to ourselves,” put in the 
Manager tactlessly. “The butter 

advertisements last week came to^ ” 

The !^itor looked at him blankly. 

“ But there comes a point where one’s 
; influence ceases.” 

I “ Yes,” sighed the Manager. “ This 
week they only came to ” 


in the be meant.” you have bought a packet of seeds.” 

butter “ If Parsons tries to be funny again The Editor put down his proof and 

0 ^ ” in this olflce he 11 have to go. We’ve rang the bell. “Who wrote this and 

nkly. warned him once before.” gave the whole show away ? ” he asked 

re one’s “Still,” persisted the Manager, the Sub- editor sternly. “Parsons? 
“there /is something in the idea. Thank you. Will you say I should 
“ This Carrots come from seeds, don’t they ? ” like to speak to him ? ” A. A. M. 

“I dare say,” said the Editor ========= 


Manager. 


The Editor coughed and turned to indifferently. . 

his desk, “ I sketched out a little idea “Well, if we gave a prize for the A TEOPICAL BIED BOOK. 
thismorning,”hewenton, “which might best bunch of carrots — of not less than nf tronic feather 

keep up interest for a few days twelve sprays. ShTXtX h^ 

longer. It s ]ust an magm^y con- people who went m for it would natoaUy P 

versation and goes hke this : The want to buy seeds and— and loam and go ffvon blue ^ 
following dialogue’ was overheard at things. And so the people who had p J macaw and bee-bird 
a weU-known West-end dairyman’s seeds and loam to sell would naturaUy ’and gay South-sea hir’d, 

yesterday afternoon ; — want to An a. bln win cr 

Lodi/ Blank. Will yon send up six ' <‘lsee,”tbeEditormtermptedhastily. ^ 

pounds of hutter to Berkeley Square “You mean that we should stimulate 
to-morrow, instead of the usual four? the small gardener and instil a, love of 


DairyTiian, Certainly, my lady. {To nature in the hearts of the people ? 


Assistant) Six pounds of butter for 
Lady Blank.* 

“ And then we could put a little note 


Br yes. That ’s what I meant.” 

It had better be a flower, I think.” 
Buttercups or chrysanthemums or 


All a-blowing, ' 

And a-glowing 
In a blaze of rainbow hue, — 

No such colours have been seen since 
Eden’s Zoo ! 

Does your artist set me dreaming 
Of warm tides o’er coral creaming, 


underneath, something in this manner : something,” said the Manager vaguely. Qf j^be moonlight on the South Pacific 
' The above is typical of what is going What did we decide was going to swells, 

on every day in the West-end of be the Coronation flower ?” asked the Of the palms where monkeys caper, 

London. The denizens of Park Lane, Editor suddenly. “Was it the pansy?” Of the tamarind and tapir, 


Curzon Street and Cadogan Square are 
as insistent upon Standard Butter as 


tor suddenly. “Was it the pansy?’ 

“ Eose, wasn’t it ? ” Of gorillas, 

“ Well, we can find out from^ Qj. yanillas 

Ah, now I remember.^^ The carnation.” vales of hot Seychelles, 

“ Why carnation ? ” And the paleness of the orchid’s waxen 

“I haven’t an idea. These things ^ells? 
have to be decided soniehow. Well, 

then, there we are.” Nay, to me each gaudy feather 

Brings the waiting brown of heather, 
Chapter ill. Brings the nip of Northern Springtime, 

“ The announcement we made y ester- Northern skies, 
day of a prize of £1,000,000 for the Somewhere west av7ay from Eorres, 
best bunch of carnations, includiug Where the snow is in the corries, 
not more than twelve spikes, has been And the twining 

received with startling enthusiasm by And the shining 

all the seedsmen of the Empire. A very - Of the Findhorn in my eyes ; 

pleasing feature of the correspondence For to me you seem to speak of salmon 


are families in less fashionable parts Ah, now I remember. The carnation. 


of the Metropolis.’ You see what I » Why carnation ? ” 
mean?” “I haven’t an idea. These things 

“ Good,” said the Manager. have to be decided smiiehoiv. Well, 

“It was just an idea,” said the then, there we are.” 

Editor modestly. “ It occurred to me ^ jt-t 

in the train. But it is time we thought Ohapt 

of something else. Something entirely “ The announcement we made y ester- 

new. Now have you any ideas? ” day of a prize of £1,000,000 for the 
The Manager thought profoundly. best bunch of carnations, includiug 
“What about Standard Jam?” be not more than twelve spikes, has been 
said at last, “ including the raspberry received with startling enthusiasm by 
and eighty per cent, of the splinters.” all the seedsmen of the Empire. A very ■ 
“No, no,” said the Editor im- pleasing feature of the correspondence 
patiently. “ Something on entirely which poured in yesterday was the 


Chapter HI. 

“ The announcement we made yester- 
day of a prize of £1,000,000 for the 
best bunch of carnations, includiug 


different lines.” 

The Manager thought again. 


number of congratulations from well- 
known firms, A still more pleasing 


“ The Church Choir gave the opening item, a 


Of course,” the Editor went on, feature, however, was the number oi glee, ‘in the hour of softened splendour,’ which 


“ we can always fall back on a com- advertisements, 
petition of some kind. You increase “ The compel 
the intelligence of the country — for the Londc 
“ And the circulation.” bsing notorious' 


advertisements. was followed by ‘Absence* at a later stage.*’ — 

“ The competition is especially one ^'urrey Mirror. 
for the London grower, carnations We have often noticed this effect at 


bsing notoriously partial to smoke. 


It 1 village concerts. 
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STORIES FOR UNCLES. 

{Being Extracts from the MSS, of a Six-Year Niece,) 
The Battle of Pinkee. 

I BEDCATE these stories to my afecshnate uncle with 
love from Alice he is older than me but I will be as old 
as him sumday and he will then kno wot care I took of 
him now the battle that you are just going to read which is 
the battle of Pinkre between the Prench and the English 
was a very firce battle, the English arme had 5403fch men 
and the French arme had 8924th but the French King was 
in an awful state. ^ 

But I must first tell you about a boy whose name was 
James Frederick this boy was the son of the last King of 
England who had not been a properly King but had been an 
egsile and had died there leeving his son swiving but this 
son did not kno ho was a King he only spected it he was 
not James the first or James the second his royl name was 
James the nothing and he lived by hisself in a cottage. 

One morning James got up erly before brekfus and walked 
up a hill what he new and on the top of the hill he found a 
palis what he didnt kno so he said to hisself sumbody ’s put 
up this palis I must go in and see about it so he went into 
a mense salune. There was a lether bag on a table and when 
James touched it it broke open and a lot of gold rushd out 
Haha said James stufing the gold into his pockets Haha 
I will bie canon balls with this but at this moment a tal 
dark man with a bierd burst into the room when the boy 
James sor the man he new he must make an escuse so he 
looked at the man and said If you plees Sir your chimnies 
want sweeping but the man looked at him and said Well and 
your nose wants wiping. The man was the French King 
and after this they hated one anuther. 


Now I will get back to the battle by this time James had ' 
cum to the throne and the French King’s name was' 
Charles, The foot soldiers had thire guns and the Kinc^s 
had thire sords and helmets and thire were korprils with • 
flags. ^ The French King was in grate trouble beeas he 
had just had a little baby girl and had noone to look 
after it so he could not do much in fighting. One day 
when the little French girl was ten years old and she 
was playing in the garden a soldier came and said 
ib her Were is the King. Why she said. Becas the 
English are coming. What the English are coming so 


tire coming, wnau tne Jlinglish are coming, go 
and gather up the arme quick quick. I can’t do it said 
the soldier runing at the same time I can’t do it beeas 
thire trampling down the corn oh were is the King, 
The little girl hagen to cry oh dear oh dear were can he 
be. 

Left right Left right. 

What is that she said and she looked round and she sor 
cuming towards her the hole English arme. 

Oh do not hurt me she cried, nelying down at Jameses 
feet and he did not take eny notise of her but marched on 
throu the gates. But soon she herd James cry out W^e 
have one the battle and King Charles is ded. 

The little girl did not mind very much she was to yung 
and next summer she was marred to the brave King of 
England and they had ten boys and two girls and olben 
talked of the battle of Pinkre were they met the first time. 
Pinkre is a sitty in France. 

“Wardi’obe for sale; good position; rent 14 s. week .”— in 
^^JSvening News,” 

If it ’s anywliere near the chest of drawers we ’ll take it. 







Eileen '(rimemUrivff tfiefat^ of mamj dtr -l>aUo<yii$). When is it ^oiya to burst T 

' THE GREAT WHITE SALE, 


Not here, not here, where drapers squander. 
In sheer self-sacrifice, 

Their hoarded goods, I saw you wander. 

But where eternal ice ' 

Glitters about the Great White Stick 
Bound by Commander Peary (sic) 

I fancied you a creature rare 
(Something betwixt a seal and bear), 

Burry and far from nice. 

A beast within whose larder-cupboard 
Were remnants mouldering long, 

A beast at whom the sperm-whale blubbered. 
The walrus: ceased his song, — 

I saw you thus, 0 Great White Sale! 

Having observed upon the tail 
Of some one's ruillinery caort 
Those awful words; but — bless my heart — 
It seems that I was wrong. 

I saw you also by the hummocks 
That formed your frozen lair ; 

Stout sailors crawled upon their stomachs 
With dirk and cutlass bare * 

I saw you, as the fray began, 

Havagoly maul them man by man, 

Till at the last you, growling, died 
And all about were hits of hide, 

Buttons and bones and hair. 


(By one who misapprehended the words.) 

ers squander. It seems (I sayj I was mistaken ; 

' • ' ’ That is the worst of bards, 

i wander, ^ The wings of fancy once you waken 

They soar for yards and yards ; 
Stick But, since my aunt, my good aunt 

52c) Has been so kind as to explain 

Exactly what a White Sale is, 

bear), The knowledge of these mysteries 

Has spoilt my house of cards. 


Or has it ? when the Muse considersi 
The bargain-room that teems 
With crowds of petticoated bidders, 

The anguish and the screams, 

The broken armies that emerge, 

The triumph psean and the dirge, — 

I say, when she considers this 
The Muse is not so badly dis- 
appointed of her dreams. 

The Blood, the Tumult, and the Terror, 
The tresses flying fleet 
(Although I placed the thing by error 
Too far from Oxford Street), 

All, all are there (I take it) when. 

Torn with a strength unknown to men 
By damsels pitiless and pale, 

The carcase of the Great White Sale 
Balls at the hunters’ feet. 


Evoe. 
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STIFFENING THEIR NECKS. 






Loed Eosebeex. -BETTEE STICK TO THESE EXEECISES; THEY'LL GET US INTO THE 
PINK OE CONDITION FOR THE SO AF FOLD.” 
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"^EGO ET EEX MEUS. 

King Henry (Mr. Redmond) relies on his dear Cardinal (Mr. Asquith) to pasli throngli 
that little matter of the State Divorce with the least possible delay. 


ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 

(Extracted from the Diary oe Toby, M.P.) 

House of Commons, Monday, 20th 
February. — “Man and boy,” said the 
Member for Sark, “I have been in 
the House of Commons forty years. 
Have witnessed many cases of alleged 
breach of privilege, beginning with one 
in which Charles Lewis had the 
publishers of The Times and Daily 
Netes haled to the Bar on a charge of 
publishing evidence given before a 
Select Committee upstairs. When 
they appeared the House didn’t know 
what to do with them. After awk- 
*ward interval the culprits were, in 
effect, begged to go quietly away, 
which, being fortunately persons of 
amiable disposition, they presently 
did. With this almost unique experi- 
ence I solemnly declare I have never 
seen the House come out of breach of 
privilege case without loss of whatever 
may up to date have stood to its 
credit.” 

Ginnell affair no exception to rule. 
Ian Malcolm all right from his point 
of view in bringing obscure case under 
the fierce light that beats upon the 
Speaker’s Chair. Been out of Parlia- 
ment for some years. Just back. Must 
make up for lost time. 

But see what comes of his activity. 
Wedgwood, who wrote the obnoxious 
letter which Ginnell made haste to 
publish in an obscure Irish road- side 
paper, rides off with flying colours. 
If at risk of his own life he had saved 
the Speaker’s, he could not have been 
more heartily cheered than he was 
when he read out retractation of the 
offensive letter and apology for send- 1 
ing it. Never through parliamentary 
career has been made so much of. 

As for Ginnell, his luck passed 
bounds of wildest expectation. On 
opening day of Session he gained 
opportunity of delivering long speech 
unfettered by authority in the Chair. 
That was the prize of his own ingenuity 
and originality, Eepetition not possible 
until there be fresh election of Speaker, 
when we shall probably have half-a- 
dozen long-suffering cranks taking it 
> out of helpless House. And here, pro- 
vided by the vigilance of Ian Malcolm, 
was another chance of repeating, with 
slight variation, the indictment of the 
Speaker framed and delivered on day 
of election. 

Out came the old manuscript written 
on fly-sheets of private correspondence. 
The reading made more embarrassing 
by interlined alterations, suiting speech 
to altered circumstances. The House, 

; with business of Session before it, 
! fumed and fretted. Ginnell spared 
them not a sentence, not a phrase. 


Apologise to the Chair? Not he. On 
the contrary, safe in knowledge of 
magnanimity of Speaker unwilling to 
take advantage of his authority to 
close the mouth of a personal accuser, 
Ginnell reiterated with emphasis the 
specific charges out of which the whole 
wretched business grew. In the end 
got off with a week’s holiday, and the 
pleased satisfaction of having loomed 
large on the most commanding stage 
in the world, delaying public business 
by an hour and a half, and obtaining 
in the newspapers columns of ad- 
vertisement whose united length would 
encircle St. Paul’s Dome an indefinite 
number of times. 

Of all events in public life Lord 
Melbourne’s profound suggestion, 
“Can’t you leave it alone?” applies 
most closely to cases on which are 
based charges of breach of privilege. 

Business done. — Eemains of last 
year’s Budget disinterred and further 
considered. 

Monday, Feb. 27. — Government 
approaching fourth week of the new 
Session. Have had their ups and 
downs. Most tornadic reverse was 
revolt of Mr. Pigkersgill. Catas- 
trophe happened on proposal to take 
time of private Members up to Easter 
in order to shove Parliament Bill along. 


This too much for Pickersgill. In 
spite of all temptation still an unofficial 
Member. Just a simple, loyal unit of 
the Party, constrained now to come 
forward and wave red flag in dazed 
eyes of Treasury Bench. 

His speech rather a mixed argument. 
Sacrifice of private Members made last 
year was, he said, fruitful only in lead- 
ing to Dissolution. Ministers drawing 
salaries of £5,000 a year— “ paid quar- 
terly,” added Pickersgill in tragic tone 
that plumbed depth of this enormity 
— might face cost of Election with 
cheeriul countenance. But it W’as an 
intolerable strain upon resources of 
impecunious private Members who had 
lost their inheritance of balloting for | 
precedence before Easter. 

In same delightfully inconsequential 
fashion, P. confessed that what pricked 
him to the core vras what he called 
“ bringing into existence a new class 
of parliamentary private secretaries.” 
Every Minister, every Sub-Minister, 
every Deputy Sub-Minister had his 
private secretary. As for Winston, he, 
with characteristic exuberance, “had 
two Members of Parliament dancing 
attendance upon him.” 

“ My constituents at Bethnal Green,” 
cried F. in final flood of tumultuous 
eloquence, “ have not sent me to the 
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House of Commons for over twenty 
years to be a mere voting machine or 
to speak only with the kind permission 
of the Government licenser.” 

Suborned Members on Ministerial 
side tittered. Conservative Party sitting 
opposite profoundly impressed. Pick- 
ERSGiLL claimed to be the champion of 
class of legislators doomed to destruction 
by arrogance of impetuous Premier. 
He was the Last of the Mohicans 
representing the independent private 
Member. Is certainly the last repre- 
sentative of one peculiar type, being 
only man left to us who, turning body 
from side to side as if fixed on swivel, 
personally addresses sections of 
audience to left and right. Only sur- 
viving Member who shakes a warning 
forefinger at the Chair, ’who with up- 
lifted voice gives full pronunciation to 
every preposition and prefaces every 
third sentence with direct address to 
“ Mr. Speaker.” 

Crowning charm of pretty scene was 
attitude of Party opposite. Time was 
when ’they somewhat unkindly made 
PiCKERSGiLL their butt, ironically 
applauding his strident speech. Now 
a murmur of sympathy occasionally 
; broken by sharp cheer encouraged the 
mutineer, Winterton, rising to follow 
I him in debate, was at the outset almost 
: speechless with emotion, and with 
I cambric handkerchief dried a preli- 
minary tear. 

Against this Ministerial rebuff must 
be set the hard - won triumph of 
Mackinnon Wood. As representative 
of Foreign Office in * the Commons 
he was challenged by the Wearisome 
Wedgwood to ask whether a member 
of the British Embassy “ was allowed 
to be present at the trial of Dr, 
Kotokxj and his wife in Tokio ” upon 
a charge of conspiracy. The Under- 
secretary, pulling himself together, 
made a gallant attempt to pronounce 
the name of the Doctor. He would 
probably have succeeded had it not 
been associated, five words later, j 
with the capital of Japan. Anyone 
who does not realise the difficulty 
of pronouncing the name Kotoku, 
immediately followed by reference to 
Tokio, in the hearing of a crowded 
critical Assembly, will do well to make 
the attempt in the privacy of his room. 

Mackinnon Wood, conscious of the 
difficulty, ratlier rushed the first name, 
adding an unauthorised syllable or two 
to its sufficient number. This naturally 
brought him up breathless at Tokio, 
The combined vocal effort resulted in 
something between a cough and a 
sneeze. Bub it is a poor spirit that 
accepts defeat on first attempt. For a 
second time in the course of his reply 
the Under-Seoretaey had occasion to 


refer to Dr. Kotoku and his wife in 
Tokio. The House, now thoroughly' 
interested, watched and listened in- 
tently. Coming slowly up to the 
scratch, instinctively indrawing his 
breath as is the habit of the Japanese 
in moments of excitement, he worked 
off * every syllable and resumed his seat 
amid a hearty cheer. 

Another notable incident crowded 
into the first three weeks of the Session 
was the exposure by Mr. Lansrxjry of 
the habits of the working classes in 
respect of early marriages. Contributed 
the information in course of debate on 
subject of the unemployed. 

** Some hon. gentlemen,” he said, 

“ seem to forget how these people are 
manufactured. I wonder how the 
hon. gentleman ” — ^he was alluding to 
Arthur Wilson — ^“or myself would 
have felt if at twelve years of age we 
had been pitchforked out of a job and 
had wandered about for several months 
unable to get work of any kind, 
perhaps with a wife and child at home 
starving.” ' 

This picture of Arthur Wilson and 
the newly-elected Member for Bow and 
Bromley wandering about in petticoats, 
weighed down by ineffectual sorrow 
for a fireless breadless home, peopled 
by wife and child, deeply touched an 
Assembly which with all its short- 
comings is ever susceptible to human 
sympathy. . 

A BURNING GRIEVANCE. 

Dear Mr. Punch, — I have openly 
announced my intention of writing to 
the papers on the point, and you are . 
the papers. Quit fooling and attend. | 

I write from the Inner Temple 
Library, where much against my will 
I am surrounded by men opening and 
shutting books, scratching their heads, 
looking up the law, and breathing 
sterborously. Why then be here ? 
That is what I am about to explain. 
I pay a large rent for half a room of 
my own, and yet I come here because 
I like to be near a nice fire. It is not 
that I am niggardly. Indeed, but for 
good and substantial reasons, I should 
now be sitting in my half-room, heap- 
ing on coal with a lavish hand and 
watching it burn ^with an ungrudging 
eye — for my rent includes coal, free. 

The good and substantial reasons 
are the Other Half and a universal 
truth. The latter is that, of the 
100,000,001 inhabitants of the civilised 
world, only one can stoke a fire pro- 
perly and that is oneself. (You say 
that is a trite apothegm. Confessing 
that I don’t Imow what an apothegm 
is and remarking that it has a nasty 
1 sound, I pass on.) The Other Half is 


a man, like myself, at the, beginning of 
things; the sort of fellow who will, 
as I, shall, go mad when he sees a brief 
with his own name on it. ’ Charming 
in every way and ever furnished with 
a pouch of the best tobacco, which he 
leaves forgetfully on the common table, 
he can be loved entirely, except . . . 
yes, he is one of the 100,000,001. 

Now in this room of ours there is a 
fireplace. Some happy charwoman, 
with none to dispute her ability or 
harass her performance, sets it going 
in the morning, and we arrive be- 
times to enjoy the warmth as long 
as it lasts. There comes a moment, 
about noon, when we are waked up by 
the cold and someone must attend to 
the fire. Other Half, though normally 
confident of his unique skill in the 
matter of fire-stoking, forgets all about , 
it till I approach stealthily to put a 
shovelful on. I am allowed to get as 
far as- this in my operation simply be- 
cause even he has not the face to say 
I am doing it wrong when I am not 
doing it at all. But I have only just 
begun when he gets up, as one con- 
ferring a favour, and says it will be 
all right, he will see to it. 

“ Don’t you trouble, old man,” I say. 

“It is no trouble,” he says, “ and it 
will make your hands dirty.” * 

“ They are dirty already, and look 
better so. I don’t mind doing it.” 

“ Nor do I,” he answers. 

“Hike it.”. 

“ So do 1,” and at last we are at the 
truth. 

Then the trouble begins in the shape 
of an argument. We being profes- 
sional disputants, and I being armed 
with a shovel, a settlement is only 
come to after a long while, and a con- 
clusion arrived at never. Meanwhile 
the fire (wondering why) has gone out, 
and we return to it to find a few ashes 
lying shivering in the grate. I then go 
to the Library to write to the papers, 
and he goes to the Common Boom to 
read them, and that is our grievance. 

If you are curious to learn how the 
affair ends, you may know that I am 
now going to lunch and shall after that 
return to this room of ours. The 
absence of fire we shall regard with 
indifference, for in the cupboard, marked 
“ Stationery,” there are weapons and 
armour, and I and Other Half will 
keep ourselves warm during the after- 
noon, as is our wont, with the Single- 
stick. For, your Honour, the practice 
of the Law is as varied as it is exacting. 

“Victor Trumper, once more his triumphant ’ 
self, fell short of a century by three figures 
only .” — Sheffield Daily Telegraph* 

There’s nothing in that. Wo have 
often done it. 
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THE OUEE. 

[** I am a great singer,*’ Oaruso is reported to have said,** because 
I have always remained a bachtior. No man can sing unless he smiles, 
and I should never smile if I married.’’] 

His age was forty, his name was White ; 

He sang all day' and he sang all night. 

He wore on his face, to improve his style, 

A terrible twist which he called a smile. 

Her name was Kate (though she called it ** Kite,”) 

She sang all day and she sang all night. 

And her face was marred by a similar smile, 

Which curved at the ends and stretched for a mile. 

He lived in 'the basement, she under the light, 

And the neighbourhood found them a positive blight. 

For the singing alone had disturbed their bile 
Or ever they knew of the permanent smile. 

** We comfort ourselves,” they were wont to write, 

“ By ,the thought that your bark may be worse than 
your bite.” 

But -they changed their minds and their words were 
vile 

When they first beheld the Oarusial smile. 

They tried by persuasion, they tried by fright, 

They tried with their main, they tried with their might; 


They tried by duress, they tried by guile, 

But they could not get rid of the song or the smile. 

Each answered so often, it grew to be trite : 

** I must be great and I cannot be quite, 

Unless I am happy. Accordingly, I ’ll 
Never, no never abandon my smile.” 


WELL-BEED NOTES. 

The Daily Mail having given The Standard such a 
lift by urging the consumption of “Standard Bread” on 
the whole community, The Standard with perfect journalistic 
courtesy is proposing to lend the full weight of its 
influence to a scheme for adding to the various new staves 
of life a “Whole Mail Loaf” that in nutriment and 
purity goes far beyond even Sir Oswald Brierley’s famous 
lump of dough. 

Meanwhile all the papers are considering the advisability 
of adding a form of bread to their other attractions. ' ' 
j Thus The Daily Telegraph purposes to issue gratis to 
i every subscriber a peculiarly succulent comestible to be 
known as the “ D. Tea cake,” which, it is anticipated, will 
enormously increase its circulation. 

The proprietors of The Morning Post will provide their 
clienUle with a constant supply of “ Bathurst . Buns ” of a 
most salubrious and, stimulating character. 

Lastly, The Spectator, always the true friend of the 
canine tribe, will in future give away a pound of dog 
biscuits with each copy. 
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AT THE PLAY. 

“Me. Jarvis.” 

Old Pretenders, like the measles, 
are just now in our midst. These 
epidemics occur from time to time in 
the tlieatrica! world. Now it is the 
Nell Gwynne bacillus, and now the 
Musketeers microbe. I would not 
think of saying that one theatre catches 
^ the comxilaint from another; simply, 
the thing is in the am. No doubt 
Messrs. Leon Lion and Malcolm 
Cheery had conceived the idea of 
adapting Beth Ellis’s “ Madam, will 
you walk ^ ” long before they knew 
that Mr. Mason proposed to bring out 
an Old Pretender play on the lines of 
his romance of Clementina, But any- 
how there are at this moment two 
Jamies in the field. 

Charles Lebrun, a penniless adven- 
turer who happens to have a face the 
very image of the King’s over the 
water, turns up in England. The 
Marlborough party, who are out of 
Court favour, see a chance of utilising 
thisspeakingresemblance to damage the 
Masham-Bolinbeoke . clique, who are 
the happy recipients of Queen Anne’s 
bounty, by extracting from them a 
written proof of their sympathy with 
the cause of the Pretender. Lebrun 
shall be Sarah Marlborough's tool at 
the price of a few hundred crowns. So 
he is wigged and dressed for the part, 
and lodged at the house of 'Lady 
Margaret BeaiccKamp, a staunch and 
fascinating Jacobite.^ BoUnbroke duly 
commits himself on paper, but grows’ 
suspicious when he receives a com- 
munication from the actual James, who, 
not being a bird, cannot be on both 
sides of .the water at once. Mean- 
while, Lebrun, like everybody else 
who sets eyes on her, has .fallen in-loye 
with Lady Margaret ; and she, adoring 
him first as her King, has* in the end 
come to care for him. on his own 
account as a man and a charmer. He 
confesses his imposture, and for the sake 
of her and her cause.would tear up the 
compromising documents if he were 
not under promise to hand them over 
to Sarah's man, Captain Drimmo7id, 
Cady Margaret’s guardian offers to 
make a present of her to Lebrun if he will 
destroy the xiapers, but he is resolute 
to keep his word. Einally, the hitch 
is cleared by Driminmid himself, who 
in a spasm of nobility burns them and 
leaves Lebrun free to take the lady 
to his arms. 

Here is pretty matter for a costume 
play, and, if your head is not asking 
for subtleties or your heart to have its 
strings set quivering, you will find good 
entertainment at Wyndham’s. Eor, 


on its lighter side, Mr, Jarvis is well 
enough, and the plot itself is handled 
with economy and a deftness which 
leaves you in doubt to the last. But 
the central character, Lebrun, is not 
perfectly adapted to the methods of that 
delightful actor, Mr. Gerald du 
Maurier. Admirable in his assumption 
of kingship and excellent in his casual 
revelations of the impostor’s own 
personality, he is less happy when he 
comes to grips with the sterner stuff' 
of romance. Perhaps it is that his 
voice lacks depth and variety of tone. 
Or, possibly, when you have been 
making pretence to be a Pretender, you 
are not in the best mood for emotional 
sincerity. Anyhow, Mr. du Maurier 
did not quite impose upon me as a 
desperate lover, or, indeed, as being 
desperately in earnest about anything. 
He did not even trouble to rap out his 



Mr. H. B. E-smond {as BolmlroJce, growing 
suspicious about Lebrun's identity), “ I believe 
it *s Gerald du Maurier all the time.” 


iparbleus and 'tnorbhus and sapristis 
\ with conviction. Still, it was a very 
attractive performance. * 

Miss Brandon Thomas was a charm- 
ing Lady Margaret, with manners as’ 
ppetty.as her frocks. Apart from the 
right carriage of some very pictur- 
esque costumes," no great demands were 
put upon the rest of a workmanlike 
cast; but I should have liked to see 
more of Miss Henrietta Watson, who 
made a brave and’ virile Sarah \ ,ahd of 
Mr. Marsh Allen, who, in the person 
of that gay Irishman, Lord Peter Wild- 
nwre, might well have been allowed a 
larger scope for his pleasantries. 
Indeed, in exchange for a better 
acquaintance with these two characters, 
I ^ could comfortably have dispensed 
with some of the incessant hand- 
kissing, fond as I am of seeing this 
manoeuvre neatly executed. 


My only other complaint — for I am 
easily pleased — is that the movement 
should have been so rapid and intricate 
at the start — always a mistake with 
an historical theme, and peculiarly 
dangerous when you are expounding 
the annals.of its own race to an audience 
notoriously shaky on such matters. 

I should like to add that on the night 
when I assisted at the performance of 
Mr, Jarvis the Safety Curtain was 
lowered tioice\ but I have not allowed 
this fact to influence my judgment. 

O. S. 


A EESOLUTION. 

[“In addition to the spread of vnlgarisnss and 
other word-saving resorts, we are now warned 
of the increasing evidence of the collapse of 
descriptive power. Objection is taken to the 
frequency with which people wind up their 
efforts at coherence with “and all that sort of 
thing.” — Lady s Pictoricd,'\ 

Touche ! You hit me shrewdly ; 

Mine, I confess, the vice. 

I too have spoken vulgarly (I don’t 
mean rudely) 

More times than once or twice. 

Phrases like “ jolly rotten,” 

Or worse, as “ howling frost,”' 
Words roughly wrenched to other 
meanings, such as “ cotton,” 

Or “ damage ” (meaning “ cost ”) 

These have I glibly uttered. 

I shouldn’t have spoken so ; 

Better — though beastly painful — ^had 
I paused and stuttered, 

And so on, don’t you know ? 

Toikhe ! I am a sinner 

(Or have been, in the past) ; 

Yes, my descriptive efforts have got’ 
thin and thinner, 

And petered out at last. 

I take to heart the warning ; 
Henceforward, as it ought, 

My speech shall be a chastened 
I eloquence, adorning 

i A reasoned flow of thought. 

By self-imposed restriction 
‘I ’U check the faults which spring 
So plenteously from incoherence, 
slangy diction, 

And all that sort of thing. 


“It is notified that the title of Ahmudan 
Gauiig Tazeik Ya Min, conferred on Kun Sang 
Pu Heng of Wauman, ICarenni, is cancelled.” — 
Gazette of India. 

So his visiting cards can be the ordinary 
size, after all. 


“Prince Tsai Ohun, brother of the Prince 
Eegent of China, will leave China in May next 
on his way via this country to London to 
attend the coronation of King George lY.” — ' 
Vancouver Daily News-Advertiser, 

He ’U be a little late, but very welcome. 




Dealer in Antiques {to loavering enstomr)/ Half-a-crow^’ too much for ir? Whv, there’s sixteen" bobs* avorth of 
RIVETS IN it!” 


AN ENGLISHMAN’S HOME. 


[The women of Switzerland are petitioning tlie Government not to 
gi’aut any more half-liolidavs because, when their liusbands come home 
early, they do not know what to do with themselves and are a nuisance 
in the house.] 


And I toiled for hours together, vaselining spokes and rims, 
With a rag and chamois leather, till I ached in all my 
limbs. 


When they closed the oiB&ce early, honouring the King or 
Queen, 

I would fiy to Little Girlie and my cot at Golder’s Green ; 
Swiftly ? Lightning wasn’t in it 1 Newly wedded, would 
I miss 

E’en the fraction of a minute of my sweet domestic bliss ? 


When there came upon the tains first a lass and then i 
a lad, [ 

Girlie used to make them happy at the thought of tea with i 
Dad; 

x\nd as I was fingered jammily by adhesive little cubs 
Girlie used to leave her family for an evening at her clubs. ; 


Gladly Girlie used to greet me, with a hammer in her hand, 
Edwin, dear, the pictures beat me ! On the steps I cannot 
stand. 

Twice the naughty hammer lighted on your Girlie’s little 
thumb ; 

Edwin, I am so excited that my ownest own has come.’* 


When they close the office early, honouring the King or 
Queen, 

Do I fly to Little Girlie and my cot at Golder’s Green, 

Or when in their eager numbers all my fellow-clerks have 
fled, 

Do I prosecute my slumbers in my office chair instead ? 


Then we sought our occupations. On a chair my Girlie sat 
And directed operations— kept me doing this and that ; 

And she passed severest strictures on my hand and on my 
eye 

As I hung askew the pictures, as I made the plaster fly. 


When the feast of good St. Michael warned that summer 
joys must cease, 

She would bid me clean her cycle, coating it with wintry 
grease ; 


•* Here is a true stoiy, says The Sporting Ghrmiide, regarding j 
J. A. King, the Yorkshire forward. As is well-known, the young j 
farmer was about the most prominent man on the field in the last of : 
the- Trial Matches at Twickenham, and * Played, King ! ^ * Well done, i 
King ! ’ were frequent shouts from the stand.” — Edinburgh Evening | 
DUpateh. 

Yes, that is the end of the story. Good, isn’t it? If 
your friend wants another, let him try this one: — 

“A rather long-winded preachers little hoy was taken to the service 
on Sunday night. During the long seimion he fell asleep, and when he 
av\oke his father was still preaching.” — Evening News. 

That’s all — but every word tells. 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(By Punoh's Staff of Learned Clerks,) 

Not so long ago, the “love-story” used to be regarded 
as the most popular type of fiction ; but if things go on as 
they are going we shall have to coin a new title, and salute 
the triumph of the “hate-story.” This at least is what I 
thought after reading Mr. Huoh Walpole’s most powerful 
(and depressing) novel, Mr, Perrin and Mr, Trail (Mills 
AND Boon). The tale, an apparently simple one of the lives 
of certain masters in a third-rate public school, their intrigues 
and jealousies, and the general way in which they get on one 
another’s nerves, is finely told. The protagonists are Perrm, 
the warped product of twenty years at Moffat's, under 
conditions which Mr. Walpole lashes with merciless 
severity, and Trail, whose arrival brings about by force of 
contrast the tragedy of the other’s madness. Of course, one 
has to grant the author his conditions ; and, for my own 
part, I am aware of a doubt whether these are quite honestly 
typical, or whether any 
body of schoolmasters 
(and I have known 
many) was ever quite so 
collectively neurotic as 
the staff at Moffat's. 

But the art of Mr. Wal- 
pole’s treatment is un- 
deniable. He has the gift 
of writing largely about 
little things, which en- 
ables him to make out 
of this sordid quarrel of 
two overstrained men 
about a borrowed um- 
brella a drama full of 
pity and terror. The 
grim strength of the 
last few chapters is at 
times almost overpower- 
ing, and the book alto- 
gether is not one for a 
reader with weak nerves. 

Perhaps Mr. Walpole 
wras a little frightened at 
it himself ; in no other way can I exonerate him from 
the charge of sacrificing his artistic conscience to the 
popular demand for a “ beautiful ” ending. This really is 
the weak spot in a clever and original story. 


Those who were accustomed to regard the writer of 
Japan; an Attempt at an Appreciation as a fantastic, 
wholly orientalised, if not slightly improper person, will 
(I hope) be agreeably disappointed by The Japanese Letters 
of Lafcadio Hearn (Constable). The editress of this book, 
Eliz^eth Bisland, claims for it, as is usual with the 
compilers of correspondence, that it affords a true insight 
mto the character of the man, and in any case, I suppose, 
it would have challenged comparison with the letters of 
R. L, Stevenson from Samoa, since to both these men the 
artistry of words was a passion, to Heaen almost an 
idolatry (there is a very striking passage where he explains 
how even the alphabet has for him colours and human 
faces) both were invalids, both exiles, and both to a large 
extent identified themselves with the land of their adoption. 
And if we fail altogether to find in Hearn that exuberant 
"boyishness and gaiety which made the letters from Tusitala 
^ attractive, we are none the less forced to admit a very 
imaginative, very likeable, and withal a very sane per- 


sonality. The most remarkable features of the letters in 
this volume (almost all written to Professor Hall Cham- 
berlain, though there are a few at the end to Mrs. Hbar^, 
very charming, but of no particular substance) are the striking 
I criticism of contemporary and general literature, French in 
particular, and the oscillation of the writer’s views on 
things oriental ; he is now charmed, now disgusted, now 
in despair of finding the face behind the mask, and always 
his theories, whether one agrees with them or not, are 
extremely interesting. I should remark in conclusion that 
there is a glossary at the end of the book, so that even 
such sentences as “The KotO ’ Shiro - nushi - no-kami of 
Mionoseki is the great Deity of the hyakusto - no - jin ” ought 
not to alarm the energetic reader. 

Does Miss Marjorie Bowen still regard herself as a 
beginner, in spite (it is said without offence) of her 
precocious success ? If so. Defender of the Faith (Methuen) 
may be readily and heartily commended. History supplies 

the plot and spares the 
reviewer the necessity of 
quoting it. Enough, that 
the period is the early 
autumn of the reign of 
Charles II., the mise - 
e7%’Sc^ne Europe, and the 
central figure Prince 
William of Oranoe, 
holding his own (and 
half a continent’s) un- 
aided against the aggres- 
sion of Louis. To weave 
so romantic a story 
roun 1 that episode itself 
requi ed a rare dramatic 
touch, but there is also 
conspicuous an occa- 
sional eloquence and a 
universal good taste, free 
from excesses and with 
but one small affectation. 
There is wanting only 
that indefinite something 
which can come with 
maturity alone and from no effort of youthful perseverance, 
that subtlety which enables the artist to conceal his 
art and make his characters inevitably alive. At the 

beginning that is not yet to be expected, but if Miss 

Bowen is to be considered as at her zenith then its absence 
is a fault. If this is a promise of greater things to come, 
there is reason for congratulation ; if the final product by 
which she shall be judged, then, alas ! that so fair a flower 
of genius should have been spoilt by a premature blooming. 


MEASURE FOR MEASURE. 

Masters of modes, when you muster your mannequins, 
We may suppose, who have studied your lore, 

Mountainous plumes will give place to mere pannikins, 

“ Hobbles ” will flounce to a furlong or more. 

But if we Ve plumbed not the depths, and the grand ages 
Rule us, when Woad was the '^dernier cri ” 

.(Saved by a soiipqon of buckles and bandages), 

Then — and then only — give ear to my plea. 

Broaden the lines of our “ chapeau’s ” concavity. 

Large as a tent for a bather’s retreat ; 

There let the prey of your modish depravity 
Shelter her shame from the curious street. 
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CHARIVARIA. 

The Irish Nationalist Members of 
Parliament have decided not to attend 
the Coronation, and in Ireland it is 
being asked, Will the Coronation now 
be held ? 

Sir Edward Grey, in answer to a 
question in the House, stated that no 
concrete proposals relative to the Bagdad 
Eailway were at present before the 
Government. Some of us are of the ~ 
opinion that it is time that the iron 
hand were shown, and would like to 
see some ferro -concrete proposals 
emanate from our Government. 

The Kaiser, in declining to 
interfere in a case which was put 
before him, declared that attempted 
suicide was not a crime for which 
there is any earthly tribunal. This 
partial abdication on the part of 
the Kaiser has surprised his 
countrymen, who fear it points to 
a failing belief in his own powers. 

The Drury Lane pantomime has 
now* gone into a second' edition. 

We understand, however, that it 
will have to be withdrawn in Dec- 
ember next to make w’ay for another 
pantomime, of an equally season- 
able character. 

-I* 

* 

“ Heaven knows we have enough 
without looking for other burdens," 
said President Taft in disclaiming 
all desire for annexation. We like 
this picture of Canada as a white 
man’s burden. 

s;: ^ 

Mr. Haldane, in his memoran- 
dum on the Army Estimates, drew 
attention to the shortage of officers. 
Private Baxter, on the other hand, 
is 6 ft. S\in, in his socks. 

sis ^ 

* 

The wholesale, retail and manu- 
facturing stationers have decided that 
on March 21st everyone connected with 
the trade shall send the Postmaster- 
General a card protesting against the 
decision to sell postcards and letter- 
cards at the price of the stamps on 
them. It is rumoured that, with a 
view to increasing his revenue this way, 
the Postmaster-General will post- 
pone the inauguration of the reform 
from year to year. 

Judge Parry has been appointed to 
succeed the late Judge Emden. His 
Honour is the author of Kataivampus, 
What the Butler Saiv, and The Captain 
of the School, and the Lambeth County 
Court will no doubt soon come to be 
recognised as the Home of Light Earce. 


making 


Dr. Orville Owen is 
determined efifort to discover documents i 
which will prove that Bacon w’rote the ; 
plays of Shakespeare. It is fortunate 
for Stratford-on-Avon (where Miss 
Corelli resides) that its fame does not 
rest only on the fact of its being the 
birthplace of Shakespeare. 

“ It is reported from New York," j 
says The Mirror, “ that Mrs. Smith H. * 
McKim, who obtained a divorce from ! 



struction of a large circus to be known 
as W'estbourne Chous. ^‘Ah, this is 
indeed a pleasure-loving age 1 " said the 
dear old lady. 

Our attention has been drawn to an 
advertisement of a “ Hand Laundry." 
This is a capital idea. We know 
several little boys who need it badly. 

Answer to Anxious Enquirer : — No, 
Mr. Maugham’s Loaves and Fishes 
has nothing to do with Standard 
Bread. But a topical touch is 
given to the play by the selection 
of Mr. Egbert Loraine for the 
part of a sky-pilot. 




01 J Lady. “What a dreadful down four, 
regular watelspout 1 ” 


THE AWAKENING. 


accursed tooth began 
and ache the livelong 


her husband last August, will sail for 
England next month for the purpose 
of marrying Mr. A. G. Vanderbilt." 
After this it wdll not be possible for Mr. 
Vanderbilt to complain that he was 
not warned. 

Canon Ottley has attracted further 
notice to the case of the Barking 
“flushers," who are said to work for 
352 days in the year. We suspect that 
this scandal would have been remedied 
long ago but for the belief that Barking 
dogs do not bite. 

A street improvement scheme, which 
is to be submitted to the Paddington 
Borough Council and the London 
1 County Council, provides for the eon- 


When my 
To ache 
day, 

I went and asked a dental man 
To probe the region ^vhere it 
lay, 

And gently take the horrid thing 
away. 

He seemed to like the scheme, 
and so 

I called one awful afternoon, 
Whereon a babbling medico, 

Hired in to engineer a swoon, 
Clapped o’er my head a nasty gas- 
balloon. 

I said as much as was allowed 
By moderation and the gag. 

And then my mind became a cloud 
And my attention seemed to 
flag, 

And he — he took his mashie from 
the bag. 

Methought I dreamed for several 

l’sai 

But all my visions went awry ; 
My body slept, but not my fears, 
For I could see, without an eye, 
That root w^as in a deuced rotten 
lie. 


Waking with but a single wish, 

I knew that now ’twas mine to 
gloat, 

To see it swimming in the dish 
(Unless he ’d dropped it down my 
throat) ; 

Somehow^ I felt convinced that it w^ould 
float. 

The bowl was empty as before ; 

I gazed and gazed but saw it not. 

I looked, expectant, on the floor, 

And then a pang revealed the spot — 

The silly fool had been and missed his 
shot 1 
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TO THE LATE NOAH WEBSTER. 

rin honour of the new and superb edition of his le iooi^ lately issued 
b/MeSy* AND Sons, of London, and the Merriam Oo., of Spnng- 
field. Mass,] 

This 'weighty stmcture — one stone one, or moie 

Full as an egg of meat, and veiy showy. 

Yea, packed with such a variegated store 

As fiUed the hulk in which that other Noe, 

With Shem and Ham, et cetera, made his mai-k 

(That is to say,- The Ark), 

In wealth of illustrations fairly dims 

The luminous past. Toui* hundred extra pages, 

A trebled stock-in-trade of Synonyms, 

.And several new “ Fictitious Personages, 

Conspire to make the sort of wedding gift 

No thief could hope to lift. 

Webster, you should be here, right here, to-day. 
Snatching an idle hour from realms of Fairy, 

To mark your Eagle, strangely proud and gay. 

Smile on your devastating Dictionary 

That fowl for which the earth supplies no mate 
(See opening coloured plate). 

What if the firm of Bell of London (Eng.) 

Upon the volume which I here review sets 

Its imprimatur, sharing this great fling 

With Messrs. MEERiAM-of Massachusetts? 

Initially, old man, the rightful praise 

Is yours and U.S.A.’s. 

And, though Columbia calls your teeming tome 
“ The International," sh.e don’t repent her 

Of fashions fixed in that New England home 

That was your theater (sic), your working center ; 
Still where your “ Unabridged ’’ began to sell 

They own your ancient spell. 

Yet Time has changed a lot, omniscient Sir. 

Some things that to our vulgar vision lie plain 

Had never had occasion to occur 

Within your knowledge — sample I., the Biplane ; 

In those far days they simply ran to kites, 

The local Wilbue Wrights. 

The biograph, the motor-bus, the ski, 

The tube, the tubal lift, the fleet Mai-coni, 

Were still undreamed in your philosophy, 
Contemporaneous with the tyrant Boney ; 

And yet on these our daily souls are fed — 

On these, and Standard Bread. 

Microbes, again — you never heard the term. 

The larger monsters, such as Megatherium, 

Engaged a fancy still untaught to squirm 

At lesser fauna like the slim Bacterium ; 

Nor yet did table-topics, ere you passed. 

Include the Scleroblast. 

Thus Science ruthlessly extends her range. 

One lives and learns ; let ’s hope one dies and learns too ; 
For I should loathe to think you cannot change. 

That all in vain your cabined spirit yearns to 

Pick up fresh wrinkles from the Book of Fame, 

Noe, that bears your name. 0. S. 

Harkness rose and opened his cigarette case. Reggie snatched £ 
weed greedily, and, biting off the end, lit it with trembling fingers.” 

"" Daily Mail FeitilUioiu 

Somebody ought to speak to Eeggie about this. To smok< 
only one end of a cigarette — whether the end he bites of 
or the other — is sheer extravagance. 

AT THE SIGN OF THE HARROW. 

(Wdh Apologies to the Conchixtors of “At the Sign of the PiOugh in 
'■ “ The Uomhill Magazine.") 

III. On the History of the Fairchild Family. 

1. Assign the following remarks by the Fairchild Children 
to tiieir respective speakers, and give the approximate ages 

of the latter. , . 

(i.) “ Papa, I can repeat the verses in Genesis about 
Paradise.” Answer : Henry (age between 5 and 6). 

(ii.) “ Oh ! and I know what the Children of Noah did 
in the Plain of Shinar.” Answer : Emily (about 7). 

(iii.) “ Papa, may we say some verses about mankind 
having bad hearts ? ” Answer : Lucy (about 9). 

(iv.) “ Are my Aunts dead ? . Then I ’m afraid 

that they are not gone to Heaven.” Answer : Henry, 

(v.) “ Is it right to be going out every day, and dress- 
ing fine, and playing at cards ‘? ” Answer : Lucy. 

(vi.) “ We have disobeyed our parents, we have told a 
lie, and we have drunk cider tmtil we were drunk.” 
Aimver: Lucy. 

(vii.) “ I was not two minutes stealing the apple, and 
papa found it out before breakfast.” Ansiver : Henry. 

(viii.) ** You don’t like to be called a thief, though you 
are not ashamed to steal, I see.” Answer: Henry {in 
f'eproof of Miss ilugusta Noble for takmg two apples out 
of the governess’s work-hag) * 

2. (a.) What reason did Mrs. Fairchild give for accepting 
an invitation to dine with a baronet ? Anstoer ; “ Well, 
my dear, as Sir Charles Noble has been so kind as to ask 
us, we must not offend him by refusing to go.” (6) How 
did her hostess receive her on this occasion? Anstoer: 

“ Lady Noble was a proud woman, so she did not take 
much notice of Mrs. Fairchild when she came in, although 
she ordered the servant to set a chair for her.” 

3. Give in Mrs. Fairchild’s own w^ords the besetting 
sins of : 

(i.) Lady Noble. Ansiver : Alas ! I am sorry for Lady 
Noble; she loves the world too well, and all its fine 
things.” 

(ii.) Mr. Crosbie. .4 Mr. Crosbie loves eating.” 
(iii.) Mrs. Crosbie. Ansioer: “Mrs, Crosbie is ill- 
tempered.” 

(iv.) Miss Crosbie. Answer: “Miss Crosbie is vain 
and fond of finery ; ” and 

(v.) Miss Betsey Crosbie. Answer: “Miss Betsey is 
very pelt and forward.” 

4. Describe the dishes of which, according to Lucy, Mr. 

Crosbie partook when he dined with the Fairchilds. 
Ansioer: “i^nd how Mr. Crosbie did eat ! He ate half the 
haunch of venison. And then he was helped twice to 
pigeon-pie, and then he ate apple-tart and custard, and 
then ” (cetera desicnt.) 

5. What explanation did Mrs. Fairchild give of her 
motive in enumerating to her children the various weak- 

; nesses and self-deceptions of her guests? Ansioer: “To 
show you how people may live in the constant practice of 
one particular sin wuthout being conscious of it, and 
perhaps thinking themselves very good all the time.” 

6. What was Emily's actual occupation at the time when 
she represented herself to have been “ playing with the cat 
upstUirs ” ? Ansioer : “ Stealing preserved damascenes,” 

^ 7. With what refreshment did his children provide Mr. 

Fairchild at a picnic ? Answer : “ A loaf and cheese, and 

5 a large fruit pie, and a bottle of beer for their papa.” 
f 8. What was the fare that moved Mr. Fairchild to 
exclaim at Mrs. Goodwill’s table: “What blessings we 











have about us — even in this world ! Ansicer : “ A roast 
fowl and some boiled bacon, with a nice cold currant-and- 
raspberrj" pie/’ 

9. Give his definition of a University. Ansiver: 
place where young men go to be prepared to be clergymen.” 

10. What was his idea of [a) A birthday jaunt ? Ansicer : 

It is Lucy’s birthday. We will go to see John Trueman 

and take some cake to his little children, and afterwards 
we will go on to visit Nurse and carry her some tea and 
sugar.” (h) An agreeable experience for children ? Anstoer : 
“ Old John Eoberts, the gardener, died yesterday morning. 
. . , Have you any desire to see the corpse, my dears? 
You never saw a corpse, I think,” (o) An instructive 
object-lesson on the dangers of family fisticuffs ? Anstver : 
A visit to “ a gibbet on which the body of a man hung in 
chains . . . but the face of the corpse was so shocking 
that the children could not look upon it.*’ *'Oh, let 

us go, papa!” said the children, pulling Mr. Fairchild’s 
coat. “Not yet,” said Mr. Fairchild, “I must tell you 
the history of that metched man before we go from this 
place.” 

11 (i.) Indicate from the text Henry’s notion of a really 
attractive book. Answer: “Mybook,”said Emily, ‘*is ‘The 
History of an Orphan Boy/ and there are a great many 
pictures in it; the first is the picture of a funeral.” “ Let 
me see, let me see,” said Henry. “ 0 how pretty 1 ” 

(ii.) What was Heniy so fortunate 8is to discover on 
cutting two unopened leaves of his book with a pair 


of scissors? Ansicer: ^'A very pretty prayer against 
covetousness.” 

12. {a) On what occasion was Heniy “much pleased” ? 
Aimoer : “ When he got his new’* grammar and dictionary and 
Latin exercise book.” (6) Was his pleasui'e of long duration ? 
Ansicer : No, He declined to learn his first lesson, and 
“ Mr. Fairchild then took a small horse whip, and making 
John hold him, he flogged him well and sent him to bed.” 

In the opinion of Mr, Punch the best set of answers was 
sent in by Master Samuel Suckling, aged 6, Sion House, 
Sanctuary Lane, Hassocks, to whom the prize, a copy of 
“ Hemry Milner, the History of a Little Boj’ wdio was not 
broiight up after the Manner of This W^orld,” by the author 
of “ The Fairchild Family,” has been awarded. F. A. 


THE BUEGLAHS’ SOEUPLE. 

; It was only wdien they re-assembled in the dining-room 
to count their swag that an envelope on the mantel-piece 
revealed to them the identity of their victim, 
i “ Swelp me, ’Enry,” said Albert, reverently removing his 
cap, “ sw'elp me if this ain’t Lloyd Jabge’s house. We 
can’trob’m. ’E’s one of us, like, when it comes to ’en-roosts.” 

“ Yus,” said Henry ; “ and didn’t ’is pal let off old Alf 
Davies’s uncle? ’E ’s our friend 1 ” 

And replacing their booty, except just enough to cover 
expenses, they stepped out over the roofs as the grey dawn 
broke over Brighton. 
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THE ADVANCE OF ASQUITH. 

{With achiotcledgments to Mj'. T. P. 

O'Connor, M.P) 

It has been suggested in some quarters 
that in my articles on Lloyd George 
and Winston Churchill in The 
Chronicle I have exhausted the re- 
■sources of eulogy as applicable to states- 
men of the day. I am glad to think 
that I am not only able but proud to 
complete these lauds of the living with 
an even more terrific explosion of super- 
fatted' panegyric. 

Herbert Henry Asquith, for of him 
I propose to write to-day, was a wonder- 
ful boy. But as he was even more 
w’-onderful as a boy than Chatterton, 
so was he more prodigious as a child 
than Mozart or Paderew’ski. He lisped 
in faultless elegiacs, and on his second 
birthday repeated the paradigm of 
TUffTft) without a single fault. At the 
City of London School he swept the 
board of prizes, including those for 
exemplary conduct, tidiness, and classical 
dancing. And yet in the midst of it all, 
behind that front of light-hearted gaiety 
and those sweet star-like eyes, his 
profound mind was already working out 
the colossal scheme destined to paralyse 
feudalism and accelerate the march of 
triumphant democracy. 

I shall never forget our first meeting. 
It was at Oxford, where I had been 
‘asked to address the Union on the Gospel 
'of Love in Personal J ournalism. I was 
'terribly overworked just then, having to 
'finish my Lives of the Oil Kings against 
time, and though I spoke with fervour 
there was a chilly detachment about 
those superb young barbarians that 
afifected me sadly, and I was on the point 
of biu'sting into tears wdien a brilliantly 
handsome freshman, who was sitting in 
the gallery, cried out in trumpet tones, 

Good old Tay Pay ! ” The effect was 
simply electrical. My fatigue and 
nervousness vanished as if by magic; 
from that point I held the whole house 
in the hollow of my hand, and after the 
debate they carried me shoulder high to 
tlie Mitre — ^no easy task even in those 
days. My readers wiU have guessed the 
identity of that trumpet-voiced fresh- 
man. it was Herbert Henry Asquith, 
who shortly afbeiwards took a double 
first in the Classical Tripos. Next day 
he invited me to breakfast with the 
]\£asfcer of Balliol, dear simple old 
Benjamin Jowett, and the flow’- of soul 
ran deep and strong. We did not leave 
the table till 12.30, as Asquith insisted 
on reciting the whole of the Ars Poetica 
backwards in my honour. It ^vas a 
wonderful tour de force, and from that 
day I have reckoned him amongst my 
dearest friends, only less dear than Sir 



S7ioc?ced O^nfkman Hampstead Heath). “The hae^em skirt in England I Dis- 
graceful j I WAS lIOriNO MY COUNTRYWOMEN—” 






-MY MISTAKE. 


Thomas Lipton, Lord Pirrie and Sir 
Albert Bollit. 

Asquith’s industiy as a journalist 
and barrister was phenomenal. Though 
passionately fond of dancing, he re- 
fused all invitations to balls until he 
took silk. Judges quailed before him 
even wdiile he was a junior. No doubt 
the astonishing beauty of his profile 
and the superlatively lovely timbre of 
his voice had much to say to it. As 
George Eliot once said to me, “ There 
has been no profile like Asquith's since 
the days of Dante.” As for his voice — 
I have drunk in the golden glory of ■ 
Mario, the cherubic rapture of xAlboni, 
the stentorian ecstasy of Lablache, but 
they were a mere jejune jangle compared 
to the cosmic majesty of Asquith’s in- 
comparable organ. But the magnetism 
of a gorgeous voice can effect little 
j unless it is backed by the compelling 
1 force of a gigantic intellect and a great 
1 heart. And that brings me to my final 


word. Asquith has a certain super- 
ficial hardness, as all great men have ; 
but it is hardness with immense soft- 
ness combined ; and the softness of his 
heart is only equalled by his passion- 
ate sense of justice, his transcendent 
generosity, and his perfectly appalling 
unselfishness. It is dreadfully painful 
to me to say all this, because he is the 
most modest of men, and anything that 
borders, however remotely, on the ful- 
some is gall and worm^vood to me. 
But, remembering the magnificent cou- 
rage of those friendly words of good 
cheer launched from his fearless lips iii 
the good old Oxford Union, without a 
qualm I have plunged baldheaded up to 
the neck in the mid-stream of oleaginous 
adulation. 

“Collie looked like making a bivak, kufc 
filled at a cannon after scoring 4.” 

Puhlhi Evening Malt. 

A pity after so fine a promise. 
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NOT CRICKET. 

The Scandalous Affair of my Umbrella. 

It was no article of costly make, 

Fashioned of silk and ebony and gold 
(The kind that careless men are apt to take), 

It was not even very neatly rolled. 

Still it was my ewe lamb, knd when I found 

The place untenanted where erst it stood 

I told my sorrow to the wainscot round, 

I said some things that nearly warped the wood, 

I cried aloud to the Olympian gods 

And all the shadowy powers that rule the air 

To punish him that did this ^eed with rods— 

I also spoke to the commissionaire. 

I said, “ This was the apple of my eye, 

Bought when a boyish heart was clean of doubt ; 

I loved the little windows where the sky 

Came peeping thrbugh when it was opened out. 

To some their silken hats are dear, to some 

Mieir overcoats of astrakhan or fur, 

To me my ombrifuge, my childhood’ s\ chum. 

’ He said, “ I will inquire about it, Sir.’’ 

Alas ! I have no hopes. But this, oh this, 

I Is what annoys me most about the thing : 

\ I fondly deemed, if e’er I came to miss 

\ The well-known handle, the familiar spring, 

; Wbate’jer might be the chances of the change, 

1 Whatever substituted gamp I bore, ‘ 

j Chill to the grasp, and comfortless and strange, 

S In value I was simply bound to score. 

1 Some elder poet, fired with heavenly flame, 

* Might leave his thyrsus with the gilded knob, 

I And brandish mine unconscious till he came 

1 Home to his flat and then be vexed — the snob ! 

Or I myself, through want of proper care, 

; Might fail to localise my gingham roof, 

f And seize some editor’s of samite rare, 

1 Crusted with chrysoprase — and waterproof. 

But now these hopes have crumbled into dust. 

Cursed be the man who took beyond recall 

The ancient shelter of a bardic crust. 

And never brought his brolly here at all, Evoe. 

Commercial Candour, 

From an advertisement : — 

"‘You thouglit that because our car was iowqu-iced it was cheap. 
■Well, that mistake has been made before." 

“Mr. Oinnell declared that the phrase, ‘Batching Uie Speaker's 
eje/ was a jest and a by-word." — Liverpool Echo, 

It doesn’t sound much of a jest for the Speaker. 

“Miss , who was given away by her oxydissd embroideries and 

touches of green satin," etc., etc. — Continental Da ly Mail, 

She should have dressed more quietly and then no one 
would have known. 

“ Do not throw away egg-shells. Wash each egg used. Keep a dibh 
' handy for .shells. You will be surprised to find how much of the egg 
adheres to the shell, and what a diffavnt taste your coffee will have.” — 
Jthannesbury Star^ 

It is not obvious where the coffee comes in, but to be on 
the safe side we should refuse it. 

i 

STORIES FOR UNCLES. f 

{Being Extracts from the MSS, of a Six-Year Niece,) 

The Magic Sunset. " 

I AM riting this story for my Uncle hecas he is a good . 
man and this is a good story there w’os wonce an old | 
wooman she was 30 or 42 yeers old and she lived by herself 
in a cottage in a garden and she was very kind to evrybody 
and spent a lot of munny in giving things to poor people 
but she had nobdy to live with her and she did want a little | 
baby girl or better still a prinsess to help her in the house 
and mend the clothses and she orfen asked for one but she ! 
coudent get it wich made her very sory. 

One day she wos out warking in her garden and she 
lookd up to the ski and wen she lookd doun agen loan • 
bold thir wos a Fairy about the size of up to my nee dresd ' 
in pink satn with little pleets and pink satn shus and her 
hare wos lus and streemd doun to blow her feet and her . 
wings wer the kuller of the dorn gold pink and purpel. 

Have you cum here on purps to vist me sed the old 
wooman. Yes I have sed the Fairy Ive herd your askings 
till Im neerly tired of it and Im going to giv you wot you 
want. Oh thank you so inutsh sed the old wooman it is 
very kind Im sure. Dont menshun it sed the Fairy but 
you must worter this bit of ground day and nite for 
fore days and then you shall see sumthing to make you 
larf goodby. 

And wen the old wooman lookd agen the Fairy was gorn. 

So she went home and fetshd her wortering pot and 
worterd away like mad and the first day thir was nuthen 
and the old wooman neerly gav it up but she went ohn and 
the seend day up came a little wite flour oh a long grin stork. 

Oho sed the old wooman shes going to keep her proms 
and she went on wortering and on the thurd day thir wos 
nuthen more and the old wooman wos sleepier than ever 
but oh the foreth day loan bold thir wos the sweetis littel 
baby girl in the wirld killed up in the flour she wos no 
biger than my thuin and the old wooman wos very 'pleesd 
and brort her home and tuk grate care of her. 

Of corse the little girl was tu smal at ferst to help mutsh 
but she very sune gru to be 9 or 10 yeers old and then she 
was very usfull but she olways felit thir was a Prinse 
looking for her her name was Mabella. 

Not long after this wen Mabella wos in her teens we 
will say 16 yeers old she went out one evning and sat 
doun on a bank when sudnly thir wos a hutefull sunset 
with the usuerl kullers and it came neerer and neerer till 
it got to the bank and then it sat doun baside Mabella and 
bagen to tork to hir. 

Get inside it sed and I will carre you to wunderfull plases* 

So Mabella got inside and the sunset carred hir of and 
flu away and Mabella wos ahel to look out thru a little wite 
spot in the sunset and at last it stoped over a larg iland and 
Mabella got out to strech hir legs sudnly she bird the sound 
of horses hufs galerping at a grate rate neerer and neerer 
they came and if you gess it wos a prinse you will be rite. 

Then Mabella and the prinse got inside the sunset tugether 
and they sat next one anuther and torked about luv wile the 
sunset wos carren them away but they' left the horse behind 
becas thir was no food for him and they dident wont to be 
botherd with a horse. 

The sunsets carred them to a chirch and wen it got thir 
it dident cum doun to the ground but it let doun tu golden 
ladders to the chirch dore and MaheUa and the prinse went 
doun the ladders and were marred in the’ chirch. 

They were very hapy and sune had a large famly of 16 grqne 
up childen hut they never sor the sunset agen the old woom'an ' 
livd with them for 5 yeers and then she died age 84. 


7 
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THE POETEY OE MOTION. 

The recent discussion in The Timc^ 
on the question whether the best 
poetry is designed for recitation or 
for silent perusal recalls once more the 
story (revived not long ago) by Mr. A. 0. 
Benson in The Gornhill how the late 
Professor Sidgwick defied sea-sickness 
by declaiming English poetry in the 
secluded part of a Channel steamer, but 
succumbed when asked to desist by 
some lady-passengers, frightened at his 
behaviour. When this remedy is more 
widely known, as it certainly ought to 
be, the Philistine public will perhaps 
realise that there is some practical use 
in versification after all. We foresee 
a general desire among ocean travellers 
to join the Poetry Eecital Society. In 
fact, the enterprising officials of this 
institution are already,, we hear, rigging 
up a rocking platform in the club-room 
for beginners to acquire their sea-legs 
upon and get what they remember of 
Casabianca, The Last Chantey and The 
Ancient Mariner off their chests. Things 
are looking quite bright, too, for minor 
poets and professors of elocution. We 
know of a thoroughly reliable and 
seaworthy coach who is prepared 
personally to conduct uncertain tourists 
from Dover to Calais, or vice versd. He 
guarantees immunity in the roughest 
weather, holding a class on the bridge- 
deck, while his pupils repeat Barry 
Cornwall’s*’ well-known piece of 
hypocrisy, *<The sea! the sea! the 
open seal” There is, of course, a 
slight soreness among the stewards, 
who regard this panacea as likely to 
imperil their vocation, but it will 
doubtless wear off. Meanwhile, if cer- 
tain of our amateur reciters betake 
themselves to the high seas for the 
purpose of testing the Sidgwickian 
theory, we stay-at-homes should have 
much to be thankful for. 



Mother. “And wiiAr did you ualk abult while you were dancing WTru Freddy?” 
JDora [her first t.nie out). “We didn’t talk — we counted.” 


HOW TO BECOME — 

[With apologies to the ingenious con- 
ductors of Careers.”] 

How TO BECOME A BaTH-CHAIR MaN. | 
This interesting profession, which is 
by no means overstocked, can best be 
entered in the following way. Write 
■ an autobiography and dedicate it to a 
famous man of letters, and with the 
proceeds you ought to be able to buy a 
bath-chair, or even two. 

How TO BECOME A BuRGLAR. 

How shall a man become a burglar ? 
It is a difficult question to answer. 
Some go so far as to maintain that the 
burglar is born, not made. Certain it 
is that the requirements for success in 
this interesting calling have become 


much more exacting owung to the intro- 
duction of the finger-print method. 
Much depends on deportment and 
education, and there are fortunately 
numerous establishments in which the 
high art of house-breaking is taught 
with great thoroughness. .At the best 
knowm of these, the Meum and Tuum 
Academy, an entrance examination is 
held before the beginning of each term 
for the admission of candidates. Only 
those are accepted who succeed in 
entering unobserved. The accepted 
candidates are then divided into sec- 
tions A, B and C. The course of study in 
Section A is Noiseless Movement; in 
Section B, Pane Eemoving and the use 
of the Jemmy ; and in Section 0, the 
use of the Blow-pipe for fusing Safes, 
The fees are £12 12s. a term, which the 
student must have obtained by dis- 
honest means. He must employ the 
: same methods to support himself dur- 
i ing the period of study ; he must also 


attend stimulating plays, such as 
Raffles, and read all the current fiction 
that has a strong predatory and anti- 
social interest. 

How TO BECOME A DOG-OwNER. 

Acquire a dog and keep it. 

How TO BECOME AN EaRL (cREATEB). 

It cannot be too urgently impressed 
on those who aspire to Earldoms that 
the Peerage is no sinecure. It is a 
profession which makes a heavy 
demand on strength and vitality as 
well as the purse. Long hours of 
attendance in the gilded chamber or 
on boards in the City; the nightly 
strain of frequenting fashionable res- 
taurants and consuming rich and 
indigestible food ; constant travelling 
to and from the Eiviera and occasional 
privations through losses at Monte ! 
Carlo or on the Eubber market, are all 
part and parcel of the Peer’s life, and 
all demand robust health if they are 




to be faced successfully. Another point 
that cannot be too often remembered 
is that it is seldom possible for a- 
commoner, even though possessed of 
boundless ■wealth and a Sephardic 
lineage, to become a belted Earl at one 
step. Eemember that there is no such 
thing as a belted Baron.’ There are* 
two main "w^-ys of embarking on, the 
i Peerage as a career ; — (1) by desert ; 
(2) by purchase. The former is far 
too precarious a method to be recom- 
mended, except to persons of a rather 
exceptional physique and tenacity. 

How TO BECOME “AN IdIOT. 

Eead all the daily papers. If that is 
not enough, read all the weekly papers. 

How TO BECOME A PeEEESS. 

There are two ways, equally good : — 

(1) Learn a vary little singing and a 
very little dancing. Wear a French 
hat and induce manager to give you 
a part in musical comedy. 

(2) Be the daughter of an American 

multi-millionaire. * 

HoW' TO BECOME A SeCRET-DrINKER. 

Drink in secret. 

How TO BECOME A SmART-SeTTITE. 

A suitable face, the disregard of 
common-sense, a desire to forget all 
useful knowledge, and to spend money 


freely without the slightest provocation 
will carry a youth far in this field. 
There is always room for a sane and 
healthy antipathy to hard work and 
a consistent and single-minded devotion 
to* futility -and frivolity, if only as a 
psotest against the excessive strenuous- 
ness of the age. We^ want, folly to 
enliven this drab world, and who is so 
fit to supply this need as the thorough- 
paced smart-settite ? Some, of course, 
-possess the initial advantage of starting 
with an hereditary equipment of fatuity, 
but in this, as in all other careers, very 
few people are unable to acquire 
qualifications for admission into the 
ranks. 

How TO become a Snow-Shoveller. 

Obtain possession of a shovel and 
wait till it snows. Then apply the 
shovel to the snow. 

In future numbers the following 
professions, vocations and callings will 
be dealt with : — 

Average Abjuster. 

Bark Factor. 

Conjurers' Babbit Merchant. 

Emery Papermaker. 

Goldfish Breaker. 

Head-hunter. 

Indiarubber Man. 

Joss Manufacturer. 


Poodle Shaver. 

SodT Broker. 

Tattooist.- " ^ 

Umbrella Bing Expert. 

Well Inspector. 

“ When I was a child, I ne^^^er could under-’ 
stand the verse which said, ‘ Heaven may 
endure for a night, but joy comebh in the 
moiTimg.'’' — Irish Society. 

The new version does nob ^em quite 
fair on Heaven. 

Mr. PurLch in India. 

The Allahabad Pioneer of Feb. 8, in 
describing tlie recent ■^’■eddtng of the 
eldest son of the Maharajah of Kapur- 
thala, states that among other princes 
and chiefs -who assisted at the cele- 
bration, was the Eajah of Punch. 

“The business man who likes his long week- 
end is forced to work like a niggor from Tuesday 
to JFriday .... It is really not easy to pub 
three days’ work into five or si\'.” 

Thmie and Country. 

We have never found any difficulty 
about this arrangement. 

“ Duras lost his gime with Janowsky iu the 
first round of the chess tournament after two" 
moves, the game lasting eighteen hours.” 

Daily JlTa 7. 

After 17 hrs, 59 mins, of solid thought 
for a suitable reply to P. to K. 4, Duras 
lost his head and gave up the gamo. 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 

(ExniACTEl) FROM THE DiARY OF TORY, M.P.) 

Holts 5 of Commons, Mondaij, Feb. 
27. — Stranger looking on from Gallery 
whilst Son Austen was denouncing 
Parliament Bill would never guess 
that country is on eve of constitutional 
revolution. Questions over, Members 
streamed out through glass door to 
write letters, read papers, or chat in 
Lobby. At half-past eight things so 
desperately bad as to suggest a count. 
Ronaldshay, on his legs supporting 
amendment moved from front Oppo- 
sition Bench, had for sole audience 
on Unionist side a Member intent on 
catching Speaker’s eye as soon as 
the Earl had made an end of 
speaking. Less than a dozen Minis- 
terialists scattered about benches 
opposite, glowing with same purpose. 

As Lansbury observed, A revolu- 
tion is proceeding and there is no one 
here to stop it.” 

Affair might have fizzled out in 
ignominy of a count save for accident 
of moment at which it was moved. 
Mr. Emmott, temporarily relieving 
Speaker in Chair, pointed out that 
Standing Orders forbid count between 
8.15 and 9.15. 

Speech of the evening delivered from 
unexpected quarter. Neville, a sort 
of parliamentary Jacob who has served 
through the fight of seven contested 



‘‘Rats in a trap, Mr. Sfeaker, that let the 
cat out of the bag — ’f I may say so.” 

(Mr. R. J. K. Neville, K.G.) 


elections for the seat won at last January 
Wigan, rose to make his maiden speech. 
Tallin figure, in aspect mild to benignity, 
there was about new Member some- 
thing irresistibly reminiscent of the 
deacon who treads softly down the 
church aisle carrying plate for collection. 


Nothing the least diaconal in speech 
that followed. Early in its progress 
Member for Wigan, like Silas Wegg, 
dropped into poeti*}" : — 

“ The General Election came down like a wnll 
on the fold, 

The Nationalist cohorts were ‘•leamiim n.th 
gold.” 

“I don’t blame them,” he added, turn- 
ing benevolent countenance towards 
the Irish quarter. “ Having got the 
sinews of war ])ehind them, they are 
in their right to use them.” After 
vivid picture of Lloyd George en- 
couraging gTowth of agitation against 
the Lords, he observed, “ Then it was 
that we had rats in a trap. Rats in 
a trap, Mr. Speaker, that let the cat 
out of the bag — if I may say so,” he 
added, after a moment’s reflection. 

The charge against the House of 
Lords was that they had acted contrary 
to precedent. “I may say with 
justice,” said Mr. Neville, fixing with 
stern glance Secretary to Treasury 
left in charge of debate, “ the boot is 
on the other leg.” 

Business done, — Rejection of Parlia- 
ment Bill on second reading moved 
from Front Opposition Bench. 

Tuesday. — Not in vain has Tulli- 
BAEDiNE gone a-soldiering with the 
Horse Guards, the Black Watch, the 
Royals and the Scottish Horse. To- 
day executed a manoeuvre which testi- 
fies to military instinct, even genius. 
Things looking in bad way for branch 
of Legislature the Marquess will in due 
time adorn. What Asquith proudly 
called “ the phalanx ” determined to 
carry Parliament Bill remains unbroken. 
Appeals for compromise plaintively 
raised from Opposition camp meet with 
no response. As far as one can see events 
are marching straight to passing of Bill 
by overwhelming majority thatwiil make 
it awkward for Lords to throw it out. 

Direct attack being here, as at Spion 
Kop, hopeless, thing is to distract 
attention by movement in anotlier 
quarter. Accordingly, whilst attention 
and time of House are cstensibly con- 
centrated upon fate of House of Lords, 
Tullibardine chips in with question 
addressed to President of Board of 
Trade. What he wants to know is 
“the average annual value imported 
into the United Kingdom from Canada 
of laths, sawed boards, planks, deals, 
and other lumber, planed, tongued, 
grooved or variously finished?” 

Note the subtlety of this master 
stroke. Whilst it effectually withdraws 
attention from a troublesome question, 
giving the assailants time, “ so to 
speak,” as Mr. Neville would put it, 
to bury their dead, it shows how far- 
reaching and minute are the sympathy 
and knowledge of one of the class of 


legislators wliom an infamous act of 
tyranny threatens to desh'oy. Whilst 
professional agitators prate about here- 
ditary anachronisms and the like, here 
is a man who perceives the importance 
of a question which, neglected, might 
insidiously gnaw away the Imperial 
bonds that link the Motherland with 
the eldest of her Colonics. 



“Full of Avise sa\v3 and modern instances” 
— of planed and gi‘oovcd planks. 

(The Marquess of Tullibardine.) 

Sydney Buxton, taken aback, mut- 
tering something about necessity of 
lengthened details, and promised to cir- 
culate answer with the Votes. Tulli- 
bardine, full of wise saws, carrying a 
modern instance in shape of planed 
and grooved plank, graciously assented, 
and the incident closed. But its effect 
was felt in subsequent course of debate 
on Parli ‘ament Bill, which became in- 
creasingly paralysed, * 

Business done. — Debate on Son 
x\usten’s amendment continued. 

Hoitse of Lords, Wednesday. — Lord 
Wolverhampton’s death leaves no 
gap in the ranks of backwoodsmen. 
Not one of their class. Rather the 
ideal of the sober-minded business- 
like recruit to whom reformers of here- 
ditary chamber look for help. Curious 
evolution of political life that the son 
of a Wesleyan minister, thirty-five 
years ago an obscure solicitor in a 
Midland borough, should in course of 
time come to rule India in succession 
to Clive and Hastings. 

One who has knowm him throughout 
his Parliamentary life finds it difficult 
to imagine Henry Fowler (the name 
by whicli his memory will be kept 
green) going about with a coronet in 
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place of a top hat. Incongruous in 
the Upper Chamber, he was essentially 
a Commons man. Entering the House 
thirty-one years ago next April, he 
was absolutely unknowm at Westmin- 
ster, Highest honour yet achieved was 
that he had been Mayor of Wolver- 
hampton. He did not take the House 
by storm, as, after brief assault, did the 
ex-Mayor of another Midland town. 
By sheer capacity he won his way to 
front rank. Beginning by favour of 
Mr. G. at foot of Ministerial ladder, 
his rise to Cabinet rank was compara- 
tively rapid. As a debater he w’as 
excelled by few in the gifts of lucidity 
and force of argument. 

He was one of the rare Members who 
achieved the supreme triumph of con- 
trolling votes by a speech. It befell 
daring Lord Eosebery's brief Premier- 
ship. Henry James, perceiving oppor- 
tunity of smiting his old friends the 
enemy on Treasury Bench, brought 
forward Eesolution designed to pro- 
tect interests of British cottonspinners 
ti'ading with India. Government major- 
ity was under forty. Not so deep as 
a well nor so wide as a church door, it 
would have served, as it had done before, 
if it kept together. But a sufficient 
number of Ministerialists representing 
Lancashire cotton districts wavered. 
Loyalty to Party is a good thing, but 
profits' in cottonspinning should, like 
charity, begin at home and, as far as 
Lancashire is concerned, end there. 

Pate of Ministry hung in balance, 
with almost certainty that it would 
Kick the beam in favour of Opposition, 
In masterly speech' delivered with 
authority of Secretary of State for 
India, Henry Fowxer turned threat- 
ened rout into brilliant victory. 

Another conspicuous success -was his 
conduct of Parish Councils Bill through 
a House which, wdierever not hostile, 
was unsympathetic. A masterpiece of 
adroit parliamentary management. 

Henry Fowler -svas a dependable 
man, as distinguished from a brilliant 
one. He w^as nearer akin to type 
of Stafford Noethcote and Lord 
Kimberley than to Disraeli or 
Gladstone. John Bright once said 
of a colleague, “ We believe in no man’s 
infallibility ; but it is restful to be sure 
of one man’s integrity.” This a com- 
fort enjoyed by all having dealing with 
Henry Fowler, whether in private 
relations or in public life. 

Ruslness done . — Commons still de- 
bating Parliament Bill. 


Definition from The Twentieth Cen- 
imij Dictionary : — 

^'Acarit,% a genus of niimite insects embracing 
the mites." 

Very mothedy. 


HALF-YEARS WITH THE BEST AUTHORS. 

[“Quite the most imposing literary treasure of 
the Rojal Aero Club is the series of seven huge 
volumes bound i i re i morocco, and lent b v 
Mr. Grahame White, containing all the news- 
pap r cuttings i elating to h s historic flight in 
the London-Manchester Competition last year. 
Here we have lis achievement told separately hy 
at least a hundred different writers^ and I do 
not know how many different cameras have 
contributed their dlffereut vi?ws of tl.e man 
and his machine.” — The Obser'ver.} 

Prom the above paragraph (whose 
italics are our own) we gather that a 
new criterion of belles-lettres has arisen, 
and it gives us pleasure to make the 
following literaiy announcements for 
the benefit of that class of reader to 



1 A GREAT LIBERAL 

(The lat3 Lord Wolverhampton). 

which the above statement is intended 
to appeal : — 

The glorious old library of Hornsey 
Castle contains a priceless collection. 
Pre-eminent among papyri of the 
Pharaohs, the earliest productions of 
Gaxton, and Elizabethan folios, is the 
gem of the library — ^four hundred and 
eighty magnificent volumes of press- 
cuttings concerning the present Lady 
Hornsey. It wdll be remembered that, 
prior to her marriage, she ^vas a star 
of our lighter stage. 

The mouth of a bibliophile would 
indeed water at the sight of these 
majestic volumes— a veritable Valhalla 
of English literature. A noble appendix 
of sixty volumes is devoted to picture- 
postcard photos of her Ladyship, 

* * i?- 

We learn wdth pleasure that a 
collated issue is forthcoming of the 
obiter dicta of “The Major” (the well- 
known writer upon men’s fashions in 


various journals). It is entitled “ Togs r 
I have Adumbrated” (nine hundred 
volumes in India-paper), and it wdll be 
of immense help to students of the 
writer’s austere and elusive personality. 

As a maritime nation we should 
rejoice in the patriotic re -publication of 
the “By the Silver Sea” column from 
The Daily 'Telegraph. The spirit of 
Drake and Dibdin breathes throughout 
these fifty superb volumes, reprints of 
the breezy articles that, under the same 
title, iiave long .been so virile a feature 
of our contemporary’s columns. No 
information is lacking for those seeking 
nautical adventure. Local news of our 
leading resorts, -the weather and the 
opening of new Fire Stations, are fully 
dealt with. One almost hears the 
clash of old sea dogs at municipal 
meetings — and enthusiasts for our 
radiant climate will maiwel more than 
ever at the records of sunshine. 

The tang of the salt air blows out 
jof every line of this work, and the 
volumes should be placed in the hands 
of eveiy lad w’ho reveres the names of 
Nelson and Lipton (the latter of 
whom occurs on every page). 

If we may venture a correction to 
so careful a compilation the address of 
the Imperial Tea Company at Beach- 
combe is 1436, High-Street, and not 
1437, as stated. 

* * ^ * 

The Bodleian Library is happy in 
the acquisition of the original MSS. of 
Lieut. -Col. Newnham-D avis’s mono- 
graph, “The Oesophagus— and How to 
Use It.” 

The collection of detail for this 
monumental work has been the one 
preoccupation of its author’s life, and 
he has spared himself no self-denial 
in the quest of gustatory experience. 
Fascinating as the whole of the six 
hundred volumes are, one lingers most 
over the thousands of alimentary charts 
detailing the author’s daily menu since 
he was two months old. 

Catholic in experiment, he has 
sampled the cuisines of all nations in 
pursuit of the ideal. Thus the ornitho- 
rhyncus, the marabout, the hyena, 
the chinchilla and the scone have fallen 
to his fork. 

Once only, at a Guildhall Banquet, 
his appetite failed him and he burst 
into tears. 

The last volume closes on a note oi 
pathos. Analysing the span of human 
life, the author laments that only one- 
sixth of it is occupied by nutrition — the 
remainder is frittered away. This, 
hovrever, is the only morbid reflection 
in a work eternally hopeful with ante- J 
prandial speculations. - ' \ 



AT THE PLAY. 

i “Loaves and Eishes.’' 

Mr, Somerset Maugham calls his new 
play at The Duke of York's “ a satire in 
four Acts ” ; he may be supposed there- 
fore to imply a moral. It is not 
difficult to discover wiiat the moral is, 
Theodore S'pvatte was a worldly man. 
He never tired of referring to his 
“father, the late Lord Chancellor,” or 
to his family’s supposed descent from 
the Montmorency stock ; he admitted 
he was a snob and recommended 
snobbishness as a virtue to his children. 
He spared no pains or self-advertise- 
ment (within gentlemanly limits) to 
advance himself in his profession, and 
as a widower of fifty took care to marry 
again for money rather than for love. 
When his daughter fancied (quite 
mistakenly) that she was devoted to a 
I bounder who wore detachable and rever- 
sible cuffs and owned unpresentable 
I relations, he hurried on her engagement 
to Lord Wroxliam by methods which 
may have seemed unscrupulous, but 
very certainly made for Winifred's 
happiness. He practised, perhaps more 
whole-heartedly than some, the usual 
insincerities of speech and manner 


which a civilised society demands, and 
accepted with considerable calm the 
extremely pleasant and luxurious state 







Wimm 

hkW' ; 







Canon S' 2 )raUe trie3 to land a whale but catches 
a tartar. 

Mrs. Fihgera:d ... Mis.s Ellis Jeffrey.?. 

Canon ... Mr. Robert Loraine 

(with false nose). 


of life into which it had pleased Heaven 
to call him. 

Who will rise and curse Theodore 
Spratte? Who will denounce vanity 
and egoism and pushfulness and good 
living? There are a few fine souls 
who may do so, but it is not for us to 
range ourselves ostentatiously among 
them. Theodore Spratte, as I have 
described him, may pass for an average 
man. Wait a moment, though; I find 
I have left out something rather 
important. Theodore Spratte was Yicar 
of St. Gregory’s ! 

This, I take it, is the meaning of the 
play. A clergjmian, inasmuch as he is 
not judged by the same standards as 
other men, must be different from other 
i men. The Church is not the same as other 
I professions, to be entered light-heartedly 
by the younger sons. By all means 
let it be denied indignantly that Canon 
Spratte is typical of the Church; it 
will scarcely be denied that the Church 
is too frequently regarded as a means 
merely of worldly advancement. It is 
possible (and legitimate) to satirize all 
the reverend Sprattes without satirizing 
all the reverend Canons. 

This is much the best of Mr. 
Maugham’s later and successful plays ; 
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I don’t know if it is because be has 
adapted it from a book, The Bishojo $ 
Ajormiy written some years ago. 
Recently his literary conscience has not 
always been as wakeful as one could 
wish ; he has shown an ingenuous 
confidence in the powers of the 
Maugham varnish to give newness to 
any situation. Loaves and Fishes has 
old moments, but it is for the most 
part truly funny, and — thanks to a 
great performance by Mr. Eobert 
I Loraine — makes a delightful evening s 
entertainment. ^ M. 

^'Bardelys the Magnificent.” 

The vestibule and palatial salle-d‘ 
boirc of the Globe Theatre are redolent 
of the 'triumphs of Mr. Charles 
Frohman. Here are portraits, life- 
size or better, of Miss Pauline Chase 
and Miss Maude Adams, silent tributes 
to what he can do in the art of 
presentation. Here is a framed colla- 
tion of heads, chiefly American and out 
of my cognisance, to which is attached 
the sounding title : “ Mr. Charles 

Frohman’s Stars.” The contempla- 
tion of these satellites (each to all 
appearance^ owing its position in the 
heavens to the patronage of the Great 










The villain get s ci light in tli z A'jt — the last Act. 


Lmis ^IJL 
Caslc'rAix 


Mil. .''•nrTON Pearse. 
...Mr. William IIaviland. 


Presenter) should be a source of 
solace during the intervals of Bardeys 
the Magnijiccnt I cannot say if Mr. 
Lewis Waller aspires to join tliat 
galaxy, but it could hardly be on the 
; strength of his latest achievement, even 
if it ]) ad been presented by Mr, Charles 
T’r.OHMAN, instead of being simply ad- 
vertised as by arrangement with Mr. 
Charles Frohman,” (Howdifiicult itis 


to get avray fromMr.CHARLES Frohm.^lN 1 ) 
Mr. Waller’s many female admirers 
have come to expect of him a reason- 
able allowance of sword-play and knock- 
about business. But here, apart froin a 
brief scuffle in the dark and a trivial 
turn with a walking-stick, he is content 
to wear fine clothes and talk glibly, often 
perfunctorily, in a part of which he 
is the first to appreciate the futility. 
C'est mag7iifiqne, viais ce n'est jpas la 
giterre. Even his fine clothes could not 
always be accounted for. How he came 
by the pleasant des'gn in black and gold 
in which he made so brave a figure I 
never could make out. For he was in a 
strange house, cut off from his luggage, 
and had made his entrance through a 
window in the course of an escapade that 
had left him with nothing but the rough 
and sodden garments he stood up in. 

It is a poor reflection on the present 
chances for an actor with a sense of 
style that Mr. WilllamHaviland should 
have nothing better to do than play the 
villain in a second-rate Romantic Com- 
edy like Bardelys the Magnificent. His 
dignity of jnanner did all that was 
possible for the part, but it was thank- 
less .work. Mr. Reginald Dane as the 
dandy braggadocio, Latirent, Chevalier 
de St. Armand (they all had nice names 
like that), succeeded in getting the savour 
of his perfumes aci'oss the footlights. 
Miss Madge Titheradge, on the other 
hand, was all for nature’s scents, andkept 
on sniffing roses with a conscious air 
of innocence. Mr. Ashton Pearse spoke 
his lines correctly as Louis XIIL, but, 
looked too much like a Nonconformist 
Mephistopheles in mourning. The final 
travesty of a Court of Justice was not‘ 
improved by the sad crudity of the 
Judge’s diction. The plot was passable, 
and there was a beautiful scene for the 
loggia of the Chateau of Lavedan ; but 
altogether we should have come off 
badly indeed but for the humorous relief, 
such as it was, of the part assigned to 
Miss Lottie Venne, who called herself 
a seventeenth-century Viscomtesse, but 
in point of fact was just that delightful 
creature, Miss Lottie Venne of the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 

“Baby Mine.” 

Let me confess, to my shame, that I 
laughed immeasurably over the not-too- 
delicate humours of the new Criterion 
farce. Only an American woman, type 
of the pinkest of propriety, could have 
written it ; and only a British Censor, 
representing the finest intelligence and 
discrimination, could have passed it. 

When a deserted wife is induced to 
try and draw her husband home by the 
lureof fathei-hood ; when Mr. Weedon 
Grossmith, friend of the family, is 
told off to procure the Lecessaiy article 


from a Babies’ Home; when a hitch 
occurs, and the husband, summoned to 
his wife’s bedside, arrives slightly in 
advance of his supposititious offspring; 
when, in deference to the protests of the 
actual mother, it is found necessary 
to acquire a fresh baby, and it turns up 
beneath the husband’s dazzled eyes 
before the first has been deported; 
when a third baby is requisitioned to 
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THE BABY-SNATCHER. 

Jimmy Jinks ... Mr. Weedon GnossMini. 

displace the original one, and all three 
find themselves on the stage at once, 
you will understand that the expaiision 
of the unit, first into twins and then into 
triplets, is accompanied by a corre- 
sponding growth (geometrical progres- 
sion) in the fury of the fun. 

The astonishing thing about it all 
was that the development of the plot 
seemed to proceed, step by step, with 
the inevitability of logic. 

That , great artist, ■ Mr. Weedon 
Grossmith, refused to-be’tempted away 
from his customary self-restraint. 
Miss Iris Hoey, who had much more 
to do, did it with extraordinary clever- 
ness and vivacity. Miss Lillian 
Waldegrave was a model of her sex, 
adjusting facts to her scheme in the 
true spirit of decorative art. Mr. 
Donald Calthrop s staccato methods 
got upon my nerves in the earlier and 
quieter part. There is a kind of dread- 
ful briskness about some actors that 
makes me almost giddy with boredom. 
Mr. Calthorp would do well to take a 
lesson from the passivity of the triplets. ^ 

I cannot bring myself to commend 
to just anybody this study in vicarious 
obstetrics ; but to those who are fit to 
bear it I can promise an entertainment 
ft-om which they are not likely to 
! escape with ribs unwrung. ' ' 0. S. 




DEVILRY OR DISEASE? 

[In a letter to Times on “sulking” animals, it is maintained 
that “sulking is essentially a bodily and nervous condition,” and a 
subsequent leader and various letters emphasize the applicibility of 
this statement not only to the lower animals, but to mankind, and 
especially children,] 

My little son, whom I propose to wallop 
For being in a fit of sulks to-day 
And acting impolitely whilst at play 
Towards your cousin (bless the little trollop !) — 

I know, dear boy, that you perhaps are blameless ; j 
If one may trust the statement of the wise. 

These fits of sulking probably arise 
From some disorder which as yet is nameless. 

Things being thus, my child (I hope you take me ?) 

I may be counted cruel if I go 
And grip you by your roundabout, and so 
Proceed to spank you till my powers forsake me. 

But please observe, if bodily conditions 
Are going to be cited as excuse 
For faults like this, they 11 simply play the deuce 
With other moral laws and prohibitions. 

Besides, as yet the theory is lacking 

In full acceptance by the general mind ; 

It may in future save your4enderrrind. 

But in the meanwhile you require a whacking. 


So do not think me brutal if at present ^ 

I have to give you what, it seems, is due. 

Believe me, if it causes pain to you, 

I shall not find it any less unpleasant. 

Regard me not as some unthinking drover 
Beating a sulky, semi-fainting beast ; 

Believe me (once again), I 'm not the least 
Like such a man . . . And now, my boy, bend over I 

According to The Daily Chronicle, the cost of Dread- 
noughts has been reduced from £101*6 per ton to £82*63. 
It is not stated whether a less quantity than one ton can 
be ordered, but we are inclined to think that the price is 
still prohibitive to the average citizen. 


Feathering Their Own USfests. 

From the Annual Report of a Land Society : 

“In addition to providing a savings bank for the majority of the 
members, the Committee have been nnusually successful in providing 
houses for their own occupation,” 

We are not surprised to hear later on in the Report that 
there are eight candidates for the four vacant places on the 
committee. 

“The Chairman said the annual ban<iuet for the members of the Fire 
Brigade would be held at the hotel on the following Thui-sday week, | 
and the chief oiSieer would very much like to have the supi'ort of 
members of the Council. It was l^^ft with Coun. Lanyou and the Clerk 
to insure membei’s of the Brigade immediately.”— 'T/ie Corinth an. 

The hotel can't be as bad as that. 
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rMiD rsccinc through, when I began to be impatient 

OUR BOOKIlMG-OFFICt. House (John Lane). The reason for this was 

(By Mr. Punch's Staff of Learned Clerks.) that Mr. Hugh de Selinoouet, after being at pains to 

CONSIDEEING the constancy with wJiich Mr. Eden show me the fairness of the house and to fill it with 
Phillpotts lays the scenes of his stories upon Dartmoor, interesting people, would persist in shutting me up in the 
it is amazing that his descriptive powers show so few signs nursery. What I mean is that, though Bridget herself is 
of the strain placed upon them. No rains were ever more a delightful child, we have, frankly speaking, a good deal 
wetting than his and no winds more penetrating. In fact too much of her in the early stages. I was frightened for 
Demeter* s Daughter (Methuen) proves — if such proof is Bridget's sake also. The only daughter of a publisher, 
still necessary — that he is a great atmospheric artist. But brought up by a conventional old nurse, and exhibiting a 
wdien I turn to the story itself I am not so satisfied, for it marked tendency towards literary baby-talk, she seemed to 
leaves me depressed and waiting for the big novel which I stand every chance of developing into a prig. Fortunately, 
expect Mr. Phillpotts eventually to write. Alison Cleave, however, Mr. de Selincouet’s skill was able to avert this 
handicapped by a faithless husband, a brutal son and a danger, and the latter part of the story shows us a Bridget 
false neighbour, struggled hard in her fight against odds, who is an entirely real and captivating human girl. The 
and in the fight revealed a noble character. But she was whole episode of her relations with Selby Parramore, the 
beaten ; while her husband — a bibulous platitudinarian — insincere genius, is most adroitly handled ; though of all 
remained to call her a ‘‘trier” and an “awdul stupid the scenes in the book I prefer that of the introduction of 
woman.” I recognise and bow to the com^age which this same Parramore as a “ marvellous boy,” long before 
disdains to make sacrifices to sentimentality, but at the there is any thought of Bridget growing old enough to fall 


same time I think that 
Mr. Phillpotts would ~ 
be a better artist if he — 
painted in less gloomy ^ 
colours, and if he ' 

allowed himself to re- i 

new some of the glad- , I 
, ness which permeated j 
j The Human Boy. " < 

Casting about, I sup- 1 
pose, for something; J 
more sinister and bizarre j 
than mere burglary, Mr. 
Herbert Floweedew 
(for, after all, w'hat ’s in 
a name ?) has seized 
upon the idea of in- 
corporating into a novel 
one of those modern 
Bluebeards who occa- 
sionally figure in the 
police-reports. The _ 
Third Wife (Stanley 
Paul) has thus the ad- 
vantage of providing a 
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3. The Tramp Juggler has high tea in the bosom oe his family. 


■ in love with him. His ^ 
interview with, and 
bland patronage of, the 
friendly publisher is a 
thing wholly joyous. 
Take it for all in all, 
Mr. DE SiiLiNCOURT has 
made his Fair House 
into a quite desirable 
property, which should 
find no difficulty in 
s ecurin g appreciative 
tenants. 

Mr. Compton Mac- 
kenzie has set out 
to achieve a most 
original and daring pur- 
pose, to write a novel 
acceptable ;per se to a 
modern public, and yet 
in frank and wholesale 
imitation of Henry 
Fielding. To this end 
he has omitted no 
affectation of spelling. 


little more food for the romantic emotions than is composition, style, plot and period, and yet he has over- 
usually the case with detective fiction, and the efforts come by the end all the prejudice which such anachronism 
of Arthur Laurence (alias Hermitage) to dispose of his was bound to excite in the beginning. Upon my w^ord, 
wife (No. 3) for the sake of her fortune, and to capture her I am not sure that he has not succeeded all the way, 
when she suspects his designs and refuses to live wuth Though The Passionate Elopement (Seckee) would not 
him, ^ve me some very delectable thrills. I must also have been so intituled by Fielding, yet otherwdse, save 
take on my hat to Mr. Herbert Floweedew for creating for the absence of the master touch (one must say that 
the most incompetent sleuth-hound that I have ever seen to be orthodox), the book might have come from that great 
nosing the trail, for thimgh the fine specimens of the pen. Much of the humour and philosophy is there, but 
breed are all too few% and I seldom close a book of this sort there is happily avoided the long anticipated climax, 
without murmuring regretfully to myself those well-known intolerable, and, I think, rightly intolerable, to present-day 
lines— ^ , J tastes. Fielding or no Fielding, our author has put 

niwtiunrhe entertaining account of Oui-tain Wells its 

Great Little Beau, its Exquisite Mob, and its Gallant 
I think for sheer bungling inefficiency Mr. Robert Clichett Grentlemen. I doubt if he has in his conclusion 

took the red herring. And indeed the unfortunate heroine ^J^'Hed himself to the full of the ingenuity of his construc- 
would have been done to death with the greatest of ease at I leave it at that, insisting that you buy and read 

I the end by her dastardly spouse and his hired minion but yourself without further revelations from me. 
for one of those curious little accidents— but there! you ==s====== 

had better read the book for yourselves. 

‘Turnips and Straw for Sale . . . Mr. James Bealtie, Gardener will 

T , , , ,, , ,, pouit out the turnips. m )T'aai-;2/J=Vi!ss.” 

I have to confess that there was a moment, about a And then we shaU all be able to guess which the straw is. 
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CHARIVARIA- 

We hear authoritatively that there 
is so much difference of opinion as to 
whether Mr. Ohamp Olabk's annexation 
proposal was a joke or not that it has 
been proposed that a great conference 
of editors of comic papers be called to- 
gether to decide this vexed question. 

si? , 

There is nothing like seizing an 
opportunity, and we admire Lord 
Lansdowne’s shrewdness in offering 
Eembeandt's “Mill” for sale at a 
moment when everyone is so" interested 
in the question of bread-making. 

* S!! 

sSe 

Indeed we shall not be surprised to 
hear that a certain enterprising news- 
paper has decided to present the picture 
to the nation on the condition that the 
title be changed to ^'TJie 
Daily Mail Ideal Mill.” 

* * 

Welshmen have been 
asking that there shall 
be some emblem of the 
Principahty on the new 
coinage. We under- 
stand that they would 
be satisfied with the 
addition of the head of 
the otherGEORGE (Mr.). 

Lord Chesterfield 
has, we hear, been much 
congratulated on get- 
ting his armour back 
in time for the fight 
with the Commons. 

❖ * 

❖ 

We are glad to hear 
that there is some 
chance of the Private 
Member w’ho fails to 
catch the Speaker’s 
eye being catered for. 

An enterprising publisher proposes to 
bring out a journal which will be devoted 
to the speeches which Members have 
in their pockets, but are never spoken. ' 
He hopes to recoup himself, not by 
the circulation, but by the fees which 
he would charge the contributors. ■ 

sis sis j 

sis I 

By the March Army Orders the; 
identity discs issued to officers and| 
men in war time are in future to be| 
issued to the former in peace time.: 
Our German friends, it will be re-| 
membered, were put to considerable; 
trouble recently in identifying two of 
our officers who were engaged on 
reseai’ch work in their country, and 
no doubt a complaint has been lodged 
with us as to this. 

;:c ^ 

It seems an astonishing thing that 


no one should have thought of dis- 
persing the rioters outside the Th^^tre 
Pranoais by the use of the hose. 

moi — le dihige” would have 
been peculiarly appropriate. 

* ^ 

* 

According to Professor Thomas 0. 
Chamberlain, of Chicago University, 
the world is now 400,000,000 years 
old. We consider that when it reaches 
its 500,000,000th year some sort of 
celebration ought to take place. 

❖ hj 
sfs 

“Marriage,” says The Mirror, “is 
cheaper than being engaged.” That, 
we suppose, is why engagements not 
infrequently lead to matrimony. 

“ Is Spring-cleaning necessary ? ” 
asks a correspondent in The Express, 
We think so. Our Springs — and even 


<0>JUR 

Cl DEPi 



from the Southern Province, while the 
Archbishop of York read that from the 
Province of York.” 

* * 

SK 

The Kingston police took charge last 
week of an individual who vras found, 
in a state of into: ication, with his 
sleeves rolled up, fighting a poster on a 
hoarding. As a sequel, we hear the 
Inebriates* Protection Society is about 
to issue an appeal to our leading poster 
artists begging them to be less realistic 
in their work. ^ ^ 

* 

The police records of Chicago prove 
that very few fat men are guilty of 
serious crimes. It is realised, we 
suppose, that to have any chance of 
escaping detection one must be very 
slim nowadays. ^ ^ 

The dresses are the notable feature 
of the new Gaiety play, 
and there is some talk 
of changing its title to 
“ Clothes-Peggy.” 


TRADE SECRETS. 


Forejjian of Cider Factory {to Poster Artist) : “The governor’s just started 

MAKING THE CIDER AND HE WANTS THE APPLE.” 


Hx\DES. 


our Summers — have been very dirty 
in recent years. ^ ^ 

Burglars who broke into the Cobham 
village club took a bath before leaving. 
At the risk of hurting their feelings we 
feel bound to say that they probably 
could not have thought of a more 
effectual way of rendering themselves 
unrecognisable. 

The suggestion has been made that, 
in order to get through the glut of 
Private Members’ undelivered orations, 
the Speaker should allow two speeches 
to be made simultaneously. The ex- 
periment would appear to have been 
tried with success when King George 
received deputations from the two 
Houses of Convocation the other day. 
“The Archbishop of Canterbury,” says 
a contemporary, “read the address 


Our attention has 
been drawn to the fol- 
lowing remarks, taken 
from a publication of 
the Underground Bail- 
ways : — 

“ilfr. Pttnoh has 
twice now commented 
upon the absence of 
time-tables upon the 
District Bail way. The 
Company thinks that if 
he did it the honour 
of coming down to the 
Temple Station, the 
nearest to his address, 
at any moment of the 
day, h© would not find 
the waiting sufficiently 
long that he should wish to add to its 
tediousness by deciphering a maze of 
figures. He would find a train in the 
station quicker than in the time-table.” 
Yes, but what hmd of tram ? 

If, as constantly happens, he 'wants 
to travel from the Temple to a station 
on the Wimbledon line, a Praed Street 
train is hardly any use to him, and 
even a Hounslow non-stopper affords 
him very little comfort. 

Kicking his heels for boredom, he 
derives a very poor solace from the 
reflection that trains of some sort are 
pouring through the station too fast 
for the human eye to follow them in the 
time-table, if there were one. 

Lucky Persephone in that other under- 
world of vague shadows 1 She at least 
had some means of finding out when her 
six months were likely to be up. 


VOT.. 


M 
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THE COCOA SCANDAL. 

[The duty on mamifactiired cocoa, being proportionately in excess of 
the duty on the ra'.v material, serves to protect the home industry, and 
therefore constitutes a scandal for Free Traders. A ^oup of Liberal 
Members has recently approached the Chancellor with a request for 
the removal of all duties on coc a. The Daily Chronicle, while desirous 
that Liberal Governments sho.ild “continue to move in the direction of 
the Free Breakfast Table,” would be content for the present if the duty 
on manufactured cocoa could be so readjusted as to eliminate this 
protective element. The cocoa trade itself, the same authority assures 
us, does not want Protection.] 

Shall it be said that Tve who buy and vend 
That beverage which the People soak owe 
Our bulging fortunes (gracious Heaven forfend !) 

To profits on protected cocoa ? 

The thought would make our tender conscience bleed, 
It would indeed. 

The past, of course, is passed ; the sin is sinned ; 

Nor can we wholly rectify it ; 

But, for the future, whether loose or tinned, 

Let him who takes owe temperate diet 
Be well assured it is for honest nibs 
He pays his dibs. 

Meanwhile repentance for our gains ill-got 
Should seal the mouths of Tory mockers ; 

And we have half a mind to pour the lot 
Into the Liberal Party’s lockers. 

And so from off our ’scutcheon wipe the stain 
And start again. 

The People’s conscience, too, when down their neck 
Plows the brown stream, incurs a fracture 
To think that England puts a cruel check 
On the dear alien’s manufacture ; 

Cocoa, they claim, should have one equal law 
For cooked or raw. 

This is the type that ought to breakfast free. 

But if the ideal cornucopia, 

Sprouting with sugar, chicory and tea, 

StiU lurks in some far-off Utopia; 

If even Liberal voters can’t be fed 
At nil' per head ; 

If such a prospect shows a shade too pink— 

At least we ’ll let our proletariat 
Under the spreading Eowntree sit and drink 
An unprotected commissariat ; 

With conscience free, desipiant in loco 

Over their cocoa. O. S. 


STORIES FOR UNCLES. 

{Being Extracts from the MSS. of a Six-Year Niece.) 

The Abmt of the Stabs. 

We win not beginn about the arme of the Stars we wiU 
cum to it later hecas I must ferst teU you about Eonald 
our heero wos a boy age 16 or 20 and as buteful as a rose 
or iniy he had a statu of hisself in his bedroom and sum 
lookin glarses (6) and his brushes wer made of gold for 
his father had left him a lott of munny more than 
hunderd pounds so he wos verry ritch and had many 
servints and aH his lif was hapy sept for one thing witch 
our heero dident like atal this wos that he had quarld with 
the Moon. 

Now sum peeple like the Moon but Eonald dident he 
thorfe she was tu sli cuming out after dark wen uther peeple 
hav gom to bed and basides the Moon is orlwis pail and 
Eonald coudent bare pail people so he had a good quarl 
with the Moon and got in an awfil state about it beoas he 


dident know wot to doo wen the Moon kept shining doun 
on him evry nite and jest out of spite it wosent a harf 
Moon or a quartr Moon but a fool Moon all the time witch 
made it ever so werse. 

One nite Eonald wos out warking with his girl frend Eose 
and they were torking about the carpets for thire new house 
and sudnly Eose sed wot is that and Eonald sed Im sure I 
dont no and they went on and loan bold it was a pore little 
star witch had f alln out of the ski and hert hisself thire was 
a big bump on his forrid and he was neerly ded Eonald pikt 
him up and Eose gave him a ponder and he opend his eyes 
and said Ware am I and wen they told him he sed he had 
tripd up and falln thru a hole in the ski Eonald tuk him 
home and the nex morning the dokter kame to see hm and 
wen he put out his tung the dbkter sed he wos duin nisely 
and in a fu minits more he wos quit well. Of corse the 
star wos verry gratfle and promsd to do all kinds of things 
for Eonald so that nite they all went for a wark tugether 
and Eonald told the star about his hating the Moon. 

Thats alrite sed the star I hate the Moon tu and I 
think weer going to have a war agenst her sune the stars 
agenst the Moon. 

Wont that be fun sed Eonald. 

Haha sed the star I think its jest started harkx 
And wen Eonald harked he herd the sound of drums and 
trumpits and canons roling round and round the ski and 
Eose herd it tu. 

Then sudnly a bugil bugild and the star sed thire cuming 
to fetch you to help them. 

Hurah cried our heero who wos verry brave and Eose 
cried hurah tu and wen they lookd agen they sor a rejment 
of stars warking down littel golden starstairs and the stars 
came to them and srounded them thire faces were littel stars 
with long gold hare and thire brests were big stars with flags 
made of lite at evry point and they sluted with thire sords 
and askd Eonald and Eose to cum and help them in thire 
terrhle battel agenst the Moon. 

Certainly sed Eonald but how can we get into the ski 
weer no good doun here. 

O sed the Genral I can manige that pick up that long 
stick orf the ground and you will find it turn into a magic 
lance witch will c,arre you both into the ski you can take 
my hand if you like. 

So they tuk his hand and the magic lance carred them 
all up into the ski and in a minit they were all in the midel 
of the battel. 

Our heero and Eose did grate deeds of valler agenst the 
Moon and all the stars were verry brave tu espeshly the 
fallen star what Eonald had pikt up he wos a Kurnel and 
wore a red unform with a silver helmit hut at last they 
were all tu menny for the Moon and wen our heero pirsed her 
face with the lance she held up her sord to mean shed had 
nuff and wonted piece then they put her in prisn and kept 
her there till she promsd to be better in futeber Sune 
after this Eonald and Eose went back to the erth and held 
grate feesting amung thire vassils and all the srounding 
moniks came and feested with them Eose went back to 
starland and livd there wen her mother dide so they were 
never marrid and if you gessed they were youre rong. 


“ When Lord Decies of England married Vivien Gould it made him 
a fourth cousin of Osmer Leonaid of Worcester.” 

Worcester (W. Y.) Times. 

Some people have all the luck. 


The Globe gives a terrible example of Draconian justice. 
At the Old Bailey, it tells us, a prisoner was sent to penal 
servitude for ten pears.” It seems a harsh sentence. 









‘*Au:!^t Mary, this is my friend, Mb. Spiffkins.** 

**I*M sorry, I didn't quite catch the name.” 

“ifjs. SPIFFKIjyS,** 

**rM REALLY VERY DEAF; WOULD YOU MIND REPEATING IT?” 

“i/R. SPIFFJ^hYS:’ 

“I'm AFRAID I MUST GIVE IT UP — IT SOUNDS TO ME JUST LIKE ‘ SPIFFKINS.* ” 


ME* PUNCH’S LITEEAEY ADYEETISEMENTS. 
Yox Mea. 

When, as a boy, I sat the student’s stool, 

I was an alto (altos, as a rule, 

Are not abundant at a Public School). 

I was a wonder even then. The folk 

Thrilled when I sang and marvelled when I spoke — 

And then, oh I horror, then it went and broke. 

Stunned by the shock and muted for a space 
I held my peace — ^then blossomed forth a bass 
(Singing the treble when I lost the place). 

Later, I figured in my college choir ; 

My voice was all that any could desire, 

And formed, at times, a menace to the spire. 

Each Sabbath morn I sing ; and those who care 
To journey to St.-Swithin’s-in-the-Square 
(Tube to South Kensington) may hear me there, 

Joining in Anthem, Carol, Chant and Hymn 
(Ancient or Modern), with impartial vim, 

Much in the manner of the Seraphim. 


My Muse by now has made it plain enough 
(Always supposing you have read the stuS) 

That I ’ve a voice that ’s talented and tough. 

This settled, I should like to intimate 
That it has never, or, at any rate. 

But seldom, been in such a happy state 

As in the past few weeks. My inward springs 
Of song, my glottis and my vocal strings 
(Have you a glottis ? — jolly little things), 

All these have risen in a month or less 
To unknown heights of vigour and success. 

What is the reason for it ? Gan you guess ? 

You can’t ? Then listen. When the people dote 
On the perfection of my every note, 

Tell them it ’s Pinkbr’s Pastilles for the Theoat. 


“Miss Stapleton Cotton .... was married on Tuesday in the 
Private Chapel at Lambeth Palace to Viscount Hood .... Viscount 
Hood w'as unable to be present through illness .” — Church Family 

No doubt they told him about it. 
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THEORY AND PRACTICE. 

“What have you been doing since I 
saw you last ? ” asked Miss Middleton, 
as she dropped lumps of sugar thought- 
fully into my tea. “ One, two, three, 
four, five — that means she would if she 
could, but she can’t. I expect she’s 
engaged already. You’d better have 
one more.” She dropped in another 
lump, explained that they were large 
cups, and asked her question again. 
“Besides working,” she added as an 
after-thought. 

“I’ve been learning something,” I 
said. 

“ But how brave of you ! Don H say 
it ’s the piano. Music lessons are such 
a bother.” 

“ No, it isn’t the piano. I finished 
learning that when I was a child.” 

“ Is it something you can show me 
in here after tea ? ” 

I looked round the room and con- 
sidered. 

“ There ’s hardly space enough here,” 
I said, “ Not when I *m in form. It ’s 
golf, you know.” 

“ Golf! Slow back, don’t press, keep 
your eye on the ball. Hooray 1 ” 

“There’s more in it than that,” I 
remonstrated. “ You ’ve no idea what 
a lot of golden rules they’ve taught me. 
I ’m full of maxims.” 

“ I ’ll beat you. When wiU you play 
me ? But I expect you ’re awfully good 
now. What ’s your handicap ? ” 

“I worked it out at thirty-seven 
yesterday afternoon, but my caddie said 
I was playing a good eighteen. He also 
said his father was out of work and that 
this was only his third round that w'eek. 
He seemed to be preparing the soil for 
something, I don’t think I ’m really 
eighteen.” 

“ I expect you *d beat me, anyhow. 
I always get so excited whenT ’m play- 
ing a match. I’m best at friendly 
foursomes.” 

“I’m best in the bedroom before the 
looking-glass. When I get on the tee 
my mind suddenly becomes a perfect 
blank. I give a waggle or two just to 
show that I know the game, and then 
I lay my club-head carefully behind the 
ball and leave it there while I try to 
remember aU the things I ’ve been told 
to do. There’s something with the 
body, and something with the arms, and 
something with the wrists, and some- 
thing with the legs, and I stand there 
and think and think, and by-and-by I 
remember some of them, and then I 
have to concentrate on the things I ’ve 
been told not to do. Sometimes on a 
very warm afternoon I stand there so 
long that I go to sleep.” 

“ Oh, I just hit the bah as hard as 
I can at once,” said Miss Middleton 


confidently. “ Or else miss it as hard 
as I can.” 

“Well, that’s what I decide to do 
at last. And as I swing back, I think : 
* I know I shan’t hit it, I ’m doing it 
all wrong, and I don’t believe my left 
knee is a bit like the photographs.* 
And I catch a hasty glance at the left 
knee as the club comes down, and say 
to myself, ‘ Well, I may just as well go 
through with it now, and then I can 
have a really good drive at the next 
tee,’ and my opponent says, ‘Bad 
luck!’ and to my great surprise the 
ball lands a whole fifty yards away.” 

“ Eye on the ball. Sir.” 

“ Yes, yes, I know. I wonder if it 
would help me if I wore blinkers ? ” 

“ Of course, the great thing,” said 
Miss Middleton, “ is confidence. If you 
feel you’re going to hit the ball 

“Nothing has ever happened on the 
previous tee to make me feel that.” 

“But you miist be able to hit it 
sometimes, if I can.” 

“Yes, I do. Quite a lot of times. 
Now, in my round yesterday afternoon, 
out of twenty drives from the tee ” 

“ Oh, is yours a twenty-hole course ? ” 

“ You don’t understand. Two of my 
drives were encored. Well, out of 
twenty shots I got in nine good ones, 
— ^but each one of those nine surprised 
me intensely.” 

“ I don’t think that matters. If one 
isn’t surprised oneself, the others 
always are. I'm b , bit surprised some- 
times,” 

“Well, these perpetual surprises aren’t 
good for the nerves. Anyway, they 
don’t establish confidence.” 

“ But you can always recover with 
an iron or something. I’m awfully 
good with an iron.” 

^ “ Oh, yes, I recover all right. I never 
give in. For instance, I pulled the 
eleventh hole out of the fire yesterday 
when it seemed absolutely lost.” 

“ Do tell me,” said Miss Middleton, 
eagerly. “ I know you do want to tell 
me, don’t you ? ” 

“ I think you ought to hear. It may 
be a lesson to you. Well, he had the 
honour, and drove a very long ball out 
of sighi I sliced my drive into the tee 
box, had to take a niblick to get out, 
and laid my third dead on the tenth 
green. Then ” 

“ Did you say you had mistaken the 


“ I didn’t. I took a brassie and got 
back on the tee again, and then had 
three beautiful iron shots which brought 
me up to him. That was seven, and 
my eighth landed me in an impossible 
position on the beach. Yoio would 
probably have picked up at this 
point.” I 

“ I wouldn’t,” said Miss Middleton, 1 


indignantly. “I love playing on the 
beach.” 

“ Well, some people would. I didn’t. 
I got to work with the niblick again. 
Meanwhile my opponent, who, I should 
have said, was conceding me a stroke, 
pulled his second on to the beach too. 
Fortunately — I mean unfortunately — 
he never found his ball. And so the 
hole was mine. Which so bucked me 
up that I did the twelfth in two.” 

I leant back and waited for the 
applause. 

“Well done ! ” said Miss Middleton. 
“ Like the hare and the tortoise.” 

“Not at all,” I said indignantly. 
“ Don’t call me a tortoise.” 

“I’m sorry,” said Miss Middleton, 
penitently. “I meant ‘Boys of the 
bull-dog breed.’ ” 

“ Yes, that ’s it. Grittish Brit — 
British grit, that ’s what did it. The 
spirit which never knows when it is 
beaten.” 

“ Were you beaten ? ” 

“I won the bye. Many people let 
their grip of the game relax at the bye, 
but I stuck to it.” 

“ I can see I shall have to play you,” 
said Miss Middleton. “ You mustn’t* 
get too successful. What about to- 
morrow ? ” 

“ Well, I did think of having a lesson 
to-morrow so as to find out again from 
my man aU the things I mustn’t do, 
so that I could write them out and 
paste them on the head of my driver. 
Then while I ’m standing over the ball 
on the tee I can refresh my memory 
before swinging. But after what you ’ ve 
said I don’t think I will.” 

“ Oh, what have I said? ” 

“ Why, that the great thing was to 
hit the ball. Blow the rules. I ’ll 
play you to-morrow, and I ’ll forget all 
about them, and just keep my eye on 
the ball and hit it.” 

“ Oh, but you mustn’t do that. That 
isn’t fair.” 

I laughed and got up. 

“ You ’ve done me a lot of good,” I 
said, “ and I shall beat you to-morrow. 
Thank you so much for listening to 
me.” 

“ I wish I hadn’t,” said Miss 
Middleton nervously. “I know my 
swing ’s all wrong. Let me see, what 
is it you do with the left knee ? ” 

A. A. M. 


“ Preston North End are to he asked what 
portion of the transfer fee was paid to D. 
McLean and to Edward Plain, the circum- 
stances and reason of such payment.” 

Manchester Evening News. 

Dear old Ed. Plain, the famous out- 
side left, is often mistaken for his 
brother, Ex. Plain — particularly by 
compositors. 
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THE MASTERPIECE OF THE ACE. 

I. — The WhoiiB Boilino-. 

Let us at once state that it is 
stupendous. It weighs several hundred- 
weight: enough to fortify the door of 
any reviewer against duns and writ- 
servers. It is alphabetical: you have 
but to know how any subject on which 
you seek information is spelt and you 
will be instructed. Those students 
who cannot spell are advised to use' it 
in collaboration with a dictionary. 

Supposing, for example, that you find 
yourself in the same predicament as a 
famous man of old and need some facts 
on Chinese metaphysics. All you have 
to do is to swing the crane loose, adjust 
the chain to the volume containing 
China, set the machinery in motion, and 
deposit it on your desk. Then you 
I same process to the volume 

I containing Metaphysics, and combine 
the information. 

In short, no strongly built house 
should be without these instructive 
volumes, which have cost so much 
time and money in paper, ink, binding, 
advertising and public dinners, to say 
nothing of the hire of experts. 

finally we may remark that they 
make the purchasers of the previous 
edition, who were by no means few, 
look rather foolish. Let them, how- 
ever, take heart and concentrate their 
thought on the state of mind of the 
purchasers of this edition when the 
next comes along, as surely it will, 
frorn the banks of the reverend 0am. 
While there is life there is hope — ^for a 
new Encyclo, Britt 

II. — Liteeatuee in the New 
Edition. 

By Prof, Claudius Glemgoss, D,LitU 

The literary articles in the superb 
y^ork before us, which we are glad, 
indeed, to own, are without exception 
marvels of form, accuracy and sound 
judgment. We read them all at a sitting, 
and are now bulging with culture. 
If we have a criticism, it is that 
several of the writers seem to be sin- 
gularly iU-equipped for their task. The 
author of the article on the Beontes, 
for example, seems to be totally un- 
aware that Lord Nelson, whose title 
was, of course, Nelson and Beonte, 
was poor Charlotte’s long lost brother’ 
occupying the same close relationship 
to Emily and Ann. Any ordinary 
student of the Beonte family could 
have told him this. On the other hand, 
when he states that Charlotte Beonte 
WiTote the early chapters of Jane Eyre 
in the upper room in Eyre Arms,” 
in the Einchley Road, he is merely 
making the wish the father to the 


thought. Apart from these blemishes 
the article is magnificent and well 
worth the price of the whole edition, 
which, if we knew it, we would 
quote. 

III. — ^Billiards in the New Edition. 

By Canon Biggie. 

We have perused with the deepest 
interest the fascinating remarks on the 
great indoor game in the voluminous 
and meritorious work which recently 
stole into existence ficom the Cambridge 
University Press ; but to our astonish- 
ment we can find no mention of the 
latest records of George Gray, the 
marvellous boy who has completely 
eclipsed the fame of his namesake 
Thomas. In an edition labelled “ up to 
date in every newspaper, this surely is 
a sad discrepancy. Of the difficulties 
of keeping abreast of the times from 
day to day we are aware, but surely 
the ingenuity of the set of men who 
have invented so many devices for 
advertising their wares could have hit 
on some means of altering the figures 
in the billiard article for the benefit of 
subscribers, e.g. a circular posted to each 
one every morning with the latest records 
on some “ stop press ” system. It is 
not my province to teach, merely to 
censure. 


V. — Music in the New Edition. 

By Sir Sandow Donald, Mus.Doc., and 
Professor Newman Sloggs. 

There can be no doubt that, whether 
we look at the length of the articles 
or their weight, nothing like them has 
yet been seen in any similar work. 
Some captious critic may be inclined 
to cavil at the fact that ninety columns 
have been assigned to the Piccolo, 
while Wagner is disposed of in ten. 
The absence of a portrait of Madame 
Ajno AoktA and the omission of the 
fee received by Richard Strauss for 
conducting at the opening of Messrs. 
Wanamaker’s new building in New 
York are unfortunate oversights ; and 
the inclusion of Mendelssohn, while 
no mention is made of Mr. Olutsam or 
Lord Tankeeville, is distinctly un- 
patriotic. Still, when all deductions 
have been made, the work has been 
done in a way calculated to stagger 
musical humanity. Anything more 
gloriously illuminative than the illus- 
trations to Miss Porringer’s article on 
the Contra-Pontoon cannot easily be 
imagined, while Dr. Slit by’ s monograph 
on the prospective plagiarisms of 
Orlando Lasso is a masterpiece of 
remorseless erudition. 


IV. — Art in the New Edition. 

By Boger Loose Hind. 

Whatever one may say of the solidity 
of these wonderfid volumes, there 
cannot be two opinions as to their 
value. They stand alone. We have 
tried the experiment with each volume 
and proved it. Whether or not the 
best man has been obtained for each 
article is a point we should prefer to 
leave to them to decide. The experts 
are well known ; their addresses are in 
Who ’5 Who ; and if the Editor over- 
looks them his be the blame and 
penalty.^ But it is not so much the 
maladroit selection of writers in this 
otherwise glorious work, which we are 
delighted to possess, as the omissions 
that are so distressing. We turn to 
M. hoping to J^d that superb genius, 
Matisse, but in vain. And yet his 
“ Woman with the Green Eyes ” will 
undoubtedly be a living force when all 
Turner’s golden visions are forgotten. 
J ust think of giving no column — or 
indeed columns — to a man whose work 
would honour any pavement, we care 
not where it is. But this, after all, is 
only a trifle. The work as a whole is 
a triumph. Nothing mars the con- 
tributions on art but a totally false 
view of what art has been, is, and 
should be. Everyone should purchase 
a complete set. 


We gather from the Crewkerne Ad- 
vertismg Sheet that there has been 
some friction between the U rban District 
Council and Mr. A. H. Hussey, the lay 
rector, as to the organisation of the 
local Coronation festivities. “ I fear,’* 
writes a correspondent to the paper, 
“ after the insult offered to Mr. Hussey 
that the Coronation will be a fiasco.” 
However, there is a rumour in London 
that in spite of this risk it will still 
be proceeded with. 


Speaking at the Plymouth Library lecture 
on Saturday, Mr. Arthur Spurgeon said that 
though their great Devonshire novelist Mr. 
Philpotts, had been influenced by Mr. Thomas 
HarUy, he had struck out a line of his own 
To be quite candid, Mr. Eden Phillpotts’s 
books would not be admirable lor Sunday School 
prizes.” — Western Uvening Berald. 

At least, he would have to strike out 
a few more lines first. 


“Twelve Pure Buff Orpington Eggs (hens’), 
OS., carriage paid. ' ” 

AdvL in Devon and Exet&r Gazette J 

We guessed hens at once. 


£100,000 
EOR A Picture 
Illustrated. 

Daily JSTews'* Contents Bill. 
We prefer them so, at that price. 
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Guide {showing AddisoiCs monumetit iu Westminster Abbey to Tourist JParty'), This is Heddison^s Monument.*’ 
Superior Person. — ^AH 1 I know: that’s the lighthouse fellow.” 


SALLY SLUGABED, 

A Mohal Tale foe the Little Ones. 

“ Get up, you lazy, good-for-nothing 
child 1 ** cried Sally’s mother one foggy j 
November morning. But Sally only 
grunted and turned herself over for 
another half-hour’s sleep. The same 
thing happened every day. Her sisters 
were always down punctually at half- 
past seven, and took breakfast with their 
dear father, who had to leave for the 
City at eight. And thus they enjoyed 
to the full the benefit of his valuable 
conversation and his searching ques- 
tions, and listened carefully while their 
mother sought to inform him why his 
egg was hard boiled, and why the 
kidneys were underdone, and whether 
she called that coffee. But Sally, who 
could not be made to see how good the 
early morning air was for the mind, j 
missed all this, and came down regularly 1 
at ten o’clock in an aggravatingly good 
temper ; and her bath was always hot. 

On this foggy November morning 
Sally’s mother, who was called Mrs. 
Weston (after her husband), was espe- 
cially annoyed, because the sweep, who 


had been ordered for six, had not turned ' 
up till nearly 7.30, so Mr. Weston had 
had a cold and sooty breakfast, and his 
conversation had been even brisker than 
usual. But by the time Sally came 
down the fires were alight and every- 
thing was shipshape. 

“Do you realise, you improvident 
child,” said her distressed mother, 
“how many years of your life you are 
wasting by such conduct? Susie has 
just worked it out, and it comes to 
nearly forty days a year,” 

“But you know, Mama,” answered 
Sally, “ I am always willing to stay up 
extra late in order to make up for it. 
And I am sure that at night Papa is 
much ” 

“ That will do,” said Mrs. "Weston 
hastily. “Miss Pinker is waiting for 
you in the schoolroom.” 
j In the schoolroom Sally was imme- 
i diately made to declare ten times in 
her best writing that the early bird 
caught the worm ; for, try as she would, 
she could not get her governess to 
understand that there w^as another side 
to the question, and that the late worm 
avoided the early bird. “ Little girls,” 


said Miss Pinker severely, “are not { 
worms ; they have no early bird to I 
avoid.” “ But what about Papa ? ** 
asked Sally. 

But after a time she grew tired of 
her mother’s lectures and her gover- 
ness’s ideas about early birds. So one 
day she announced that she w'^as going j 
to turn over a new leaf and not waste ■ 
any more of the precious morning 
hours. Everybody vras overjoyed to 
hear this, and next morning, true to 
her word, Sally got up at six o’clock, 
went downstairs, and commenced prac- 
tising her scales with -the loud pedal 
down. In ten minutes’ time Mr. 
Weston entered the room in his dress- 1 
ing-gown, picked his daughter up in 
his arms, carried her to her bedroom, 
and locked her in. 

After that there were no more lec- 
tures, and Miss Pinker was asked to 
get a new set of copy-book maxims. 
But I am sure that Sally, who is now 
grown up and still as great a slugabed 
^ as ever, will never marry a nice earnest 
young curate, as her sister Susie did 
last year ; and I, for one, shall have no 
sympathy for her if she doesn’t. 
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CommaTider, “What’^ his character apart from this leave-breaking?’* 

Fetty Officer. “Well, Sir, this man ’e gobs ashore when ’e likes; 'e comes off when ’e likes ; ’e uses ’orrible language 

WHEN ’E ’S spoken TO ; in FACT, FROM ’iS GENERAL BE’AVIOUR *E MIGHT BE A ORFIOER ! ” 


TO METHUSELAH. 

[One of the giant tortoises at the Zoo is supposed to be about 250 
years old. Duiing his winter retirement the authorities are sometimes 
in doubt as to whether he is dead or merely in a trance.] 

OoME from the hole where the dark days drew thee, 
Wake, Methuselah ! Wag thy tail I 
Sniff the snare of the winds that woo thee, 

Sun-kissed cabbage and sea-blown kale. 

To the salted breath of the sea-bear’s grot 
And the low sweet laugh of the hippopot 
Wake, for thy devotees can’t undo thee 
To see if thou really art live and hale. 

Leap to life, as the leaping squirrel 

Mies in fear of the squirming skink ; 

Gladden the heart of the keeper, Tyebele ; 

Give Mr. Pocock a friendly wink 1 
Map thy flippers, 0 thou most fleet, 

As once in joyance of things to eat ; 

Bid us note that thou still art virile, 

And not imbibing at Lethe’s brink. 

Art thou sleeping, and wilt thou waken ? 

Hast thou passed to the Great Beyond, 

Where the Arctic Auk and the cavernous Kraken 
Brisk and footle with all things fond ; 

Where the Dodo fowl and the great Dinornis 
Boost with the Boc and the Aepyornis, 

Where the dew drips down from the tree-fern shaken 
As the Pismire patters through flower and frond ? 


Art thou sleeping, adream of orgies 

In sandy coves of the Seychelle Isles, 

Or where in warm Galapagos gorges 

The ocean echoes for miles and miles ? 

Of sun-warmed wastes where the wind sonorous 
Boared again to thy full-mouthed chorus, 

Far from bibulous Bills and Georges 

That smack thee rudely with ribald smiles ? 

Dost thou dream how, a trifling tortoise, 

The hot sun hatched thee in shifting sand, 

Before the wrongs that the Boundbeads wrought us 
Set Oliver Cromwell to rule the land ? 

Of an early courtship, when Pym and his carls 
Were making things lively for good Kino Charles ? 
Not one left of them 1 Exit sortus 

(Horace), but thou art still on hand. 

Grant, thou monarch of eld, a token 

Of blood new-fired with the fire of Spring ; 

For the crowbar ’s bent and the pickaxe broken 

With which we endeavoured to “ knock and ring,” 
At the warm love-thrill of the Spring’s behest 
That biddeth the mating bird to nest, 

Wake to the word that the wind hath spoken, 

Wake, old sportsman, and have thy fling! 

_____ Algol. 

sculptor of the Edinburgh Memorial of the* late 
Mr. Gladstone is Mr. Pittendeigh Macgillivag. He is 
said to be a Scotsman. 
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puzzle, says, this early episode in the 
life of Margaret illustrates old saying 
about ** the more Haste the less 
speed.” Margaret lost two years in a 
decade. 

Hobhotjsb thinking the matter out 
in solitude of his office at the Treasury. 
Mr. Meehan not to be put off. Will 
repeat Question on return of Secretary. 
Answer looked forward to with keen 
interest. 

Business done . — ^Working off odds 
and ends of last year’s Budget. 

House of Lords, Thursday . — Through 
the week noble Lords have been as 
sheep without shepherds. By sad 
coincidence leaders on both sides con- 
fined to room by illness. To Lans- 
DOWNE period of enforced retirement 
exceptionally provoking. But for mis- 
adventure he would this week have 
found opportunity for introducing 
scheme of reform of House of Lords, 
the well-considered proposal of a 
united enthusiastic Party. 

Sadder still fate of gallant Cap- 
tain of scanty Ministerial squadron. 
Literally stricken down in full stride 
of strenuous, successful career, he has 
been carried off the battle-field amid 
deepest regret, prof oun dost sympathy 
of contending hosts. 

Leader of overwhelming majority, 
Lansdowne has his difficulties, not 
less embarrassing because many are, 
more or less successfully, concealed 
from public gaze. In his capacity of 
spokesman of what numerically is a 
miserable minority, Crewe’s position is 
one of recurrent" humiliation. Eepre- 
sentative of a Government omnipotent 
in the other House, he from day to 



THE ATTITUDE OE THE LABOUE 
PARTY. 

Carry the Parliament Billl— Rather.” 

‘‘Honestly carry out the pledges of the 
preamble ?— Never 111” 

day throughout the Session is made 
conscious of absolute, unmitigated, 
helplessness. The Government may 
propose; the Opposition dispose. On 
the other hand, a Bill or motion sub- 
mitted from other side, even if it do not 
receive unqualified support from Eront 
Opposition Bench, will be carried in 
spite of whatsoever protest or appeal 


may be raised by Leader of the 
House. 

This a state of things searing to the 
soul. Lord Crewe has faced it with 
a serenity of temper, an invulnerable 
patience, an unfailing urbanity which, 
whilst endearing him to his own party, 
has extorted the admiration of his 
political opponents. 



The Veteran Viscount Morley takes over the 
command of the “Thin Red Line” in the 
House of Lords in the thick of the fighting. 
(As a little extra he also resumes c:mtrol of the 
India Office.) 

Business done . — Commons still at 
work on Money votes. 

THE HBEO speaks. 

The Newspaper’s Version. 

Me. Joseph Bines received our 
representative courteously during the 
quiet hour following his evening meal. 
“ Little did I think,” he remarked, “ as 
I proceeded to my daily labour yesterday 
morning, that I was to pass through 
experiences so overwhelming in their 
intense excitement and so fraught 
with deadly peril. I perceived smoke 
issuing from the upper windows of 
No. 973, Brabazon Terrace, and in a 
flash something told me that the place 
was on fire. ‘ Heavens 1 ’ I exclaimed ; 

‘ there are people sleeping there, little 
dreaming of the danger that threatens 
them. Perhaps helpless children!* 
Divesting myself of my coat, I burst 
open the front door without waiting on 
ceremony, and rushed up the stairs, 
calling ‘ Eire 1 ’ as I ran. The top 
landing was in a blaze; the fumes of 
the burning woodwork weH-nigh choked 
me but on I went. A cry, the cry of 
a frightened woman, assailed my ears, 
and I leapt in the direction from whence 
it issued Hastily wrapping a{ 


blanket about her, I picked her up, 
none too gently, I fear, and started to 
return. But, horrors! the stairs had 
fallen in one blazing mass. A veritable 
inferno roared beneath us. The win- 
dow was our only chance. But the 
cruel fiames were already licking the 
paint from the sashes. However, 
gripping my charge as in a vice, I 
crept cautiously ” and so on. 

What the Hero really said. 

“ That ’s me, mister — ^W’ich paper? — 
No, never ’eard of it ; always reads The 
Star myself. — Yus, I did. — Yus, — Yus. 
— No, left-’and side, goin’ towards the 
Tgh Eoad. — Yus. — Well, if you like to 
put it that Vvay, I s’pose it was. — Yus. 
— Yus, wot you might call a bit ’ot. — 
Oh, yus! — Not ’arfl — ^Yus. — That’s 
right. — Yus. — Well, thank ’ee, Sir ; 
don’t mind if I do 1 ” 

THE KNEEBAGS. 

Now Herbert Preeps was kind and 
stout, 

And nothing seemed to put him out. 

And Herbert Preeps was stout and 
• kind ; 

His golden rule was “ Never mind.” 

He was not in ti'e least enraged 
To find that be bad got engaged. 

Whore you ’d been intensely riled, 
He merely stroke. ' lis chin and smiled. 

He chose the ring & nd paid for it, 

And did not care a little bit. 

He simply went on smiling still, 

And asked no discount off the bill. 

The queerest coif, the largest hat, 

The worst and most appalling spat 

Did not avail an inch to stir 

His spleen. He said, “ It pleases her.” 

But oh ! how reckless women are ; 

Of course she went a step too far, 

And wore a Harem-scarum skirt. 

Yes, then at last her Herb was hurt. 

Where you’d have been content to 
scoff, 

The placid Preeps, he broke it off. 

A drastic measure ? Ah, but note 
The covering letter which he wrote : — 

“ Whatever sort of dress you wore, 

I never was annoyed before ; 

For w'ell I knew that women’s clothes 
Were things I could not be supposed” — 

(The man was cross. He had no time 
To excavate a better rhyme) — 

“ Supposed, I say, to understand, 

But trousers, on the other hand, 

“ I am acquainted with. At least, 

I think you might have had them 
creased.” 
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HOW TO HUMANIZE THE 
LANDSCAPE. 

The proposal to commemorate the 
ninetieth birthday of the Pjrince 
Eeg-ent of Bavabia by carving a 
mountain into the semblance of a 
colossal statue representing the vener- 
able ruler has naturally led to the 
i formulation of an immense number of 
similar schemes in this country. 

Thus subscriptions are being actually 
i solicited at this moment for a fund to 
celebrate the five-hundreth retirement 
1 of Lord Eosebeet from public life by 
moulding the summit of Primrose HiU 
into a gigantic representation of his 
Lordship’s finely-modelled cranium. 

Again, theatrical circles are stirred 
to their depths by a brilliant idea 
for commemorating in fitting fashion 
the purchase, by Mr. Geoege Alex- 
ANDEE, of his ten thousandth pair of 
trousers for histrionic purposes. It is 
proposed that on the clifis at Holyhead 
a huge full-length portrait of the 
illustrious actor-manager should be 
executed in the living rock, facing St. 
George’s Channel (to be henceforth 
known as George’s Strait) , and typifying 
to all time the adamantine creaseless- 
ness of those historic nether garments 
which have moved so many millions 
to tears and laughter. 

Mr. T. P. O’Connoe, M.P., whom 
Mr. Healy in a moment of affectionate 
ecstasy once called ‘"a rale Pat of 
butter,” has never had his statue 
erected in or out of his native isle. 
The recent appearance in his magazine 
of his ten-millionth article, entitled 
‘‘The Moral Beauty of Back-scratch- 
ing,” has suggested to the innumerable 
admirers of his luscious bonhomie how 
imperatively necessary it is to imprint 
j upon the landscape the adorable linea- 
^ ments of the universal lubricator of 
modern life. It has accordingly been 
proposed that a monstrous portrait of 
, Mr. O’Connoe should be traced on 
Ireland’s Eye, and that the space so 
I covered should be sown exclusively 
! with buttercups. 

I It has often excited surprise that the 
possibilities for landscape portraiture 
presented by the chalk downs should j 
be almost entirely monopolised by the I 
equine tribe. A judicious novelty will 
shortly be inaugurated on the occasion 
of the appearance of Sir Heney 
Howoeth’s twenty- thousandth small- 
print letter in The Times, when his 
friends have arranged that a portrait of 
that indefatigable epistolary gladiator, 
mounted on a mammoth, shallbe scraped 
on the hill-side at Boreham. 

A very touching act of homage has 
recently been paid to Mr. Beam Stokee. 
Simultaneously on the links at Stoke 



Lim. “I 'ear Sale’s cive -iEii the chuck — ah’s thatI” 

BiU “Bit or a eah dahn the court. I biffed ’er one acrorst the fioe fob 
comix’ between me an’ ’Eeb wot was SCRAPPIN’ r* 

Liza , “Well I never! But there, the course o’ true love never buns smooth, 

DO IT?” 


Poges and Bramshott two new pot 
bunkers, cut so as to represent the 
Olympian head (in profile) of the 
' eminent novelist and impresario, have 
been dug in celebration of his fiftieth 
interview with Sir Oliver Lodge on 
the Ps^'chical Significance of Vampires. 

The subscribers of The Daily 
Chronicle have resolved to commemo- 
rate the forthcoming natal anniversary 
of the famous art critic of that journal 
I in a graceful way by filling the Devil’s 
! Punch-bowl on Hindhead with ginger- 
beer, for the benefit of the artistic youth 
' of the neighbourhood. Lord Hindlip 


has kindly consented to unloose the first 
cork and unveil a suitable post-impres- 
sionist frieze, carved on tbePunch-Bowl. 

The splendid cliffs of Cape Clear are 
shortly about to receive an immense 
enhancement of their beauty by the 
conversion of a great pillar of rock into 
a colossal statue of Sir W. Eobeetson 
Nicoll in the costume of the Ehpebor 
Claudius. The completion of the 
statue will, it is hoped, coincide with 
the discovery, by Sir W. Eobeetson 
Nicoll, of the fiftieth first-rate Kail- 
yard genius since he first created Mr. 
Barrie in The British Weehhj, 
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AT THE PLAY. 

“The Lily/’ 

I HAVE to complain, but not bitterly, 
of two fiy-leaves inserted in my Kings- 
way programme — one giving favourable 
extracts of press-notices of The Lily, 
the other setting forth typical menus 
of a neighbouring restaurant, where 
luncheons and dinners may be ob- 
tained at reasonable charges. Now I 
am prepared for the simple indication 
of an address where I can get supper 
after the play, but I hardly ever lunch 
or dine after 11 p.m. Besides, a 
critic might easily mix up these two 
insertions to the confusion of his 
judgment. Thus, when I read The 
Daily Mail's statement — “Held the 
house in its grip ” — in conjunction 
with The Fall Mall Gazette's comment 
— “Cheers at the finish” — I thought 
that something must be wrong with 
the “ Grilled Chump Chop of Lamb ” ; 
and when I perused The Star's critique 
— “ Invigorates like mountain air, Bill 
your lungs with it ” — I could not help 
feeling that, if the reference was to the 
“ Braised Duckling Fermi^re,” the lungs 
were the wrong place for it. However, 
to the play. 

“ Lo 1 the lilies of the field, 

How their leaves instruction yield ! *’ 

This flower of our childhood’s hymn- 
als has nothing in common with The 
Lily of Great Queen Street, except 
that each of them declines to be a 
spinster, “Lily” is apparently the 
recognised term for a woman who is 
expected to spend her life in minister- 
ing to the comforts of a selfish and 
dictatorial parent and gets no social 
opportunity of escaping a perpetual 
maidenhood. Such conditions are likely 
enough to encourage secretiveness, 
and one can well understand how a 
girl in this position, foiled of her proper 
chances of finding a husband in her 
own class, might contrive a clandestine 
marriage with an undesirable person. 
This scheme would have sufficiently 
served the authors’ purpose, but they 
preferred to overstate their case by 
making their “Lily” contract a liaison 
with a married man. 

The First and Last Acts are moder- 
ately futile, but the Second and Third 
— ^the Second in particular — have some 
really excellent stuff in them. One 
was given a very effective impression 
of the manage at the ch§,teau, and the 
plot for decoying the lover was 
freshly laid. For a modem play, how- 
ever, adapted to English tastes, it 
suffers from a leading motive — the 
idea that the sole end of woman is 
to get herself married — ^which seems 
strangely out of touch with the times. 


Mr. Laueencb iBvma, as the egoist 
parent, gave a quite admirable character- 
study, treating every detail with the 
very nicest artistry. He knew exactly 
what to do and what to leave un- 
done. His one blemish was the miser- 
able cloth cap which the old dandy 
wore over his dyed locks in the Last 
Act. It looked as if it had been 
borrowed from a scene-shifter. 

Miss GHealdine Olliffe was deli- 
cately true to nature in her interpre- 
tation of a patient daughter and devoted 
elder sister. Unhappily the authors had 
laid themselves out to supply her and 
her sister with a long and exhausting 
tirade apiece, in which their pent-up 
grievances found an expression which 
was too much both for me and their 
father. I liked Miss Mabel Hackney 



Comte de Maigny (to G7i/ristiane)» “ Lilies of 
the house of de Maiguy do not look at theii 
parents Lke that. Henceforth yon are no 
daughter of mine I ” 

Miss Mabel Hackney and Mr. Laxteence 
IE.VI^'G. 

{The Lily) better in her quiet deceitful- 
ness than in the terrific outburst of 
candour which was meant to be the 
ehu of the play. Mr. Aethue Lewis 
had an easy and grateful part as every- 
body’s friend and counsellor, and did it 
very comfortably. As Arnaud, a French 
artist (with complications), Mr. Hupeet 
Harvey had the most saintly air of 
celibacy that I have ever yet observed 
among the spoilers of innocence. 

I confess that I was surprised at 
the excellence of much of the play, 
though there were things in it which 
I did. not quite grasp, as, for instance, 
how it was that, with a widowed parent 
whose irregular habits must have fre- 
quently called him away to the capital, 


his daughters had not utilised these 
interludes for a little social amusement 
at the chfi,teau on their own account, 
which might have led up to a chance 
of matrimony, if that was what they 
wanted so badly. And I was also a little 
troubled by the abruptness of some of 
the transitions, as when two visitors, 
immediately on their arrival, sat down 
and played, at nobody’s request, a duet 
for voice and harp. 0. S. 


AST NOTES. 

The absence of so many peers from 
England at this moment is due to the 
circumstance that they are scouring 
the Continent in the hope of picking 
up cheap Old Masters which they can 
offer to American millionaires at greatly 
enhanced figures. 

* * * * 

The advertisement of Mr. Hiram L. 
Flinkers, the multi-millionaire of 
Cincinnati, in a recent issue of The 
Times may have escaped general 
notice, but enough interested persons 
saw it to serve Mr. Flinkers’ purpose. 
It ran thus : — 

To Noblemen. — American collector 
requires heirlooms. Must have family 
history attached. — Apply, etc. 

It is understood that in response to 
this appeal a number of applications 
for permission to sell historic heir- 
looms will shortly be before the Courts. 
Everyone must be glad that so much 
lumber is in the way of quickly being 
translated into that currency which 
procures such real necessaries of life 
as motor cars, suppers, &c. 

* * * * 

Lord Slough of Despond has just 
successfully negotiated the sale of the 
famous Hals which has long been the 
glory of his ancestral seat. Lord 
Slough of Despond, being nothing if 
not patriotic, on receiving the offer of 
£300,000 from Mr. Slick, of Pittsburg, 
at once replied, with rare self-sacrifice 
and thoughtfulness, that the American 
connoisseur could have it at that figure 
only if England did not come forward 
to buy it at a reduction of £1,000 
within three days of the offer. The 
money not being forthcoming, the 
picture is now on its way to Mr. Slick’s 
palace in 687th Street. 

* * * * 

Mr. Elihu Z. Bird, who has been 
called the Lorenzo dei Medici of Seattle, 
differs from ^ his fellow American vir- 
tuosi. His idea is to acquire pictures 
from the private collections of none 
but Trustees of the English National 
Gallery. This circumstance, he says, 
should lend piquancy to his Art 
Museum. 
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LINES ON SEEING SOME OOEONETS DISPLAYED IN A PICCADILLY WINDOW. 


Ye radiant mysteries, that do engird 
The lordly crumpets of the Upper Ten, 

Ye that at last are openly preferred 
Before the awe-struck gaze of common men, 

That seldom greet the air 
Save in the hallowed precincts of Big Ben, 

Much have I longed to know ye as ye were, 

Nor dreamed to find ye so entrancing and so fair. 

For ye are ever awfully remote. 

Oft have I seen you on the bellying side 
Of some barouche, and, stooping, paused to gloat — 
Braving the flunkey’s supercilious pride — 

To stand, with low-dofied hat, 

To look my fill, yet not be satisfied ; 

*Twas an abiding joy to gaze thereat, 

And yet, compared with this, how paltry and how flat. 

For ye are beautiful beyond all dream, 

And in all detail admirably graced ; 

Yon ermine, how it helps the general scheme ; 

Those silvern orbs, how elegant in taste ; 

Yon cap (if cap it be) 

Of ruddiest crimson, how extremely chaste ; 

These with their golden circlet blend, ah me, 

To a harmonious whole I had not thought to see. 

And you, 0 peers, that from your chariot wheels 
Spatter my trouserings with London’s mire, 
Whose nose of pmest aquiline reveals. 

For the low herd that write themselves Esquire, 


A bland and high disdain 
So great that some, with wormy souls afire 
(Being annoyed), have thrilled and thrilled again 
With thoughts it ill befits the meek to entertain. 

I, too, have murmured at you heretofore, 

But not so now ; that you contemn the crowd 
Pains me, but it surprises me no more. 

He that has been so spaciously endowed 
Were but a blithering ass 
To ape humility and not be proud. 

Knowing how justly he must needs surpass 
All of us meaner flesh that are, at best, but grass. 

Nay, there is more. Time was, I would pretend 
To view you with a self-defensive scorn 
(Poor mockery !) — that, too, is at an end ; 

To-day I feel strange itchings, newdy-born. 
Myself to be a peer. 

If the good gods might so exalt my horn; 

Only to own these gauds of stately cheer, 

Even tho’ packed away, methinks were passing dear. 

Yet, no. God-gifted tho’ you be and blest, 

Let me retain my poor and meagre lot ; 

*Tis true no glittering bauble gilds my crest, 

But you, that have the same, may wear it not. 

I, being low in style, 

Am well content with hats — ^the simple pot ; 

But you, 0 lordings, truly it -were vile 
To own a coronet and have to wear a tile. 

Dum-dum. 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(By Mr. Bunch's Staff of Learned Clerics.) 


least, these were the conditions of the Bodger-Vallon 
household, and we are left to suppose it not untypical 
of the rest. The Yallon father having married the Bodger 


In a Preface to her latest hook, A Diplomatist's Wife in mother, each brought two children, a boy and a girl, to the 
Many Lands (Hutchinson), Mrs. Hugh Phaser anticipates joint home; and of these four, the Bodgers, stronger and 
that “some excuse will surely be demanded for giving so coarser, persecuted the Vallons, Tudor and John (it is one 
much space to the opening chapters of my life in these of my smaller grudges against the book that a girl should 
volumes.” This is a mistake born of modesty. The most be confusingly named John), till their existence became 
delightful portion of the work is, happily, the more exten- a misery. Thus Tudor, with all his bright and happy 
sive section, that which deals with the childhood, girlhood possibilities — the author, you see, spares us no aspect of 
and unmarried life of a charming lady. Mrs. Eraser was her tragedy — ^is maimed, by circumstance and the Bodgers, 
by birth richly endowed. Her grandfather came of old into a gloomy and drunken coward. Eventually he tries 
Scots-Irish stock; her father was born in New England; to kill Philip Bodger, and, failing, flings away his own life 
lier mother in New York; she herself, sister of Marion to save the ^LBodger and John from a carriage accident 
Geawpobd, was, like him, bom in Pome and educated in pre-arranged by the latter. Life in Wales, according to 
Italy. She lived there up to her marriage, atmospherically Miss Macaulay, is like that. I wonder I 
and socially in the sunshine. Prom her earliest years 

fate and good fortune brought her in personal contact with Whatever else you feel concerning America — Through 
prominent men and women, who little suspected the close English Byes (Stanley Paul), you cannot refuse sympathy 
study to which they were subjected in succession by child, to an author who, having promised herself (and possibly 

girl and woman. To a — - - - ,her publisher) that she 

keen eye for descrying I ..‘j- f .g; ,. ;> ' ^ ^ 


character is added the 
gift of presenting a 
vivid portrait in a few 
touches. One thinks 
in reading some of the 
passages what a splen- 
did special correspon- 
dent she would have 
made. In addition to 
pen-and-ink portraits, 
there is (on pp. 59, 60) 
a marvellous picture of 
Rome on the day when, 
the Pope disestablished, 
Victor Emmanuel en- 
tered the city as con- 
queror, and “ the Tiber 
rose in its wrath and 
turned all the lower 
portion of the house 
into a turgid yellow 
sea.” In this incident 
Mrs. Eraser, above ail 
things a good Catholic, ^ 














PRIVATE LIFE OF OUE PUBLIC MEU. 

4. Thb Pbotean Aoioe pkactises economy by taking the double b6le 

OF HIMSELF AND HIS BUTLEE. 


who, having promised herself (and possibly 
— ~ her publisher) that she 
\\ would encounter and 

[■ '!! ■' criticise the real Amer- 

to admit, 

I Clever met him.” 

'‘ When I specially de- 
sired to confuse an 
American citizen,” she 
says in her agreeably j 
frank way, “I would 
ask him gravely : ‘ Can 
where I can 
a real American ? ’ 

. ‘ Why — here ; right 

‘ away, ’he would answer. 

II ‘1 vfll ir ■ then I would point 

’ i 

I /. ^ V Hutch, or Eussian, or 
"■‘JJ: ' Irish, or Prench, or 

; [j Polish, or Scandinavian, 

j ‘;j , r ■■ or Italian origin. That 

1 . 1 ' Gr=^.'^.W - 1 y^asnotwhatlwanted.” 

^ In her vain quest for a 

real specimen of the 
o THE DOUBLE r6le native, she visited New 




^seemed a pretematoal protest against the desecration of Boston, and records her ingenuous “impressions ’^of these 
the Vatican. Her strong prejudices in respect of forms cities, faithfuUy explaining that taxi-cabs are expensive to 
of rehgion and political partisanship sometimes lead her hire, that tram-car conductors shy at “Please” and 
denouncing action by thePoreign Office in “ Thank you," and that you cannot get your boots cleaned 
of indignation all at the hotel. Presh as these observations are, we might 
through the diplomatic family, she bitterly adds, “It took have had something even fresher if only she had not had 

put up, through^t, with the sham Lticle. However, 
Minister, and the Marquis the elusiveness of her object does not seem to have pro- 
of Salisbury Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. vented her from having a fairly good time. The only 

real trouble with America, as seen through “ Eita’s ” eyes, 

I don’t know when I have encountered a grimmer story, typically American, 

after its own quiet, domestic fashion, than The Valley -■■■ - 

: Capias Miss E. Macaulay’s picture of rural “ Vladivoatoek was found to be unsuitable, being sea-bound for too 

existence m Wales haunts one afterwards like a nightmare, mouths of the year to become a firsfc-chss naval base.” 

Her skill and the obvious sincerity of her manner naturally ^ . Shffie'd Daily Independent. 

make its effect w^orse. Perhaps hitherto you have vaguely is nearer the ideal. 

thought of the Welsh as a people living chiefly upon 

furnished apartments, with a flourishing export trade in the Public Eye. 

picture post-cards and politicians ? Miss Macaulay will Prom a Eeuter’s telegram, published in Cairo • 

show them to you as “captives,” victims of boredom “The nonagenarian Deau of St. Paul’s has rea: mi » 


“ Vladivostock was found to he unsuit ible, being sea-bound for too 
many months of the year to become a firsfc-chss naval base.” 

Sh ffie'd Daily Independent. 


In the Public Eye. 

From a Eeuter’s telegram, published in Cairo : — 
“The nonagenarian Dean of St. Paul’s has resinned.” 


unai«akable and consumed with a black hatred of one It will be seen that Eeuter does not specify the nature of 
anothei, lightened «nly by flashes of inmxieation. At the Dean’s present or of his previous fall. 
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PHARIVARIA Suftragetfces intend to take to Harem | “America,” says Mrs. Glyn, “is 

riAK! An I A. Skirts, so as to have the power of | every year becoming less dependent on 

Lord Kitcheneh has been appointed bargaining. They will then offer to j England for its fiction,” Many t ran s- 
to command the troops assembled in hack our trousers if we will atlantic newspapers, we believe, make 

London for the Coronation ceremonies, them the vote. nearly all their own news now. 

It is an open secret that, if he should '‘S.;'’' 

acquit himself satisfactorily, a Terri- result of new fashions an The Suffragettes have now definitely 

tonal adjutancy may be ofrered him. appreciable decrease in the sale of decided to take leave of their census. 

petticoats is, we are told, making itself 

The National Peace Council has felt in the Drapery world. Those who Professor Sir J. Thomson, speaking 
expressed the hope that the Coronation were responsible some little time since at the Eoyal Institution, estimated the 
pageant will not be confined to repre- for changing the name of Petticoat j temperature of Mars at 38 degrees 

sentatives of the naval and military Lane to Middle-sex Street were evi- below freezing point — “which” he 


forces of the Crown. It would, by the dently possessed of no little prophetic pointed out, “would seem rather un- 


way, be rather pretty if, in one of j instinct. 

the processions, room could be 

found for all persons named 

“Eadicals,” says The Daily 
Chronicle, “attribute the enor- 
mous growth in the Navy 
Estimates to the fact that 
they are dictated now, not by 
statesmen, but by admirals.” 

It does seem curious that in 
such a matter the advice of a 
man like Sir Kny\’et Wilson 
should be followed rather than 
that, say, of Mr. Keir Habdie. 

The DSbats thinks it would v^a^WWjB 
be a graceful acknowledgment 
if« in return for Erance’s con- 
cession in adopting Greenwich 
time, England would adopt the ^ 
metric system of weights and 
measures. "We have heard of 
time working w^onders, but this 
would be a miracle. , 






I fortunate for the canals.” We suspect 

that Professor Lowell will now 

find tliat the little black specks 
on his canals are skaters. 


^ “ One of the fundamental 
differences between men and 
women,” says The Labour 
Leader, “ is that the latter 
like work.” We bow to our 
contemporary’s authority. in the 




Mr. Churchill has decided / "" I ^ the comroittee chose 

to appoint a committee to i khnbleton-Tox with equa- 

inquire into the question of ' / ^ 

Manx Constitutional reform. T^yl«7%y^foL■»s Surely somebody might have 

It is possible that a re- * T ^ worked up a little excitement 

^mmendation “Any groundsel for the birds, Guvnor?” 

m favour of an Omnibus Bill to 

I cover the cases of Ireland, Wales, An outlv^^k of foot - and - mouth i “Lec-ently a* lady left in a Clichy-Odeou 
and the Isle of Man. disease is reported from Chobham. oirnibus docuiuents of ih« value of £16,000. 

..j-our pigs are said to be affected.” I Th<. oondaotor who found tha parcel w_aa 

Has the Missing Shepherd We are sorry to hear this, as we hate or dr 

found at last? “ While walking from the sight of an affected pig. 

Eoby to Gateacre,” The Liverpool If there really was a clioice, no doubt 

Goitrier tells us, “ Mr. 0. S. Brice, of A pre-historic music - haU was a he selected the 4s, 2d. like a sensible 
Wavertree, picked up a fine specimen feature of a matinee last week at the ^ t^an, and got something like five francs 
of a neolithic celt.” Empire. It is not, we believe, gener- for it at the nearest Bureau de Change. 

ally known that someof our knock-about 

;; Can’t I speak ? I am paying for artistes are a surviral from that period. ^ Wedding Ceremony, 

it, exclaimed an excited litigant at ' 




TcRcJ'p^Ey^foL^^s 




matter of men belonging to the 
labouring classes ; but this 
work that women love— is it 
real work? Is it not too often 
fancy work ? ” 

* 

^ Patriotic purchasers are cau- 
tioned against buying goods of 
any sort marked “ Britisgh 
Made.” 


“The first business was to elect a 
J Chairman for the ensuing year, aud on 
the proposal of the Eev. Canon H ittan, 
seconded bv Lieut. -Colonel the Hon. 
G. E. Heneage, the comroittee chose 
iMr. AV. Embleton-Eox with equa- 
nimity. ” — LviicoiiLshii'e Echo, 


“Any groundsel for the birds, Guvnor?* 


Surely somebody might have 
worked up a little excitement 
over it. 


An outlv^^k of foot -and -mouth I “Lec-ently a* lady left in a Clichy-Odeoii 
disease is reported from Chobham. oiruibus documents of ihe value of £16,000. 
“Pour niff.; are said to he afffiotftfl conductor who found the i>ai*cel was 


the Shoreditch County (Jourt the The 'I’lines : — ^‘Whitehead. — ! ” a fuicu.w is repoixed uo nave uaicen place 

other day. When Meinbers of Parlia- On the 1st March, at 15, 

pient receive salaries the Speaker, we Eoad, S.W., Jessie, wife of B. G. ! hii said^o huL 

suspect, will be appealed to in almost Whitehead, added to the nation’s ! eousidemblc loot in cash and vnhi.*Mcs. The 
identical terms — “Can’t I speak? I wealth a healthy male citizen.” If | honeymoon uiU le spent at Moon f Abu. ’ ^ 
am paid for it.” the Whiteheads are not careful they ’ Tim^a India, 

will have Mr. Lloyd George taxing The wedding presents seem to have 


From The Times: — Whitehead.- 


“Ad.ieu!t\^ is reported to have taken place 
f u IVlouday last in the village of GaocUi in the 
Miuishigimge sub-divisiun. The dacoits, wi o 


It is rumoured that some of our [the undeveloped boy. 


l>c?Ln numerous and costly. 
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THE SEMOLINA AND THE GERM. 

fA phantasy based upon the combination of tliese two elements in the 
fdtLil, or “ Standard, " loaf. ] 

Georgina 1 if the high divinities 
That mould our lives had never laid 
Their ban on our profound affinities, 

Oh, what a pair we might have made ! 

But the Olympians chose to chuckle, 

Upsetting Nature’s wise decree 
That you should play the Honeysuckle, 

And I the Bee. 

It is their game to bring together 
The uncongenial groom and bride ; 

Conversely, too, to cut the tether 

That kindred tastes would else have tied ; 

This is the thought that thins my locks so, 

That such a pair apart should slip — 

You, so to speak, the Cup of Boxo, 

And I the Lip. 

A combination badly sundered, 

Forced by estranging routes to go — 

United, how we might have thundeied 
Along this dusty vale of woe 1 
Yes, truly, we had travelled better. 

Parts of a whole, with Love to steer — 

You, as it were, the Carburetter, 

And I the Gear. 

Nature, I notice, now and then drills 
Her family to clasp and twine ; 

So I would have your loving tendrils 
Cling to this lonely heart of mine, 

As o’er the oak in Druid copses 
The faithful ivy joys to crawl — 

You, by your leave, the Ampelopsis, 

And I the Wall. 

And yet, perchance, in that hereafter 
Where severed loves redeem their gage, 

Where mid Elysian fields of laughter 
“ Standard ” ambrosia ’s all the rage, 

We ’ll readjust, my poor Georgina, 

The rift that marked our mortal term — 

. You, let us say, the Semolina, 

And I the Germ. 0, S, 


AN ACCLIMATISED COLONIAL. 

When I first saw him I was standing by a seat on the 
Broad Walk, Eegent’s Park ; he wl j sitting up on the grass 
a few yards away, and I could see by the expression in 
his little round eye that he was considering whether my 
acquaintance was worth cultivating or not. Finally 
he decided to risk it, and, making straight for me in 
a series of swift undulating leaps, sprang on to the top 
of the seat, and thence to my left arm. 

I might have felt more flattered by this condescension 
on the part of a Canadian squirrel if I had not been fully 
aware that it was due less to any personal attractions of 
my own than to the fact that my right hand happened 
to hold a small paper bag containing pea-nuts. You 
can procure these at the Sefreshment Pavilion close by, 
and they give you quite a lot for a penny, 

I don’t mind trying one of those,” he said in squirrel 
language (which, if I speak it but indifferently, I under- 
stand fairly well). I passed him the bag. He helped 
himself, turned the nut once or twice in his forepaws, 


examined it critically, and rejected it with disdain. 

“ Eottenf' he remarked with unaffected candour. “Not 
fit to offer a wood-pigeon! I shall have to trouble you 
again.” Which he did, but with no better success. 

Another wrong ’un ! ” he said. “They seem to have 
been working off' all their back numbers on you ! If those 
Pavilion people don’t supply a better quality of pea-nut, we 
squirrels will just have to withdraw our patronage— and 
where would they be then^ I ’d like to know ? ” I begged 
him to give them one more chance, and he graciously 
consented. “Well,” he admitted, as he sampled a third 
nut, “this isn’t so had. Wants keeping— a trifle out of 
condition, but it ’ll, do at a pinch. Yes,” he continued, in 
the intervals between his nibbles, as he sat on my ai'm, 

“ we ’re pretty numerous here. When we first arrived, all 
the most desirable residences were occupied by brown 
squirrels. Mighty condescending they were to us. Said 
they were superior to colour prejudice, and if we did 
chance to be born grey, we were nevertheless squirrels 
and brothers. Told us we were ^velcome to any branches 
or nuts they’d no use for. Offered to show us round. 
But I guess we showed them round. There was no 
enterpnse about those squirrels, Sir, that was the trouble 
with them. Wouldn’t go out of their way to appeal to 
your great British Public 1 Too stuck-up and stand-offish. 
And as for hustling — why, they spent more ’n half the 
winter asleep I It was get on or get out, and they couldn’t 
seem to get on — ^not with us, anyway. So you won’t see 
any brown squirrels about here now. We started in to run 
this settlement as a business proposition from the word 
* go,’ and we ’re progressing, Sir, by leaps and bounds 1 
Made our pile already, most of us have. I ’m not one to 
blow, but if I was to tell you the amount of nuts to my 
credit in that bank over there, where the tulip bed is, it ’d 
make you open your eyes! And I’m not the warmest 
squirrel in this Walk by any means. It only shows what 
can be done, even in an old country like this, by getting 
a move on. I don’t say we haven’t a failure among us 
here and there. For instance, you see that squirrel sitting 
up under the plane-tree ? . . . Yes, the one with his fore- 
paws clasped tight across his stomach. No, he isn't looking 
well, and what ’s more, he isn’t feeling well either. That 
squirrel, Sir, drew out the whole of his deposit directly the 
bank opened this morning, and now he ’s gone and busted 
every blessed nut he had 1 But it isn’t the first time he ’s 
gone bankrupt, not by a long way, and, soon as he’s 
got his digestion in working order again, I expect he’ll 
re-commence business and like as not be as rich as ever he 
was! . , .” 

“Excuse me a moment,” he broke off suddenly, and, 
darting down into the Broad Walk, held up an approaching 
perambulator and child with the air of a highwayman. 
When he returned to my arm he was holding a fragment of 
a biscuit, which he inspected dubiously. “ It ’s either an 
Osborne or a Marie f he pronounced; “but I’ve an idea 
that baby ’s been haying a go at it first. . . . No, on the 
whole I ’d rather have another nut. Talking of nuts,” he 
continued, “ the Public that visits the Zoo don’t begin to 
. realise what nuts are meant for. I know, because I ’ve got 
■ cousins and things in the Zoo. Most elegantly located 
: they are, with a tree and enclosed lot all to themselves, 

[ and free to go in and out and receive their relations just as 
L they please, and no questions asked. I look in at times, 

, and, if you ’ll believe me, the Public there actually squanders 
all its nuts on a set of undeserving monkeys whose manners 
L — well, I *d be sorry to think any squirrel would be so 
- wanting in ordinary self-respect 1 It ’s a mercy we haven’t 
1 got to associate with monkeys here. The wood-pigeons are 
, bad enough. Just look at ’em, waddling round! If any 
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Taft (on Mexican Mvntier), “ WHO GOBS THEEB ? ” Bilibusteb, “ I DO I ** 

Taft. “ GUESS YOU OAN*T ! ** Bilibustbb. “ WELL, WHO ABB YOU, ANYHOW ? 

Taft. “THAT S MY BUSINESS. ALL THIS HEMISPHEBE IS MY BUSINESS.” 





I of *em ever had a figure, they ’ve forgotten it long ago 1 ’* 
i (I could not help thinking that his own little paunch was 
i just a trifle rotund, but I refrained from telling him so. 

' After all, he was my guest). It 's otir nuts they fatten 
1 on I” he said indignantly. '‘But we shan’t stand this 
' unfair competition much longer. These birds will have to 
go, Sir! Now, I don't mind the dear little sparrows. 
When pea-nuts pall, as they tcill do occasionally, a really 
fresh spaiTow’s egg is an agreeable relish. But we’ve no 
use for pigeons. There’s one reform,” he added, “we’ve 
aheady introduced. I daresay you’ve observed that no 
dogs are allowed in here unless they ’re on a lead ? We 
squirrels insisted on that, Sir, and it makes terriers pretty 
wild, especially when we let on we aren’t aware they’re in 
the neighbourhood. . . . Here’s one coming along now. 
Just you watch, and you ’ll see some fun. . . .” 

But the instant afterwards he bounded off my arm 
and corkscrew^ed up the nearest tree- trunk to a top 
bough. “Perfectly scandalous!” he called down to me. 
“ They ’ve let him in without being under proper control ! 
Will you kindly infoi*m that terrier, Sir, that I shall 
take the earliest opportunity of reporting him to the 
j Head-Keeper ? ” 

j I conveyed this to the dog, but I could not discover that 
I it made the slightest impression on him. P. A. 


A Cowardly Press. 

“Conf., Tob., min., liaby. ; news may be added ; £25.” 

Advt, in “ The Star.*' 

This is headed “ Too late foe OnAssiPiCATioN/* but itlooks 
as if the sub-editor didn’t like to risk it. 


A SENSITIYE CRAFTSMAN. 

[The fingcr-]>innt system, whieh ha*? largely increased the facility of 
identification, is sakl to have giren “umpmllfied satisfaction.’*] 

This popular plan, since it certainly strikes 
A blow at anonymous ways, 

Can hardly be winning approval from Sikes 
Or meeting with Raffles’s praise. 

Tour burglar objects to his work being signed 
With even so much as a hint, 

And frowns on the prospect of leaving behind 
His autograph plainly in print. 

The average cracksman’s professional cares 
Are nowadays simply immense; 

Tlie cost of the gloves {hat he thoughtfully wears 
Adds much to his working expense. 

And, seeing that fingers encumbered by kid 
Lose some of their liglitness of touch, 

He can’t take the pride that he formerly did 
In bursting a catcb or a clutch. 

Although it is true he contiiuies to steal, 

Being too conscientious to ^hirk, 

He feels what all genuine artists must feel 
When doing inferior work. 

He knows that you ’re quickly reducing his art 
To a vulgar, mechanical trade, 

So he cannot view with a satisfiod heart 
This packet of prints you parade. 

The Latest Chanticl erica! Wear. 

“The Qnackcr bonnet {f^iys a fashion writer) is going to have 
vog\X‘'.* — New Zealand Ih raid. 
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BLANCHE’S LETTERS. 

Vanity Faie. 

Parle Lane. 

Dearest Daphne, — People are tell- 
ing each other iin conte pour rire 
about the Sunday Club at Olympia. 
Lady Manoeuvrer has been there 
regularly through the season with her 
youngest and only unappropriated girl, 
Bluebell, in tow. Bluebell being very 
timid and wobbly, the Duke of Dulwich 
undertook to help her and show her 
how it done. Entre nous, my dear, 
he *s only a wobbler hunself, but there *s 
no point on which people are so self- 
deceived as their skating — except, per- 
haps, their profiles 1 Well, Bluebell 
(her mother’s own daughter!) made 
the very best use of her time, flattering 
poor Dulwich about his prowess on 
rollers and the i^nmense help he ’d 
given her ; and now that their engage- 
ment ’s announced and the wedding- 
day fixed it comes out that the 
Manoeuvrer girl is qtiite one of the 
best amateur skaters of the day, can 
do the Donkey’s Ears, Mustard and 
Cress, and all the most difly club 
figures — in short, that what she can't 
do on rollers or blades isn’t worth 
doing 1 

Aunt Goldie hasn’t come to towm 
yet. She sends Norty an occasional 
sixpenny wire from Devonshire (answer 
prepaid), asking him if he remembers 
that he has a wife! I don’t know 
whether the answer is in the affirma- 
tive, as they say in the House. Talking 
of that dreadful House, Norty says the 
way Private Members are being used 
is simply scandalous, and that there ’s 
not been such a state of aflairs since 
Pitt, or somebody. The plan of giving 
them jig-saws to keep them quiet and 
prevent them from noticing what’s 
going on is a failure. Norty says Pri- 
vate Members might just as well send 
messenger-hoys to sit in their places, 
and a great many of them mean to do 
so. He ’s only had the chance to 
speak once since Parliament met. 
Wasn't that a lovely speech of his? 
and didn't he let them have it straight 
about this proposal to give Australia 
to Japan and the Isle of Wight to 
Germany ? 

, Such a funny affair at the Wim- 
bushes*, my dear 1 You know them, 
don’t you ? He ’s Sir Peter Wimbush, 
Ltd., the great bristle man of Thames 
Street; but one meets them every- 
where, for they ’re simply rolling, and 
bristles — quA bristles — so long as they 
don’t make themselves into brooms 
and brushes — are visited and may visit i 
George, the elder son, followed his 
father into bristles and his mother to 
parties, and w?s just like other young 


men. But Leonard, the younger one, 
has suffered acutely from “views.” 
He wouldn’t live at home, dressed 
anyhow, spelt people with a big P, 
wore a red tie, addressed open-air 
meetings, and led about dingy pro- 
cessions that wanted things. The old 
people and George were horribly angry 
and ashamed. Not long ago, George’s 
engagement to Torfrida Saxonbury 
was announced. She’s the Mercias’ 
second girl, pretty and popular and 
an enthusiastic Daffodil-Leaguer (her 
brothers, Hengist and Horsa, are two 
of the nicest boys I know). The old 
W.’s were in raptures with George’s 
engagement, and asked their dear 
future daughter to use “ a sister’s 
influence” with Leonard to win him 
from the error of his ways. She set 
to work obediently, George and his 
parents used to leave her Ute-d-tete 
with Leonard, that she might argue 
and coax and win him back to the 
right way; and so the arguing and 
coaxing and “ sister’s influence ” went 
on — ^tiU, two days before she was to 
have married George, Torfrida ran 
away with Leonard, and then wrote 
to say she had won him back to the 
right way, that his views had proved 
to be dissolving- views, that he ’d 
thrown ay^ay his red ties and spelt 
'people with a smaE p again, but 
that they ’d found that they couldn’t 
live without each other, and so 
they were married, and they hoped 
George and the parents would forgive 
them 1 

The old Wimbushes had nothing to 
forgive, of course. On the contrary, 
they were overjoyed to have Leonard 
won back. But their joy was short. 
George, in his rage, has become a 
worse Socialist than Leonard ever was, 
vows vengeance against society, and 
not only wears a red tie but a red 
revolutionary c&p! I hear that he 
addressed a meeting in the Park last 
week and advocated the abolition of 
ahnost everything, and particularly of 
parents, brothers, Mid fiancees I 

Lala Middleshire gets on splendidly 
with her Maison de Deuil. The Bullyon- 
Boundermere woman has been heard 
to say that she wishes “the dear 
duchess had gone into a business 
where one would have had more 
opportunity of dealing with her 1 ” 
Norty says Mr. B.-B. had better keep 
a sharp eye on his better half and a 
bright look-out on what he eats, as 
wifely affection may go down before 
the longing to give Lala a job 1 

Oh, my dearest and best I I ’d such 
a dilly evening a week or so ago 1 I 
went to the great fight between Basher 
Briggs and Kid Billings. (I gave a big 
tea for them the afternoon before, and 
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everybody voted them simply and 
absolutely charming). 

The fight itself was just a little bit 
rather a disappointment, the poor dear 
Kid being knocked out in the sixth 
round. Beryl Clai*ges was quite furious 
about it, said she ’d expected a thirty- 
round contest at least, and had given 
ten guineas for nothing I — which I con- 
sidered distinctly bloodthirsty of her. 
We’ve got the victor. Basher Briggs, 
for our next Gauserie du Mardi. He ’s 
going to talk to us about upper-cuts 
and body-blows, and all delicious things 
of that sort, for the especial benefit of 
women who were too nervy to go to the 
fight. 

So all that tiresome nonsense about 
Shakspeare and Bacon is up again, 
and they re positively groping in a river 
for writings to prove that it was Bacon ! 
But I can just tell them this : — If they 
do find any writings in the river, it will 
prove the case for Shakspeare, for you 
know, my dearest, in one of his plays 
he mentions “ books in running brooks,” 
and that was evidently after he ’d put 
some there. Nothing like a woman’s 
wit for settling these matters I 

I asked dear Professor Dimsdale 
what he thinks about it, and he says 
that, for his part, he holds that not only 
was there no such person as Shak- 
speare, but that there was no such man 
as Bacon either, and that Q uebn Eliza- 
beth did it all! I thanked him in the 
name of all my sex for having such a 
tip-top opinion of one of us, and he said, 
“ Not at all. It ’s my fixed belief that 
Queen Elizabeth was a man 1 ” 

Ever thine, Blanche. 

P.S. — Wee-Wee has taken to the new 
skirt, and Bosh refuses to go anywhere 
with her in consequence. “ Why ? ” 
she asked him. “What’s your ob- 
jection to it ? ” “ My objection to it,” 
he said, “is that it’s not it’s 
them ! ” 


The Sybarites. 

“There was again a very large crowd of 
residents present at the recital by the Y and L 
Band at the Erere Hall band stand on Saturday 
night. The members of the band brought 
tlieir own ginger beer with them, as usual.” 

Sind Gazette, 

None of your cheap brands for the Y 
and L. 


Af\' anted, smart youth ^ ride bicycle and go 
np ladder j regular job.” 

Advt. in Ipswich Evening Star.'* 
In this age of specialisation there 
should be no difficulty about filling the 
double post. 


Wanted a Gardener, who will be reouired 
to make himself generally useful. Wao-es £20 

weekly.”-— Times:* "" 
There arc plums in every profession. 
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THE BROODINGS OF CAMBERLEY. 

SECOND SEEIES."' 

(After “ The Comments of Bagshof) 

September 9th, 1837. — While waiting 
for my ’bus this morning I had the 
good luck to fall in with a window- 
cleaner. Sitting by me all the way to 
my office, he talked of his profession ; 
and he was, I think, the wisest man 
I ever met, and certainly the most 
modest. “ Yes,” he said, in response 
to one of my questions, “it’s cer- 
tainly dangerous. But, then, so is 
life. Life ’s dangerous, life is. It ’s 
dangerous for us to sit here. The 
horses may run away ; the wheel may 
come off; something may barge into 
us ; we may be catching cold ; for all 
I know to the contrary, you’ve got 
the diphtheria, and I shall get it too. 
Window-cleaning, no doubt, is perilous 
work ; but what I say is this : every- 
thing ’s perilous, come to think about 
it. Look at the blokes what have died 
in bed. That ’s what I say, and that *s 
why I ’m not afraid when I *m cleaning 
the third floor front or the fourth floor 
back.” I call that heroic common- 
sense. Ever since then I have been 
racking my brain to imagine what he 
would say if he fell. 

June 6th, 1852. — Last night I had a 
curious dream, as indeed I often do. 

I dreamt that I had gone to a swim- 
' ming bath and had undressed, but could 
not find any bath with more than one 
foot or possibly eighteen inches of water 
in it. They were splendid large baths, 

; and I was looking for a good swim, but 
^ it was no use. I went from one to another 
. and always the same want of water. 

I It is impossible for my pen to convey 
‘ the disappointment that I felt in being 
thus defrauded of the natation I had so 
eagerly anticipated. I woke thoroughly 
unrefreshed, and have often thought 
since how remarkable dreams are and 
wondered whence they draw their 
inspiration. 

I^ovember 5th, 1871. — saw an odd 
sight in the street to day. A number 

• The first series appeared in the JPeagreen 
Inconuptilh during 1907 and literally swept 
the wcrld. Letters poured in on the editor 
from every quarter of the universe. Thus, 
among Oamberley’s new payers I found a stout 
and bitter , note-book labelled “ My Kemi- 
niseences.’* I seized it with avidity, hoping for 
spicy anecdotes of the leaders of his historic 
times, but instead it 'was' filled with such 
entries as these: — “We send sincere thanks 
for the new ‘Breedings of Oamberley’ — com- 
pellingly interesting and stimulatii.gas of old.” 
Tl^ from old England ever staunch and 
true. The next from Oounecticut : “You can 
hardly realise how much I enjoy the coming of 
your paper twice a week. We all stand on the 
piazza and cheer. ” The next firom the Territory 
of Papua ; “Your bright little par er. ” The last 
fix)m Eoweit : “ That darling wise Oamberley.*' 


of boys wearing funny clothes and 
masks were pushing a perambulator 
along Holborn, in which was what I 
took to be a baby, also wearing a 
mask. They were singing some song 
about remembering something, which, 
as it is what I am always doing or 
trying to do, naturally interested me. 

But all my humanity was roused by 
the spectacle of the child being thus 
exposed not only to the elements and 
the ridicule of the passers-by, but also 
to the ordinary danger of vehicular 
traffic in this vast and busy city of 
ours, and, acting on an impulse, I 
dashed at the perambulator, intending 
to snatch the baby from it. This, how- 
ever, was not easy, as it was tied in. 
But I quickly drew my pen, that being 


much mightier than my knife, and 
slashed the cords. Meanwhile the boys 
,were saying things that would set the 
readers of this reminiscence screaming 
were I to repeat them ; but I was not 
silenced, and bore the baby swiftly to 
my office. There, however, to my dis- 
gust I discovered that it was only a 
stuffed dummy. I have been wonder- 
ing ever since what I should have done 
with it had it been real. 

March 8, 1884. — ^There died to-day, 
aged a hundred and one, my father’s 
oldest friend, D. E, E. His proudest 
recollection was that he once saw 
Porson sober. 

April 1, 1898. — Being to-day on a 
'bus in Cheapside, I heard an excellent 
thing, as one always can if one keeps 
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one’s ears open and one’s eyes wide. 
A heavily-laden waggon, containing I 
do not know what, but evidently mer- 
chandise of considerable avoirdupois, 
drew across our way. Our driver, 
without a moment’s hesitation, called 
out, '‘Why don’t you get your old 
woman to come out and drive for 
you ? ” The expression of mortification 
on the waggoner’s face, as he realized 
that he had no fitting reply, would 
require the pencil of a Claude to do it 
justice. I have often wondered since, 
not only what the best retort would 
have been, but also what the waggon 
contained. 

March 15th, 1904. — ^Walking down 
Southampton Eow this morning, I 
noticed three little boys playing the 
game which I believe is called tipcat. 
One of the urchins struck the cat with 
such violence that it flew through the 
window of a solicitor’s office; but before 
the indignant clerk emerged, the boys 
had disappeared. . I am still wondering 
what would have happened if the 
“ cat had been alive, or, worse stiU, 
had had nine lives and nine tails. 

March lYth, 1911. — I was walking 
down the Strand to-day, and passed a 
party of girls going westward on the 
north side, opposite the Savoy. One 
of them, pretty, daintily dressed, aged 
about eighteen, and apparently quite 
sane, suddenly detached herself from 
the others and planted a fervent kiss 
on the window of The Globe office. All 
to-night I have been racking my brain 
to imagine why, if she had to kiss any 
evening paper, she kissed that. As if 
there were no others ! 

It is fortunate, is it not, that these 
are merely extracts from Camberley’s 
note-book, and not my own? This 
thought keeps me busy and happy 
most of the spare time I get. 

According to Eather Bernabd 
Yaughan, as reported in The Morning 
Fo$t, “the Twentieth Century would 
be known to a future generation as the 
age of the childless home.” If the 
present generation is childless we don’t 
at first see how a future one is going 
to get bom. Possibly it will be 

I managed away from home. 

I “ Before her mmiage to Lord Camden in 
1898 she was the daughter of Lord and Lad/ 
Henry Neviil.*' — JSvening News. 

Was the marriage as unpopular as 
that? 


“Ml*. G. H- kiley, in proposing *Tlie 
Host, ' said thfey Weie all perLctly agreed thct 
the dinner had been most perl’ectly served, and 
all present had thoroughly enjoyed it. 
(Applause.) Song, “ Your eyes have told me 
so. ' — Bwxton Mt>cHiser. 

That ’s where it shows. 


A DEFENCE OF THE FELINE. 

[The Reverend Head Master of Eton, a 
romiuent vegetarian, recently attacked the 
oniestie eat at the annual meeting of the 
Royal Society for the Protection of Birds. 
“The harmless neeessaiy eat,” he declared, “is 
neither harmless nor necessary. Oould not the 
public be compelled to cheek the multiplication 
of oats ? . . . Could any tragedy be more 
wanton than the devastation of a goldfinch’s 
nest by a prowling brute that nobody wanted to 
live.”] 

Strong indignation fires my soul, 

With strength my Muse apparels ; 
Come here, ye kittens 1 Caracole, 

And fill your furry barrels ; 

Tush to the reverend pedagogue’s 
control ! 

Boll on, thou deep and dark blue 
Persian, roll 

And rend the night with carols. 

Have I no sympathy with larks 
And nightingales and throstles, 

Who love my Tiger’s purred remarks 
When round my boots he jostles ? 

I would not sufiocate his -vutal sparks 
For all the thunders of the Church’s 
clerks, 

Backed by the twelve Apostles. 

What if he takes a tit or two 
Or other tiny trillers, 

The feathered victims that he slew 
Were they not also killers ? 

Shall we not weep for gentlemen who 
rue 

The flush unborn of wings that never 
flew — 

Who keep pet caterpillars ? 

Has not the anguish of the worm, 

His mute eyes turned to heaven 
(Beast who, the scientists affirm, 

Is nature’s salt and leaven), 

By the I'athe blackbird’s beak com- 
pelled to squirm, 

Sometimes prevented boys for half the 
term 

From getting up at seven ? 

No, if the gods have been unkind 
And filled the world with riot. 

It scarce becomes a sage’s mind 
To add to this disquiet. 

Better to found some academe designed 
To teach both birds and cats the more 
refined, 

The vegetarian diet. 


Two consecutive advertisements in 
The Ea^igoon Gazette : — 

“Lost, Fox Terrier, six months old, white 
with black and tan marks, answers to the name 
of Rags, Anyone bringing to above address 
will be rewarded. 

Notice. With reference to the above notice 
I did not leave the protection of niy husband 
of my own accord ; the separation was not of 
my seeking.” 

There is some mystery here. 


CUE NEW PATEICIANS. 

Palaces While You Wait. 

The superb palace which Lord 
Ockstein, the famous South African 
magnate, is building on his Surrey 
estate of Hankley Hall, midway be- 
tween the Devil’s Jumps and the Hog’s 
Back, is not only remarkable as a 
typical specimen of modern rococo 
domestic architecture of the most 
advanced order, but as constituting a 
record in rapid construction. The 
Hankley Hall Estate, it may be 
mentioned at the outset, was for some 
four hundred years in the possession 
of the old Surrey family of Tilford, but 
was purchased for a song in 1896 by 
Mr. Nathan Frankel, the well-known 
City financier, who sold it two years 
ago to Lord Ockstein for £750,000. 
The estate lies in the heart of the most 
picturesque tract of what is still known 
as wild Surrey, and the view from the 
site of the new house is one of the 
finest in England. 

The old Elizabethan manor-house 
which Lord Ockstein took over with 
the property occupied a beautiful tree- 
sheltered position facing South over 
the Wey valley, and was pronounced 
by Mr. Eeginald Blomfield, A.E.A., 
to be an even finer specimen of Lte 
Tudor style than the superb Norfolk 
manor-house which was recently pulled 
down by Lord Lumley of Peckham. 
Hankley Old Hall, which was begun 
in 1576 and finished in 1613, was 
dsmolished in two days by Messrs, 
Wallop, the famous contractors, who 
are pushing on the construction of the 
new palace at such a high rate of 
speed that it is expected the whole 
work will be finished in less than 
three months. Since the days of 
the Great Pyramid of Cheops there 
has never been so large an army 
of workmen simultaneously employed 
on the same work. Already the shell 
of the gigantic building is complete, 
and in a week or two the battalions of 
masons, stone-cutters, &c., will be 
replaced by fresh hordes of skilled 
craftsmen from the Tottenham Court 
Eoad, who will complete the internal 
fitting, decorating and upholstery. 

As for externals, it may be at once 
admitted that Messrs. Gotch and 
Knackfuss, the architects, have reso- 
lutely refused to retain any of the 
features of the old building. The new 
palace is entirely in the neo-Gulielmian 
style, and is built from end to end 
of collo-concrete blocks of condensed 
jpdti de foie gras faced with Parian 
marble. The portico, supported by 
Ionic columns, is a fine specimen of 
the Debased Byzantine school, and 
the mixture of Gothic arches, Norman 
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* I'asser-hy {to despondent im-wMstU player), “Why so bad, OharlieT’ 

Flayer, “JxrST FAIIND AHT I bin platin' fob a good ’ABF-HODR. AHTSIDE A HOFF-LICENCB.” 


pillars and gilt Oriental cupolas and 
minarets is quite indescribable. The 
frontage is just five feet wider than that 
of the Crystal Palace. The great 
central hall, which is almost as beauti- 
ful as the Queen’s Hall, is profusely 
decorated with historic frescoes illus- 
trating scenes in the lives of the heroes 
of finance — Midas, Cegesus, Crassus, ' 
&c. — and is provided with a noiseless ' 
sliding roof. On the north wing there 
is a magnificent roof winter garden, 
with a real ice rink, toboggan slide 
and bobsleigh run. A special feature 
of the dining-hall is a device by which 
it can suddenly be converted into a 
swimming-bath for the entertainment 
of high-spirited guests,, should con- 
versation flag. There are ninety best 
bedrooms, each with a private cellar 
attached, and each servant’s room is 
equipped with a complete set of The 
Encychpmdia Britannica and a plaster 
cast of the editor, Dr. Hugh Chisholm. 
The Plover’s Egg Store is the second 
largest in Europe, the Caviare Pit is 
sixty feet in diameter and eighty feet 
deep, and the Turtle Tank is very 
nearly as large as the Pound Pond. 
The Cold Storage Crypt is a stately 
haU, in which the panels" are to be 
filled with appropriate Arctic land- 
scapes by Mr. Sigismund Gohtze, 
The gardens, which cover six square 


miles, unite the most solemn features 
of the Euston Poad with the colour 
scheme of a Kensington High Street 
ladies’ hat-shop front. The statues 
have been imported from Italy and 
Sicily, the Japanese summer-houses 
from Birmingham, and the gold fish 
from the Gold Coast. The Dutch 
garden is enclosed by rows of yew 
trees brought from Holland, some of 
which have taken a himdred years of 
trimming by Dutch topiarists to 
acquire their present fantastic shapes. 
The great salt-water lake is stocked 
with tarpon from the coast of Elorida 
and eels carefully selected by Mr. 
Conger, the late American Ambassador 
at Constantinople, The private golf- 
links have been laid down regardless 
of expense with a layer of turf and 
sand* ten feet deep, brought from the 
coast of Fife in a vessel builli especially 
for the purpose. The bents are from 
the Austrian bentwoods, but the pro- 
fessional, ground-men, elub- maker, and 
a corps of sixteen caddies are all natives 
of St. Andrews. 

The number of DreadmughU belong- 
ing to Germany threatens to become 
more than the North Sea can hold, 
and there is talk in German official 
circles of increasing its accommodation 
by the submersion of Holland. 


THE LOVEE ON THE LINKS, 

Now all delights of living meet 
When I behold her thus, my sweet, 
Planting with care her dainty feet, 
Swinging the driver high. 

On me she throws one radiant glance, 
Then eagerly she smites (her stance, 

Is rotten, by-the-by). 

She ’s missed ! Ah, well, the love I bear 
Can pardon that, with some to spare 
(Confound that silly rotter there 
Grinning like one insane). 

Her eyes grow bright, her temples flush, 
The club swoops downwards with a 
rush, — 

Moses I She ’s missed again I 

Have I done well to bring her here, 
Exposed to every idle jeer, 

Causing strange wrinkles to appear 
Upon the caddie’s brow ? 
Consummate ass (for such I am), 

I might have realised — Oh, 1 

She ’s smashed the driver nowl 

How different was the game she played 
When first love’s spell on me she laid I 
No ineffective strokes were made 
The day that feat was done ; 
j Fixing it with a keen regard, 

I She hit the helpless object hard, 

And did the whole in one. 




Girl (Jortissuno), “ Mother 1 do look at that stroroinahy lady 1” {Notices 
mother* s look of horror,) ‘‘Sorry, mother ; I forgot I ohghtn’t to point.” 


THE MARTYES. 

My cousins, the Metbalfes, have just 
returned from wintering in Switzerland. 
I say this without fear of contradiction, 
because each of them, at his or her 
own time, has told me all about it. 
Yes, all and a little bit more besides. 
I have marvelled much, and with never- 
failing politeness. I have uttered many 
a “ Really ? many a “ You don’t say 
so,” many a “ How delightful! ” My 
face has ached from the incessant strain 
of a concentrated expression. Ah 1 
I have suffered. 

My relatives-in-law, the Adden- 
brotes, invited me to dine with them 
last night. I went* “ They are talk- 
ative,” I admitted to myself, “but they 
do not like snow. They cannot have 
been to Switzerland, With them I 
shall, at any rate, find relief from the 
never - ceasing information of my 
cousins, the Metcalfes.” But upon 
greeting my hostess I received the 
worst news. My relatives-in-law, the 


Addenbrokes, had, it appeared, been 
wintering in Egypt, and it was for me 
to take the youngest and the worst of 
them in to &nner. This I reluctantly 
did. 

“ Tell me all about Egypt,” I said, 
“ and get through with it as quickly 
as possible.” 

She started telling me all about 
Egypt, beginning vrith the crossing 
from Dover to Calais. “ That,” I told 
her, “ is more or less familiar. Come 
to the detailed glories of the* Orient as 
expeditiously as may be. One travels 
to Switzerland also vid Dover and 
Calais,” 

She tarried at Naples. “Have we 
much further to go?” I asked, swallow- 
ing a yawn. 

We arrived at Cairo with the entrbe 
and had only left Egypt with the 
savoury. We just managed to reach 
England again by dessert-time, and I 
had scarcely been put out upon 
Charing Cross platform and had the 
luggage examined, when the ladies with- 


drew, Egyptian cigarettes (smuggled) 
appeared, and John Addenbroke drew 
his chair up to mine. At once I was 
re-embarked at Dover. Erom Dover, 
it seems, one sails to Calais. 

“Pardon,” I interrupted, “but a 
thought occurs to me which demands 
instant utterance. Has it ever occurred 
to you that history omits all reference 
to its real heroes, its genuine martyrs ? ” 
“ Talking about our journey to 
Egypt,” he replied irrelevantly. 

“ I was thinking rather,” I persisted, 
“ of another man’s journey to America. 
In no book of history have I even seen 
their names mentioned, but what 
agonies they must have been through ! ” 
“Who are ‘they’?” he asked im- 
patiently. I answered him with great 
deliberation. 

“The relatives,” I said, “and the 
relatives-in-law of Columbus.” 


IRREGULAR ANNIVERSARIES. 

[“It being twelve years and a half ago to-day 
since Queen Wilhelmina ascended the throne, 
celebrations are being held throughout the 
country. ” — ‘ ‘ Daily MaiL ”] 

As it is now exactly twenty-seven 
years, three months ’and a half since 
Mr. Roosevelt shot his first grizzly, 
the anniversary is being suitably cele- 
brated at Oyster Bay. 

Precisely nineteen years, nine months 
and three quarters have elapsed since 
Mr. Baet Kennedy arrived at the 
epoch - making decision to eliminate 
verbs from his narrative style. In com- 
memoration of this joyous date the 
Bermondsey Quick Speech League have 
decided to entertain the eminent litUra- 
teur at .a quick lunch at the Cassowary 
Restaurant. 

Close on thirty - two years have 
winged their way into the past since 
Sir Herbeet Beerbohm Tree, during 
a sojourn in the Bavarian Highlands, 
acquired the fascinating accomplish- 
ment of jodelling. The Incorporated 
Society of Bavarian Highlanders have 
very properly decided to signalise this 
auspicious anniversary by an al-fresco 
concert in Trafalgar Square, at which 
Sir Herbert has kindly promised to 
render the Baiiz des Vaches in costume 
to an accompaniment on the xylophone, 
performed by Sir Henry J. Wood, 

Just eleven years and eleven months 
ago Mr. Douglas Sladbn narrowly 
escaped being run over by an omnibus 
in Piccadilly. To celebrate the anni- 
versary of this happy escape, his fellow- 
members of the Omar Khd,yydm Club 
have decided to serenade him with an 
Ode, which has been written by Mr. 
Charles Gbakb and set to music by 
the Queen of Roumania, assisted by the 
Chevalier Le Queux. 
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ANOTHER “NAYY SCARE." 


Mr. Murray Macdoimld. “This is very alarming 1" 

John Bull. ‘ ‘ What is ? " 

Mr. M. M. “Why, all this big, expensive Navy!*’ 

John Bull. “Well, }ou might And it even more alarming if it were a little cheap one!*' 


ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 

(Extracted fPwOm the Diary of Toby, M.P.) 

House of Commons, Monday MarchlS. 
— Speaker coming back to Chair after 
nearly week’s retirement more or less 
cheerfully spent in company of an old 
family friend finds hanging low over 
House an appreciable, though inde- 
scribable, cloud of dulness. Some- 
thing to do, perhaps, with absence of 
Premier, called away by illness of his 
daughter, and sight of empty seat 
rarely occupied by Chancellor op 
Exchequer since Session opened. 
Gaps in other quarters of House, 
occupants not caring to face wintry 
March, who, having failed to come in 
like a lion, assumes aspect of polar 
bear. Prince Arthur drops in 
punctually when Questions nearly over. 
Edward Grey, understood to be in 
charge of forthcoming debate, strate- 
gically makes himself master of situa- 
tion by viewing its early development 
trom retirement of his room behind the 
Speaker’s Chair. 

Winsome Winston, wide awake after 
being up all Thursday night, appears 
at Table, bearer of Eoyal message. No 
demonstration greets his first official 
reappearance on the scene. Varied 
opinions expressed upon his conduct of 
affairs during all-night sitting. Some 
say more generous distillation of his 
characteristic winsomeness would have 
shortened proceedings. Others discern 
in succession of stormy scenes an 
organised plot above Gangway opposite 
Treasury bench to “ take it out ol ” an 
obnoxious Minister, 

Erom that point of view Winston’s 
bellicose attitude defensible. The worst 
that may be said of him has already 
been hymned by a French poet : 

Get animal est ties mechant ; 

Quarid on Tattaque il se defeul. 

However that be, here he is at 
Table, submitting in suavest manner 
“another proof of the gracious con- 
sideration His Majesty shows for the 
convenience of his faithful Commons,” 
Goes on to explain that it takes the 
form of desiring that the House shall 
be represented by Mr. Speaker at the 
solemnities of the Coronation. ‘ ‘ Leaving 
other Members to go to Westminster 
in the manner most convenient to 
themselves,” Winston cheerily adds, 
thinking of the scramble for the best 
places. 

When debate opened, explanation 
forthcoming of depression weighing 
down spirits of Members in opening 
hour of sitting. Due to intelligent, 
almost supernatural, anticipation of 
what was in store for them. Debate 
on “ enormous increase during recent 


years in expenditure of the Army and 
Navy ” started by Murray Macdonald. 
In his Eesolution says he “views it 
with alarm,” and asks House to join 
him in access of trepidation. To do 
him justice, alarm the last emotion 
one would connect with his placid 
countenance, his measured monotony 
of utterance, the level flow of 
what promised to be interminable 
verbiage. 

The Member foe Sark estimates that 
in time of threatened invasion Murray 
MacdonaIiD’s services to the State 
would be equal in value to at least one 
Dreadnought If he were to go down, 
accost the enemy and threaten to talk 
for an hour's length in the manner and 
matter of to-night's speech, the invader 
would, at end of first twenty minutes, 
fold his tents like the Arab and as 
silently steal away. 


Ponsonby, who seconded motion, a 
trifle better. But not much. Once he 
arrested, for a moment held, waver- 
ing attention of House, It was when, 
dropping into one of those personal 
allusions which delight the House, he 
informed it that he had been born and 
brought up in a despatch box. 

Business done . — Motion demanding 
diminution of expenditure on Army and 
I Navy found support of 56 Members in 
muster of 332. Ministerial majority 
run up to 220. 

Thursday . — Through the week quarter 
of House occupied by Irish Nationalists 
has borne resemblance to armed camp. 
Effort decorously made to conceal 
state of things under ordinary parlia- 
mentary forms. But it has been 
unmistakable. 

Arose out of remark made by Captain 
Craig at break of day after aU-nigbt 
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OAPT. OEAIG STARTS WITH LONG JOHN O’CONNOR. 


sitting. Irish Members thoroughly 
enjoyed the outing. Keminded them 
of old times when Joseph Gillis 
Bigoar was yet with them. With 
glistening eyes- they told each other of 
the morning when Joey B., having 
slept for a couple of hours on two chairs 
in the Library, returned to the wearied 
House and, drawing himself up to his 
full height of five feet, addressing the 
Chair, remarked, “ Mr. Speaker, Sir, I 
have had a comfortable* sleep and have 
come back like a giant refreshed.” 

Other times, other manners. At 
present epoch not for Irish Members 
to play the part of obstruction. Theirs 
rather to sit and watch amateurs at the 
game, refraining from speechmaking 
but contributing to uproar the blast of 
three-score voices brought into fine 
condition at recent General Election. 
It was after one such outburst that 
Craig interposed. 

^ ** If it is of any assistance to you. 
Sir,” he said, addressing Deputy 
Chairman op Committees, “we will, if 
you only give the word, put the whole 
of the Nationalist Party out of the 
House.” 

Nothing could exceed the courtesy 
of the gallant Captain's way of putting 


the thing, or the blandness of his 
manner. Had he been volunteering 
to go and get an orange for the tired 
Deputy Chairman he would have 
spoken just so. Observe also the 
deference to constituted authority. 
Possibly nothing would please the 
Captain more than full liberty to cross 
the Gangway and engage Mr. McVeagh 
and Mr. Devlin in a bout of fisticuffs, 

I “ one down the other come on,” as we 
used to say at school. But he was 
nofe the man to press personal predilec- 
tion unduly. It was for the Deputy 
Chairman to decide. “ If it is of any 
assistance to you, Sir.” 

W hitley in Chair at the moment, not 
recalling any precedent for proposed 
procedure, made no sign of acquiescence, 
^ter brief pause, their breath almost 
literally taken away by audacity of 
suggestion, the Eedmondites broke into 
a howl of defiance that would have 
shaken the rafters had there chanced 
to be any. 

There the matter ended for the time. 
But Party below Gangway too old 
campaigners to be taken at disadvant- 
age. No one knows what may happen 
when two ^ desperadoes from Ulster 
like Captains Craig and William 


Moore (6 ft. 4|-in. in his socks) put 
their heads together. Accordingly 
Irish camp put in condition of defence 
ready to resist any attempt to carry it 
by storm. 

At council of war held at Head- 
quarters (Committee-room No. 15) it 
was resolved that Long John O'Connob 
should be placed in forefront of ex- 
pected battle. If in pursuance of the 
sporting offer of Friday morning Craig | 
and Moore swoop down with intent to 
“put the whole of the Nationalist 
Party out of the House,” they will 
have to begin with Long John. His 
exit will necessarily be slow, and during 
process of effecting it opportunity wifl 
be afforded to consider second move in 
defensive tactics. 

Probably Mr. Slavin will next be 
the Ulsterman’s burden. Experience 
nothing new to him. Tears ago, in 
time of Mr. Gully’s Speakership, he 
was carried out on the shoulders of 
eight policemen, trolling forth as he 
went the plaintive melody, “ God save 
Ireland.” Has never been quite the 
same man since. Provoking air of 
respectability, apparently resultant 
upon this close contact with constituted 
authority, has taken the place of earlier 
exuberance. Possibly fresh experience 
on altered lines may have effect of 
shaking him up into semblance of his 
former self. 

Business done , — First Lord op Ad- 
miralty moves Navy Estimate. Five 
new Dreadnoughts to be added to Fleet 
next year. Opposition still harps on 
desirability of eight. 

“CAREERS ” 

“Latent Genius” writes: ‘*Dear 
Mr, Punch, I am glad to see your 
article on the new publication that is 
coming out in parts under the above 
title. 

It seems as if its authors have pierced 
the veil that hides the secrets of my 
innermost soul. 

‘ Are you,’ they ask, * wasting your 
time earning a mere pittance ’ — 

lam. ^ 

‘ When,’ they continue, with sur- 
prising intuition,^ ‘ you possess the 
energy and brain which, properly , 
applied, would lead you to fortune ? ’ 

That is so. 

I feel hurt that it should be lei^j to 
strangers to discover a fact to which 
my friends and relatives have been 
blind so long, but the knowledge that 
someone believes in me, that is to say, 
confirms my own opinion of my abili- 
ties, is undoubtedly encouraging. 

The point is— what shall I be? 

I took oyer the Index to Part I, 

It is difficult to choose. 
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I begin by crossing off the careers 
that I can possibly do without, and 
am just about to decide whether I will 
be an Actor or an Actress, an Aeronaut 
or an Art needleworker, when a sad and 
bitter thought distracts me. 

How many born Almoners, Actuaries 
and Antique furniture dealers may there 
be who, through lack of the necessary 
sevenpence, wiR eke out their lives 
earning a mere pittance and wasting 
“ the energy and brain which, properly 
applied, would lead them to fortune ? ” 

It is in the midst of this sorrowful 
reflection that my own tragedy becomes 
apparent to me. 

On bringing to the surface my latent 
ambition (as requested by the promoters 
of this, noble scheme) I find that I 
crave for fame and fortune only as a 
Xylographer, a Yachtsman or a Zoolo- 
gist. In any other profession I should 
be wasting my time ; my heart would 
not be in my work. But find me a 
position in any of the above capacities 
— tell me *How to start,’ ‘What I 
shall earn,’ and ‘ My prospects of 
great success,’ and I am willing, nay, 
anxious, to put my whole soul into the 
work to-morrow. 

But 

A cruel fate has decreed that for a 
whole year I must curb my impatience, 
for a whole year I must wait, for a 
whole year I must watch our ' future 
Admiralty Officials, Bush - rangers. 
Curates, etc., being put upon the path 
to fortune before my need can be 
considered. 

There is, however, one consolation 
that remains to me. With ‘750 well- 
paid professions’ welcoming the career- 
seekers with open arms I am inclined 
to hope that by the time wo reach 
* X ’ I shall meet with little or no com- 
petition.” 

* ^ ^ - 55 : 

The* publication of Careers renders 
it unnecessary for us to answer 
correspondence from persons anxious 
to change their profession, “Navvy” 
who wishes to be aBemtaster; “Undee- 
a?AKEE’s Mute” who has a secret 
ambition to become a Feuilletonist; 
“Automatic-Machine OoLiiECTOR ’ ’who 
has designs upon the Chancellorship 
of the Exchequer; and “ Bill-Postee ” 
who wants to go into Actor-Manage- 
ment, are all referred to the new 
work in question. Its publishers, we 
understand, have received some very 
flattering testimonials : Thus Mr. 
John D. Eookbeeller writes : “ Your 
treatment of ‘ How to become a Multi- 
Millionaire,* is truly remarkable. It 
took me forty years to achieve what 
you explain in ten lines.” 

“ A Gaiety Girl ” writes : “ I have 
read Part I. as far as ‘ Actress,’ and am 
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Smlpto7' {to Committee i'iispectiny statm of JSmiTieTit Fellow-townsinmi), “You OBS3£ii\E, 
Gentlemen, I have succeeded in carrying out your idea oe suggesting that Sir 
James was Chairman of the Gas Company, that he presented a Free Library, was 

INTERESTED IN IMPROVING THE BrBED OF OaTTLB, ENDOWED AN ORPHANAGE, AND WAS AN 
ARDENT AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER.” 


dying to get into the N’s — ‘ Nobility,’ 
I mean.” 

“ My Friend Lansbury,” writes : 
“ The only fault I have to find with 
Careers is that it offers too wide a field 
of activity for the worker. I believe 
in one man one job, except where two 
can do it easier. But why have you 
omitted from Part I. the profession of 
Agitator?” 

“ Weary Willie ” says : “ The num- 
ber of ways you give for earning a living 
fairly makes my head reel.” 

“ A Curate ” says : “ Most excellent 
in Parts.” 


Commercial Candour. 

“A Rarely Comfortable Modern Detached 
Residence.” — Advt. in Irish Times f 

“The Earl of Halsbniy, who is eighty-four 
years of age, always believed that five was his 
lucky number. Curiously enough, he was born 
iu lfe5 .” — Blrminyhctm FictoriaL 
Very odd indeed, unless his handicap is 2. 

The Eoyal Mint attains its centenary 
this year, and a proposal is on foot for 
celebrating the event by holding “ The 
First Clearance Sale for One Hundred 
Years.” This would undoubtedly he 
a most popular function. 
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DISILLUSIONED- 

The card was just an ordinary card, 

The letter just an ordinary letter. 

The letter simply said, “ Dear Mr. Brown, 

I ’m asked by Mrs. Phipp to send you this ; ” 

The card said, “ Mrs, Philby Phipp At Home,** 

And in a comer, “ Dancing, 10 p.m.,” 

No more — except a date, a hint in French 

That a reply would not be deemed offensive, 

And, most important, Mrs. Phipp’s address. 

Destiny, as the poets have observed 
(Or will do shortly) is a mighty thing. 

It takes us by the ear and lugs us firmly 

Down different paths towards one common goal, 

Paths pre-appointed, not of our own choosing ; 

Or sometimes throws two travellers together, 

Marches them side by side for half a mile, 

Then snatches them apart and hauls them onward. 

Thus happened it that Mrs. Phipp and I 

Had never met to any great extent, 

Had never met, as far as I remembered. 

At all ... . And yet there must have been a time 

When she and I were very near together, 

When someone told her, “ That is Mr. Brown,” 

Or introduced us “ This is Mr. Brown,” 

Or asked her if she’d heard of Mr. Brown ; 

I know not what, I only know that now 

She stood At Home in need of Mr. Brown, 

And I had pledged myself to her assistance. 

Behold me on the night, the latest word 

In all that separates the gentleman 

And waiters from the evening-dress-less mob, 

And graced, moreover, by the latest word 

In waistcoats such-^as mark one from the waiters. 

My shirt, I must not speak about my shirt ; 

My tie, I cannot dwell upon my tie — 

Enough that all was neat, harmonious, 

And suitable to Mrs. Philby Phipp. 

Behold me, then, complete, A hasty search 

To find the card, and reassure myself 

That this is certainly the day — (It is) — 

And 10 P.M, the hour; “ p.m.,” not 

Not after breakfast — good ; and then outside 

To jump into a cab and take the winds, 

The cold east winds of March, with beauty. So. 

Let us get on more quickly. Looms ahead 

Tragedy. Let us on and have it over. 

I hung with men and women on the stairs 

And watched the tall white footman take the names. 

And heard him shout them out, and there I shaped 

My own name ready for him, Mr. Brown.” 

And Mrs. Philby Phipp, hearing the name. 

Would, I imagined, brighten suddenly 

And smile and say, “ How are you, Mr. Brown ? " 

And in an instant I*d remember her, 

And where we met, and who was Mr. Phipp, 

And all the jolly time at Grindelwald 
(If that was where it was) ; and she and I 

Would talk of Art and Politics and things 

As we had talked these many years ago. . . . 

So “ Mr. Brown ** I murmured to the footman, 

And he — the fool ! — ^he took a mighty breath 

And shouted, Mr. BEOWNIE! ” — Brownie 1 Yes, , 
He shouted Mr. BROWNIE ” to the roof. 

And Mrs. Philby Phipp, hearing the name, 

Brightened up suddenly and smiled and said, 

“ How are you, Mr. Brownie (Brownie ! Lord 1) 

And, while my mouth was open to protest, 

** TTnin do you do?” to some one at the back. 

So I was passed along into the crowd 

As Brownie 1 

Who on earth is Mr. Brownie? 

Did he, I wonder, he and Mrs. Phipp 

Talk Art and Politics at Grindelwald, 

Or did one simply point him out to her 

With “ That is Mr. Brownie ” ? Were they friends. 

Dear friends or casual acquaintances ? 

She brightened at his name, some memory ^ 

Game back to her that brought a happy smile — 

Why surely they were friends ! But J am Brown, 

A stranger, all unknown to Mrs. Phipp, 

As she to me, a common interloper — 

I see it now — an uninvited guest, 

Whose card was clearly meant for Mr. Brownie. 

Soft music fell, and the kaleidoscope 

Of lovely woman glided, swayed and turned. 

Beneath the shaded lights ; but Mr. Brownie 
( Nd Brown, not Brownie) stood upon one side 

And brooded silently. Some spoke to him ; 

Whether to Brown or Brownie mattered not, 

He did not answer, did not notice them, 

Just stood and brooded .... Then went home to bed. 

A.A.M. ‘ 

TRAPPED. 

Scene — The Drawing Boom; Time, 8.15p.m. He is writing 
at a small table with his back to Her. She is sitting 
in an arm-chair working at a piece of embroidery. 

JSe. What awful pens. This is the third I *V0 tried and 
it *s the scratchiest of the lot. 

She. They suit me well enough. 

He. But they don’t suit me. 

She. They ’re not meant to : they ’re my pens ; and that ’s 
my table, too. 

He. Yes, and it’s Ihe waggliest little humbug of a 
writing-table I ever sat at. 

She. Don’t you dare to say another word against my pet 
table. It wasn’t meant for your great sprawly handwriting. 
Besides, any self-respecting writing-table would object to a 
man who wears hob-nailed boots on his feet. 

He. You don’t want me to wear them on my hands, 
do you ? 

She. Charles, this is getting serious. You must check 

this fatal tendency to be humorous. It ’ll wreck 

He. Do, for Heaven’s sake, give me one minute of 
complete silence. Ho’w do you expect me to finish this 
letter if you keep on talking all the time ? 

She. Bless you, I don’t mind whether you finish it or 
not. Anyhow, I ’m going. I Ve got to see Lady Lampeter 
at half -past three, and it ’s nearly that already. 

[She gets up and begins to put her work together. 
He. Does Parkins know you ’re going out ? 

She. Ye — es — at least I told Polly to tell him. But then 
this is Parkins’s sacred time. He always locks himself up 
in the pantry for an hour every afternoon and goes to sleep; 
and there ’s dreadful trouble if he *s disturbed. 

He. Well, I hope he won’t let anybody in on me. I ’ll 
have a word or two with him if he does. 

She. You Ve only got to go into your library and you’ll 
be quite safe. 

He. I’m going to finish this letter here, whatever hap 
pens. Besides, he’d track me into the library just the 
same. 





AFTER THE HUNT BREAKFAST. 

S:porting Farmer, Bless us, Dan, a thought a knawed this country pretty well, but a never knawed as how there 
WAS so many doubles in it ; WE BIN A- jumpin’ nothin* else all mornin* t” 


I She. Well, I’m off. 'Be good and write prettily. 

[Exit She. He heaves a sigh of relief and continues 
writing. 

He [to himself, sticking a stamp on his envelop^. There, 

that’s done ; and now I’ll nip out before 

Parkins [throwing open the door). Mrs. Boxer and Miss 
Hepplethwag ! 

[He glares balefully at Parkins and the7% loith a swift 
change composes his face into a cheerful loelcome as 
two ladies of mature age and of an aspect both 
genial and severe are ushered into the room. 

He. How do you lo, Mrs. Boxer ? How do you do, Miss 
Hepplewing ? 

Mrs. Boxer, 'S.&ppl^thwaite. My sister. Miss Hepplethwaite. 
He. Ah yes, of course. How do you do, Miss Hepple- 
thwaite? I’m so sorry, but my wife has only this moment 
gone put. 

‘ Mrs. B. We’re very sorry, I’m sure. 

^ He. She can’t have got to the bottom of the garden yet. 
Perhaps if I were to run after her I could catch her. 

[He makes for the door as though to carry out his 
intention of running after Her. 

Mrs. B. Pray, pray, Mr. Bromley, do not give yourself 
the trouble. We couldn’t dream of it. 

He. I could do it easily, you know. 

Mrs. B. Oh, dear, no. We shall no doubt have further 
opportunities of seeing Mrs. Bromley. 

He. Of course, of course. Won’t you sit down ? 

Mrs. B. and Miss H. Oh, thank you. [They sit. 

He, I ’m sure it ’s very good of you to call. 

Mrs, B, These little return courtesies are, of course, 
essential. 

He, Oh, yes, of course. 


Mrs. B. Especially on the part of new-comers like 
ourselves. 

He. Yes, of course, I’m sure I’m — ^that is — ^how does 
Lowmead strike you ? It ’s a small place, isn’t it ? 

Mrs. B. That is exactly what I was saying to Matilda 
as we came along. Lowmead, I said, is a small place, 
much smaller than Mantleborough, where we have hitherto 
resided, and it is necessary to be careful — did I not, Matilda ? 

Miss H. Yes, we both thought it a small place. 

He. Yes, I ’m afraid there ’s no doubt about it. It is a 
small place. [A pause.'] 

Mrs. E. Do you know Mantleborough, Mr. Bromley? 

He. I’m sorry to say I don’t. Charming place, isn’t it ? 

Mrs. B, To some it may be; but we had to leave it on 
account of the new Vicar. 

He. Eeally ? I’m awfully sorry. Bad lot, was he ? 

Mrs, B. No, not that, Mr. Bromley, I am thankful to 
say, but High, dreadfully High. 

» He, Ah, they will be like that sometimes. But you ’re 
safe in Lowmead. Our man ’s as sound as they make ’em 
in that way. 

Mrs. B, That is what really attracted us to Lowmead. 

[A pause.] 

He, Won’i you have some tea? 

Mrs, B. Thank you, Mr. Bromley ; but pray do not give 
yourself the trouble. 

He. No trouble, I ’m sure, [He rings. 

[A pause.] 

Parkins [opening the door). Did you ring, Sir? 

He [glaring). Yes. Tea for three ; and look sharp. [To 
Mrs. B.) Yes, as you say, Lowmead is a small place, but 
the Vicar ’s Low Church, and that makes up for a lot. 

Mrs. B, Indeed it does. [Left conversing. 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(By Mr. Punch's Staff of Learned Clerks.) 


time, and each time is more surprising than the last, the 
martyr of the outrageous idea became the hero of the 
astounding achievement, till people came to wonder what he 
would do next and to be of opinion that he was a re- 


Mb. Smalley has brought the business of Liondon u;iarkable fellow. having always shared the general 

Letter- writing nearer to the sacred skirts of Literature is not long in fully endorsing the popular opinion, 

than any practitioner I know. A keen observer, ^ with a ^rQ^s Edioard Henry, and, from that name 

perhaps uniquely wide range of acquaintance with men nickname into which it was contracted, you may 

who make history, his style has a recuirent moidancy g|j^0gg an offensive creature he was and yet how there 
probably more agreeable to the readei' than to the subject something very likeable about him. He tails off a 
of his commentary. In Angh~A7nerican Memories (Dxjck- towards the end of his career, but there he is only 

worth) he has culled from his weekly contributions ; for to succeed is one thing, but to go on being 

to a New York newspaper the flower of his writing con- is another and much less amusing. If you 

tinned throughout more than half a century. ^ have a right appreciation of the author, you will prefer to 

English readers may possibly be most interested in his yourself the acquaintance of his Denry, Be duly 

crystallised talk about persons on this side of the orpateful to me, therefore, for telling you that the book in 
Atlantic. They include Sir George Trevelyan, Lord be done is The Card (Methuen). 

Minto, Lord Grey, Lord Kitchener, Sir George • 

Lewis. Lord Randolph Churchill, Lord Glbnesk and • r , 

Lord St. Helier. Nor, greatly daring, does he shrink One may well overlook a certain light-hearted looseness 
from deaiin® with the personality of some ladies, stars in of design in Jo/wi Winterbournes Favnly^ (Constable) for 
the firmament of London Society. I confess I find deeper [ joy of the fresh originality of characte ssation which gives to 
1 n - Alice Brown s latest 


and more abiding in- - 
terest in the first half 
of the volume, in 
which from personal 
knowledge he traces 
' the growth of tb« 

, American Civil War 
; and vividly describes 
I his experience in 
! the field as Special 
' Correspondent. In 
, power and pictur- 
; esqueness these 
. passages recall the 
writing of Archibald 
Forbe Tb c chapter 

recoid n g the fatal 
indecision of Mc- 
Clellan and the im- 
, petuositjy of Fighting 
j Job Hooker throws 
I a flood of light on a 
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TBADE SECEETS. 

“Now THEN, HOOK IT; HERE COMES A CUSTO.MER.’* 


j novel a distincticn - 
1 above that of all her , 

1 previous work ; and 
j this is about as high 
I praise as I can think 
of. In Country Neigh- 
bors, her recent col- 
lection of short stories 
(also published by 
Constable), it was 
matter for marvel with 
how sure and swift a 
touch of humanity she 
made one know and 
love her simple folk 
almost at sight. It is 
not so here; for nearly 
all the characters in 
her now novel seem 1 
not only to be outside i 
one's experience, but 
to demand some 
— pains for their right 


critical epoch of the “Now then, hook it; here comes a custo.mer.’* to^ aemand^ some 

war, revealing to the — — —pains for their right 

present generation how nearly the issue of the struggle appreciation. One of them — Gelid — remained for me a 
justified Mr, Gladstone's memorable indiscretion, when he mystery to the end ; but most of the o hers, even if some 
hailed Jeffer.son Davis as the creator of a nation. of them could never have existed in fact, are a triumph 

Mr. Smalley’s greatest achievement as a newspaper of pure creative force. Her sense of unspoiled beauty in 
correspondent was his interview with Bismarck ia 386f), the virgin type that comes nearest to the heart of savage 
when aftc ? Koniggratz Prussia emerged from long obscurity. Nature recalls the art of Mr, Thomas Hardy; and her 
Of quite other kind, scarcely less interesting, are the way with children Mr. Babbie himself could not better, 
intimate picture-portraits of Emerson, Wendel Phillips But there are chapters in this book of hers that neither 
and Oh ARLES Sumner. Those letters, when they appeared in of these masters, nor both of them together, could have 
a Sunday newspaper, command 3d wide attention and wielded achieved. Winterbourne's personality, in its relation to 
much influence on public affairs. Proof of their rare -quality little children, to Mother Earth, to Theocritus, to the 
is found in the fact that they are h’esh in interest to-day. adopted girl who dumbly adored him, and to the wife whose 

— - intrusions, sentimental or worldly, roused him alternately to 

The SMC^s/oM of sheer impudenee is no new theme, but Olympian laughter and Olympian wrath, woidd arrest the 
it has remained for Mr. Arnold Bennett to appreciate the imagination m any company of the memorable characters 
exact feelings of the pusher and to trace the true origin of of fiction. I don’t know what proportion of due honour 
his push. Denry was not naturallv impudent (he was far is enjoyed by Alice Brown as a prophet in her own 
too shrewd and calculating for that), but he was, in country, but I know I sincerely envy America the 
business and love alike, subject to fits of impulse which led possession of her genius. 

him willy-mlly into acts of extreme cheekiness. Inasmuch ■ . , . 

as these impulses always conduced to the most profitable “it is understood that Mr. Justije Griffin intends taking the summer 

ends, he felt bound to obey’ them all, cursing himself the out of Indio.” --Piciyieer. 

while for the most unhappily obsessed of fools. Time after Let 's hope be 'll bring it to England. 
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against being “ snap-shotted,” we came 
across the following heading over a 


THE FELINE INFLUENZA. 


Following upon the success of his telegram from Italy in The Daily 
venture with Sir Ian Hamilton’s Mail : — 


brochure, it is rumoured that Mr. 
Haldane intends to have an organ of 
his own for circulating his views. So 


Legram from Italy in The Daily C“ A large number of cats in the South of ^ 

^ Y . England are suffering from an epidemic 

disease which has been diagnosed as a kind of 
‘ oHY Jurors and the Lamorba. influenza. . . It does not seem to be commonly 

realized that the cat is an exceedingly delicate 
Professor Arthur Iveith, in a lecture animal. . . It droops and dies with hardly a 


look out for The Warminister Gazette, at the Eoyal Institution, declared that —The Times.^ 

a giant is a diseased product, and we Thomas is looking rather queer to-day, 
It is officially denied that Mr. are sorry to hear that several small you observe ? — 

Birrell is to be made a Judge, boys are now in hospital owing to their S!e ’s lost his verve, 

There was, however, nothing improb- having drawn the attention of giants He ’s on his feed, 

able in the rumour, for, in spite of his to this fact. He does not deign to plead 


recent disclaimer, Mr. Birrell makes 
excellent jokes. 


problem of growth, went on to state 
Mr. Birrell has also denied that he that it was not impossible that the 
is to be made a Peer. It is evidently time might come when a doctor would 


act. He does not deign to plead 

For milk or fish-bones in his usual way. 
Professor, in discussing the What do you think ’s the matter ? 
. of growth, went on to state Can it be. 


very difficult to know what to make of I 
Mr. Birrell. i 


able to make a nose grow to any ' 


With reference to 'Sir 
Almroth Wright’s opinion 
that, from an hygienic point j 
of view, washing is an evil, 
it is interesting to note that 
children have always shown 
a wonderful instinct in this 
respect. 

5 ;« 

- And there is plenty of evi- 
dence to show that Turkish 
Baths, which Sir Almroth 
attacked, are undoubtedly 
dangerous. For example, 
the deposed Sultan Abdul 
Hamid was in the habit of 
prescribing baths in the 
Bosphorus for certain of his 
acquaintances, and we are 
I told that in every case this 
treatment- had a fatal result. 


m 
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quaintances, and we are Smam-s Music Emporium, 

Id that in every case this Piaxoto. 

satment- had a fatal result. To the Pianoto Co., W. 

' yl' Deau Sms , — Be your Pianoto sbo\v'-cards, while no doubt they are very 

The welcome announce- suitable for your West-end trade, I fear they are hardly cheerful enough 
, . T J .1 i Ti/r for Olerkenwell. I venture to suggest a few alterations, and remain 

enfe IS made that Mr. “ faithfully, 

:aniforth Smith, the ex- Bert Smart, 


ment is made that Mr. '^^^rKemveu. x venttue .u ^ 

Staniforth Smith, the ex- 
plorer, has not, as was re- ^ ; 

ported, been eaten by cannibals. Pie desired shape. A Soc; 
has reached Thursday Island in safety, motion of Nose Cul 
and not so much as a single bite has process of formation, 
been taken out of him. ‘'‘Sis* 


A Society for the Pro- ] 


As ’twould appear, 

That Thomas here, 

Our faithful cat 

(No, no 1 don’t say it ’s 

{jnft that !), 

Has got the flue ? Our 
s;., Thomas ! Even he ? 

^ ^ The Joneses’ cat, you know, 
^ who was of yore 

IT; In splendid form, 

Taken by storm 
(But, I regret, 

' Not taken to the vet.), 

jjjj Has turned his toes up. 

So have plenty more. ‘ 
You wouldn’t think that cats 
who gambol threugh 
Life after life 
£ In sin and strife 

f Would yet succumb 

Without a kick to some 
1;'' ■ Untimely epidemic ; but 
they do. 

Look at our Thomas there, 
the hefty beast ! ! 

very Who knows his plight ? | 

mgh To-morrow night 

May see him lie 
:t. Drooping and fit to die. 

Sturdy and healthy? Bless 

you, not the least. 


motion of Nose Culture is now in And that is why I look at him and say 
process of formation. That grief and dole 


The Oxford crew, while practising, 


exciting experience one day at a contemporary 


I Exception has been taken at the 
Alhambra to the following head-lines in 


Assail my soul. 

Life ’s but a flower, 

And flue is full of power . . . 
And Thomas does look jolly rum to-day. 


Putney, The river was so rough that “ The Mad Pierrot. 

their boat filled with water and almost Pretty New Ballet at the ' 

sank. This draws attention to the Alhambra.’^ ‘‘Some 120 cliildren were in attendance at 

scandal that there is no lifeboat station We are informed that it is not correct the Band of Hope on Thursday, when ‘The 
nearer to London than the one at to call the ballet pretty new. It is Pilgrim’s Progress' was shown by the aide f the 
Southend. absolutely new. mieioscope. . 


“Some 120 cliildren were in attendance at 


Southend. 

A hatred of innovations is, we fear, 


microscope. 

We are afraid that this pilgrim was 

A hatred of innovations is, we fear, Mr. Drake and Mr. Brunskill, progress. 

characteristic oi our nation. A thrush Mastersof the Old Berkeley West Hunt, 

which possessed neither legs nor thighs have, it is announced, resigned their «« The result of the census for the city for the 
has, The Ex])ress informs us, been positions owing to the shortage of foxes. Argentine Government has be n launched at 
killed at Aylsham, Norfolk. Frankly, if people give up hunting them, Birkenhead.’ 

the foxes have only themselves to blame. If we hadn’t seen this by a lucky chance 
By a curious coincidence a day after Up-to-date foxes, it seems, have no in the Bradford Daily Ai gus we should 
the jury at the Old Bailey had protested children. never have known. 


s, been positions owing to the shortage of foxes. Argentine Government has be n launched 
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THE DETACHMEIMT OF PRENDERBY. 

On Arbitration. 

** Well,” I said, I hope you approve of the Taft-Grey 
scheme of arbitration ? ” 

“ My dear fellow,” said Prenderby, “ of course I approve 
of it. I am all for schemes of that sort — the Millennium, 
for instance, and Utopia and Paradise. But I permit my- 
self to doubt whether a family arrangement of this kind 
between two nations w'ho have already practised the habit 
of arbitration for the settlement of their trifling differences 
is going to be allowed to serve as a lofty example to a 
world not yet prepared to follow lofty examples. I *m 
afraid I have a very poor opinion of national morality. 
Governments may consist of very honourable Christian 
gentlemen, but do tliey, in their composite capacity, 
ever behave to other Governments like gentlemen, not to 
say Christians ? One does not expect them to love their 
neighbours better than themselves, but are they ever 
actuated by any but the most crudely savage instincts ? do 
they ever “forbear their own advantage,” or decline to 
hit a rival when he’s down or looking the other w^ay, 
if it suits their convenience 7 The very qualities which in 
an individual would be regarded as the mark of an 
impossible bounder, are in a Government accounted for 
virtue and patriotism. ‘ God and my Eight,’ as we say 
(cheerfully implicating the Deity) ; not the Eight, if you 
please, but 7ny Eight.” 

“But surely,” said I, “ whether they follow our example 
or not, other nations must regard our motives in this 
matter as purely humane *? ” 

“Dear fellow,” said Prenderby, “does any nation ever 
regard tlie motives of another nation as purely humane 7 
When the two great Teutonic Powders agreed to settle their 
differences in a lasting alliance, did w^e acclaim their 
motives as humane 7 And these peoples, in their 

turn, whatever x^raise they may publicly bestow on our 
scheme, will tell one another privately that our motives 
to-day are a matter of mere expediency ; that England is 
saying to America, ‘ Look here ; you and I speak the 
same language or something like it ; let us agree to put 
our differences to arbitration and abide by the results, 
however obnoxious to either party, that so we 7ncuj hold 
our 01071 together against the rest of the icorld I ” 

“ Well,” I said, “ I daresay that ’s what is at the back of 
some of our heads. But neither nation is ready for it yet. 
Indeed, it seems doubtful wdiether the American Senate 
is ready even for a harmless treaty of arbitration. That ’s 
the worst of these Second Chambers 1 ” 

“Your observation,” said Prenderby, “interests me 
strangely, for it starts me on our own Second Chamber, a 
topic germane to our theme. Here is Edward Grey pro- 
pounding, to the open applause of the civilised woxid with 
its motto Video meliora jj^'ohoque, deterioi’a sequor, a scheme 
which he hopes may lead eventually to the universal 
reduction of armaments. But what is his attitude in 
regard to a domestic matter equally clamorous for a peace- 
ful adjustment ? He belongs to, and apparently endorses 
the policy of, a Party which has no idea of submitting the 
case of the House of Lords to arbitration, but proposes to 
destroy it by the sheer brutal force of superior numbers.” 

“At any rate,” said I, “as between the various com- 
ponents of that Party you find the spirit of mutual 
concession. You find Liberals, Labour Members and Irish 
Nationalists compromising their own differences for the 
common good.” 

“But for whose ‘common good’?” said Prenderby 
petulantly. “ For the common good of the State ? Not 
at alL They combine for the common good of the Party 


as against the Party’s common foe — ^the very motive which 
Europe will attribute to us in our scheme for an Anglo- 
American treaty of arbitration.” 

“Well,” I said smartly, “don’t the Tories do the same 
thing when they get the chance.? ” 

“ No doubt,” replied Prenderby judiciously. “ In general 
I have no greater regard for one side than for the other. 
But in the case of the House of Lords even you will admit 
that the Tories have in this Parliament offered to assist the 
Government in arriving at a compromise by consent, and 
that their overtures have been ignored. 

“ My point is this : — If your prophet (whom I honestly 
respect) claims to be leading a crusade not merely for the 
particular advantage of his own country, or even that of the 
English-speaking race ; if he asserts a higher and broader 
motive ; if it is the acceleration of Universal Peace that he 
is after ; then let him ask himself whether England might 
not contrive to set the nations an example with the sort of 
piety that begins at home. We talk at large of the intoler- 
able burden and extravagance of bloated armaments, but 
never seem to worry ourselves about the infamous waste of 
time and material and energy that is the curse of a Parlia- 
mentary system which in the end always decides things 
by the mere weight of heavier battalions. There is not a 
single controversial matter in our home politics that could 
not be settled by twelve good men and true endowed 
with common sense and impartiality. We are willing 
to leave the question of a man’s life or death in the hands 
of a common jury, but the destiny of a nation is left to the 
mercy of a voting-machine. On the day when we establish 
a domestic Hague tribunal at our doors I shall begin to 
have some hope for the Dutch one.” 

“ At this point,” I said, “ I will break it to you that my 
purpose in coming to see you to-day was to procure copy 
for a humorous paper. You haven’t helped me much.” 

“I am laughing all right,” said Prenderby, “at the 
pitifulness and poverty of national ideals ; but in my 
sleeve, for decency’s sake. But you, with your visions of a 
New Barth, a land flowing with milk and arbitration — I 
wonder that you complain of my dulness. In Utopia there 
will be no accommodation for humour.” 

“ That ’s all right,” said I cheerfully ; “ it won’t be in 77iy 
time.” 0. S. 


The following epigram is attributed by a calendar to 
Lao-Tsze, whose works we must certainly read again : — 
“Intelligence is formed by minute observation ; and strength by the 
convei’sation of the germs of vital energy.” 

Conversation between Two Germs : — 

1st Gei’m : Well, we ’ve managed to give our man a 
cold at last. He ’s sneezing like anything. 

2nd Germ: He’s not really sneezing; he’s only saying 
“Lao-Tsze” to himself. 


From a Manchester newspaper : — 

“Anything that will set the blood into active circulation is good for a 
cold. Bathe the feet in hot water and drink hot water, or liot 
lemonade, on going to bed ; take a salt water sponge bath and remain 
in a warm room. Bathe the face in very hot water every five minutes 
for an hour or so. Snug hot salt water up the nose every liour or 
two. F’onr or five hours* exercise in the open air is often effective. 
Four or five grains of quinine taken at night will usually have a 
good effect. A vapour hath, followed by a cold sponge bath, is good.** 

The great thing seems to be — Keep it moving. 


“Even in this old university town we can step from noble colleges, 
which, are graced by antique chapels, quaint cloisters, perfect lawns, 
and stately trees, into foul sums which are the incarnation of ugliness.” 

Manchester JSvening Neios* 
So we found when going in for the Mathematical Tripos. 
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Extract from ^nVest-Encl Whispers ’ i—^'A propos of the reign of the Big Hat, the economical Lady I^'eedmore has hit on 

QUITE AN IDEA FOR REDUCING HER MILLINERY BILLS AND AT THE SAME TIME ATTRACTING ATTENTION TO HER PRETTY TWINS, VeRA 

and Vivienne, who appeared the other day at the Private View of the Impressionists-in-Indian-Ink, sharing an 

ENORMOUS HAT OF TAGEL-STRAW WITH DROOPING LONG-FRONDED OSTRICH PLUMES. ThEY MADE AN IMMENSE SENSATION, AND ARE 
NOW BOTH ENGAGED, I HEAR ! ” 


SPOET” (SO TO SPEAK). 


Just three short years ago — ^no more than three — 

When yet our faith was perfectly intact, 

Upwards we soared on wings of prophecy, 

Beaming like Cheshire kittens in the act. 

That flight was wasted, Thomas ; i 

The Chicks have not fulfilled their dazzling promise. i 

We had good cause, old boy, for hopeful pride — 

The Chicks, our Chirpy Chicks, were runners-up ! 

And rapturously we rose and prophesied 
That in a year or two they 'd win the Cup. 

But did they ? Not a bit. 

Each time since then they ’ve made a hash of ib. 

We Ve never failed them, Tom. We 're not to blame. 
We 've done our duty ; what can man do more ? 

We 've spared no sacrifice to see each game 
(Proving that we are sportsmen to the core) ; 

We 've yelled like crazy fellows. 

And cheered until we nearly burst our bellows. 

We 've stuck to them through changes. We have seen 
Old favourites sold, whose strength we ill could spare ; 

We 've hailed new men from Bristol, Aberdeen, 

Erom Wales, from Ireland, from the Lord knows where ; 

We 've even helped, my son, 

To purchase them, and now they haven’t won ! 


And so you '11 chuck the Chicks ; you 've lost your wool; 

Henceforth the Bluebirds have your whole support, 
Thomas, I share your anger to the full ; 

Don’t think I blame you — nothing of the sort ; 

But, for at least a season, 

I '11 hold my ground. I have a sporting reason. 


It 's Local Sentiment. The Chirpy Chicks' 
Headquarters are but thirty miles away ; 

The Bluebirds’, as you know, are fifty-six; 

That is the reason, Thomas, why I stay 
(If there 's another loss, 

I ’U throw them up and come and join you, Thos.). 


Commercial Candour. 

From an advt. : — 

“While tli3 seal is on the bottle, the collar round the neck, the 

cork (with 's brand) inside and the capsule over that, you are 

absolutely safe. " 

Are we to understand that it is when the bottle is opened 
that the danger begins ? 

“There is a remarkable familv at Rosedale, in which for a period of 
S5 years there has not been a death. Five of the sons have played 
various instruments in the Brotton Brass Band ." — Malton Messenger. 

If the band is as brotton as it sounds this immunity is 
indeed surprising. 
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A HALF-TOLD TALE. 

Dear Mr. Punch, — Your reputation 
for sympatliy with those in trouble is 
growing daily. It extends now from 
Finchley in the north to Hayes in the 
south, and perhaps further. I will state 
my trouble and then we shall see if you 
can help me. 

Do you know Hayes at all? It is, 
I believe, a village or suburban town 
in Kent or Surrey. I have never 
])een to Hayes, but I can tell a good 
story about it. It is not the sort 
of good story with whicli you cap 
the other man’s good story about 
Winston Churchill ; nor is it just an 
ordinary joke which a friend might 
borrow and narrate as having happened 
to himself. It is simply a little personal 
adventure connecting myself with 
Hayes, pleasant, if a trifle subtle in its 
liumour ; and while it is not necessary 
to know Hayes well in order to appre- 
ciate it, it is, I think, necessary to 
; know me. ■ 

! I was calling on Mrs. X. last Sunday. 

' There were only three or four people 
i in the drawing-room, so that the con- 
j versation was general. My modest 
share in it had been temporarily cut 
sliort by a large slice of cake, when 
suddenly my ears caught the word 
“ Hayes.’' It happens sometimes that 
the word Hayes is, spoken in my 
presence, and that, before 1 have time 
to do anything about it, the conversa- 
tion is switched on to some other topic. 
Sjich certainly might have been the 
I ease upon this occasion ; but by great 
] good luck quite a little argument arose 
about Hayes. One said it was near 
Croydon, and another knew it was in 
Buckinghamshire, and Mrs. X. smooth- 
ed matters over by suggesting that 
there were probably two or three towns 
of that name. • j 

I wonder if you can realise, Mf\ 
Punch, all that this meant to me — for 
by this time I had‘finished my piece of 
cake. My story, subtle, delicate gos- 
samer thing that it is, "depends abso- 
lutely for its success upon the conditions 
under which it is told. It cannot, it 
simply cannot be dragged in. There 
are some houses to which one may go 
for years without ever hearing the 
place Hayes so much as mentioned, 
and to attempt to tell the story in 
houses like these is simply to ruin it. 
So now to hear Hayes not only 
mentioned but dwelt upon, better even 
than that (for the point of my story 
depends largely upon the exact position 
in the map of Hayes), actually to hear 
doubts expressed as to its locality — 
this ws^, Mr. Punch, the chance*^ of 
my life. 

1 “ I ’ve often wondered where Hayes 


was,” I said with a little laugh, 
''because — well, it was rather funny ; ” 
and I smiled reminiscently to myself. 

They all looked at me inquiringly. 
They seemed to know somehow that a 
good story was coming. I took a sip 
of tea and began. 

As I have said, it is simply a pleasant 
little story connecting myself with 
Hayes. The interest in Hayes was by 
this time at fever-heat, and I knew the 
few people in the room well enough to 
assume at any rate a temporary and 
polite interest in myself. But this 
much must be admitted. Good story 
though it is, it begins badly. The first 
few minutes of it are very dull indeed. 
The first few minutes descend of 
necessity to depths of apparently point- 
less autobiography such as nobody 
should permit himself to dive into 
before a mixed company — unless for vital 
reasons. My own reasons, of course, 
w^ere that the finish would more than 
reward my hearers* patience; but also 
I began to feel this : I began to feel 
that the mere fact of having ready an 
appropriate story, however dull, about 
such an unlikely place as Hayes was 
in itself a justification. It was the 
duty of my audience to regard me as a 
man who could tell a story of some 
sort about any town on the map. 

Well, M7\ Punch, I had cleared the 
ground of the necessary introductory 
matter, and I was just arriving at the 
point where I get the anonymous 
letter from Finchley — in other words, 
my story was on the verge of becoming 
interesting, whicli interest would 
steadily increase henceforward to the 
denouement — when an interruption 
took ; place. The door opened and 
about, half-a-dozen fresh people were 
announced. There were greetings, 
some introductions, and a little 
handing of refreshments. We were 
too many now for general conversation, 
and I found myself paired with one of 
the newcomers upon a very comfort- 
able sofa. We talked, I think, about 
theatres. It was a very pleasant talk 
.... but I was not happy. I left 
about half-an-hour later. 

, You see, my story stopped at the 
wrong moment. I don’t blame any- 
body. I could hardly have been asked 
to go on with it in front of half-a-dozen 
strangers who had missed the opening ; 
and I am not sure that I should have 
cared to have begun it all over again. 
The beginning is so ve^ dull. Besides 
it is too autobiographical to tell to a 
complete stranger ; you would want to 
have talked to her for ten minutes or 
so first about general matters. But I 
repeat that my story stopped at the 
wrong moment. There is ‘a little lull 
before the anonymous letter from 


Finchley, and it seemed to stop there 
quit e naturally. I have not the slightest 
doubt that my audience thought that it 
was meant to stop there — that what I 
told them was the whole story. 

Mr. Punch, we all have moments of 
black doubt when even the things 
dearest and most familiar to us assume 
strange shapes. At some such black 
moment I may have doubted whether 
my Hayes story was quite as brilliant 
as I have sometimes thought it. But 
never have I had any doubt that the 
first half of the story, regarded as a 
complete whole, was the most utterly 
futile thing ever told by man. That 
the story which the X,"s think I sat 
down deliberately to tell them. . . . 

When I began this letter I had meant 
to ask you to help me. I had thought 
that if you gave us a cartoon on Hayes 
next Wednesday I might call on Mrs. X. 
on the Thursday, mention Punch 
casually, and so get by way of the cartoon 
up to my own connection with Hayes. 
But I see now that I shall never tell the 
X.’s the Hayes story again. I might be 
stopped a second time at the same place. 
That would be too terrible. They may 
think me an egoistic bore if they like ; 
they mustn’t think me an obsessed 
lunatic. Your unhappy friend, 

A.A.M. 


THE SENSATIONAL WINKLE 
CASE. 

[“ At a me - ting of the Kent and Essex Eisherios 
Committee it was reported that the Board of 
Fisheries had been appealed to on the subject of 
the protection of wdnkles on private grounds, a 
Kentish bench of magistrates having held that 
winkles were wild animals, and for that reason 
they dismissed a charge of stealing. The Com- 
mittee was advised that tlie cultivation of 
winkles on private grounds would tame them.” 
— DcLiltj Pap.r.'] 

In the course of proceedings before 
the Board of Fisheries evidence was 
heard on behalf of the Kentish magis- 
trates, the owner of the grounds from 
which the winkles were abducted, and 
the colony of winkles occupying those 
grounds. Counsel for the- magistrates 
maintained that such abduction did 
not amount to stealing, inasmuch as 
winkles were wild animals. 

A member of the Board : That is what 
you have to prove. 

Counsel : I propose to do so. 

In an impassioned address counsel 
declared that he would bring evidence 
to prove that winkles were a most 
ferocious species of mollusc, a social 
pest, and in particular a positive 
menace to the lives of little children. 
For years it had been their brutal 
practice to lie in wait for passers-by 
on solitary parts of the coast at low 
tide. They would seize upon their 
victims in overwhelming numbers, and 
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, adhere to them with fierce tenacity 
•The sight of a bather’s bare foot was 
always sufficient to rouse them to a lust 
far blood. In fact, he maintained that 
no human being was safe in the 
presence o£ a wdnkle unless armed 
with a sledge-hammer or a pin. 

Evidence having been taken in sup- 
port of counsel’s statements, Mr. 
\Vinkle and Mr. Perry Winkle, who 
had been much affected by the asper- 
sions cast upon their tribe, were then 
esamincd. 

A member of the Board: You are 
a representative of the colony in 
,que>stion ? — Mr. Winkle :* I am. * 

Have you any answer to make to 
-the evidence adduced with regard to 
;your attacks on human beings — par- 
ticularly the bathing episodes which 
:hiave been referred to ? — Mr. Winkle : I 
maintain they are gross perversions of 
■the truth. Human beings act in the 
most ungentlemanly manner tovrards 
.us, coming upon us almost invariably 
;at meal-times, and not giving us time 
to move out of the W'^ay. 

Mr. Winkle was followed by Mr. 
Perry Winkle, who complained bitterly 
and with genuine, feeling of the pro- 
tection afforded to whelks and mussels, 
•whom, he characterised as abandoned 
Borgias,’' and declared that it was 
their practice to feed upon the un- 
offending winkle tribe after they (the 
whelks and .mussels) had poisonei’ 
-them (the winkles) by means of the 
sulphuric acid they (the whelks and 
’ mussels) were in the habit of secreting. 

Mr. Perry Winkle, whose evidence 
•caused a great sensation, was followed 
by Mr. Snodgrass, the owner of the 
grounds from which the winkles had 
been abducted. Questioned whether 
he thought that winkles, even though 
-originally wild, could be tamed by cul- 
tivation on private grounds, Mr. Snod- 
grass, who was evidently regarded with 
great affection both by Mr. Winkle and j 
Mr. Perry Winkle, answered warmly in 
the affirmative. He stated that he had 
always considered the winkles on his 
property as personal friends, and would 
unhesitatingly trust his children in 
their company for hours at a time. ' 
They were so tame that they would eat 
out of his, hand and come to him when 
he whistled. He regarded this matter 
of their abduction with the utmost 
horror and consternation. 

Case still he‘ng heard when our 
representative left. 

Beating His Sword into a Ploughsliare. 

Mr. H. S. Pearson’ on Charles 
Dickens : — 

-'Tlie sword he had drawn agaiust- social 
abuse was still ploughing its way towards the 
goal he hadsiSt himself to reach.” 
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EoAlkal Guest. “Br the way, Buchess, if abolish the Lords this Session, won*! 
THE Duke be awfully upset 1 ” i 

X>)l''hess. *'0h, I EXPECT HE WOULD ,* BT7T I SHAN’T LET HIM KNOW, YOU KNOW ! ” 


A Chance for Tussaud’s. 

From The Evening Neios advt. 
column : — 

“Kelio of Old Newgate Prison, washing- 
bowl from cell ; what ofFera ? 

8 -FT. Guillotine for sale, cheap. 

Sawdust supplied, cheap,” ' 

Quite an attractive little lot, all. on the 
market in one breath, for any go-ahead 
community spoiling ‘for a revolution, 
or commencing in the. “ Only .Way 
line of business, . Mexican and Portu- 
guese papers, please copy. 

"'Camel won race but rmuALiriED.”^ 

* Montr^a’ Gazette'. . 

We afe not surprised. 


The Home Secretary’s Hew Hobby., 
"Mr. Churchill informed Mr. Nield that 
was CO isidering the question of taking snajv;^ 
shot photographs in civil and criminal courts- 
during the progress of proceedings.” 

Manchester Emning Mews. 

There is no end to Mr. Ghurchill’s 
activities, . . 

" Some one blundered and blundered badly. 
Frankly, the men were not fit to start rowing a 
trial of such importance ixfter the suhseguM 
fooling about which took place.”. 

Fa’l Mall Gazette. 

We agree that " someone blundered,’/ 
though 'not really very " badly,” and 
have .ventured to mark the place in 
italics. 
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STORIES FOR UNCLES. 

[Being Extracts froin the MSS, of a Six-Year Niece,) 

No. lY. — T he Minee’s Advbj^tuee, 

My Uncle ses he likes stories of desprit deeds of dairing 
so he -will like this one it is the despritest I kno Thire 
wos wunce a gardners boy hoose name wos George he wos 
a nise perlite boy and wen he sor yung ladies warking in 
his garden he stud up strate and tutched his cap and sed 
Good morning miss and snmtimes he shod them his nife so 
I evrybody liked him and sed this boy will snmday see wunder- 
1 full things and be as ritch as a jooler . Wen he wos quite 
I yung about the age of a baby he had met the grate french 
[ lady Jone Vark when she wos chasing the enmy out of 
France and shed tort him how to be brave and giv him a 
sord and a soot of armer he kep them in a box in his 
cottige. 

One morning George wos working at the cabbiges wen 
he sor a fairy dressd in gold lace" and a purpel vail George 
stud up strate and tutched his cap and sed Good morning 
mks. 

Good morning said the fairy your perliter than the 
gardner. 

Wots he dun sed George. 

He throd a stone at me wen I wos a sparrer yestday and 
I shall punsh him for it. 

Yes du sed George he ort to catch it. 

Im going to giv you welth and all you wont said the 
fairy quick quick pull up that big cabbige thers a colemine 
under it. 

And wen George pulled up the cabbige loan bold ther 
■^os the entrinse to a colemine and wen George enterd the j 
entrinse the fairy wos gorn and he wos lone in the colemine i 
and in a minnit more hed got to the’ bottom- of it. 

Cheer up sed George to hisself and he bagen piking at 
the cole with sumbdy elses pikax wich had got left there 
400 yeers ago he hadent bin piking verry long wen he sor 
sumthing gleeming away like mad in the dark and wen he 
put out his hand and cort hold of it it wos a gold box 
bigger than yur cigret box it wos as big as a tabel and there 
wos a ruby stuk in the lid the size of my hed. 

Haha sed George Im geting on this is sumthing like 
and he gav it a bio with his pikax to sho he dident care a 
bit and sudnly the lid flu open like a wotch wen you bio on 
; it and a hole lot of Troles came tumbling out shouting firse 
battel cries and making awfle fases at George in the dark 
a Trole is an erthman. 

Wen George sor the Troles he wosent afrade but he puld 
out his magic wond of ebny wich the fairy giv him and 
sed theres tu mutch torking here if you dont keep quite I 
shall send you upstares. 

I forgot about the wond but hed got it ahute. 

Then the cheef of the Troles kame up and bagen nelying 
at Georges feet and sed strike the ruby with your ebny 
wond and I bet youll see sumthing to sprise you and wen 
George struk the ruby there wos a flash of litening and 
thunder and the Troles all run into the gold box agen and 
the ruby sloly opend and the buteflest prinsess in the 
wurld stept out. 

Ive left my horse bahind she sed pleese get it for me and 
George put his hand in the ruby and puld out a milkwite 
steed with a silver Sadel. 

Thank you so mutch sed the prinsess I think your the 
boy Ive got to marry are you a gardners boy cald George. 

Yes I am sed George but they dident tell me enything 
about a marrige. 

Ive told you now sed the prinsess weel have it at harf 
past tu tomorrow. 


Then George wavd his ebny wond and a lift kame doun 
for them and a man got out and opend the gait and Georgi 
tuk the gold box and he and the prinsess got in and the 
lift carred them to the top were the fairy wos wating for theml 
They were marrid tomorrow and livd verry haply in six 
splendid palises wich the Troles bilt for them Georgs dident 
du eny more gardning and wen he wonted munny he sent a 
Trole doun the colemine to get it. 

The fairy wos Georges mother the name of the prinsess 
was Ameelia. 

THE HOUSE ON HOLIDAY. 

[A certain newspaper has recently informed us that, “like the rest of 
humanity, the House of Commons has its moods,” and there are times 
when “ 'Members, both young and old, like boys just released from 
school, break out into boisterous mirth, and indulge in the most 
frolicsome antics.”] 

And I was in the gallery that night ! . . . . i 

Asquith began it — mind you, it was but ! 

The merest lull, succeeding some grim fight, 

That turned them from their customary rut. 

The House of Commons, like the rest of mortals 
(Perhaps you never thought of that before ?) 

Has got its moods : within those sacred portals 
Our legislators sometimes slough their lore 
And try to make things hum, when life becomes a bore. 

Asquith, I say, began it. Full of beans, 

He hoisted up his slack and cried, “ Ahoy ! 

Balfoue, old man, suppose we find some means 

Of killing time ? Said Balfoue, “ Done, dear boy ! ” 
Nor yet was Haldane loth, but, rising up, he 
Offered the House a reckless challenge : “ Who 11 
Stake tuppence on a game of bumble-puppy ? ” 

And others gambolled too, like boys from school ; 

There were that leapt, and some that played at snooker pool. 

Cecil and Hoene (Silvestee), lithe of limb, 

Eequested Eedmond to “ provide a back 
And played at leap-frog with the utmost vim 
Till Cecil's head sustained a nasty crack. 

Winston and F. E. Smith, a wrestling couple. 

Circled about to get a decent squeeze, 

And both appeared distinctly fit and supple ; 

While all the time the Speakee sat at ease 
And peppered everyone impartially with peas. 

A game of marbles soon was going strong, 

And WiNTEETON and Caeson won applause 
From all the cognoscenti in the throng 

By artful knuckling of the alley-taws. , 

And here one might observe the stately Austen, 

Who, though at play, preserved a proper tone, 

Poised on one nimble foot and wholly lost in 
A little game of hopscotch on his own — 

.A topping game, but one inadequately known. i 

I did not mark the antics of the rest. 

For, just as Bieeell offered trifling odds 
That F. E. Smith would sit on Winston's chest, 

The Speakee started potting at the gods. 

We went confusedly, but as we hastened 
From that high fane St. Stephen holds in fee 
I cried aloud with joy, albeit chastened, 

^ “ These lofty men who write themselves M.P. 

Enjoy their little jape even like you and me 1 

'*•* ■ " - ' ' * i 

From “ Answers to Correspondents " in The Birmmgharfi\ 
Daily Post : — j 

‘“Anxious/ — ^The Bishop of Birmingham, who was boi*n in 1853, isi 
a bachelor.” 

We hope this is the good news that “ Anxious wanted. 
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NEO-PEANDIALISM. 

Mr. Chisholm, the Editor of the 
Greatest of Great Works, having pre- 
sided at a series of dinners to its '-C 

English contributors last autumn and 
being now engaged on a similar feat in 
America, is himself to be entertained 
at dinner on his return. And why 
not? Let there be dinners and then . . 
more dinners. Let a dinner celebrate 
everything. 

As a contribution to the New Pran- 
dialism we suggest that the following 
banquets are more than due : — ^ 

A complimentary dinner to Mr. Shaw v 

by the road hogs of England in honour 
of the courageous stand*taken by him . 

in The Gar against the hysterical op- 
position to running over their pets \\f 
which is displayed by too many dog- \\ 
owners. Mr. Shaw candidly admits \ 
that he has run over thirteen and only 
twice has stopped to apologise. Such C 

a lead from so eminent a humanitarian i 

cannot be too cordially acknowledged, 

A dinner to Lady Selborne to be 
given by sympathisers with her on the ' 
trying time she has recently undergone " 
in her endeavour to establish a new ^ 
and more elastic method of corre- \' \ I - 
spondence in the papers. It has long i (5==^ 
been felt that to sign one^s own name 
to a letter was at best mechanical. ^ ' 

Lady Selborne has boldly come for- 
ward to put an end to this tedious 'W'^\ . 
practice by signing some one else’s. ' 

Only a dinner— and a very good one — y 

can properly bring home to her mind ^ v ^ 1 ffY' \ 
the benefit she has conferred both on ij ^ U A 
the cause of women's franchise and (f // 

woman at large. The Chair will be 
taken by Lady Constance Lytton. 

It has long been felt by the friends i - 

of Sir Edwin Durning-Lawrence, ' /W 
Bart., the great Baconian litterateur^ 
that public expression should be given 
to the gratitude and appreciation of 
his gigantic labours under which the — 
cultured section of the community has to introduce 
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“Well, Tommy, caught anything?” 

“No, I DON*T BELIEVE THE SILLY WOEM WAS TRYING.” 


cultured section ot the community has to introduce velvet coats into the press every day a dining car especially 
so long groaned. This sentiment has House of Commons. Mr. L. Ginnem,, reserved for officials of the TJniversitv 
now ta^en concrete shape m the pro- M.P., who has consented to take the Press and contributors to the Phenom- 
posal to entertain Sir Edwin at a Chair, will appear as an Irish cow- enal Compilation. 
ba,nquet, at which the Chair will be puncher, and Mr. JeebmiahMacVbagh, Lastly we may note, as a pleasing 
taken by Dr. 0. Owen, the eminent M.P., will probably assume the en- illustration of the popularity of the New 
Amencan who is now as^du- gaging disguise of a South Down Prandialism, the inclusion at more 

ously delving in the bed of the Wye, shepherd. Velvet or velveteen will be than one of the leading music-halls of 
near Chepstow Jor Bacon’s lost note- de, rigimr for aU who attend the a turn in which the performer, dnronos 


G. G. Greenwood has banquet, at which it is understood' of nothing in particular, eats three 

4-^ ^ J] XT *11 1 I t 


also kindly promised to attend and there will be no Speakers. 

_ j* 1 ..-r. . a .... F 


will oblige with the sentiment. 


large dinners one after another, champ- 

L-*-. A- .X X* •ii 11 


As side issues of the revival in com- ing his teeth in perfect time with the 


_ 1 1 XT. X 1 T\ ' • . *** AXXS> uiiOUXX IJUL j|JOXXCJ«-.U UXJJJLD WIUJJL UJLlfc? 

a long lane that knows no Burning, memorative dining we may state that music. At the same time we under- 

Any attempt to enliven the drab the Savoy Hotel is about to open a new stand there is no truth in the report 

monotony of male attire is always to grill room to be known as the Chisholm, that the charming Mlle. Britta has 
be welcomed, and it is with great with a twenty -five shilling inclusive assumed the Christian name of Ency. 

pleasure that we learn of the general lunch for scholars. Be sure to ask for 

support le^nt to the suggestion to Encyclo. Brut champagne. , 

^ve a fancy-dress dinner to Mr. Josiah The Great Eastern Railway Company Festina Lente — “ Easter will soon be 

Wedgwood, M.P., for his noble attempt are adding to the Cambridge noon ex- here.” 
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THE INTELLIGENT METHOD. 

[It is announced tliat another attempt to abolish compulsory Greek 
in Reaponsions is to be made shortly. It will doubtless be aa uusuceess* 
ful as the others haye been.] 

Peter, arriyed at the age of eight, 

Was sent to a school that was up to date, 

A wonderful school where the teaching ran 
i On the most enlightened and modem plan. 

‘ Each teacher there was passing rich * 

In Eboebeii, Comenixts, Locke and Pitch, 

Had studied psychology well, and fcoew 
All about logical processes too. 

What though his notions of 6, to, 

And Mg, hoGC, hoc might be somewhat foggy? - 
The method *s the thing, and each could show 

His London Diploma in pedagogy. 

It goes without saying the teaching went 
On the plan that is known as “ intelligent ; ” 

No learning by rote — not a single word 
That savoured of dogma was eyer heard. 

The brats were not brainlessly taught to stata 
As a cmde, bald fact that twice four 's eight ; 

The first few weeks that they spent at school 
They measured up" things with a three-foot rule, 

Until they learnt this truth and treasured it— 

That twice four varied each time that you measured it — 
A i>iece of pricel^s and sound instruction 
Gained by a process of pure deduction. 

Of course they were only^ allowed to turn 
To subjects they eagerly wished to learn. 

No forcing the young idea to stamm^ 


The verbs in ->t or the Latin grammar. 

Instead of Euclid and rule of three 
They nature-studied the bumble-bee ; 

They made little models in clay, and went 
To visit St. Paul’s and the Monuraent ; 

And after each highly instructive trip * 

They wrote little essays on citizenship. 

Thus Peter continued evolving knowledge 
Until he was ready to go to college ; 

He hoped to let old Isis see 
What Education ought to be, - ^ - 

For he heard that at last the dons intended 
The farce of compulsory Greek to be ended." 

Alas, I fear when the day comes round 
His hopes will be cruelly dashed to the ground. 

Prom curacy, canonry, rectory, deanery, , 

Prom Lancashire slums and from Devonshire scenery, 
Black coats have flocked before in force 
To fight for the antediluvian course ; 

And now, as before, they will doubtless go 
To fight in their hundreds for o, 17, to, 

And the youth who sighs for Oxford halls 
' Will still have to tackle the old, old Smalls. 

Now 6, TO is death to a man 
Brought up on the latest enlightened plan. 

However hard bis brain may try 
It never can master the verbs in -(jli, 

While up-to-date methods unite to avoid sa? 

Lucid account of a freak like olda. 

So Smalls are a still insurmountablo fenco 
To a man of modem intelligence. 
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nrceirMr^F OP* PARI lAMPMT the hopes of Ireland. St. more amazed than he at sensation 

tbotiMO I. Augustine’s glance resting upon the created by his utterance. Intended as 

(Extracted from tde Diary of Toby, M.P.) pretty scene was dimmed by a tear of expression of personal feeling, welcoming 
Soitse of Commons, Monday, March sympathy. It was a slight thing, suggestion thrown out by President 

*0 , - , . .. i. -e tt n—. A -1 T » 'j j 


20 , Heard much of late of the mil- i^icidentally arising out of accidental op United States. And lo ! it turns 

lennium near at hand, when Ireland, po^tiguity. The seeing eye discerned out to have been a trumpet call, not 
refusing to be happy till she gets it, token of millennium. summoning to war but to peace on 

shall have Home Eule. Captain Craig, “By-and-by,” St. Augustine mur- earth and goodwill among the nations, 
bach again after carrying out Long Diured, we shall see John Eedmond Grey instinctively shrinks from 
John, not disposed to regard prospect walking on the Terrace with Captain private congratulations, public compli- 
with unqualified pleasure. Craig, passing by a table at which are ments, and the like. Has much in 

“ What about Irish stocks ?” he asks. scat3d William Moore and John common with the Duke op Devon- 
“ Does the Prime Minister know that Dillon, while, like, great Anna (since shire long known to Commons as 
since Home Eule was mentioned by dead), whom tliree realms obey, they Lord Hartington. Hartington did not 
the Government the price of Irish ‘sometimes counsel take and some- care a brass farthing for anything people 
securities has appreciably fallen ? ” times tea.”* said or thought or wrote about him. 

Later Lonsdale raises ^At the bottom of his 

similar objection. Like > heart, more particu- 

bonnets, tin, bootlaces / /////// / outset of his 

and other industries j // ' career, he disliked 

whose condition was r//f ill :/ r public life, was bored 

noticed at time of ^tj/l ' by attendance in House 

launching Tariff Eeform ^ Commons. But for 

propaganda, Irish bank hundred years the 

stock is “ going ” — ^ Cavendishes have had 

down. St. Augustine a hand in directing 

Birrell points out that public affairs, and it 

price of Bank of Ireland I5l ^ju become the 

stock is subject to causes \ sv\\\\\ latest heir to the Duke- 

affecting similar stock shirk the here- 
in United K i n g d o m . dit^y ^ task. ^ Equally 

student of ^ history, he Grey, was bound 

remembers how in times M. / i \/ 1 place in Par- 

past the policy of the i lament, in due time his 

multiplication of large [I Edward Grey obeyed 

bluebottle flies in but- W \V^ 

chers’shops. TheWhigs 

of the day strenuously ^ ^ mark upon an Ae- 

denied that they were in h sembly which is the 

any measure responsible CORK-ED STOUT; shrewdest^ j’J-dge oi 

for the incursion, just as qp^ Misery acquaints a man with strange Bench-fellows.” character in the world, 

a member of a Govern- William O’Brien, being hai'd up for congenial society just at present, joins . ^ sublimely 

ment placed and kept tlie and communes light-heartedly with Mr. Walter Guinness.” judicial mind, he nevei 

in power by a discredit--— nn the quarter^ of a 

able Coalition attempts to shirk re- ] Business done, — Navy Estimates on 1 century be has sat for Berwick-on- 
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CORK-ED STOUT; 

OR ‘‘Misery acquaints a man with strange Bench-fellows.” 

Mr. William O’Brien, being hai'd up for congenial society just at present, joins 
the ^^jmnesse dorde” and communes light-heartedly with Mr. Walter Guinness.” 


able Coalition attempts to shirk re- Business done . — Navy Estimates on century be has sat for Berwick-on- 
sponsibility for market price of Bank again in Committee of Supply. Tweed raised a cheer by delivery of a 

of Ireland stock. Wednesday . — ^Edward Grey suddenly partisan attack. In this respect some 

Even while this controversy was in finds himself under fierce light beating eager spirits find him^ lacking. Sark 
progress an object-lesson was presented upon him from two hemispheres, tells me that during his fighting time 
possibility of which would, thirty Kindled by his memorable speech on Nelson was actuated by ungovern- 
years ago, have been scornfully arbitration interpolated ten days ago in able personal hatred of the Ereneh 
challenged. On second bench below debate on Army and Navy expendi- as individuals and as a nation. Whilst 
Gangway, the very one whence in good ture. Present generation cannot recall waiting to knock up against their ships 
old days Parnell and Joseph Gillis parallel case of address in House of in the Mediterranean he wrote home : 
Biggar were accustomed to rise, defy Commons commanding such world- “ I trust Almighty God will, in Egypt, 
authority of Chair and outrage treas- wide attention, welcomed with equal overthrow these pests of the human 
ured traditions of Parliament, sat unanimity of enthusiasm. True Mr. race.” That was unreasonable, illogical. 
William O’Brien, fully clothed, in Barnes regards it as “ a mockery and But the personal feeling lent force and 
friendly conversation with Walter a snare.” Against that Edward Grey energy to Nelson’s arm at Aboukir 
Guinness, representative of that English may, if he pleases, place the approval and Trafalgar. 

wealth, landlordism and aristocracy of civilised world. Edward Grey is absolutely free from 

that since and before the Union have Not likely to take the trouble. Nonet private prejudices and animosities of 


and some- care a brass farthing for anything people 
said or thought or wrote about him. 

^At the bottom of his 

. heart, more particu- 

/v/ laiiy at outset of his 

V////// career, he disliked 

^///^///>/. public life, was bored 

/i by attendance in House 

^ ^ Commons. But for 

^ hundred years the 

^ Cavendishes have had 

a hand in directing 
• public affairs, and it 

become the 

\ v\\\\\ latest heir to the Duke- 

shirk the here- 

A ditary task. Equally 
a Grey of Northum- 
berland, grandson of 
Sir George, grand- 
nephew of the second 
/ 1 V Grey, was bound 

^ i i \/ 1 place in Par- 

I\ nJ liament, in due time his 

If Iv other of 

^ Eront Benches. 

M ' Edward Grey obeyed 

Mix V ^be call of duty, and 

W : Ir ^ from th3 first mide 

Y his mark upon an Ae~ 

^ sembly which is the 

p. shrewdest judge of 

ri^KGE Bench-eello^vs.” character in the world. 

jDial 80c:ety just at present, joins f , snbhmely 

ly with Mr. Walter Guinness.” judicial mind, he never 

1 in the quarter of a 

stimates on century he has sat for Berwick-on- 
ply. Tweed raised a cheer by delivery of a 

lEY suddenly partisan attack. In this respect some 
[ght beating eager spirits find him lacking. Sark 
lemispheres. tells me that during his fighting time 
e speech on Nelson was actuated by ungovern- 
L days ago in able personal hatred of the Ereneh 
wy expendi- as individuals and as a nation. Whilst 
cannot recall waiting to knock up against their ships 
Cl House of in the Mediterranean he wrote home : 
3 ucli world- “ I trust Almighty God will, in Egypt, 
with equal overthrow these pests of the human 
True Mr. race.” That was unreasonable, illogical, 
aockery and But the personal feeling lent force and 
3WARD Grey energy to Nelson’s arm at Aboukir 
lie approval and Trafalgar. 

Edward Grey is absolutely free from 
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Mr. McKekna, wliile vigorously engaging the ^nemy, is compelled to go aft and pour a 
witheii g tire into niutmous vessels astern to teach them a much -needed lesson in real 


that character. It makes him less effec- 
tive in party warfare It leaves him on 
his rare pedestal — a man trusted and 
looked up to by all parties and sections 
of parties in the House of Commons. 

Business-- dcync . — In Committee of 
Supply. * ' ' 

Thursday , — Under suh-head **S” of 
rote 6 in class 4' of Civil Service 
Estimates for current financial year, 
will be found interesting item : Grant 
in aid of the British Antarctic Expe- 
dition of 1910, £20,000.” 

' It means that the wealthiest nation 
in the' world has out of its total expen- 
diture of a‘tiifle‘under 172 millions 
contributed so much to the cost of 
expedition led^ by Captain Scott in 
search of South Pole. Better than 
nothing, it is less than one-half of 
actual cost, estimated at a minimum 
of £50,000. Gallant little New Zealand | 
has planked down £1,000 ; United South 
Africa, £500; a princely Australian 
subscribes £2,500, which, with con- 
tributions from the public, brings up 
amount to nearly £44,000, leaving 
deficit of £6,000, 

This a weight which throughout his 
perilous journey over trackless w^aste of 
snow Captain Scott will find heavier to 
draw than the most fully-laden sleigh. 
He started on his enterprise cheered 
by national applause, but depressed by 
consciousness that he was handicapped 
by w'hat, if matters ^remain as they 
stand, means impending bankruptcy. 

Long^ ago Mr, Micawher put great 
economical truth in classical nutshell. 
“ Annual income, £20; annual expen- 
diture, £19 19s, 6d. : result, happiness. 
Annual income, £20 ; annual expen- 
diture, £20 ought six : result, misery." 


In the lengthened night under 
Antarctic skies Captain Scott will be 
doing an analogous sum: “Expendi- 
ture, £50,000 ; cash subscribed, £44,000 : 
result, misery. Cost of expedition, 
£50,000; subscriptions, say £55,000 to. 
cover emergencies result, happiness." 

The first news from England that 
can reach the little party of explorers 
will as near as can be calculated arrive 
on Christmas day, 1912, when the Teira 
Neva returns from New Zealand to the 
An^tctic to take fresh stores to the 
expedition. It would be a pleasant 
kind of a Christmas card if Captain 
Scott’s wife, who remains in London, 
were able to send him w’’ord that the 
full amount has been made up, leaving 
him to go oh his way unhampered by 
the thought that every weary mile 
achieved on. the way -to the Pole adds 
to the burden of his indebtedness. 

Business done . — Still winding up 
estimates of financial year closing on 
the 31st inst. 

ME. PUNCH'S LITEEAKY ADYEE- 
TISEMENTS. 

What Cjesar Knew. 

“Let me have men about me that 
are fat," cried Julius CiESAR in an 
inspired moment. This is one of the 
most illuminating utterances recorded 
in the history’’ of the world. 

Why did so great a statesman, 
general, and litterateur as C.esar ex- 
press this desire for an adipose entour- 
age? Because he knew by experience 
that for general trustworthiness and 
honest ability fat people were second 
to none. Other men, in other ages, 
may have discovered the same truth; 


but C.^ESAR was the first to crystallise 
it into a policy, to make it the guiding 
principle of his wonderful career. 

To-day, however, we are in danger 
of forgetting the message left to us by 
the illustrious Eoman. In this country, 
indeed, we have largely given up the 
deliberate cultivation of corpulency, 
and are even beguiled at times into 
removing some of our so-called 
“superfluous" adiposity by means of 
remedies of the “ Antitum ” type. 
Herein the appeal is all to the eye, 
to the sense of form, rathei' than to 
the heart and brain. The ancient 
Greeks made precisely the same mis- 
take — ^they cultivated external beauty, 
demanding fineness of figure, at the 
expense of substance — and what is 
Greece to-day? On the other hand, 
how has the Turk been able to defy 
the Powers all these years? Because 
he has developed to the utmost his 
capacity for sitting tight. 

Englishmen, in the mass, seem to 
have -stopped their ears to the call of fat. 
And yet some of our most successful 
modern men follow the cult of the 
obese. In almost every department of 
public and private activity it will be 
found that, sooner or later, rotundity 
comes out on top ; and once there it 
stays there. 

Would you increase your e£6.ciency 
tenfold ? ^ W ould you become a Man of 
Weight in the affairs of the Empire? 
Then 

try phatogen, 
the Great Girth-Expander. 

Would you sit in the Seats of the 
Mighty ? Then 

TRY PHATOGEN, 

the Universal Inflator. 

Did you ever know a fat person to 
become destitute ? 

PHATOGEN 

is the one insurance against poverty, 
the one solution of the Unemployment 
problem. 

Had Mr. Balfour undergone a course 
of this wonderful treatment, he would 
not now be in Opposition. 

Think of Cjesae, and insist on having 

PHATOGEN. 

In the palace as in the cottage, in 
the club as in the casual ward, its effect 
is proclaimed to be nothing short of 
miraculous. Take it, and the Blue Bird 
is yours at last. 

PHATOGEN. 

Of all chemists, grocers, and bath- 
chair manufacturers. 

Erom a testimonial in The Autocar ; 

“ I swear by thi Gars, and am a walking 

advertisement for yon/’ 

But, oh 1 why "“.walking " ? 
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. PAN-PIPES. 

Pan— did you say he was dead, that 
he ’d gone, and for good — 

Gone with the Dryads and all of the 
shy forest faces ? 

Who was it then plucked your sleeve 
^ as you came through the wood, 
What of the whisper that waits in 
the oddest of places ? 

Pan of the garden, the fold, 

Pan of the bird and the beast. 
Kindly, he lives as of old, 

He isn't dead in the least I 

Yes, you may find him to-day (how 
-;the reeds twitter on, 

Tuneful, as once when he followed 
.young Bacchus’s leopards) ; 

Stiffer he may be, perhaps, since our 
moonlight has shone 
Centuries long on his goat-horns — 
old Pan of the shepherds ! 

• Brown are his tatters, his tan 
Eoughened from tillage and toil, 

' Pagan and homely, but Pan — 

' Pan of the sap and the soil ! 

Kind him, in fact, in the Park when 
the first crocus cowers ; 

Cockney is he when it suits him, I 
know that he knocks his 


Crook at my window at times o’er six- 
penn’orth of flowers. 

Gives -me his blessing anew with my 
fresh window-boxes ! 

Piping the leaf on the larch, 
Biping the nymphs (in the Eow), 

I Piping a magic of March, 
i Just as he did long ago ! 

THE TONSDEE TOUCH. 

Dear Mr. Punch, — A good deal has 
been said about the pathos surrounding 
the struggles of middle-aged women to 
preserve their youth, but I feel that 
members of your own sex similarly 
engaged deserve even greater sympathy 
because they have fewer adventitious 
aids and less opportunity for practising 
them. So I have invented a little 
arrangement by which the out-of-doors- 
inan on the wrong side of fifty can 
knock at least fifteen yearrs off his age. 
You will have noticed, when through 
work or worry a man loses’ his back 
hair, the line of demarcation often 
appears just under his hat at the back, 
and gives him away, however studiedly 
youthful the rest of his appearance 
may be. Pew men will wear a toupee, 
in spite of the pathetic efforts of their 


hairdressers to make them, but there is 
I neither trouble nor risk attached to my 
little invention. 

“The Tonsure Touch (for so I have 
named it) consists of a crescent-shaped : 
bandeau of hair fastened inside the hat- 
brim at the back, and is so placed that 
it not only • completely covers the ex- 
posed bald' area, but blends naturally 
with the wearer’s, own hair. When 
social or other duties necessitate the 
lifting ;of the hat, the right thumb 
presses a stud on the under side of the 
right brim (this is, of course, reversed 
in the case of left-handed wearers). 
The stud is connected with a spring, 
which causes the “scalpette” to fly 
up ^ inside the hat as it is raised, 
while the. releasing of the stud causes 
the hair-flap^ to spring back again in 
correct position as the hat is replaced 
on the head. 

“ The Tonsure Touch ” is made in all 
I sizes and shades, and it is only due to 
myself to add that my invention will 
be placed on the market at cost price, 
my idea being not to make profit but 
merely to add to the comfort and 
happiness of a sex for which I have a 
sincere respect and esteem. 

Truly yours, Sympathetic Spinster. 
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AT THE PLAY. 

' One op the Dukes.” 


and Miss Alexandr.4 Carlisle said this play. That I, for one, cannot 
“ Gee ! ” and “ Ginger ! ”, very plea- penetrate it may simply mean that with 


UNE OP THE LiUKES. ^ santly, hut if was poor sport for them, proper modesty he hides his virtues 
Me. “ George Plevdell’s ” satire As for Miss Kate Bishop, she was from the common eye. 
on the tendency^ among British Peers required to pronounce every s as sh: I imagine that the gloomy little 
to many American heiresses surely that was where licr fun came in. \ She curtain raiser, The Hand on the Latch 
comes rather late in the day, and his would have done well in the shibboleth — a mild sort of Guignol honor— 
ridicule of dukes as dukes is not the I test at the ford of Jordan, but it left us , was designed to put the audience in a 
freshest of fun. A year or so receptive frame of mind foif 

ago it mi^ht possibly have • jl the farce that foHowed. It 

been amusing to revive the -'Ll, had a moment’s strength in 

Ohakcelloes Limehouse (T | ^ situation, where the 

manner and to say that “Mr. -,7 | vrife disowns her dead thief 

Welshmm had caUed the wA -'^'i I \W^ of a- husband, either to 

Duke the chief of back- I \m^m shield his name or because, 

woodsmen, bnt to-day it is | as she hadsh wn at an earlier 

the oldest of old game. And I Wmm. stage, she could not forgive 

even a yeai- ago his wo^t jmM U dishonesty. But much of the 

enemy never suspected the ifliM MllMI „ | silent action of the piece was 

backwoodsman of being | trivial and tedious, for all the 

totally ignOTant m the matter Mw I naturalness of Miss Winifred 

of sport. He was supposed to Vv 'l | Emery, and I did not find 

be spending all his leisure time | that the tragedy had much 

in the slaughter of innocent y^'^/ jl,] ~ excuse for itself on the ground 

cre^ures, knee-deep in “blood ^ of inevitability. Iflhadbeen 

in^ead of “bloom. . And, fT the man and wanted to ap- 

after aU, where is your back- f W-m, ~M % WM propriate the taxes I had been 

woodcraft if jou can t teU a fe\\ — - collecting, I should never have 

pet-dog from a partridge? Yet WM been at the pains first' to 

that was the error committed screw them up under the floor 

bytheDwfeo/Ay^ in the ex- Jif \ andthento breakintomir- 

citeinentof hearing the familiar -■ - own house at midnight to 

cry, -Mark over, _ which seems steal them. I should have 

to have struck him as a novel- -Z>w/f<3 of Rye, “I say. I’m afraid Tm a very poor backwoods- inof q>n’ff,p/q fhpm fvnTYi ay>a 

ty. Another w^kness of his Is that what they call a« aw,” iockettol 

was a private taste for the ^I’’- Cyril Maude. ■ it epems so pasv that tWa 

bassoon; and a third his cus- Thurlum .. .. Mr. Allan Avkeswohtii. must be ^caS MmLher? 

tom of breaking off his engagement ’ veiy cold. Finally, Miss Nell Carter andlshalltrytobelkve that that charm’A 
With any girl who employed artificial looked so pretty in her nurse's uniform ing writer, Miss Mary CHbiiMONDEBEY/ 
aids to beauty. His attempt to test that it didn’t mucli matter what she knew what she was about. 0. S. ’* 
the hips of one lady with the point of said; and this was vrell, for she had 

an alpenstock was fortunatdy made ! the dullest things to sav. ‘‘The Follies.” ! 




f/1^ 




I>i(Jcc of Rye, “I say. I’m afraid I*m a very poor backwoods- 
man. Is that what they call an axe ? ” 

l>iLl:e of Rye * ... , Mr. Cyril Maude. 

Lord George Thiirhurn „ .. Mr. Allan Ayneswortii. 


^ “The Follies.” \ 

before the 'curtain rose. Poor material I am confident that Mr. Maude, had The Follies are most effective when- 
even for a farce, but Mr. Cyril Maude some good motive for the selection of they are least ambitious. 'A casual 


braved it out, using his well-known 
and popular voice-trick for all it was 
worth to carry off the mildest mirth 
that ever was. . But it cost him many 
a bead of perspiration. ' 

To give the ' author his due, I admit 
^ a fresh', effect" in' his representation of 
: the interior of * a parched well, with 
• the Duke and his fiajwee in a cage 
descending in search of her engagement 
ring. ^ M, Maeterlinck had, 'of course, 
anticipated this dropping of a ring into 
a well, but never thought of sending 
, Pell&as and M6lisauude down after it. 
His well was too wet. In Salome, 
again, we were not privileged to see 
through a brick wall into the interior ol 
the prophet’s retreat at the bottom of the 
cavity. So this was quite a fresh scheme. 

Whether it will serve to impose the 
play upon the general taste I dare not 
conjecture. The kindly audience of 
tAie.fimt night were hard put to it to 
; counterfeit enthusiasm. Mr. Allan 
; Aynebworth Worked hard at his pipe, 



THE CURTAIN LECTURER. 
Mr. Pelissier. 


conversation between Mr. Pelissier' 
and Mr. Lewis Sidney conveys more 
of their own peculiar atmosphere than 
all the potted pageants and imitations 
of Maud Allan. When Mr. Sidney 
arrives at the Voice Trial with his' 
’cello, and before beginning asks MrV 
Pelissier casually if he knows how’ 
’cellos are made, to which Mr. Pelissier', 
says in tones of surprise : “Do they' 
make them ? ” whereupon Mr. Sidney 
assm’es him earnestly that they make 
quite a number, and explains that’ 
they always make the “ S ” holes first' 
— why then, it seems to me, you have 
the Follies at their best. This par-’ 
ticular little bit of dialogue was omitted i 
from the Voice Trial last Wednesday;! 
perhaps for the reason that it came; 
spontaneously on the night, some; 
months ago, when I heard it, and the’ 
Follies are artists enough to know that, 
a spontaneous joke cannot always be 
repeated. But I was sorry i?hat a 
whole turn in the first part of the pro- 
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gramuoe, Mr. Pelissier and Mr. 
Lewis Sidney will sing to each other,” 
was also omitted; I have such very- 
pleasant memories of their previous 
duets. 

Of the new Potted Plays I thought 
Gomt Hanmbal the funniest; maybe 
because I have not seen the original. 
I have noticed before that the plays 
which one has not seen are the ones 
which “ pot ” best. I suppose w-e are 
led to expect too much from the others. 
And, anyhow, I’m afraid it is true 
that the Pollies are better served by 
their interpreters than by their authors. 
There must, for instance, be at least 
fifty people in London who could write 
Mr. PiELissiER a set of verses ten times 
cleverer than those which serve him 
for his topical song in the first part of 
the programme. 

Miss Gwennib Mars has one charm- 
ing turn as a dear old grandmother 
trying to tell three inquisitive children 
! a fairy tale. I could wish that she 
and the other ladies of the company 
had more to do in the Potted Plays, 


even if it meant that Mr. Pelissier had 
to forswear female impersonations for 
the future. And I should have liked to 
hear more of Mr. Dan Everard — ^he 
can be so delightfully alive. 

But that is the worst of the Pollies. 
We all want different things from 
them, and whatever we get we shall 
never be quite satisfied. M. 

“ Half-time came Tvith the score standing — 

IRELAND 1 Goal 

SCOTLAND 1 Goal 

Result — Scotland 2, Ireland nil.” 

Ireland's Saturday Might. 

We can only suppose that Scotland 
pinched Ireland’s goal when she wasn’t 
looking. This is hardly playing the! 
game. 

Prom The Weekly Dispatch : — 

‘‘ He gives an excellent account of himself in 
the ^ Lasso ' song, and would do still better if 
the absurd business of having him carried olf 
on Miss May’s back was abolished. He is good 
enough to walk off on his own.” 

If he can really walk off on his own 
back he must be very good indeed. 


The Compensations of a University 
Education. 

“University man, bachelor, young, desirc-j 
pretty little comfortably furnished seaside 
Cottage. Rent free or quite nominal.” 

Advt. m '^Church Times." 

“Ludlow County Police.— Tuesday. 

(Before Mr. T. H. Atherden.) 

Not Much ao be Brightened of.” 

The sub-editor of the paper which 
makes this announcement must not 
build upon any former lenience of 
Mx . Atherden’s to members of the 
I Press . 

A paragraph in The Westminster 
Ga.mUe begins as follows : — 

“The customer who went into the Ludgate 
Circus, E.O., Po^t Office for a penny stamp 
yesterday and felt the insignificance of his order 
when he saw the messenger of a big City firm 
order 78,000 halfpenny stamps and hand O’^er 
£164 in payment might receive a somewhat 
similar surprise every day,” 

But with a really smart man at the 
■ head of the firm, it couldn’t go on long. 
We ourselves know of a much smaller 
post office where 78,000 halfpenny 
stamps can be purchased for £162 lO^. 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(By M7\ Pimch's Staff of Learned Clerks,) 
Weitees of random “ memories ” are apt to pose rather 
dishonestly as authors of a connected literary narrative, so 
that it was not a bad idea of Professor Poulton’s to throw 
this pretence to the winds and figure in different parts of 
the same book in the separate rdles of biographer, essayist 
and general remembrancer. Calling his compilation John 
Yiriamn Jones, anl other Oxford Memories (Longmans), 
he begins with a sketch of the life and work of the late 
Principal of Cai'diff University College, goes on to various 
recollections of Oxford life in the seventies, inserts a short 
memoir on Professor Geoege Eolleston, and concludes 
with a treatise on Oxford Eeform and the British 
Examination system, which it would ill become me to 
criticise. His stories are not always very good ones : on 
Proctors, for instance, he makes the following note: — 
“I remember Alfeed 
Milnee, when a B. A., tell- 
ing us that he had been 
‘ proctorized ' the night be- 
fore and even reminded 
that he was still m statu 
^uinllari. ‘ I was fully 
aware of the fact,’ he had 
replied to the Proctor.” 

Friends of mine who have 
met and even been pursued 
by these Erinyes have 
brought back much more 
interesting narratives than 
this. But perhaps Lord 
Milnee made up a better 
retort by the time he paid 
his fine next morning. On 
the whole the most interest- 
ing chapters to the profane 
or lay reader are an essay 
by Yieiamu Jones on Edgae 
Allan Poe’s “ Ulalume ” 
and some amusing recon- 
structions of debates at the 
Union from a period when, 
amongst other famous per- 
sonages, the present Peime 
Ministee was a speaking 
member. There are no 

very stirring accounts of athletic achievements in the 
volume, but that deficiency will be supplied, I imagine, by 
the present generation when Professor Poulton’s own 
son, the famous Eugby Blue, becomes in turn a Eecollector 
of Oxford days. 


Let A. be in love with B., and let B., having no objection 
to A., but a latent passion for G., come into her million and 
a half; and let D. be not only the fond mother of A., but 
also in need of a little cash for her own uses ; and let all 
that is necessary to make B. marry A. and finance D. be 
a rumour of O.’s engagement elsewhere; and let Mr. E. F. 
Benson be managing the whole affair; then it is an 
assured thing that D. wiU tell the essential lie, that she 
and A., B. and C, will be very much alive, and that in the 
course of their history the diligent student will learn what 
motives conduce to what ends and how one may be com- 
paratively happy on fifty thousand a year. No one 
describes with more relish and success the big and little 
luxuries of plutocracy than does Mr. Benson, and few do 


such justice to the diverse temperaments and complex 
states of mind of humanity in crucial situations. It is to 
be observed that in this case what he makes up in 
thoroughness he lacks in spontaneity, that his plot 
produces his character rather than his character his plot, 
and that neither the one nor the other is strikingly 
original. But if it is inevitable to criticise, it is by no 
means necessary to disparage his half-yearly production, 
and Account Bendered (Heinemann), though nothing to 
boast about as a work of art, may with all confidence be 
recommended as a pastime. 


In the first chapter of Adventure (Nelson) we are 
introduced to David Sheldon riding pick-a-back “on a 
woolly-headed, black-skinned savage,” and giving medicine 
to the man-eating, dysentery-stricken cannibals employed 
by him in the Solomon Islands. As Sheldon was also 
such a very sick man that these amiable cannibals were 

merely waiting an oppor- 
tunity to kill him, the 
greediest of sensation- 
mongers cannot fail to be 
satisfied with Mr. Jack 
London’s opening. In fact 
all the signals are down 
for a book of horrors,’ until 
Joan Lackland arrives — in 
Chapter iv. and a boat — 
and proceeds to show what 
an American girl of the 
“get on or get out ” brigade 
can do. Joan had all the 
virile, and some of the 
feminine, virtues, and she 
arrived in the nick of time 
to save Sheldo7i*s life ; but 
I resented her early appear- 
ance, for I could not help 
guessing that in spite of 
head-hunters and jealous 
white men Sheldon was 
destined to be her husband. 
Many things happened be- 
fore she said, “ I am ready, 
Dave,” but the thrill which 
Mr. London can produce 
so admirably is not in them. 
^ Adventure is a good enough 
story for me to read, but it is scarcely good enough for 
the author to have written. 


It needs some pluck, I think, to take, 

Adapt and utilise unwincing 
A theme that Shakspeaee couldn’t make 
In all particulars convincing ; 

Yet Mr. F. J. Eandall, in 

His latest novel (Lane), essays it ; 

The Bennondsey (he calls it) Ttvin, 

And, spite of faults, I ’m bound to praise it. 

The theme, as you 11 have guessed, presents 
Two brothers, each the other’s image. 
Embarrassing predicaments — 

A catch-as-catoh-can sort of scrimmage. 
The thing ’s improbable, you ’ll say ; 

It is, and so ’s the exploitation ; 

But Mr. Eandall has a way 
Which laughs you into admiration. 



I . Path room SEO,^/), 

Some rooms in a typical London flat, as they would be 

.REPPwESENTED AT ONE OF OUR PALATIAL MUSIC-HALLS. 
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CHARIVARIA^ 

It is now practically certain that the 
Coronation Decorations * in Piccadilly 
win be designed by Mr. Bbangwyn 
and other artists. In decoration circles, 
we understand, this introduction of 
actual artists is considered something 
of an intrusion. 

“ The name of Wesley,” says The 
Daily Mail, “ boomed large in the 
musical scheme , of the last Corona- 
tion.” The misprint is pardonable. 
Something is always booming in our 
bright little contemporary. 

Jlc 

Lord Haldane declares that he goes 
rather reluctantly to the House of 
Lords. We would, however, respect- 
fully point out that the promotion may 
have its compensations. If “ one’s 
figure should ever be inclined to be 
a leetle bit too generous, what more 
tactful costume is there than a peer’s 
robe ? 

Mr. Asquith’s reply to a question 
from Mr. Austen Chambeelain,- Jbu 
had better wait,” is nothing, like so 
good as his “Wait and see,” and we 
are not surprised that it has not 
caught on. It *s so difficult to repeat 
a success. 

“ Man,” says Dr.* Egbert Bell, “ is 
the only animal on the face of the. 
earth who cooks his food, and there- 
fore destroys its value.” The Simple 
Life movement is spreading. Washing 
has gone, and now it is the turn of 
•cooking. “ ■ , 

Mr. F. W. Hill, lecturing before 
the Eoyal Photographic Society on 
“The Open-Air Statues of London,” 
mentioned that the Waterlow statue in 
Waterlow Park was the only one that 
had an umbrella. Since the publication 
of this statement the authorities, we 
hear, have received quite a quantity of 
oM ginghams from kind-hearted ladies 
for the other statues. 

. A contemporary gives a description 
of one of Mr. John Collier’s Academy 
pictures. It represents Eve, and the 
canvas shows, we are told, “ the nude 
figure of a beautiful girl fleeing through 
an orchaid. The eyes are widely 
opened with fear.” Is it a portrayal 
of Eve before she plucked the apple, 
or after ? we are asked. Obviously the 
latter, we should say, and the apple 
was not ripe. ' 

- At a meeting held under the auspices 
of the Selborne Society it was proposed 
that a tract of wild country should be 



THE SEX QUESTION. 

(A STUDY IN, Bond Street.) 


acquired, in which rare and persecuted 
birds could find a safe retreat. The 
only difficulty, we take it, would be to 
discover a method for bringing the 
sanctuary to the notice of such birds 
as cannot read. 

A letter has been sent to the Board 
of Agriculture and Fisheries, suggesting 
that the plague of seals in the Wash 
should be dealt with by a cruiser being 
sent down to shoot them. The Board, 
we understand, is in favour of waiting 
to see the effect of the mere threat. 

Frankly, we cannot help being 
amused at the wearing of trousers by 
women being stigmatised as improper. 
Supposing that women had always 
been accustomei to •wear trousers, and 
some of them had* suddenly appeared 
in skiits — surely that would have been 
held to be even more improper ? 

At Cardiff a "lady has been sent to 
prison for” ten months' for pouring 


paraffin oil over her husband and 
attempting to set fire "to him. As a 
husband ourselves, we are glad that 
at last something has been done to 
discourage this foolish and dangerous 
practice. 

A proposal to make measles a 
notifiable disease has been rejected 
by the Metropolitan Asylums Board. 
This is a richly-deserved snub for the 
measles, which have been distinctly 
giving themselves airs of late. 

M. Messager, the Director of the 
Paris Opera House, has, it is said, just 
engaged “ the greatest tenor in the 
world, Caruso included.” Caruso, we 
understand, is of the opinion that this 
will be found to be an exaggeration. 

“ No country in the world,” says The 
Outfitter, “ can produce a silk hat of 
such high quality as the English.” It 
is in what the hat covers that we are 
sometimes outclassed. 


VOL, CXL. 
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STORIES FOR UNCLES. 

{Being Extracts from the MSS, of a Six^Year Niece,) 

No. V.— The Cats who couldn’t Mew. 

Theee was wunce a boy and a girl named Tom and Nan 
she wos 16 yeers old and Tom wos tu weeks older than he r 
he was 17 bnt she wos hansimer her nose was strater and 
not so round. These 2 children livd in a house it wos jest 
an ornary house with a kichen "a niirsry a dining room' a 
libary and a fu bedrooms there wer other people in the 
house fathers and mothers’ and guvnisses but we wont say 
enthing about them beoas they don’t bum in the siio^. 

These childern had 2 cats Santyclaws brort them last 
Crismas wen he came douh the chimly wun wos luking out 
of wun pocket andthe uther wos luking out of ;the'uther 
they were nise tortshel cat's and thire names were Hafiland 
and Alcherine Tom and .Nan luvd them and fed them on 
nailk and bits of fish and they slep in a bastick in the 
hursry they wer jest like ' uther cats they ^kratshd yur 
fingers and plade with'^ peeces of paper and run after thire 
tales and clim>3d up the kurtins but the funny thing about 
them wos they never meewd most cats make a hbrble nois 
.wen they get lorst in' ciibberds or "wont to get in at a 
winder but these cats dident they jest lukd at you and. 
wagd thire tales but they never meewd. ^ 

One nite Tom woke up and sed wots that. 

I Wots wot sed Nan. * - ^ 

. : There a nois sed Tom hark dident you hear it. 

*! No sed Nan wots it like. - 

j Its ..like peeple shouting and bellering in the nexroom 
sed Toni. 

i, I ttiink I herd a bit of it then sed Nan quick quick: 
liets get up. _ . 1 

J go they got up and crep into the nex room and wot 
dyou think they sorf 

They.^«or Hariland and Alcherine gettin out of thire 
bastick and then they stud up on thire hine legs*^and bagen 
to take drf /thire skins they tuk them all orf and wen 
theyd.duh Hariland wos a prinse and Alcherine w’^os a 
prinsess, 

Haha sed Tom springing forwerd weve got you now and 
Nan tuk hold of the 2 skins and rolld them up under 
her arm. 

Wot have you got to say sed Tom we dont like cats 
changing thireselves like this do we Nan. 

No sed Nan we dont and wots more we wont have it. 

Pardon sir pardon sed Hariland crying at the same time 
but we dident meen it. 

Then wy did you do it sed Tom. 

Its the old wich sed Hariland she livs in the worlnut tree 
and shes bewichecL us weer properly cats but she makes 
us be a prinse and prinsess at nites when nobdys luking and 
we dont like it we want to be cats all the time. 

Lets hear you meew then sed Tom. 

We cant meew sed Alcherine all along of the wich shes^ 
stopd our meewing becas she sed she coudent bare the orfie 
noise. 

Theres no use in your been cats then sed Tom taking up 
his bo and arrer from the corner. 

Wei sed Hariland weve tride to kill the wich but we cant 
if youll kill her for ua weel go on been cats and meew tu 
if you like. 

How shall I kill hot sod Tom. 

' Dip your arrer in the creem sed Hariland and then 
sbute it into the midel of the worlnut tree youll heer her 
giv a loud shreek and thatl be the end of her and a good 
riduns. 

Then !rom tuk his best arrer and he dipt it in the 


' creem jug and shot it strate into the midel of the worlnut 
tree and then they all wated. Perst they dident heer eny- 
thing but at last they herd a littel teeny wisper of a 
shreek. 

Thats not it sed Alcherine you muster misst her, 

'‘No sed Tom Ive hit her olrite hark. 

And wen they harkd they herd a reglar shreek it went 
on for ten minnits and then it stopd so that was the end , 
of ^ the old black wich ‘in the worlnut tree. 

‘.'And wen the children lukd round loanbold the prinse 
and prinsess wos gorn and the cats had cum back agen 
but they hadent got their skins on then. Nan gave them j 
thire skins and the cats wos very gratefle and put them on j 
and crep back into thire bastick. 

; After this they coud meew like enthing and there wos 
lots of kittns evry yeer. 

"^Nex yeer Tom and Nan gru up and went and livd in 
anuther house but they tuk Hariland and Alcherine with 
them and they never forgot the nite wen they sor. the 
prinse and prinsess and herd the old wich shreek. 


TO THE GOD OF LOVE. 

Come to me, Eros, if you needs must come 
This year, with milder twinges ; 

Aim not your arrow at the bull’s-eye plumb, 

But let the outer pericardium ; 

Be where the point impinges; 

Garishly beautiful I watch them wane, 

Like sunsets in a pink west,* ' ' ' 

The passions of the past ; but 0 their pain I 
You recollect that nice affair’ with Jane ? 

We nearly had an inquest. 

I want some mellower romance- than these,. 

Something that shall not waken - ' : 

The bosom of the bard from midnight ease, ' 

Nor spoil his appetite for breakfast, please 
(Porridge and eggs and bacon). . . . 

Something that shall not steep the soul in gall, 
Nor plant' it in excelsis, 

Nor quite prevent the bondman in its thrall 
From biffing off the tee as good a ball 
As anybody else’s ; 

But rather, when the world is dull and gray ■ 
And everything seems horrid, ' • 

And books are impotent to charm away 
The leaden-footed hours, shall make me say, 

“ My hat ! ” (and strike my forehead) 

I am in love, 0 circumstance how sweet ! 

0 ne’er to be forgot knot ! ” 

And praise the damsel’s eyebrows, and repeat 
Her name but loud, until it ’s time to eat, 

Or go to bed, or what not. 

This is the kind of desultory bolt, 

Eros, I bid you shoot me ; 

One with no barb to agitate and jolt, 

One where the feathers have begun to moult — 
Any old sort will suit me. Evoe. 


Save us from our Friends. 

“ Mr. f Charlie ' Gibbes passed through Valpsltaiso on Monday en route 
from Oollahuasi to England. His brief stay in this port was regretted 
by his many friends here ."— Pacific Mail, 


Next time he must go straight through. 
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S AHGESTOR WORSHIP EXTRAORDINARY. 

; A NEW biography of Charles II. is 
i promised for immediate publication by 
; Messrs. Stanley Paul & Co. “ The 
j author,” we are informed by the 
j ]3ublishers, “-is Miss Dorothy Senior, 
I who claims descent from Charles II. 
1 She has entitled her work The Oay 
\King, but she endeavours to show 
I that beneath the superficial gaiety of 
1 Charles there was a deep vein of 
1 melancholy.” 

; . Simultaneously with this gratifying 
I announcement we have received intima- 
! tions of a somewhat similar character 
\ from several other leading publishers, 

I Thus a new mernoir of Hannibal, the 
^ celebrated Carthaginian general (dux 
; Garthaginiensis, as dear old Livy has 
it) is announced by Messrs. Odder and 
Odder, The author is Miss Dido 
Barker, who is a collateral descendant 
of the famous warrior, and has brought 
.*to her task an hereditary affection 
coupled with literary ability of a high 
order. Her biography connects the 
famous incident of the manner in 
■which .her ancestor crossed the Alps 
with his having at one time been a 
large dealer in Tarragon vinegar 
- during his sojourn in Spain, ,but she 


endeavours to show that beneath the 
superficial acidity of his manner there 
was an exuberant vein of frolicsome 
humour. 

Miss Ida March, so we learn from 
a communique just issued from the firm 
of Thicker and Thicker, has now com- 
pleted her exhaustive monograph on 
Julius C^sar. As Miss Ida March 
claims descent in an unbroken line 
from the tyrannicide Brutus, it would 
be too much to expect that she should 
take as favourable a view of the great 
Eoman as that embodied by the late 
Mr. Proude in his famous appreciation. 
The title of her work, Great Gcesar's 
Ghost ! sufi&ciently indicates the view- 
point from which Miss March ap- 
proaches her task. At the same time 
she in no way subscribes to the popular 
theory that C.esar was an austere or 
strait-laced man. On the contrary, 
she aims at showing that underneath 
his somewhat grim features there 
lurked an element of diablerie for 
which we look in vain in the pages of 
his laconic Commentaries. 

Special interest attaches to the long- 
promised biography of William the 
Conqueror which Messrs. Pougher and 
Blower hope to publish in Coronation 
week. It is from the pen of Mr. 


Otho Long-i’-th’-Nose, who traces his 
descent horn the great Duke of 
Normandy through Eebecca FitzMoses, 
the morganatic wife of William 
Eurus. Although his Norman sym- 
pathies are natuially pronounced, Mr. 
Long-i’-th'-Nose makes no attempt to 
whitewash his ancestor, yet en- 
deavours to show that, underlying his 
semblance of ruthless force, there was 
a deep vein of almost “sloppy”' 
tenderness. 


The Dickens Stamp. 

The popularity of the above move- 
ment has led to the association of 
other pedestrian gestures with the 
names of writers of genius. Thus, the 
following vogues are shortly to be 
established ; — 

The Belloc Glide, 

The Corelli Skip, 

The Bart Kennedy Hop (two-step), 
The Beobie Bump. 


“A ^'rqup of well-knowu racing men snapped 
at Brooklands. The names from left to i ight 
aie AV. H. Basliall, A. Basliall, J. T. Bashkll, 
and J. H. Slaughter ." — Motor Gycliag^ 

We are not over-sensitive about names, 
but, frankly, this looks very bad. 




•p-R-RTrpv ^ ’oman likes goin* out with It would have been churlish to go on 

injji OJjj-uiiJDiDili. ^ j don’t let it make me‘ reading my paper. “And how did it 

I GOT into a third-class carriage uplifted, Sir — but it ’s a mighty fine all come about ? ” I asked, 
about one hundred miles from Town, feelin’ to be a Celebbity— to be in the “Ah, that be a long tale. Sir. You 
and that is how we met. He was the papers along o' the King- and Lord see I was well known up our way for 
only other occupant of the carriage — a Charles Beeesfori) and’ Aeey Lauder my rheumatiz, even afore this. And 
nice clean old rustic, with a patriarchal and Sandow, and the rest o’ the nobs, one day the Genkleman — what was ’is = 
beard. ^ I sat down opposite him, and, Ah, my old 'oman thinks summat o’ name, Sir? I can never memory it.” 
producing a newspaper from my pocket, me now, and I don’t gee so much “Professor Ball’s Sweet Essence of 


began to read. 


“ Professor Ball’s Sweet Essence of 


naggin* from ’er as I used to. And the Anti-Rheum,’* I said. 


After a time I became aware, sub- other women *s that jealous of ’er cos 
consciously, that the old fellow was- she’s married to a Celebbity! Ah, 
. perusing the other side of the paper women ’s funny cattle.” 
which faced him. Soon he 


began to fidget and to 
show signs of seme little 
excitement. I was the first 
to speak. I had finished the 
front page and wished to 
; get on to the second, but, 
realising that the other 
! reader might be in the thick 
of a very entertaining para- 
I graph, I enquired politely, 

: “ May I ? ” At that he 
' cried, “ Accuse me, Sk, 
accuse me, but that ’s Me! ” 
(I give his lingo throughout 
to the best of my recollec- 
tion, but cannot guarantee 
its accuracy, for I am not an 
expert in dialects and have 
no memory.) 

^ How do you mean ? ” I 
asked. 

“ Why that, Sir 1 ” and he 
pointed to an advertisement 
^of “Professor Ball’s Sweet 
* Essence of Anti-Rheum.” I 
still looked puzzled, and he 
specified a portrait— a “ muz- 
zotirnf’ — over a testimonial, 
signed “William Rackstreet,” 
entitled “ Cured after Eighty 
Yearsji^Safi*^iEig.^’ That’s 
me 1 ” hecried triumphantly ; 
“I am a Celebbity.” I 
looked at the portrait and 
I looked at the old man. 
The latter might have been , 





cos “Ah, you ’re a knowing one ; that ’s 
Ah, it. Well, ’e call when I was out 
a-work, and ’e give my old woman 

a bottle for me for to try. 

And then ’e calls arter- 
' wards, and asks if I feels 
s=^“ better, and I tells ’im as 

— ^ 'M ' maybe I does. It v/as one 

I o’ my good" days it so 

I ’appened. I didn’t tell ’im 

II I ’adn’t swallered ’is mix- 

II tur’. You see I don’t never 

I take no physics. Sir. I don’t 

’old with ’em. I ain’t ’eld 

r - ' with ’em since the show-up 
^of Dr. Smith’s Gure-All.” 

“Oh, what was that?” I 
asked. 

J “Why, I used to take 
^ that reg’lar. Sir, until a 

f ; paper what never printed 

p. ’is adwertisings showed ’im 

up. It seems ’e wasn’t really 
I no doctor at all, Sir, and ’e 

! first brought ’is stuff out as 

a Happetising Sauce for 
whittles, and it didn’t ketch 
, .. on as that, an* ’e then turns 

/ it into a ’Air Lotion, but 

' folks complained as it was 

too sticky, an’ then ’e ad- 
wertises it as a Cure-all, and 
it goes off* like ’ot cakes— 
until the paper'gives it away. 
The' pigs ’ad the rest o’ 
mine.” 

“Ah,” I said. 

“ Well, the Genkleman, Sir, 
j 7 ^77 mixtur’ ’ad done 


The latter might have been o-cqt chmch an^ Mimed her to ® mixtur ad done 

the rough design for the 'loithout getting a tip), “Weel, ma Leddy, gin ye eind ^ power o good, and o 

purse, ye’ll mebbe MIND 'Courso it wasn’t for the likes 

iSSi Sr . a. »eadi. 

people, and might) He was ove^estimatmg the interest An’ ’e wara^e^Tknowtn’^geikkmam 

“ Yes that ’s verv intprPQtmw ” T •;q ^ ^ listen. ’B seemed to know at wonst I wasn’t a 

» I s2 the ‘ ^ ’® “arried to a teetotum, and we ups and goes to the 

‘‘Mvord’omTnVrv^^^ TV There ’s only one King’s ’Bad.’ And then the Genkleman 

my old Oman says I get more like -of us ever ad ’is pictur’ in a paper brings out the letter for me to simifv ” 

Sanlon’ travelling ; afore, that was Beyther’s cousin “ You must have earned the PrffesL 

companion. John. E was a f»hirlr q a 


“ Well, you 
said, and with 


must persevere, 
that I thought 


Jonn. ^ Ji was a clurk, and *e ’ad to do a good many hundred pounds,” T said, 
fsomethmk to money to get ’s nictur’ in “ And if F ’n .VA T dnn’f. VtAcfpiT/^ CTO ii: 


incident had closed. But iio, the old 


J. fsomethmk to money to get ’s pictur’ in 
the the papers. I ’m no scholard, Sir, and 


“ And if I ’ave, I don’t begrudge it 
im, Sir, for ’e was a very nice genkle- 


m^an was not going to let the matter [money, but the word made a noise like 


can t tell you what e did to the .man . . . Ah, I often wish my Eeyfcher 


drOD K.* Vi '’Ll U >> w*. T V, j_xxv../jn;3 vv cuo uvvk-; ui- no, 

“ It ’s a wonderful fine thing to be a “'Embezzled”! sucfsested Beyther always 

Celebbity, Sir.” ho continued. ” I’m » Ah you ’re a clSui That wa. -fpShTf ® “I 

the talk of mv nnvt o’ iho •<. a 3 , ^ “ clever un. ^ inat was raCelebbity, and James — 00 s ever eard 

that envied i’olka nil -nointn e got put away font; but I’ve of James, Sir? ’Ave you ever ’eard of 

that envied. Bolks all points at me, come by my pictur’ honourable, Sir.” 'Jarim Backstreet, Sir? ” 


[was alive, Sir. There was two of us, 
[James and me, and Eeyther always 
[.called me thestoopid one, yet ’ere ’s me 
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GuUeisnijje, “Oo, please— will yek PwUN in— the bloke— wot pinched my cap?’* 

Tolimmn. ** Who is he?” • 

Ckittersni^pe. **Oi dunno— but you can 'aye young Bill ’ep.e as a clue. The bloke leex ’is finger-peints on the kid’s 


I shook my head. 

The . train was slackening, and the 
old man rose — with difficulty. “ I gets 
•out 'ere,’* he said. 

The train drew up with a jolt, and 
the old man groaned. “ Ah, that 
jerkin’s bad when you’re a mass of 
irheumatiz,” he explained as he bade 
me^Good Day. 

THE OFFICE PAIN. 

( With renewed 'apologies to the sprightly para- 
graphist of ** The Daily OhronicW) 

What a strange world it is, to be 
sure I Last week it was quite fine, and 
a day or so later we were buttoning up 
■our coats and shivering as though at 
the North Pole. No wonder that the 
American said that England had no 
climate, only samples. There is, how- 
ever, no use in grumbling, and this 
writer has always found consolation in 
the old couplet: 

“ W'hether it ’s cold, or whether it *s hot, 

* , You’ve got to weather it, whether or not.” 

What, however, he has never rightly 
understood is how the last “ whether ” 


should be spelt. Should it be “ whether 
or not ” or “ weather or not ” ? At the 
Club lunch opinion is divided, but the 
ablest man there inclines to “whether,” 
as in the version above. Asked to 
state his reason, he replied, “Wild 
wethers wouldn’t extract it from me.” 

•jc- -:c- 

When you come to think of it the 
great -bore about life is dressing. If 
we could rise from our beds in the 
morning, like dogs, all ready for the 
day, and retire as easily, and never 
have' the need of a new coat of hair, 
how easy everything would be 1 At the 
same time it must be admitted that a 
new coat is by no means unknown to 
our canine friends, and at this moment 
the writer’s coat is covered with- hairs 
from one of his pets. Such a state of 
things naturally did not pass without 
comment at the Club lunch, where, 
after various sarcasms had been dis- 
charged, the whole company joined in 
the hymn, “ Dare to be a Spaniel.” 

■K- •55' 

Descending yesterday from his bus, 
j this writer Was requested by a news- 


paper boy to purchase the latest edition. 
Although totally lacking any military 
distinction, the writer was addressed by 
the boy as “ Keptin, ” and the question 
arises, why does it please a civilian, no 
matter what he is, whether grocer or 
journalist, to have a military title 
conferred upon him? An interesting 
volume could be written .upon this 
particular human foible. Deferring to 
the matter later in the day at the Club 
lunch, this writer obtained some valua- 
ble suggestions. But it was left for. the 
Club lunch wit (as usual) to say ,the 
best thing. “ The reason why wq like 
being called ‘ major,’ ” he said, “ is 
that we know ourselves to be so 


It has often been asked why this 
column (conducted by this writer) ’ is 
called “ The Office Pain.” No one who 
has ever eaten the Club lunch can fail 
to understand the reason. 


New Title foe Lord Haldane 
The All-British Schopenhauer. 
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COMMEIVIORATIpN. 

“If this is spring/' said Jeremy — 
“b-r-r-r-r — give me — give me — well, 
give me the matches, anyhow.” 

“ Catch,” said Mrs. Jeremy. “ And 
tell me the news, if there is any.” 

Jeremy lit his pipe and began to 
explore the paper. 

* ‘ There is a most important announce- 
ment about the Coronation that I caught 
a glimpse of a ndoment ago,” he said, 
“ only it keeps on slipping past me. 
Ah, here it is — ^in large print. * Book 
your seats for the Coronation now ! * 
What do you think of that ? ” 

“Oh*" jerry, shall we book three 
seats how?” ^ 

“ Two seats,” said Jeremy. 

“ Jeremy 1 ” said his wife indignantly. 
“ Have you forgotten Baby ? ” 

“I don't think Baby wants to go. 
She hasn^ife said anything* to me about 
it.” 

“You don't understand her, that's 
what it is. I' .told her aU about it 
yesterday.’ ' ‘ ^ 

“If she could only say ‘Gee-gee,’” 
said Jeremy, “tiiat would be ^some- 
thing. I mean it' would keep h& busy 
while the 'procession was on. As' it 

is ” . '' ' . 

“ She did say ‘ Gee-gee ’ once.” 

“Not in a competition^ — only in 
practice. That doesn't count.” - 
“ But think how nice it would be for 
her when she’s grown up to be able to 
say that she remembers seeing Georgjb 
THE Fifth's Coronation.” • - 
“She won’t remember it. People 
never remember things' that happened 
to them before they were one. That’s 
what makes it so nice to own quite a 
young baby. You don’t have to be so 
careful.” 

“ But of course we should tell her that 
she saw it,” 

“ I shall probably tell her that any- 
how. You get the same results at less 
expense. I don’t think you realise, 
dear, how expensive it’s going to be.” 

“ I suppose it depends where we see 
it from?” 

“To a certain extent I suppose it 
does. Some places are fairly cheap. 
For instance, here is something for 
forty pounds the day in — oh, well, it 
isn’t actually on the best part of the 
route — ^in Willesden,” 

“I don’t think I’ve ever been to 
Willesden,” said Mrs. Jeremy. 

“ Then we shall be able to bring off 
the double event in one day — ^Willesden 
and the Coronation.” 

“ I think I’d rather be a little nearer, 
dear, if it’s possible.” 

“ Well, what about Brixton ? Here 's 
a house at Brixton being given away 
in Coronation week for five hundred 

guineas. Within several miles of the 
procession. Can you see three or four 
miles, dear ?” . ^ 

“I don't know, I’ve never been to 
Brixton.” 

“ You don’t seem to have been any- 
where. You should travel, darling. Now, 
have you ever heard of Hampstead? 
For a thousand pounds you can get an 
upper part in Hampstead, from which a 
view of St. Paul’s Cathedral and other 
points along the route can readily be 
obtained.” ' * 

It’s going to cost a lot of money,” 
sighed Mrs. Jeremy. 

. “ It is indeed. Aren’t you glad now 
that we decided not to take Baby? 
Oh, look here, this is all right 1 Two 

guineas a week ! It’s in Oh, that 's 

too far, off. ^ We must draw the line at 
Devonshire. Oh, I see, I 've got on to 
the wrong column. It’s for Easter.” 

> I suppose,” said Mrs. Jeremy, “ we 
couldn’t go up for the day and stand 
in the crowd, and get back here the 
same night?” 

/“I don't know. I’m full of loyalty, 
but six hours in the train and six more 
in the gutter in a broiling sun — or a 
beastly blizzard, or whatever weather 
it is — ^will strain my loyalty to the 
breaking point. How would Baby 
like to be woken up that night by a 
Eepublican father ? ” 

“ Then we won’t go. We ’ll celebrate 
it in the country by ourselves.” 

“ Eight,” said Jeremy. “ And I will 
now take, a brisk walk round the gar- 
den aSd work out something brilliant. 
Loyal but brilliant.” 

He finished his paper, read one 
column over again, and then walked 
thoughtfully out into the garden. In 
spite of the bitter wind he strolled 
down the deserted pergola and stood a 
moment looking at the little stream 
which divided the lawns from the 
cabbages. Then he surveyed the 
herbaceous border with a careful eye, 
nodded his head three times, and came 
back into the house at a brisk trot. 

“ My dear,” he said, bursting enthusi- 
astically into his wife’s room, “ I have 
it ! Put on all the- clothes you’ve got 
and come out with me.” He dashed 
into his dressing-room and dashed out 
again, doing up buttons. “Six of my 
knitted waistcoats are missing,” he 
said. “ If I catch a chill it will be be- 
cause I could only find four. Come on.” 

When they got outside, Jeremy 
paused. “This is a momentous occa- 
sion,” he said. “I rather think we 
ought to have Baby here. Is it too 
cold for her ? ” 

“Much,” said Mrs. Jeremy firmly. 

” Then we ’U waive that point. Now 
then, this is my idea. We are agreed, 
are we not, that we ought to celebrate 
— — — m - 

King George’s coronation in a loyal 
and lasting manner ? ” 

“We are.” 

“Very well. Then this is how wfe’ll 
do it. You see this silly pergola, with 
its ugly wooden posts and grass walk 
leading to nowhere? We’ll pull it 
down and replace it with nice stone 
pillars and gravel. How does that 
strike you ? ” 

“Beautiful, dear.” 

“ ‘Beautiful’ is the word. Then this 
bridge over the stream. It’s nothing 
but ah old log. Now what do you say 
to a nice stone bridge into the kitchen 
garden?” 

“ That would be rather sweet.” 

“You see, what I feel is that, as 
things are, a person approaching from 
the cabbages might easily miss the sun- 
dial at the top of the herbaceous 
border simply because he didn’t know 
it was there. Even if he did know 
and wanted to get to it he might fall 
off the bridge into the stream on his 
way. Now if we have this strong 
stone bridge first, then the broad gravel 
walk, and then turn tlie herbaceous 
border into a macadam road, why then 
nobody would have any excuse for not 
getting to the end of it.” 

“ All the same the sun-dial is rather 
pretty.” 

“ Yes,” said Jeremy ; “ I feel that 
that is the weak part of the scheme. 
Perhaps we ’d better have an iron 
summer-house there instead.” 

When the great Coronation scheme ■ 
had been thoroughly explained to her 
and they were before the fire again, 
Mrs. Jeremy said, looking up from the 
paper : ' 

“ You' were being sarcastic just now, 
weren’t you, dear? ” 

“ Yes,” said Jeremy, “ but I shall be 
all right after lunch.” 

“Well, but what is your idea of a 
beautiful Edward Memorial? ’’ 

“ Oh, I don’t know,” said Jeremy. 

“ I think I should re-turf the Mall and 
pull down Buckingham Palace.” 

. _ A. A. M. 

The Way to Promotion. 

From a poster outside the London 
Scottish'^ Headquarters 

“A Regimental Whist Drive 

Under the patronage of the Commanding Officer 
(Promoted hy the Sergeants of the Battalion).’^ 

It ’s well to keep in with the sergeants, 
if you 're an ambitious officer. ; 

“Even more strange, however, ia that he 
writes from the top to the bottom of the paper 
instead of from right to left, as most people dd.” ^ 
Weekly Disjpatch , ’ 

We too must be very peculiar — ^for* 
that ’s just what we do. 
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DERRING-DO. 

As it is I have a bad cold in the head 
and it might have been much worse. 
Also I feel that I cannot now marry 
Diana. For that however I care little ; 
she has no nice feelings and would 
make but an indifferent wife. 

It was a few days ago that I went a 
solitary walk upon the sands. The sea 
was rough and there w'ere few people 
about. It is a little difficult to explain 
what I was doing. My readers will 
think it was a somewhat childish pro- 
ceeding. The fact was, I was amusing 
myself by approaching to the very jaws 
of a wave and, when it broke, en- 
deavomring to escape it. The practice 
requires no little skill and dexterity 
and is moreover attended by some 
considerable personal risk ; but that is, 
of course, an ^ element in all true sport 
and makes us Englishmen what we 
are. 

So absorbed was I in this occupation 
that in the very midst of a critical 
retreat I had the most hairbreadth 
escape from being run over and killed 
by Diana, who came prancing up on a 
beastly horse. I uncovered and asked 
her with biting sarcasm whether she 
had bought the sea-shore. 

Being at a loss for a telling repartee 
she panted and made a great show of 
being out of breath. “ Glorious ! 
glorious ! she shouted at last, brush- 
ing the golden hair out of her eyes. 
** James, why do you never come and 
ride with me ? ** 

I said that my stud of horses was 
wintering in the South of France. 

‘*You can hire one,” she replied; 
** but I believe you ’re afraid.” 

I confess that I had no leaning 
towards equestrianism, but her sug- 
gestion put me on my mettle. ** I ’m 
not,” I said; “I’m as bravo as two 
lions.” 

So we arranged a ride for the f oUow- 
, mg morning, and she scampered off, 

1 covering me with sand from head to 
foot. 

The next day accordingly found me 
r at the livery stables with a riding-crop 
under my arm. I spoke to the seedy 
individual in charge. “ I want a small 
tame horse,” I said. 

“ Yes, Sir,” quoth he, and thereupon 
presented me with an enormous animal, 
which moveover had a roving eye that 
was exceedingly distasteful. I , never 
realized before how large horses are. 

“ Can you ride, Sir ? ” he asked 
impertinently. 

“ Can I ride / ” As a matter of fact 
I did not know, as it was my first 
experiment, though I work a car rather 
decently. However I had seen people 
mount, and grasping a bunch of its 



THE UNDEFEATED SALESMAN. 

“That stone, Sie, was the eye oe an idol.” 

“■Wheee’s the idol?” 

“Ketuened, Sie, to the heathens to peevent complications.” 


hair in my left hand I vaulted lightly 
into the stirrup. The ostler then put 
in some assistance and I presently 
arrived upon its back. 

“ Where ’s the brake ? ” I asked. 

He gave me a sinister grin, 

“ ’Orses don’t ’aveno brikes,” he said. 

A feeling of disquiet came upon me, 
but as I went -gently down the High 
Street on the first speed I gained con- 
fidence. 

“People talk a lot of rot about 
learning to ride,” I thought. 

At the next moment a tram passed 
and the brute got automatically into 
its second gear. With great prompt- 
ness I pulled, the. reins and it stopped 


dead and sneezed so violently that I 
all but slid down its neck. 

For some time we remained station- 
ary and then a bystander very kindly 
started it again for me. 

After that I soon found that I had 
the beast well under control, and took 
several corners in good style. 

On reaching the “ Laurels,” Diana’s 
abode, I was in a quandary. It seemed 
impossible to dismount, but how else 
could I ring the bell ? Fortunately they 
have no siUy front-door steps, and after 
some skilful manoeuvring I managed 
to ring it with my foot. As soon as 
the door opened my horse made a 
foolish attempt to enter the vestibule 
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or lobby. The. trim maid retreated in 
alarm. With great presence of mind I 
grasped some ivy that grew upon the 
wall. 

I" At that moment Diana opened a 
I window above 'me. 

I ' Leave your horse outside, James ; 

I surely you know it isn't etiquette " 

I “ I did not intend the horse to enter,” 

I I px'otested. ‘"I trust sincerely it is 
not 'eating the umbrellas. It is almost 
beyond my power to control its actions, 
for it is very wild. I fear I must 
abandon it and climb into- the ivy.” . 

However, at this point the horse 
suddenly tired of the interior and backed 
out of its own accord. 

Diana was tactless enough to suggest 
: again that I should dismount. 

“ I cannot descend,” • I said. “ It 
would leap from my hands* if I did and 
. speedily be lost in the woods. It is a 
horse of the most deplorable character.” 

Diana’s steed was shortly brought 
, round from the stables, .and, after 
, putting her arms about its ne^k and 
* kissing its ear, she was mounted by a 
groom, and we set forth. 

For a time all went well. I rode 
along beside her at a gentle pace and 
told her how frightfully pretty she was 
Aiidhow her horse matched her hair. 
i - We were a striking couple as we 
f rode through the town. Small wonder 
[ that the people on the tram-cars leant 


over the side as one man to look at us. 
My only- anxiety was lest my horse 
should sneeze again. ‘ 

^ However, when we reached the sea- 
shore, another difficulty beset me. 

Diana suggested that we should 
gallop. 

“ Gallqp,” I said. “ Yes — perhaps. 
The 'only thing is, I don’t think my 
horse does that.” , , , ' 

V Then I should beat him till he does,” 
she answered h^pfuUy. 

Somehow I felt opposed to this course. 

‘‘Do you ’.know”’ I said, ‘‘I think 
kindness is the better treatment. If 
you beat- a horse it doesn’t under- 
stand ; it .only resents it.” ' ' 

“ Well, let ’s try,” she said, and, lean- 
ing oveivshe gave it an.toormous bang. 

What exactly happened I don’t 
know, but the sands whizzed round 
me, the sky stppeared to vanish into 
the sea, and! the next moment I was in 
the middle of a large wave. ' 

! When I sat up I found myself drift- 
ing about in the surf, while Diana was 
on the shore, lying upon her horse’s 
neck and shouting with laughter. 

* 5:c sic 

I might- have been willing to forgive 
the girl for her senseless joke had she 
not subsequently made me a present 
of a bucket and spade. . In the cir- 
cumstances I feel that the only possible 
course is to stand on my digni%% 


LOYALTY UP-TO-DATE. 

. [Mr. Walt EH Isaac, an official of a mysterious 
league for the aLolition of the Lords* Veto, is 
said" to have' issued a circular previous to the 
opening of Parliament, calling ui on the people 
to line th”e’streets as His Majesty went by ; and 
by adding to their loyal shouts of “God save 
the King " vociferations of “and down with tie 
Lords,” show that this time the Government 
meant business. If the gentleman propo'scs 
{Similarly to improve the shining hour at 
Coronation-time, the following amended version 
of the National Anthem may he just the thing 
he wants.] 

; God save our gracious King, 

And above everything 
‘ . Down with the Lords ! 

! Prosper the Government, 

Steel them lest they relent, 

Oh ! let their bows be bent, 

Guide their good swords. 

Long live our Chancellor, 

May he hold office for 
Ages untold. 

Long may his righteous hand 
Govern (and tax) our land, 
Gathering kudos and 
Publican gold, 

Down with the Veto crew. 

And with Protection too ; 

Crush the vile thing ! 

Hasten the glorious day 
Of single chamber sway — 

Oh, yes ! and, by the -way, ' 
God save the King. - 
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QUID PKO QUO. 


Mb. John Eedmond. -SUPPOSE I MUST PATRONISE, THIS ESTABLISHMENT J SHALL 
WANT THE COMPLIMENT RETURNED NEXT YEAR WHEN I START MY ALL-REDMOND 
SHOW.” 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 

(Extracted from the Diary of Toby, M.P.) 

House of CoTtvtnons, Monday MaTch 2 7 . 
Curious how sudden impulse unex- 
pectedly seizes a man, embarking him 
on enterprise which when he^ rose in 
the morning was far from his mind. 
Here ’s Ainswokth, for example, one of 
best groomed men in the House, has 
decorated it these eight years andnot dis- 
turbed its serenity by making a single 
speech. With characteristic origindity 
when he broke the spell he chose 
unauthorised opportunity. Generally 
understood that there exists ancient or- 
dinance forbidding making of speeches 
at Question time. Nothing easier, few 
proceedings more frequent, than eva- 
sion of this rule. If in course of Ques- 
tion hour a Member rose and, address- 
ing the Ministee, remarked, “I should 
like to inform the right honourable gen- 
tleman that two and two make four,” ' 
"there would be an^y shout of “ Order! 
Order 1 ” Speaker would interfere, and 
the rule-breaker would have to resume 
his seat. But if he put his great thought 
into interrogative form, thus: **Is the 
right honourable gentleman aware that 
two and two make four?” he would 
be perfectly in order. The Minister 
would reply at greater or less length ; 
other Members below and above the 
Gangway would nip in with supple- 
mentary questions; and the Speaker 
would benevolently preside over regular 
debate. 

Ainsworth, by this time quite an 
elderly young Member, well aware of 
this regulation. Observed it throughout 
the greater part of his speech. In fact, 
it was somewhat inartistic deference 
to' formula that led to his downfall. 

Occasion of this memorable address 
appropriate in its noteworthiness. 
Captain Waring asked Secretary to 
Treasury “ whether he is** aware that 
the method of assessing licence duty 
on the basis of alcoholic trade done has 
the approval of the licensed trade in 
Scotland as the fairest way of raising 
the money required ; and whether, in 
view of the fact that the licensing law 
in Scotland has always differed from 
that which obtains in England, he wiU 
consider the advisability of adopting 
a different system of assessment in the 
present case ? ” 

Hobhouse, Martha of the Treasury 
Bench, troubled about many things, 
made due answer. Erom midway 
along the Front Bench below Gang- 
way on Ministerial side rose the good 
grey head of the Member for Argyll- 
shire. But Waking’s conundrum had 
excited emulation in several parts of 
the House. When others jumped up 
Ainsworth, pink of courtesy, always 


ready to efface himself, dropped back 
in his seat. Debate carried a little 
further he rose again, and this time 
caught the Speaker’s eye. 

Began his address very well, intro- 
ducing it with the consecrated formula : 
“Is the honourable gentleman aware 

that ? ” Went on with his Secondly 

and Thirdly safeguarded by similar de- 
vice. There was some murmuring at his 
j Fourthly ; had he not been so absorbed 
in the profundity of problem set forth 
in original question he would have noted 
ominous rustling in Speaker’s Chair. 

Where be made mistake was in 
reiterating the phrase “ Also whether ” 
when introducing fresh section of the 



NIPPED IN THE BUD—AS IT WERE ! 


The maiden-speech of the Member for Argyll- 
shire entirely ruined by the unfeeling interven- 
tion of the SPEAIiER 1 

(Mr. J. S. Ainsworth.) 

speech. If he had varied it on turning 
to his fifth point, all might have been 
well. When once more it resounded 
the Speaker was on his legs with 
stem cry of “Order! Order!” Ains- 
worth dropped back in his seat with 
suddenness that recalled action of the 
American gentleman, whose name I 
for the moment forget, who in the 
com-se of animated conversation received 
in the abdomen a chunk of red sand- 
stone. 

Eegarded as a maiden speech it was 
full of promise, which the House will 
look forward with interest to see 
fulfilled on some not far distant 
occasion. 


Business done, — Premier moved 
Eesolution authorising use of guillotine 
with view to completing Budget 
business before close of financial year. 
Under its provisions Eeport stage to be 
accomplished on Wednesday ; Third 
Eeading taken forthwith. Opposition 
bitterly complain that allotted time is 
insufficient. Accordingly they make 
denunciatory speeches which, com- 
mencing at a quarter to four, conclude 
at sound of dinner-bell ringing at eight 
o’clock. Having thus occupied more 
than four hours lamenting inadequacy 
of time for dealing with important 
subject, House emptied, something like 
score of Members remaining to deal with 
Bill in Committee. Progress reported 
at 2.27 A.M. 

Tuesday , — ^At a moment when union 
of hearts between Irish Nationalists 
and Liberals seems on verge of con- 
summation unhappy incident arises 
that threatens to undo labour of many 
months. From question addressed to 
Postmaster-General by Mr. Crumley 
it appears that on the 17th inst., being 
St. Patrick’s Day, a tyrannous post- 
master, hireling of Saxon Government, 
ordered a telegraph messenger boy to 
remove a bunch of shamrock from his 
cap. When not engaged in direction 
of Imperial affairs at Westminster, the 
Member for South Fermanagh carries 
on the business of a butcher in Ennis- 
killen, the ancient and renowned city, 
scene of this alleged outrage. Pretty 
to see, as Mr. Pepys was wont to 
observe, how, when sternly addressing 
the hapless Postmaster-General, Mr. 
Crumley’s hands moved with almost 
imperceptible gesture as if he were 
sharpening a knife on a steel. 

Had already privily engaged Post- 
master-General’s attention on subject. 
What he now desired to know was 
whether the Minister “has yet com- 
pleted his enquiries into the matter; 
whether he found the allegation to be 
true ; and if so ” (observe the variety of 
interrogation in contrast with Ains- 
worth’s slavish, fatal adherence to his 
“ also whether ”) “ how has he dealt or 
proposes to deal with the postmaster 
who so far exceeded his duty ? ” 

The Infant Samuel met with plain 
unvarnished tale this damaging charge, 
which has shaken South Fermanagh to 
its centre and threatens, as hinted, to 
break up the entente cordialehet^e&n. the 
Irish Members and Downing Street, The 
boy, it appeared, had, in excess of pat- 
riotic zeal presented himself at the post 
office all on St. Patrick’s morning not 
only with a sprig of shamrock in his 
button-hole but with a generous wreath 
twined about his cap. The postmaster 
felt the line must be drawn somewhere. 
Eaised no objection to the buttonhole. 
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Kapoleon B.” sadly passes the Hou^ of Commons en rouU for the L'jivs. 
(Viscount Haldane.) 


But, really, before the boy went forth 
to convey a sixpenny telegram the 
wreath must be discarded. This was 
done, and before night. fell Enniskillen 
was on the verge of rebellion. 

• . Postmaster-General's explanation 
received in silence in Nationalist camp. 
Not certain we have heard last of 
matter, or of its possible influence on 
fortunes of Ministers. 

Btisimss done . — Budget Bill through 
Committee. 

House of LordSt Thursday . — “ So 
your friend Napoleon B. Haldane has 
gone to Elba, eh? *’ said the Member 
JFOR Sark. Perhaps it would be more 
exact to,say tp St. Helena, for he can 
never come back again.” 

' ' Sark here lacks something of his habi- 
tuaJ accuracy. Bemovals of the other 
NapoiiEON B. were'compulsory^ conse- 
^tieatupon failure. Haldane's peerage 


is a mark of special favour, reward of 
supreme success. Its price is placed 
above rubies by the universal acclaim 
hailing annoxmcement. Liberals, Oon- 
rservatives, Nationalists, Labour Mem- 
bers, whatever we be, we are each all 
one in our homage to the new Viscount’ s 
capacity. 

» In the Commons gratification is 
modified by reflection that we shall no 
more be sunned by his presence on 
Treasury Bench, nor hear again his 
lucid, if occasionally lengthy, exposition 
of the art of making an Army, Terri- 
torial or otherwise. 

Outside the range of one or two 
families, aristocratic and commercial, 
advancement in 'House of Commons 
is exclusively due to . sheer - merit. 
Thus Haldane won his way, at first 
slowly, his pace quiekening^ >yhen once 
.he got into stride. Eemember how, 


little more than a score years ago* 
his rising from bench behind that on 
which Mr. G. and his colleagues sat 
had effect of dinner-bell. -Members 
streamed out with confident assurance 
that if they returned any time within 
an hour they would not lose opportu- 
nity of bearing something of what^'the 
Member for Haddingtonshire had to say. 

His first marked success was dis- 
played in the eas^ and swiftness with 
which he carried through some useful 
Bills. - In the late Eighties Mr. Biggar 
was in full career as an Obstruc'.ionist. 
His shrill “ I . ’bject !’ rang out when- 
ever a Member, official or private, 
sought to make' progress with a 
Bill after midnight. Haldane had 
-much at heart a measure he with 
characteristic- brevity named “ The 
Land Purchase, Eegistration, and 
Searches Bill.” Midnight had struck, 
and in accordance with Standing Order 
then > in vogue no opposed business 
might be taken. With a pair of spec- 
,tacles adding last touch of benevo- 
lence to his countenance, with pencil 
in right hand, copy of the Orders 
firmly- grasped in bis left, Mr. Biggar 
sat on guard in his familiar place below 
Gangway. He bad only to utter bis 
magic formula and Haldane and his 
Eegistration Bill would lose their oppor- 
tunity. To the amazement of the 
House, he said never a word, and the 
Bill passed through Committee. 

Whether Haldane had privily 
suborned him and by what process are 
secrets the new Viscount has carried 
,to the House of Lords. 

Still young as statesmen are rated, 
Lord Haldane may have fresh triumphs 
<in store. His renown will last, broadly 
based on his services to the Army 
which equal, if they do not exceed, 
those associated with the name of 
Cardwell. 

Business Bone . — ^Viscount Haldane 
takes the oath and his seat. 


“Hunting Paetv.— O a the 13th inst., a 
rabbit hunting party consisting Mr, Hineno, 
Mr. Shimizudani, Ohamberlains, and other 
officials in the Household Department, proceeded 
to the Imperial hunting reserve at Narashino, 
Chiba prefecture. Taking local hunters as guides, 
the party at once commenced hunting with nets, 
catching 10 rabbits during the day. In the 
course of hunting, an old fox suddenly appeared 
and "Was killed with a stick by, Mr. Shimizudani, 
while Mr. Harada who separated from the party 
shot 8 pigeons in the adjacent woods .” — Japan 
Times. 

A nice mixed bag. And so home to tea, 
brave hearts. 


“ Reuter wires from Teheran that two Eng- 
lishmen, Messrs. Kay and Haycock, travelling 
in the direction of Teheran, have been robbed of 
everything north of Ispahan .' ' — Times of India. 
Let 's hope that some of the south of 
Ispahan remains intact. * 




,,,,, „ AN AWFUL CONTINGENCY. 

WHAT AHE YOU GIRLS DOI^•G T 

“SiTTLIXG OUR COSTUMES TOR THE ShAKSX»EARE BaLL, MoTHER.’* 

“Take myt advice a^d wait. They may dig up something at any moment to prove there neve a was such a person, 
,AN» then where would YOUR HOSALINJ) AND CeLLI BE?” - , 


DUTY AMONG THIEVES. | 
Another Argument for a Tariff. | 

[Even the poor British burglar was not allowed 
to earrjr on his trade without competition from 
abroad .” — Recent speech, recewed loith laughter.'] 

Who; 11 buy a jemmy? who would like 
An outfit with a good connection, 
Complete with lantern, file and tyke ? 

I and my mates are out on strike ; 

We want a metier where there ’s more 
protection. 

What profit now to crouch and crawl, 
Eiskkig the most acute lumbago ? 

It 's ten to one that, after all, 

You come in time to see the haul 
Being transplanted by a nasty Dago. 

But there it is. If English folk 
Condemn the methods we have hit on, 
Would rather have their houses broke 
By some dishonest foreign bloke 
Than see it managed by a healthy 
Briton, 

All right. But if it isn’t that ; 

If you prefer a man who washes, 


Who wipes his feet upon the mat 
Before he saunters round the flat, 

To some foul oaf with mud on his 
goloshes, 

Let ’s have it down in white and black, 
A Duty on our burgling neighbour. 
While there are British cribs to crack 
And British thieves retain the knack. 
Let ’s have them cracked by honest 
British labour ! 

THE HONOUE OE THE NAVY. 
Mr. Punch, 

Sir, — As an Imperialist I feel that I 
am almost entitled to encroach upon 
your- valuable space and appeal through 
you to the Naval Authorities, begging 
them to mark this “year of years,” 
as The Daily Mail so aptly puts it, by 
some alteration in the dress or equip- 
ment of the Navy. 

Why should the Army alone have 
fresh buttons and braids and caps, etc., 
every other month, and the Navy re- 
main completely neglected m statu quo ? 


Only to-day I see in my morning 
paper that Infantry officers in future 
are to exchange the plain red sash 
for a handsome cummerbund of gold- 
and red (price, £5 155. Ocf. spot cash, 
to £7 75, Od. credit). 

What, I ask, has been done for the 
Navy ? Absolutely nothing I The last 
honour conferred upon the Senior Ser- 
vice was after the death of Nelson, 
when the men were given a black sash 
and three white lines on their collar to 
denote his three great victories. Surely 
the introduction of the Torpedo might 
have suggested an alteration in the 
cocked hat, whilst the launching of the 
Super-Dreadnought would have been 
an excellent opportunity for a tether 
row of gold lace all round. 

I am, 

Yours obediently, 

“ Disinterested.” 

(From Messrs. Heave and Hitch, 
Naval Outfitters. Card enclosed not 
necessarily for publication but as a 
guarantee of good faith.) 
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THE RECOGIVimOIM. 

I HAVE not always lived in the 
country. Once upon a time I lived in 
London. When I lived in London I 
had many friends. Sometimes I re- 
member them. Sometimes they remem- 
ber me. 

It was not really a fog. My train 
had only attained that exact degree of 
lateness which betokens a fog for the 
following day. The Strand was hazy ; 
the air was raw. I walked quickly. 

HuUo I cried a voice at my elbow. 
“HuUoL’ 

I stopped and glanced back. He 
came forward and held out his hand. 
I took it. 

“ By Jove,” he exclaimed. ** Fancy 
meeting you 'again here I The very 
last man I expected to see ! Talking 
about you to the wife only yesterday ! 
Know I 'm married, don’t you ? ” 

“No,” I relied quite truthfully, “I 
didn’t.” 

“ Well, how are you ? ” he con- 
tinued. “ How do you like the country ? 
Ton my soul, you haven’t changed a 
bit I Seen any of the boysTately ? ” 

“ What boys ? Whose boys ? ” I 
asked, hoping for a clue to his identity. 

“ Why, all the old crowd. Why j 
didn’t you let me know ? We 'd have 
had a rare old time.” 

His face seemed dimly familiar to 
me. I had met him somewhere 
before. 

“ I ’m awfully sorry,” I said. “ I 
know you, of course, but I 'm hanged 
if I can think what your name is for 
the moment.” 

He stepped back a pace and looked 
at me in pained reproof. “ Well,” 
he exclaimed, “I never thought you 
would forget me I If I ’d been asked 
— oh, well ! ” 

“ What is your name ? ” 

“ I shan’t tell you,” he replied 
shortly. “ If you can’t remember me 
I ’m not going to help you.” 

“ Well, then, where did we meet ? 
Tell me that.” 

“ Warwickshire, Do you remember 
me now?” 

Yes — I remembered him then, per- 
fectly. 

“ Great Scott ! ” I cried. “ Of course 
I do ! It 's years since we met 1 ” 

I “ Tii^e does move,” he assented. 

It ^ Captain Brimmacombe, isn’t 
it? ” 

^ “ That ’s me,” he replied, drawing 
himself up. “ I thought you ’d remem- 
ber me all right.” 

course you were in pink last 

time.” 

„ “Pink what?” he inquired — and 
then added hastily, “Oh, yes, of 
course I was I ” 


“Out with the Tamworth beagles, 
eh ? Two stags that day, wasn’t it ? ” 

“And nearly another,” amended 
Brimmacombe. “ nearly another.” 

“Only it got to earth and we'd 
no ferrets, so we rode back from the 
meet and had a snipe drive at Lord 
Blackacre’s.” 

“That’s it,” cried Brimmacombe. 

“ Lord — ^how it all comes back to one. 
There weren’t many huntsmen could 
touch us that day ! Not much !"” 

“Done much hunting lately?” I 
inquired. 

He shook his head mournfully. 

“ My days with the dogs are over,” he 
replied. “ I was thrown off my horse 
and had to very reluctantly give it up.” 

“ Split your infinitive, didn’t you ? 

“ I did. Hospital for six weeks, and 
had to leave the Army.” 

“ What regiment was it ? ” 

“ Ugh I ” he shuddered, “ it ’s cold out 
here. Come in and have a drink. 
Just one. I never have more than one 
in the middle of the day. Must have 
something to warm one in this weather. 
Ugh I ” 

I learned a great deal about British 
sport during that one drink — and a 
great deal that was new concerning 
crack cavaky regiments. 

“ Shall we do as they do on board 
ship?” inquired Brimmacombe when 
our glasses were empty. “Just the 
one drink and toss who pays for it? ” 
He produced a handful of silver coins 
and counted them, turning one or two 
over in the process. “ Seven. That ’s 
right. You call.” 

He turned his hand, palm down- 
wards, over the coins. “ Shall we have 
a bob on it, too ? Just for luck.” 

“Why not half-a-sovereign ? ” I 
suggested, 

“Done,” he shouted. “You call, 
that ’s fair enough, eh ? You call.” 

My eye fell on the glass door of the 
bar-room. I stared in amazement. 

“ By Jove 1” I cried, “there is Lord 
Blackacre I I ’ll bring him in ! ” 

The day was raw and I walked 
quickly. I don’t know Warwickshire ; 

I don’t know anyone of the name of . 
Brimmacombe; I don’t know Lord 
Blackacre. I know that I had only 
met this old friend once before. That 
was three years ago at the same spot, 
and I lost the toss. I know that, 
on the present occasion, when I left 
him, three of the coipg beneath his 
palm lay with their heads uppermost, 
and three with their tails on top. I 
don’t know how long the seventh one 
stood on its edge between his fingers, 
I don’t know what he said when he! 
paid for the drinks. 

'But I do know that we shall never 
meet again, ' 


DOUBLE-FACED DEVOTION. 

He was a poet of the minor kind, 

He felt the thrill of springtime stir 
his blood. 

The country called him, though big 
polished mind 

Abominated mud. 3 

He took a cab (the Tube his temper tried 
Electric manners were a thought too ^ 
brisk), 

And fared to a suburban country-side 
To see the lambkins frisk. 

With tasselled tails that flicked at every 
bound. 

With juvenile and fascinating “ baas,” 

With arching backs they bucked, and 
romped around 
Their undisturbed Mammas, 

And, as the fleeces frolicked with a will, 
Through their spectator’s inmost 
bosom swept 

A gush of sympathetic joy, until 
He very nearly wept ; 

And, filled vicariously with vernal youth, 
Eeturned, to render as a poet can 

In dithyrambic verse the artless truth 
That lambkins teach to man. 

Nor could they tempt him from his 
proof-strewn den 

To take his tea or snatch a moment’s 
rest 

Until on foolscap, with a fountain pen, 
He ’d got it off his chest' 

When, later, pale but satisfied, he Sined, 
His words, curt and compendious, 
were these 

(They show the poet’s latitude of mind), 

“ The mint-sauce, if you please.” 


Great Thoughts, 

“The lock-out of cotton operatives, following 
on the partial strike of the workers, hais come 
to an end through the meditation of the chair- 
man of the District OounQil”— Times 0/ India, 

He seems to have had a strong thinking 
part, something like Lord Burleigh' s, 

“Miiter E. sat biting a pen with, his census 
paper before him. ‘ What is your age, Mrs. E. V 
‘34 years.’ ‘I should not have believed it. Do 
you know that the united ages of yourself and 
me equals exactly the united ages of our two 
children, and that the united ages of myself 
and the younger child is the same as that of 
yours and the elder child s ? Altogether our 
ages amount to 96 yea s ’ Can any reader 
give the age of each ot the Lm members of the 
family ?” — From “ Fes or iVo.” 

Yes, we can. Mr. E., if the above is , 
to be believed, is 14, and his younger 
child is 34, the elder child being only 
14. But if he starts 'filling in his 
census paper like that he ’ll get him- 
self into trouble. 
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“How DO YOU LIKE THE YlCAK?’' 

“Hot at all; he ’s so fat— and in Lent, too 1” 


AN EBEOE IN DIET. 

Gwendolen, it appears, is extremely 
annoyed with me : but, sorry as I am, 
the mistake, I maintain, was just one 
of those which might have been made 
by anybody. There was no doubt that 
her rabbit was getting monstrously fat 
(when it was first given to her on her 
ninth birthday it was I who suggested 
calling it Bernard, on account of its 
vegetarian diet ; but as time went on it 
became clear that Gilbert would have 
been a more appropriate name). Any- 
how, she seems to regard me as a kind 
of godfather to it, and in some way 
responsible for its behaviour. We had 
just seen it consume something like its 
own weight in lettuce SiUd cabbage 
leaves, with an occasional monkey-nut 
thrown in to vary the monotony, and 
it stiE seemed ravenously nungry. Its 
eyes were glassy Lut detei mined. 

“ Whak it wants,” i said at last, 
“is some exercise; what cau ^you 
expect when it *s cooped up like that? 
You ought to take it out on a le^d every 
morning.” 

“ But then some big dog might get 
it,” she objected. 

“ It would have to be a very big 
one,” I said. “ BeUdes, I don’t suppose 
any dog would take it for a rabbit 
at all; with those lop ears and that 
waist measurement it would probably 
be mistaken for one of the pigmy 
elephants that explorers see in Africa. 
By the way, how long have you had 
it?” 

“ A year and a half,” she told me, 
“and when it came it was only a teeny 
— ^just so high. And Nurse says they 
live eight years,” she added rather 
solemnly. 

“ In that case,” I said, “ by the time 
you’re seventeen it will have eaten 
you out of house and home. You will 
have to have a new stable built for it. 
Still, it '’might have been worse, you 
know. Suppose it had been a tortoise : 
they live for a thousand years, and at 
that rate of growth, if the present 
Government were still in, just think of 
the land-taxes your descendants would ! 
have to pay,” 

“ I don’t know what you ’re talking 
about,” said Gwendolen. 

“ No,” I said, “ I suppose not. By 
J ove, though, I have it ; the very thing.” 

On my way home I bought a bottle of 
“ Makelene,” that infallible remedy for 
reducing the flesh which forms (if one 
may judge from the advertisements) 
almost the sole topic of conversation 
on golf-courses and skating-rinks and 
even at receptions and balls. I judged 
that it would meet Bernard’s case 
exactly. 

About three weeks later I had a letter 


from Marjorie (she is Gwendolen’s' 
sister and about three years older). 
“I am writing,” she said, “because 
i Gwendolen is too angry. We gave 
Bernard that stuff you sent, and he is 
worse than ever. We have to feed him 
all day long, and he is grown about 
two inches all round. Nurse says be 
couldn’t eat more if be was a Christian, 
and he will probably die of epiplexy.” 

This was very puzzling. Could those 
advertisements have lied? And then 
a wave of horror swept over me. I 
went into my bedroom and found it 
was only too true. The “ Makelene ” 
was stiU there. I had accidentally 
sent Bernard a bottle of “Eobusto,” 
the great nerve-tonic and appetite- 


restorer, which (in common with the 
crowned heads of Europe) I have been 
taking lately. Well, well. Bernard is 
evidently one of those who have great- 
ness thrust upon them. I have not 
dared to ask for any more reports of 
him — there is only too much fear that 
the next may be the last, and possibly 
a very loud one. 


“The spelling of the designation of the 12th 
Pioneers, the Kelat-I-Ghilzai, Kegiment, shall 
be the 12th Pioneers, the Kelat-I-Ghilzai Regi- 
ment, to accord with the form of spelling noti- 
fied in Army Department Notification Ho. 1079, 
dated the 30th December, 1910, for the honorary 
distinction Kelat-I-Ghilzai ." — The Tionzer. 

What was the trouble? 
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AT THE PLAY. 

**Lady Patricia.*" 


; I HOPE Mr. Bernard Shaw will 
snatch a little leisure from his arduous 
compositions to go to the Haymarket 
Theatre and see this delightful comedy 
of mock-^entimeht. He' will there find 
how the thing should be done. Paradox, 
but without too crude an insistence 
upon this ancient device ; ridicule, but 
never in the wrong place, nor offensive 
to possible prejudices ; freedom from 
long-winded homilies on extraneous 


attractions not too obvious, but sup- 
posed to be of an intellectual order, 
seeks diversion in the pursuit of his 
opposite, a young barbarian by whom 
her best lyrical utterances are character- 
ised as corking.’* The fact that she 
is at pains to keep this affair secret 
from a husband of whose devotion she 
is confident, seems to her mind to 
sanctify the intrigue, which for the 
rest is sufficiently innocent.- ^ The hus- 
band, in turn, seeks distraction in the 
pursuit of her opposite — a sporting 
flapper, indifferently responsive. He 


one another's arms. They succeed; 
and the Dean, threatening to embody 
in his morrow’s sermon a treatise on 
conjugal perfidy drawn ffom his per- 
sonal observations, brings the married 
couple to their knees. In the Deanery 
garden, an unusually picturesque 
frame for a confessional, each is 
! admitted to a knowledge of the other’s 
indiscretion, and the play ends with 
the promise of a reluctant reunion on 
the old intellectual basis. 

Mrs. Patrick Campbell was ador- 
able as Lady Patricia and spoke every I 







Michael Cosimy 
(Mr. Arthur Wontner). 










Changing Partners. 

Clare Lesley Bill O'Farrel Lady Patricia Cosway 

Athene Seller), (Mr. Charles Maude). (Mrs. Patrick Campbell) 


themes and from intrusion of the 
author’s own personality ; humour, 
and everything else, kept under 
restraint and in the service of the main 
design — add to these virtues, positive 
or negative, a very fresh and original 
setting, and you have in Lady 
Patricia a model for the makers of 
light comedy. 

It had its defects, but they were 
almost unavoidable. A certain me- 
chanical repetition of situations was 
necessary to a scheme made up of 
1 parallels. But these echoes were of 
the very essence of the irony of things. 
Lady Patricia^ who has married 
Michael Cosway on the strength of 


too is greatly concerned to avoid 
wounding the susceptibilities of a 
partner of whose whole-hearted fidelity 
he is equally assured. 

However, in course of time Nature 
has her way ; youth turns to youth, the 
young barbarian to the flapper, and 
both set themselves to elude the 
attentions of* their senior admirers. 
Pursuers and pursued, they follow and 
fly across the stage, in a veritable 
Midsummer Night's Dream of cross- 
purposes. Meanwhile there is much 
espionage on the part of a Reverend 
Dean (father of the boy) and a ch§,telaine 
(mother of the girl), who work hard, in 
collusion, to throw the young pair into 


word of her part as if she really enjoyed 
it. It is no detraction from the merit i 
of Mr. Rudolph Besier’s exquisitely 
humorous dialogue to say that her per- 
sonality was necessary to his triumph. 
Her recitation of jewelled verse in 
the presence of an embarrassed foot- 
man was a thing to be remembered 
always. Mr. Eric Lewis as the Dean 
was superbly in his element ; and 
Miss ^ Rosina Eilippi played up to 
him in the brusque business-like way 
that one associates with the work of ^ 
this sound and virile artist. . - 

Mr. Arthur Wontner, as the hus- 
band, seemed a little outclassed, and 
Mr. Charles Maude, as the boy, was 
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perhaps rather too mature and refined 
for the raw article. But I heartily 
commend Miss Athene Seiler’s 
flapper ; she played with just the desired 
gaucherie, and cleverly avoided all 
attempts to be conventionally attrac- 
tive. The chorus consisted of Mr. 0. Y. 
Eeance, the most perfect gardener that 
ever clipped an oak or begat thirteen 
children. Apparently blind and deaf 
to his surroundings, he took quiet note 
of many strange occurrences, and I 
shall not soon forget the pregnant com- 
parison which he established between 
the singing of Lady Patricia and the 
call of an amorous tabby. 

Two of the three Acts were laid on 
the first floor of an oak that might 
have accommodated half the survivors 
of Worcester. You could climb higher 
up, as the young folk did, into the 
actual branches, if you wanted to ; but 
the inconvenience of this way of retreat 
from intruders was early recognized 
by Lady Patricia, who had a separate 
exit-ladder built during the five weeks 
that intervened between the First and 
Second Acts ; and this was subsequently 
utilized to great advantage. It was a 
roomy oak, as I have .hinted, and not 


only did it serve for tea parties, but it 
supported a summer-house that was in 
large request with eavesdroppers and 
others whose behaviour was not for 
the general eye. 

It may be that the subtleties of 
Mr. Besier's play will tell against 
its popularity. Even the first-night 
audience was not too quick at taking 
the points. But I shall hope that the 
freshness of its dialogue and mise-en- 
scdne and above all the enchanting per- 
formance of Mrs. Patrick CampbblIi 
will give it the success it deserves. 

I have only two small complaints to 
make to the author. I .said that his 
ridicule was never ill-placed, but I 
make one exception. He should not 
have laughed at the little novice’s song 
in Guinevere — “Late, late, so late.” 
This, I am certain, was a lapse from 
right taste. And, secondly, before his 
next call, he must learn to make a 
better bow. 0. S. 

“‘Oatr she said forcefully. ‘Odious cat.’ 
(to be continued to-morrow. )’' 

‘ ‘ Daily Mail ” Fmilleton, 

But can she improve on this, even after 
a night’s rest ? * 


EEELEGTIONS. I 

To you, 0 faithful friend who never 
change, 

I raise my brimming glass and cry, 

“ Live* long ! ” 

No jealousy can ever us estrange. 

No quarrel snap a tie so staunch and 
strong; 

No other soul in this wide weary earth 
Is worth a moment’s serious thought 
but you, 

Who share my sorrows, mingle in my 
mirth, 

And give me — ^what the world denies 
— my due. 

For you alone perceive my virtues rare, 
My store of wit, my touch of classic 
grace, 

My mellow wisdom and my courtly air, 
The strength that gives distinction to ^ 
my face. 

Yet, onreflection, with the morning light 
Sometimes there ’s disillusion in the 
air; 

For when I shave my mirror shows a 
sight 

‘ That almost makes me cut you then 
and there. 
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OUf? BOOKING-OFFfCE. 

(By Mr, Bunch's Staff of Learned Clerics,) 


, indeed, the chief scientist, Hinton, is in many wayr^he 
best and most xinderstandingly-drawh character in the 
book. I am wondering what the believers will think of it. 


^ ' _ , . , Probably very little ; the effect of most controversial ffction 

Smith, Elder are gettog well fo^ard y ^ i /remlmber Mt. Belloc once saying ol areEgians 
“ Centenary Biographical Edition of the WorW meeting in Oxford, “ wonderfully to strengthen aU -pilsent 

Sc commsnS®i^X^v?r^ber^fTs^^ will finish in inwhateverbehefsthey might previously have entertabed." 

mid-October, Nos. 8 and 9, recently published, enshrine ^ 7 /ti/t 

contributions to Bunch, Many of them are illustrated by It is possible that Sj^lendid Zi^porah (Methuen) would 
those quaint drawings which Thackeray in his secret have been more acceptable to some readers if Mrs. Stepney 
heart prized more highly than chapters of Vanity Fair or Kawson had been a little less generous^ with the band 
Esmond, By way of frontispiece ip ’•eproduced a cartoon accompaniment ; but to aU lovers of the violin, cello, oboe, 
by John Tennibl entitled The Punc'i* Cricket Team.** It trombone, 'clarionet, and every kind of musick the book 
is dated 1854. Save the artist who the other day celebrated may be cordially recommended. Zipporah was as big ef 
his ninety-first birthday, none of those whose portraits are heart as she was immense of stature, and the way in which 
included stih lives. Thackeray, 'Shirley Brooks, Mark she let men— varying from a horn-blower to a prince— 
Lemon, Horace Mayhew, Tom Taylor, Gil. a’Beckbtt, know that she was not going to stand any nonsense gains 
Percival Leigh, Douglas Jerrold, John Leech — all, all my most profound* respect. To create a hero who did not 
are gone. -Mr, Bunch himself stilL remains, now as then appear pigmy-like by the side of such a lady was bound to 


keeping wicket and not ^ — 

. Sergeant of Police [in purmance of i.istructions), 
,:The awkward thing ’eee, please.” 
about novels that are ^ 



■ be a difficulty; but, | 
after granting that ; 
Agamemnons and ^ 
Hectors are scarce ini 
•these degenerate days,'; 
I still think that some- 
thing more Homeric 
might have been found . ^ 
for her than the man 
who turned up — on | 
page 11 — in “ superb 
evening dress.** This,' * 
however, is a trifling, 
matter in a novel which ;> 
reveals an intimate' 
knowledge both , of I' 
music and the lives of . 1 
musicians, and wherq^ , 
men fre m start to finish 
are condemned to play • 
the second fiddle. , . . i* 

Berpei.a (Alston j 
Eivi e ) s all that 
“a wemau should be, 


writtenwitha destructive purpose is that too of ten the parti- but much that a novel should not be. To take, the 
cular Aunt Sally chosen for overthrow is apt to revenge worst first, the melodrama is appalling, and the villains, 
herself by upsetting the balance and credibility of the plot, with their blackmails, swindles, and even poisons, are so 
It is thus all the more credit to Mrs. Maud that, setting .unmitigated as to be positively wooden. There is only tbi^ 
out to expose the errors of the creed (or superstition, if you to be said for them, that they obtrude themselves as late 
prefer it) known as Christian Science, she has incidentally and as little as villains well .could. Apart from them, the 
produced a most clever and interesting, story. The Ex- tale is capricious, idyllic, tender, and entirely humau. 
piaiion of John Court (Methuen) is all this, and more;. Berpeiua is through all her years the irresistible child; 
speaking for myself, T can say that it holds, the attention Brian O'Cree, whom she adopts for father, is exactly the 
of the reader from the first page to the last. Joh^i Court boy that a man ought to be, and the heterogeneous friends i 
was a young English tea-planter in Ceylon, to marry and the divers adventures of them teem with humour and ; 
whom, Britdence, the heroine, comes out from England, are above reproach. As for M. Lamballe, the Circus pro- | 
Bnidence is, and John was when they last met, just an prietor with the big heart and the innumerable poses, he is 
attractive exainple of ordinary, well-educated, ^ healthy- a sheer delight. The sub-title of the book is The Way to 
minded humanity ; judge therefore of her surprise when, Treat a Woman. It opens with a mad impulse, runs riot 
expecting to be met by a lover, she finds instead a fanatic, through all the moods of irresponsible youth, hints merrily 
John, on his own voyage out, has met with one Hinton, at most of the greater truths, and concludes (what became 
under the influence of whose arguments, and still more bis of the^ real Mr. Dion Clayton Calthrop at this point ■ 
personality, the lad has been “broughi into science.** At passes understanding) with dipsomania, drug habits, murder, 
first he thinks it his duty to .abandon hjs intended union and a suggestion of sex problems. On the whole it reminds 
Brud^ce j it takes place, however, and what follows me of nothing so much as a delicious pear with an over- j 
is the story of Mrs. Maud, s book. It seems to me to be ripe centre. If you can trust yourself to eat round thehad 
exceedingly well written ; the author has^ the skill to avoid bit and intend to take the risk, then I can promise you 
an appearance of exaggeration in dealing with her opponents ; that you are in ior a first-rate meal.' . , . 
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r^WARJVARIA The TQvivol oi The Sins of Society IB, windows of houses, and showed every 

oriAKI YAKIA. he^v, doing well. There was some sign of panic and bewilderment. This 

It is rumoured that, after all, the fear at first lest the Sins wdiich the draws attention once more to tire 
German Chancellor has decided to play treats of should be found to have absolute necessity of guiding marks 
show that he is not entirely un- lost their popularity. and lights for aviators. 


_ . st their popularity. and lights for aviators, 

sympathetic to the Peace spirit W'hieh 

is abroad. The next German Dread- Mr. Chaeles Hawteey’s next pro- The Daily Dhpaich, in an article on 
nought is to be named The P^ucc- duction at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre Patronage, after drawing attention to 


[ the numlDer of salaried officials rendered 


Maker. is to be called Better Kot Enquire, the numlDer of salaried officials rendered 

• and Mr. Asquith understands that this necessary by the establishment ot 

Our Local Government Board has taking title was suggested by certain Labour Exchanges, goes on to state ; 

been holding an enquiry in the course familiar Ministerial answers at Ques- “Every one of these young men ov;os 

of VvdDich the question of “ Sea Water tion-time. his appointment to his berth.’* No, 


of VvdDich the question of “ bea Water tion-time. his appointment to his berth.** No, 

for Flushing ** was considered ; and no, no. Surely it should be, “ owes his 

the Dutch, in return are arranging for Mr. Zangwull’s statement, that we berth to his appointment ” ? 
a few coals to be sent to Newcastle. have very few real actresses, has called 

^ forth many expressions of surprise at The Home Seceetary has asked the 

We understand that, if only they his ignorance. There is not an actress ‘ police to make reports to him regarding 


had been quite sure that' 
the entire sum required to 
secui'e “The Mill’* for the 
National Gallery would not 
be subscribed, many persons 
would have expressed their 
willingness to give hand- 
some donations to the 
fund — subject to the fact 
being announced in the 
newspapers. ■ 
i • , 

j We are glad that our 
oflicers are not, after all, to 
j,wear a new crimson-and- 
gold sash, for we feel sure 
that the more we men go 
Jn for sashes and similar 
feminine fal-lals, the more 
difficult it will be for us to 
say that the ladies must 
not have our trousers. 

::c 

if 

One result of the Census, 
we hear, will be a medical 
inquiry into the alarming 
number of cases which the 
returns disclose of “arrested 



number of cases which the ' THE CAMEEA IN SOCIETY. do^not suher m silence. " 

returns disclose of “ arrested Steikinc like^’ess of the Duchess of , Lahy — « axd 

development*' among wo- Viscountess . at a recent i'9Inx lo poixr. * Answer to a correspon 

men. Although ten years ^ ; — Ident: — We fancy that’ h 

have elapsed since the previous Census, I in the country who could not tell him 1 order to qualify for membership of th 


“ Mormon activities and 
propaganda.”, i Nothing, 
however, w’as saitl about 
impropaganda. 

The Moimoii' mlsficn- 
aries in this country, it 
seems, take' upon them- 
selves the title of “ Latter- 
day Saints.” If half one 
hears about them bo true 
the distinction . certainly 
seems only .fair, to the 
Saints of former day^. 

“ “ Fish never have tooth- 
ache,.” said Mr.. J.G.Tu;ener, ’ 
F.E.C.S., in a lecture at the | 
EoyalDental Hospital. We ' 
would rather like to hear ; 
how“ Mr. Tubnee knows 
this. Our experience of fish 
is that they are extremely 
reserved, and one* never 
hears them complain; but 
this is no proof that they 
do not suffer in silence. ' 

' Answer to a correspon- 
dent: — W'e fancy that’ iu 


the age of a great many females alive of at least one. Eoyal A 

then has not progressed in anything to purcl 

like due proportion. • Owing to the fact that Mr. Seymour goggles. 

■ Hicks has been practising boxing, an 

“The whole county of Sussex,” says absurd rumour has got abroad to the 

a correspondent in The Daily News, effect that this talented actor is aboxit ^ 

“has only produced twelve centen- to appear in Wagner’s ^ frogamfi 

arians in fifteen years to Brighton’s • ’'v/' frog come 


Eoyal Automobile Club you will have 
to purchase, anyhow, a pair of motor- 


“ A curious barometer used in Ocraiaiiy au 1 
Switzerland cousids of a pan of water uith a 
frog and a little step-ladder in it. Wlien tlie 
frog comes out of the water and sits on th* 


twenty-seven.” This is a nasty blow | “ As our civilisation advances,'* says steps it Is said infallibly to indicate rain/’ 

to those ill-informed persons who have ; AL Jean Finst, “ the number of broad Eicninj Tc'etjuqjJi. 

been imagining that Brighton is in ‘heads increases, and for this simple wlien it climbs down into the 
Sussex. reason, that our heads must grow 

j larger in order to hold more facts and ® 

The total number of marriasfes ini ideas.” Fatheads are now smiling 


The total number of marriages in | ideas.” Fatheads are now smiling 
England and Wales during 1910, all over, 
according to a return just issued, 

was 267,416 ; and although the figures A great flock of starlings, which had 
are not given, we understand that a evidently lost their bearings, descended 


over. ^ “The weight of Awake IT. goes up to 7.st. 91b. 

* 50 * for the Gup Course iSelliug H and cap t o-mon 0 w , 

A great flock of sWlingS, which had and this raises her burdeu to 7st. 91b. 
irlATit.lv lost, thfiir beariners. descended Glasgow ^ews. 


very large number of men only just on the^ town of New Eoss, in Ireland, There is no shirking the relentless 


escaped. 


the other day, and enteied the open [ logic of this. 
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“LIFE’S LITTLE IRONIES.” 

[Studies in tlie poignant manner of Mr. Thomas Hardy’s ** Satires of 
Circumstance in the April number of The Fortnightly Ilcvicw.1 

m SIX MISFYTTES, 

I. 

At the Mother-in-Law’s. 

Your son deserts me on Tuesday next,'’ 

Remarks the wife in a wailing croon ; 

“ I cannot disguise I am greatly vext 
That he should be at it again so soon; 

He only eloped with me last year, 

And the anniversary ’s not yet here.” 

I warned you once,” says the mother-in-law ; 

“ ’Tis in his blood; he is not to blame ; 

His heritage had this fatal flaw, 

For his poor dear father was just the same ; 

From the first time out, when he ran with me, 

He was always eloping with somebody. 

II. 

At the Fair. 

They meet at a fair where the hot booths steam, •, * 
The girl and her rival, muslin-gowned ; 

Says one : ‘‘ He stood me a large ice-cream: 1 '* 

And the other, “ We rode on the merry-go-round ! ” 

“ IJe patted my cheek and he pulled my hair ! ” 

He kept on pinching my arm, so there 1 ” 

A T^oman’s shadow is thrown between, 

And her breath comes sharp through the gas-jets’ reek; 

'' I.;m wife,” she says, “ to the man you mean 
Who mauled your arm and youi* hair and cheok; 

But I know that he loves me* best, and why ? 

Three nights running he blacked my eye I ” 

III. 

' . In the Lounge. 

The. peer’s heir sits on his honeymoon 
In a loud hotel with his chorus-bride. 

A gramophone grinds a rasping tune 
That tickles the page-boys. Deep inside, 

The future baron is thrilled right through, 

And “Dearest,” he says, “it sounds like you.” 

Her lips relax from the toothsome smile 
That smirks through the picture-postcard panes ; 

“I sang it,” says she; “ t used to beguile 
“ The only lover that stirred my veins. 

I married you just for your rank, old dear, 

But the song is my true love’s souvenu* ; 

I breathed it mto the gramophone 

When I hade good-bye to the First Trombone I ” 

{To he continued.) O. S. 


STORIES FOR UNCLES. 

{Bemg Extracts from the MSS. of a Six-Year Niece.) 
hlo. YI. — The Silver Horse. 

WuNCE ther wos a King he livd in a cassel bilt on a big 
rock and he had menny butlers and a hunderd housemades 
and 2 hunderd euks his arme wos the bigest in the world 
and they all had gold armer all over them and wen he 
wonted a ship he jest claped his hands and the ship kame 
Baling round to liis front dore he had won dorter and she 
was butifler than the butiflest peacock you ever sor her 
hare wos the kuUer of the sun shiny gold with red bits and 
her nose wos as strate as a stik she brushd her teeth fore 
times evry day and had creemtarts for brekfus the King 


luvd her very mutsh but he coudent get her marrid becos 
she woudent have enbody this made the King angrer than 
a gardner. 

Won morning’ the 'King cald his dorter her name ^vas 
Morel. 

Good morning Morel sed the King. 

Good morning papa sed Morel bloing her nose she 
hadent got a cold but she portended. 

I wont to tork to you bout a husben sed King Fredrick. 

0 bother husbens said Murel I wont to snees and she 

sneesd ten times riming. • j 

' Youll snees yourself away sed the King dyou cal that 
perlite. ' - . ‘ 

1 cant help it sed the gerl all your tork bout liusbens 
tikels my nose and then Ive got to snees I cal it verry 
crule of you. 

Wen the King herd this he was angrer than ever and 
flames flasht outof his eys and ferst he gots red as a tirky 
and then he gots yeller as a nqrringe. ’ * 

This is tu mutch sed the King git outof my site you 
wiked gerl no stay Ive got a w^erse punshment for you. ' 
Then King Fredrick claped his hands and loan boll 
tbire wos a ship of wor at the frunt dore. 

Take her away sed the King and ' the salers all kame . 
round Murel and tide up her* arms ahd leggs and ,stufed 
a piller in her mouth sos to stop li'ei skreems and then 
they dropt her in the bottom of the ship and s’aled away to 
Australyer or sumwher. .... 

Of korse Murel coudent do mutsh ther wer tu menny 
salers but sudnly she remberd the magic jool her fairy 
godmuther giv her, - . , 

Haha she sed 111 sune be outof this and she kep rubing 
the jool like mad at ferst nuthing hapend but then thir' 
wos a nois like a moterkar and a grate silver horse kame 
fline thru the are and seteld doun at her feet. : ‘ 

^ Ive been to your father sed the horse and I giv him a 
kick. 

Thats rite sed Murel but I hope you dident hurt him 
mutsh. : , . . . . , , 

Not mutsh sed the horse but I think hell rember it and 
not do so anuther time. 

Im sure I hope so said Murel now carre me away from 
here quick quick. 

Then she got on the horse and lie opend his wings they 
were lite blu and in a minnit Murel and the horse wer up 
in the are wher the salers coudent tufcsh them. 

They went on and on and sor ever so menny countrys 
but Murel dident see enny she liked as mutsh as her oan 
old cassel at last she told the horse to "take her bak ther 
and wen they got ther she found her father In bed - with 
grate bandidges all over his bak and ten dokters round his 
bed Ive cum bak papa she sed. ’ ' - i 

So you have sed the King now I can git better and he 
tuk orf the bandidges and sent away the dokters. 

Y7e wont tork enny more about husbens sed the King. 
But Ive found a husben said Murel and she shod the 
King her silver horse he wos standing by hisself in a 
korner luking verry proud# 

But you cant marre a horse sed the King. 

YTeel sune see bout that sed Murel so she rubed her 
magic jool and if you gess it wos a prinse or a duke youll 
be rite. •* 

So they were marrid and wen they wonted to go en where 
the prinse could alwis change hisself into a silver horse 
and take Murel on his bak and they were verry kind to pore 
people and had a famly of ten boys and ate gerls they were 
all verry butifle and evryboddy was sory when Murel dide 
fore yeers after they wer marrid the prinse lived six veers 
more. 
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EUBBER-SOLBD EUSSIANS. 

In view of the engagement of the 
famous corps de ballet of the Imperial. 
Theatres of St. Petersburg and Moscow 
for the Coronation season at the 
Bolosseum Music-hall, some personal 
details about the most illustrious 
members of the troupe should not be 
without interest to our readers. They 
have been obtained at great expense 
and no little risk by our representative, 
who has attended most of the dinner- 
dances given by the Busskiy Encyclo- 
pedicheshiy Slovar on its tour through 
Great, White, and Little Eussia. 

The ladies are headed by Mile. 
Dushenka Nosovich whose pedal presti- 
digitation places her in a class quite 
apart. She is, in the charming phrase of 
our Transatlantic cousins, a very lovely- 
appearing woman of some twenty-two 1 
summers, a fine classical scholar, and 
from her earliest childhood she has 
subsisted entirely on Koumiss, Edel- 
weiss and Standard bread made of 
ground jumping beans inoculated with 
the Bacillus Bulgaricus. She studied 
music imder Napravnik and Khanikin, 
and singing under Elinka. 


Mile. Eugenie Gherkin, who hails 
from Nijni-Novgorod, where her father 
was Professor of Experimental Toxi- 
cology, excels in the macabre style. 
Her figure is slim and willowy and she 
is famous for the size and colour of her 
eyes, which have an emerald lustre 
that is aU their own. Mile. Gherkin 
originally intended to embrace the 
literary calling, and it is rumoured that 
she has been approached with a view to 
her undertaking the editorship of The 
Times' daily Dancing Supplement. As, 
however, she has never dined at any of 
the Ency, Brit dinners, negotiations 
were reluctantly abandoned. j 

Prominent amongst the male dancers 
is the far-famed Marko Vovchok, who 
since the lamented death of Prosper 
Shevchenko has stood at the head of 
the saltatory confraternity, Vovchok, 
who is of Ugro-Pinnish descent, has 
long been hailed by experts as the 
greatest living executant of the auto- 
cephalous school of dogmatic choreo- 
graphy. He was destined for the stage 
in infancy and studied for ten years 
under Kirsha Pypin, Sviatogorskiy, 
Pososhkov and Bogdan Khmelnibskiy 
before making his debut at Pskov. 


Vovchok is a confirmed vegetarian ^ 
and deeply versed in the lore of the 
Midrash. His great recreation is 
sturgeon-fishing on the Volga. 

As a grotesque dancer Stenka 
Shusherin has no equal. It is he 
who enraptured the fastidious Erench 
critics by his rocking turns in mid-air, 
and though not yet twenty-three he 
has qualified for an old-age pension at 
thirty-five. His youth was spent 
among the Polabs and he is a great 
authority on the palatalisation of the 
Proto-Slavonic nasals. (See Ency. 
Brit.i vol. xxiii., p. 912.) He has 
already dined seventeen times with 
Dr. Hugh Chisholm, whom he pre- 
sented on the occasion of their last 
meeting with a magnificent silver- 
plated tundra. 

M. Shusherin, it may be added, is 
deeply mortified that, along with the 
Ehodes Scholars, he is unable to take 
part in the All-British Hopping week 
which will be held in Kent later in the 


Great XTnionist Triumph. 

“ Another outstanding feature of yesterday’s 
game was the referendum .’’ — Liverpool JScho, 
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' than their opponents had been. In accelerated. At last the day came 

THE POLITICS OF WIENYA. their turn they created a large batch when the final batch of commoners had 

A Pebhistoeic Peecedsnt. of new peers, to the loudly expressed .to be taken to reinforce the Govern- 

It will be news to many that in the indignation of the enemy, who hotly ment in the upper assembly; and the 

days of Atlantis there was in that condemned such methods as uncon- entire male adult population of MSnya 

remarkable continent a country called stitutional. Not only that, but by had become peers. 

Mtoya, which was at one time in a way of going one better, they doubled. The result, which ought to have been 

ilo.v i-n i-.Vip-ir fA-vonv. iilie maioritv their foreseen from the first, was eYtreinfthr 


political condition exactl^^ similar to in their favour, 


majority their 


The result, which ought to have been 
foreseen from the first, was extremely 

1 in 1 • r. 4r 


that in which we find ourselves to-day. predecessors had possessed. This, too, beautiful. Everyone was satisfied. 

fortunate land worked well for awhile; but again there The power of the hereditary element, 


Like our 


possessed two Houses of Assembly — came a change, and the original instead of being annihilated, became ■ 
the upper and hereditary, and the reformers returned to power. The first universal. At the same time the ' 
lower and elective. It was also fortu- thing they did was to make some new country had arrived at that perfect 


nate in possessing a party system ; form oi bocialism where all mer 

it is known that the peoples of ii Jl lil li llni .m,, , equal ^ As there were nc 

Atlantis were in an advanced state '^7 'IL, j, ||||)[||[|[||i'', i general elections, the party systen 

of civilisation. As our two Houses ^ died a natural death. ^ All proposec 

are at present quarrelling, so were ll|l||l i||| legislation automatically under 

those of M^nya, and for a pre- I ' ' went a referendum of the whol 

cisely similar reason ; while, to S V country ; ^ and the result invariabl] 

carry the parallel still further, ^ Xt I j 1 tallied with the vote of the Hous( 

the party 'which was temporarily ^ ' | of Lords. Dum-Dum. 

** top-dog” (as they called it in - — - 

their quaint phrase) in the lower I j ||''| mm I 1 , MY SON JOHN. 

assembly, finding themselves in a j li In llllli j j i bravest knight the sun shinei 

permanent minority in the upper |r'| 

house, had arranged to get over | |hi Wjjgmm | jg so brave as my son John ; 

the difcoulty by the creation of a | M , The lion bold, the tiger slim, 

arge n^hex of hereditary legis- | No terrors seem to have for him. 

lators oftheirownwayofthmkmg, j . | The womes which would upset m( 

thus transferring the preponder- | Don’t shake his equanimity, 

ance m that element froin their With weU-aimedsLt his game he ’( 

opponents to themselves. To the ffr ^^ ® 

British patriot of to-day a know- | he’d kiUed the lot 

if f ° E A valiant wight to look upon ! 

WithJo«ld»l.gana.ac.Lid6, 

To employ our modern termin- . y ^ ^ • 

ology of “peers ” and “peerage,” it With pirates I Ve had little truck 

is recorded that the new creation I never thought they 'd bring m 

of M^nyak peers amounted in " luck. 

number to some six hundred. ENGLISHWOMAN’S LOVE-LETTERS. i^ay son John, he loves then 

This gave a very comfortable ma- Bertie, “I’ve been having a lovely game with well, 

iority, besides allowing quite a Post Oefice set you gave me. Auntie. I’ve When black and ear-ringed like 1 

n -r • i» ^ * « rpATrTJ^xr a tjtpat. t •n»T'n?T> rr/\ Ti»*trx'T>^r ■err^TTOTn txt -d^atv ^ ^1 ^ 




AN ENGLISHWOMAN’S LOVE-LETTERS. 
Bertie, “I’ve been having a lovely game with 


form of Socialism where all men : 
are equal As there were no | 
! general elections, the party system ' 
died a natural death. All proposed ! 
legislation automatically under- 
went a referendum of the whole 
country ; and the result invariably ' 
tallied with the vote of the Housd 
of Lords. Dum-Dum. 

MY SON JOHN. 

The bravest knight the sun shines 
on 

Is not so brave as my son John ; 
The lion bold, the tiger slim, 

No terrors seem to have for him. 
The worries which would upset me 
Don’t shake his equanimity. 

W ith well-aimed shot his game he ’d 
pot 

Nor cease until he’d killed the lot. 

A valiant wight to look upon 1 
With shouldered gun and cartridge 
belt, 

A very second Eoosevelt 
Is my son John, 

With pirates I ’ve had little truck; 

I never thought they ’d bring me 
luck. 

But my son John, he loves them 
well, 


occurred, 

I know it, for I have his word. 


handsome margin for casual- taken a eeal letter to evehy house in the eoau.” 

ties, such as backsliding. The 3ow nice ! Axn wheee nin you oet all He’d face the horde if chance 

experiment was for a time, en- j ^ ocenrred, 

tirely successful. JiMore so, in- pink ribbon in your desk ! ” ^ know^ it, for I have his w^ord. 

deed, than appeared to the careless With slash and parry, cut and thrust, 

eye; for, as the giving of a peerage was peers. Not only did they treble their pre- He ’d make the beggars lick the dust, 
conditional on the payment by the vious majority but they further allowed Brave scion of a race that ’s gone I 
recipient of a large sum into what was a very considerable percentage to make A bold and burly buccaneer 
called the party chest, the Government up for the continual drain due to back- Whose eye unflinching knows no fear 
of the day found themselves provided sliding. And now we can begin to see Is my son John, 
with a considerable addition to those our way to a logical conclusion. With 

sinews of war by which they proposed each transfer of popular power the Yet I have heard of heroes too 
to keep the voters up to a conviction hereditary element of M^nya continued Who turn at times a little blue ; 
of their superior virtues. But good to increase in a kind of geometrical Of V.G.’s nonchalant and calm 
things do not last for ever. That progression, till in time there were Who ’d dare the death without a qualm 
notorious enemy of Governments, the more M^nyak peers than M^nyak Yet shiver like a jelly at 
swing of the pendulum, occurred, and commoners. As voters became fewer, The presence of the homely cat; 
a time came when the rival party owing to the elevation of so many of While others — ’tis perchance a fable — 
found themselves in office, with a great their number, most of the proletariat Eefuse to sit thirteen at table, 
majority in the lower, and an equally took to voting for the party out of A thought to muse and ponder on " 
decisive minority in the upper, house, office, in the hops of getting made When in the dark the hand I keep, 

The new Government were no less wily peers themselves on a change of And hold until he falls asleep, 

* Never mind how. Government; thus the pendulum was Of my son John. 




THE CYNIp’S TRAGEDY, 

[Cynicism, we are informed, is but of date, and optimism liaa come to 
its ovii.] 

When I was in the zenith of my youth, 

And all the world was, so to speak, my oyster, 

I asked myself the question : “ What is Truth ? 

And from her native well essayed to hoist her. 


The cynic *s had- his day, like other dogs ; 

And yet I can’t throw off that fatal manner, 
Don a new set of philosophic togs 

And wave about the optimistic banner. 


Each week with some new problem I ’d contend, 
With some new-found philosophy I ’d finnick ; 
I tried all ways of life and in the end 
I wore an eyeglass and became a cynic. 


Death sooner than disgrace ! — as someone said 
When unforeseen disaster overthrew his side, 
And, ffourishing his sword above his head, 
Unhesitatingly committed suicide. 


At orthodox beliefs I flung my glove ; 

On heresy alone I spoke a benison ; 

I scoffed at art, at politics, at love, 

At chivahry, at honour, and at Tennyson. 


But even in my end (since Eashion’s rule 

Leaves nothing else for him who disobeys her) 
I ’ll guard the best traditions of my school 
And slit my gullet with a safety-razor. 


At dinner-parties, when I aired my mind, 

The general conversation always halted ; 
Waving aside the sweets, I underlined 

Each^ comment with an almond, highly salted. 


The Craving for Sensation. 

“The carriage passenger train from Torfar to Brechin was du'ailed 
on Weinesday afternoon, but unfortunately no person was hurt.'* — 

Montroso Standccrd, 


At dances, sitting out, I played the part 
Of an uncompromising woman-hater ; 
The ladies loved to dally with a heart 
Eeputed colder than a worn-out crater. 


“The Standard Dictionaiy does not pose as an authority on ecclesi- 
astical history ; still it should not blunder to the extent of saying that 
Joan of Arc was canonized in 1904. The truth is, she was beantilied in 
April 1909, and is not yet canonized .** — The Xaverian {N.S,) 

W'e dislike these quibbling distinctions. Besides, according 
to Miss Ellaline Terhiss, Joan was always a rather 
attractive person, even when she was alive. 


They hung upon my lips to catch the gall, 

Noted my epigrams, in albums stored ’em ; 

Alas I those golden days are past recall ; 

NoWy when I speak, they simply gape with boredom. 


“Trom this flour a sweet, heavy, flat cake is made. It res inbles the 
oaken cakes so popular among Scottish peasants.” 

Zwerpool WcclS^y Mercury, 

No wonder it weighed so much. 
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THE FINISHING TOUCHES. 

The House went into Committee on 
the Parliament Bill at 2.80, with Mr, 
Emmott in the Chair. 

Mr. Boole (U., Tattenham^ Corner) 
moved an amendment to substitute the 
word ** notwithstanding ” for the word 
“ although.’* He said that the Govern- 
ment had forced this quarrel on the 
House of Lords {Oj^^osition cheers) 
contrary to the wishes of the country 
(loitd Oppositio7i cheers) t which was 
perfectly content with the present state 
of things. If this Bill became law the 
country would practically be under 
Single Chamber government. {Loud 
and prolonged 0^])osiiion cheers.) In 
these circumstances he felt it was only 
his duty as a patriotic Englishman 
{Opposition cheers) to move that the 
word “although” be deleted in favour 
j of the word “notwithstanding.” 

Mr. Asquith said that the Govern- 
ment could not accept the amendment. 

I This was the seven hundred and ninety- 
fifth amendment moved by the Oppo- 
i sition, to seventy-three of which the 
j honourable gentleman had felt it was 
j only his duty to stand godfather, 
j {Laughter.) The Government welcomed 
,j criticism, but they would not tolerate 
.['idle obstruction.^ {Loud Ministerial 
1 cheers.) 

Mr. Balpoue said that, speaking 
I as one who had sat in that House for 
! nearly forty years, he was bound to 
' say that never in the whole course of 
his Parliamentary career had he known 
an honest amendment to have been 
treated in the cavalier, the con- 
temptuously cavalier, manner in which 
this had been treated by the Prime 
Minister. {Loud Opposition cheers.) 

Mr. Crooks (Lab., Woolwich) said 
that everybody knew that the Opposi- 
tion was only out for obstruction. 
Why couldn’t they be honest about it ? 

Earl WiETEETON (U., Horsham). 
Manners ! 

Mr. Bulkie (U., Piccadilly Circus) 
thought the Parliament Bill was a 
mistake. 

Mr. Ludd (L., Paddington Baths) 
thought it wasn’t. 

Lord Huoh Cecil (U., OxfordUniver- 
sity) said that the Prime Minister had 
once again broken all his pledges. 
{Loud cries of “ Withdraw*') 

Mr. Tilby (L., Clapham Junction). 
The gentlemanly party! 

Mr. O’Callaghan (N., Killaloo) . Sure 
it ’s only the Oxforrd mannerr. 

Mr. Chiozza Money (L.,East North- 
amptonshire) rose to a point of order. 
Was the noble lord in order in accusing 
the Prime Minister of breaking his 
word ? 

The Chairman said that to make a 


serious charge against the right honour- 
able gentleman in his personal capacity 
would not be in order, but one could 
accuse a Prime Minister of anything.^ 

Lord Hugh Cecil, resuming his 
speech, said that the Opposition could 
not do less than insist upon the sub- 
stitution of the word “notwithstanding” 
for the word “ although.” 

Sir William Winks (U., Eegent’s 
Park) rose to continue the debate, and 
Mr. Asquith moved the closure. 

The Committee divided and there 
voted : 

For the closure ... 312 | 

Against 201 

Government majority ^ . Ill 
The Committee then divided on the 
amendment : 

For the amendment . . 201 

Against 312 

Government majority . Ill 

Mr. Whistle (U., Preston North 
End) moved an amendment to delete 
the word “ and.*' He said that if this 
Bill became law the country would 
to all intents be under Single Chamber 
government. The Government had 
forced this resolution on the country 
and entirely contrary to the wishes of 
the country. He had consulted with his 
friends and they had come to the con- 
clusion that it was their duty to move 
that the word “and** be deleted. {Loud 
Opposition cheers.)' 

Mr. Asquith said that the Govern- 
ment could hot accept the amendment. 

Mr. Balfour said that, speaking as 
one who had sat in that House for 
more than thirty-five years, he was 
bound to say that never in the whole 
course of his Parhamentary career had 
he known the House to be treated in 
the contumelious manner affected by 
the Prime Minister. {Lo'ud Opposition 
cheei^s.) 

Mr. Goffin (U.,Brooklands) said that 
this Bill was the beginning of the end. 

Mr. Buttery (L., Golders Green) 
ridiculed the idea that the Bill had not 
been before the country. He said that 
in 1874— 

Earl WiNTEETON. Manners I 

Mr, Buttery having resumed his 
seat, Lord Hugh Cecil rose to continue 
the debate. He said that although 
they could no longer expect the Prime 
Minister to ofcerve the ordinary 
standards of honour customary in 
polite society they did not expect him 
deliberately to deceive the House. 
{Prolonged uproar^ all the Members 
speaking at once.) 

The Chairman said that he gathered 
that the accusations of the honourable 
Member for Oxford University were 


merely academic. He appealed to Lib- 
erals to allov/ him a hearing. When the 
time came for them to be in Opposition 
they would be considerably handi- 
capped if they could not accuse the 
Government of deliberate deception. 

Lord Hugh Cecil said that the 
Opposition insisted on the omission 
of the word “ and.** 

Sir William Winks rising to con- 
tinue the debate, Mr. Asquith moved 
the closure. This was accepted, and 
the Committee then voted on the 
amendment : 

For the amendment . . 202 

Against 311 


Government majority ) . 109 

The reduction in the Go'^ernment’s 
majority was received witl|'loud and 
prolonged cheers by the Op;^sition. 

Mr. Dibbs (U., Scafell Pike) moved 
that an exclamation mark be sub- 
stituted for the full-stop at the end of 
the clause. He said that under the 
present Government the defences of 
the country were starved. {Loud Op- 
position cheers.) The country had never 
properly discussed the Parliament Bill. 
Home Eule was the first “step to the 
disintegration of the Empire. 

Mr. Asquith, on behalf of the Go- 
vernment, declined the amendment. 

Earl WiNTEETON. 'Manners 1 

Mr. Balfour said that, speaking as 
one who had sat in that House for 
nearly forty years, he \yas bound to 
say that, ne.ver in the whole course of 
his Parliamentary career, a career ex- 
tending over more than thirty-five 
years, had he known the House to be 
treated in such a — he would not say 
outrageous — such an unprecedented 
manner, as it had been on this occasion. 

Mr. Tooke (L., Chesil Beach) said 
that his constituency, at any rate, was 
in favour of the Parliament Bill. 

Lord Hugh Cecil said that among 
gentlemen, when one gentleman gave 
his word to another gentleman, it was 
customary for that word to be kept. 
In a corrupt assembly like the House 
of Commons the word gentleman was 
defined differently. J 

An Irish Member. Don’|i. you play 
with there, Hughie.’ 

Earl WiNTEETON. Manners, there, 
manners ! 

Lord Hugh Cecil, finishing his 
argument, said that the least the Prime 
Minister could do now waste substitute 
an exclamation mark for the fuE-stop. 

Sir William Winks rising to con- 
tinue the defcate, Mr. Asquith moved 
the closure. 

(A7id so on till the Corojiation.) 

A. A. M. 
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FROM OUR SEEDSMAN’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF SENSITIVE AND 

INTELLIGENT PLANTS. 



The Burglapja Creeper. Feliscooiuai. 

Holds thieves until the police arrive. Scarls away cats — barks like a dcg. 



^ AN ENDEMIC. 

[Liu^s suggested to a distracted pedagogue by 
the outbreak of Ooujunctivitis, “popularly 
miscalled Pink-eye,*’ at Osborne.] 

We kilow it well : with us the taint 
Is chronic, and I rather think I 
Can diagnose that sore complaint 
Known to the vulgar herd as “Pink- 
' eye;*’ 

Eor if the Primer, rich in terms 
And rules for guidance, only right is, 
We ’ve plenty suffering from the germs 
Of virulent Conjunctivitis. 

Indicative should indicate, 

Conjunctive should conjoin (says 
- Grammar), 


But youngsters don’t appreciate 
How diverse peto and petam are. 

No 71 regitis for “ do not rule ” 

Still supersedes ne rexeritis : 

It isn’t that the lad *s a fool ; 

He ’s touched with mild Conjunc- 
tivitis. 

The microbe of the final ut 

Spreads sickness only very few shun ; 
Obligm-plBigne wrecks anjr but 
The very toughest constitution. 

Even the Sixth are not immune : 

They, the immaculates, the mighlies, 
See on their proses lightly strewn 
Bed spots, which means Conjuncti- 
' vitis. . 


O, brimming with discoveries new, 
Science, with what delight you 'd 
thrill us. 

Could you but isolate the true 
Conjunctivitical bacillus 1 
Then, when by pathologic purge 
Our Latin convalescent quite is, 
Try Greek, and queU that deadly 
scourge, 

Congenital Optativitis. 


“Effie” in The People's Friend : — 

If nicely cocked and stewed, baked haddock 
is very good.’* 

The truth about “baked” haddock at 
last! 
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THE HUNT STEEPLECHASE SEASON. 

Sporisman {assisting Jockey wfio has been knocked out), “Stand back* please ; A little more air! and hurry up with that I 

BRANDT ! " , . ’ I 

Faint voice from Fatient, “Never mind 'bout the air,” . I 


THE OYBESIgHT. 

There was a subtle change m Archi- 
bald’s demeanour. : I have known 
Archibald since he was seven, and for 
ten years our friendship had been a 
beautiful and wondrous thing. Never 
before had the slightest shadow fallen 
between us. Since his return we were 
outwardly as good friends as ever, 
but — 1 

Archibald obviously expected some- 
thing. There was something which I 
ought to have done and had not done. 
Perhaps^ it was something I should 
have said or noticed or grasped in- 
stinctively. That I was in some way 
remiss was obvious. That Archibald 
felt disappointed in me was equally 
plain. In vain I waited to pounce 
upon the slightest elusive clue. One 
thing only I realised — ^that the mystery 
must bo solved by intuition. Our 
relations, if I had been tactless enough 
to put a direct question, could never 
have been the same again. 

Was it something which had hap- 
pened during that month in Switzerland? 


His sunburn? No, I had congratulated 
him oh that. I had inquired tenderly 
after the heights and' dimoulties of the 
mountains he had scaled ; I had noticed 
the hotel labels on his bag ; I had 
listened with adequate interest to his 
accounts of “her” and his casual 
references to the other girl; I had 
admired his snap-shots and perjured 
myself with reference to the authenti- 
city of the chamois horns. Up to this 
point I knew that I had merited his 
approval; but there was something 
else! 

The solution came from Archibald 
himself, I felt instinctively, even 
before he opened his lips, that he was 
about to tell me. “Br,” he began. 
“ Er — ah.” Then I knew he was 
going to. 

He gave me one last despairing look. 
There was stiU time for me to retrieve 
myself in his eyes. I lit my pipe 
deliberately and then confessed my- 
self beaten, “Well?” I encouraged 
him. 

“ Er — — er — ^I,” he began again, and 
then broke off into a falsetto laugh. 


“ I grew a moustache when I was in 
Switzerland.” 

I felt relieved. “ My dear old chap,” 
I cried heartily, “ how splendid I How 
simply splendid! But what on earth 
have you shaved it off again for ? ” 
Archibald regarded mo in silence for 
a full half-minute, “I haven’t.” ho 
remarked shortly. 

GELERT. 

Tested and staunch through mahy a 
changing year, | 

Gelert, his master's faithful hotuad, 
lies here. 

Humble in friendship, but in service 
proud. 

Ho gave to man whate’er his lot 
allowed ; 

And, rich in love, on each well-trusted 
friend 

Spent all his wealth and still had 
more to spend. 

Now, reft beyond the unfriendly Stygi- 
an tide, 

Eor these he yearns and has no wish 
beside, B. 0, L, 
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Asquith. »I’LL DO ANYTHING IN EBASON, MY DBAE AETHUE; BUT I WILL NOT PUT THE HOESE BEPOEE THE CAET.’ 








PARLIAMEIMT. 


D A Di I A Ml cMx di^sssed to Prime Ministeb personally, and not one of them containing a super- 

ESSENGc OF rAKLIAIYItlM I • Hence these twenty-six questions on fluous word. 

(Extracted from the Diary of Toby, M.P.^ to-day's list, a number equal to average Had Mb. G, been still with us leading 
Eoiise of Commons, Monday, April 3, aggregate addressed at single sitting the House to-day, w^e should have had j 
—173 Questions on the Paper. With to ML muster of Ministers before the twenty-six speeches, probably raising j 
accustomed supplementary interroga- Parnellites appeared on the scene, chang- by Supplementary Questions as many 
tions this means a minimum of 250. ing complexion of Question hour and miniature debates. Truly, as Sark says, j 
“Which,” as Euclid might say, “ is | much else in Parliamentary procedure. I Speech is silvern but Brevity is golden. 
oLcmril ” A R-nAm'nl feature T — 1 Business done, — Amid 


absurd.” A special feature - 
of to-day’s industry is the 
s'welling number personally 
addressed to Prime Minis- 
ter. These run up to 26, 
representing a serious tax 
upon time and attention of 
already overworked states- 
man. 

As the performance, with 
rarest exceptions absolutely 
devoid of public interest or 
service, goes forward House 
thinks gratefully of what 
Prince Arthur has done, 
if not absolutely to free it 
from the plague, at least to 
limit its extension. It was 
he, born and bred a Conser- 
vative, Leader of Conser- 
vative Party, who with bold 
hand at various times prun- 
ed and trimmed the hedge 
of parliamentary procedure. 
One result is that House, 
faced by this long list of 
personal advertisements 
printed at public expense, 
knows the worst. On stroke 
of quarter to four, Ques- 
tions, commencing to reel 
off at twenty minutes to 
three, are automatically and 
absolutely interrupted, and 
the business of the sitting 
begins. 

The putting of Questions 
is at once the cheapest and 
the most eff'ective form of 
parliamentary advertising. 
A Member may have been 
at pains to prepare a speech, 
and if he has the good for- 
tune to catch the Speaker’s 
eye he may deliver it. 
Looking over reports of 
debate in morning papers 
with desire to check any 
misapprehension on the 



murmur of sympathy and 
regret, writ ordered to issue 
for Haddingtonshire, to fill 
vacancy created by Hal- 
dane’s acceptance of peer- 
age. Apart from sorrow at 
severance of old ties of 
association, this incident of 
moving new wu~it, common 
enough in itself, comes 
home to some of us with 
awakening stroke. If Go- 
vernment could get their 
five hundred new Peers 
“ made in Germany,” as are 
sausages, Sheffield steel 
knives, and other domestic 
commodities, all would be 
well. But we know that 
many Ministerialists must, 
if things come to the worst, 
join Yiscount Haldane in 
another place, leaving ter- 
rible gaps. 

Ticesday , — House buckled 
to in Committee on Par- 
liament Bill. Engagement 
opened under fire of nine- 
hundred amendments di- 
rected against modest meas- 
ure of five clauses. Peculi- 
arity about debate as far as 
it has gone is persistent 
effox't by Opposition to dis- 
cuss a question not before 
Committee. 

The merchant, to secure his 
treasure, 

Conveys it in a borrowed 
name ; 

Euphelia serves to gi’ace my 
measure, 

But Ghloe is my real flame. 

So, whilst Opposition, 
Q from Prince Arthur down- 
L- ward, move amendments to 


tune to catch the Speaker’s THE GOOD YOUNG MEN. do, wnusB i^ppobuion, 

eye he may deliver it. “Look at the sponsors of the Bill— the Postmaster-General, the from Prince Arthur do wn- 
Looking over reports of Under-Secretary (of the Home Department), and the Solicitor- ward, move amendments to 
debate in morninff naners General. He did not believe any one of them in his most hilarious the operative clauses of the 
with desire to chet-k anv had ever l een guilty of a smile that would have been ^s- profess to discuss 

IS S I (“■■■ ^ r in 

words from Mr. Poughkeepsy,” some- Happily, in this form of encounter, ance with Standing Order 35, the 
one else got up. But if he addresses a as in others, Asqxhth is a hard nut Preamble — if there be one ; its appear- 
question to a Minister he is, unless he to crack. Some of the Questions he ance on a Public Bill is unusual and 

drifts too far down the list, bound to delegated for reply by the Minister unnecessary — is set on one side till 

be called upon, and, more especially if whose department was most closely operative clauses have been discussed, 
he seasons it with a spice of personality, concerned, and who more properly The first question put by Chahman on 
the incident will be reported verbatim, ought to have been addressed. Others going into. Committee is “ 

The best chance for such advertise- he grouped by the half-dozen, mak- Preamble be postponed.^ Thus re- 

ment, equivalent to back page of ing one answer. To all he offered un- legated to the rear, it may not 

daily or weekly paper, is when ad- 1 impeachable replies, direct and lucid, | be debated ; to be exact, should not 
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be mentioned in discussion until in due 
t’me it is reached. 

This technical disability only adds to 
concern of Members. Comfort was 
rearer to Eachel weeping for her 
children than it is to Cousin Hugh, 
Castlereagh, Cripps and others bereft 
of the company of the Preamble. Not 
quite certain that it is well with the 
child. Distrustful of dubious intention 
of its parents. This, disposition lends 
touch of comedy to. what is otherwise, 
considering its importance, dull debate. 

Business done . — ^In Committee on 
Parliament Bill 

Thursday . — In pursuance of deter- 
mination to , ayert spoliation of St. 
James's Park by any proposal to over- 


kangaroo said when it contemplated a 
somersault over the elephant's back, 
would have been no joke. 

In this conspicuous act of public 
service Wason had whole House with 
him. Forgetful of Veto Bills, Budgets, 
Home Eule and Welsh Disestablish- 
ment, Members united in determination 
to save one of the most precious pos- 
sessions bequeathed to London since 
Stuart times. Peemier, unfailingly 
shrewd reader of temper of House, early 
gave pledge that proposals of Mansion 
House Committee should not be carried 
out before they were submitted to judg- 
ment of House. This was equivalent to 
saying they were dead. St. James’s 
Park was as good as saved. 


Journalistic Candour. 

“ All apology seems due, and I have the 
greatest possible pleasure in tendering it, to a 
distinguished rowing critic, some of whose 
remarks appeared quite uuconscientiou^ly in 
these notes last Sunday and* without acknow- 
ledgment.” — ^*Follex'' in The Observer." 


From the Civil Service Stores Cat- 
alogue: — 

‘^’Iron Saucepans 347 

,, Sausai^es in tins 160 ’* 

Is this the result of displacing cab- 
horses by taxis ? 


“ Defendant . . . struck witness in the face and 
knocked off her speotailes, which were bmt on 
falling to the grouni ." — The Daily Telegra^ph. 
If they were really bent on it we can 
only congratulate them oh at last 
achieving their object. 



load it with statues, to destroy its 
simple bridge, to build highways broad 
or narrow athwart its bosky dells, 
Committee of Members who have taken 
I matter in hand summoned to meet 
; this evening. Gathering unnecessary 
since victory is already won. Man- 
sion House Committee responsible for 
threatened vandalism have capitulated. 
Scheme is abandoned. 

Have hazy notion of reading some- 
where — was it in Ti t Bits ? — how in days 
of old a patriot threw his body athwart 
the chariot of captain of invading host 
and^ so tipped it and him over con- 
venient precipice. In equally lofty spirit 
Cathcabt Wason laid his full length 
across roadway Lokd Mayoe’s coach 
w-as expected to pass, with its Com- 
mittee and its Scheme. Had it con- 
tinued its journey it must have passed 
o\er his body, and that, as the 


That is no reason why a memorial 
which the nation desires to see erected 
to the honour of a great King should 
not find a place in the scenes that he 
loved so well. 

Like Popkin in one of Dizzy’s early 
i speeches, like General Tedchu at the 
siege of Paris, the Membee foe Saek 
has his plan. Why not set it up in 
the Green Park, in the broad thorough- 
fare at present uselessly confined to 
foot-passengers, and convert this into 
a carriage highway? The monument 
would be seen of all men, whilst a 


‘*At a meeting of the Tynemouth Junior 
Unionist Association, Mr. Joseph Knowles, the 
secretary, was speaking of the advisability of 
organising the ladies of the honugli. “We 
should embrace the ladies,’ he said seriously, 
and an uproarious shout of approval greeted his 
sentiments. Of coii^ se, Mr. Ejiowles was speak- 
ing figuratively .” — Newcastle Journal. 

We are not sure that “figuratively** 
makes things much better for Mr. 
Knowles, but it freshens up an old 
jest. 


carriage drive connecting the 


of Constitution Hill with Piccadilly 
I would be an immense boon to busy 
i Londoners. 

First Commissioner and his col- 
leagues on Memorial Committee might 
think this over. 

Business done . — Committee of Supply. 


From a report in The Hampshire 
Observer of a public meefing of the 
inhabitants of Old Alresford : — 

“Mr.^ E. Broad then proposed that the 
Coronation be celebrated on the same lines as 
that of the late King, viz., by festivities and 
general rejoicing. On being put to the meeting 
this was carried unanimously. The question’ of * 
the actual day was then considered. After 
some discussion Mr. Mills proposed the 22iid 
J une — Coronation Day. ” 

Old Alresford is full of bright ideas. 
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PENELOPE’S STORY. 

‘‘1 HAVE just -written a wonderful 
story,” wrote Penelope, and I want 
you to criticise it for me. 1 was going 
to send it to you, but haven't an en- 
velope that will take it. So come to tea 
on Tuesday, and you can read it here.” 

“If you haven't an envelope that 
will fit your story,” I replied, “ you 
should write a story that will fit your 
envelope. However, I 'll come.” 

I found Penelope in the cupboard 
she is pleased to call her study, sitting 
in the one armchair that could be 
coaxed into the den and in an obvi- 
ously rehearsed attitude. At the 
moment of my entry she was writhing, 
it was made to appear, in the throes 
of incipient inspiration. 

“ So glad you could come,” she said. 
“Now have something to eat, and then 
you can read the story. Only don’t 
take too long over your tea. I ’m sure 
you ’ll like it.” 

“I’m certain I shall,” I replied. 

“ Fortunately I had a light lunch.” 

“ I meant the story. Sugar ? ” 

“Several. What delicious sand- 
wiches!” 

Penelope, who took nothing herself, 
eyed every morsel I ate with impatience. 
“Finished?” she asked, when I had 
had but three sandwiches. 

I dislike being hurried over my food ; 
besides, I really was hungry, and there 
were buttered buns and cherry-cake to 
come. So I mnnchedresolutely on, until 
Penelope was on the verge of tears. 

“What a pig you are!” she ex- 
claimed. “ Pass me oue of those 
buns.” 

I passed the dish in injured silence, 
had another cup of tea and a slice of 
cake, and then heaved a sigh of satis- 
faction. Penelope hailed the move- 
ment with undisguised relief. “Now 
for the story,” she said, as she took a 
pile of smudged and blotted paper out 
of a drawer and put the pages in order. 
“ Here it is, and here ’s a blue pencil 
for you.” 

“ Why a blue pencil ? ” I asked. 

“You must have a blue pencil to 
make the alterations. All the best 
editors use them.” 

“But I never can v/rite with a blue 
pencil,” I protested. “ Besides, they 're 
so unpleasant to lick.” 

She threw the implement with a 
gesture of contempt into the waste- 
paper basket and handed me the 
manuscript. Penelope’s writing is evil 
enough at the best of times, but here 
there was hardly a sentence that had 
not been crossed out and re-written — 
some of them several times over. The 
whole thing was a nightmare palimp- 
sest. 1 










H 






Tourist {ai Irish hotel). “You seem TmEB, Pat?” 

Waiter. “Yiss, Soer. Up very early this morking— hale>i^ast six!” 
Tourist. “I don’t call half-past six early !” 

Waiter {quickly). “Well, half-past five, thin!” 


“ Supposing,” I suggested politely, 
“ you were to read it to me instead ; I 
could get the hang of the thing better. 
Or, better still, supposing you were to 
begin with an outline of the plot.” 

“ If you like. WeU, it ’s all about 
the struggle between two men for the 
love of a girl. Do you like it ? ” 

“ It sounds fresh,” I said. 

“Well, listen. The hero’s name is 
Jasper Lascelles, and the villain is 
Dick Ferrers.” 

“Good heavens!” I cried. “That 


will never do. No hero is ever called 
Jasper, and no Dick could possibly 
be a villain — not in a story. You 
must make it the other way about,” 

“ But why ? ” asked Penelope, 

“ It ’s one of the laws of literature. 
No magazine would accept your story 
if you trified with tradition like that. 
You’ll be telling me next that your | 
hero is dark-complexioned and your 
villain curly-haired and Saxon.” 

“Well, why shouldn’t they be? I 
like dark men and I hate curly Saxon 
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hair. And I like the name Jasper 
and I hate Dick. So there/' 

When Penelope clinches a statement 
with “ So there,” it^ is useless to argue 
the matter fmrther. Meekly enough I 
invited her to continue her synopsis. 

‘^The heroine/ \ she resumed, “is 
Carmencita Delafontaine. Both her 
parents died when /she was a child. 
Her mother was . an Italian opera- 
singer and her father an Enghsh artist 
of Huguenot extraction. Their mar- 
riage was a very romantic one. While 
sketching one day in Venice, Maurice 
Delafontaine — that's the father; he 
was really a great artist, but was not 
properly appreciated until after his 
death. " He used to have awful rows 
wdth the critics, and w’rote very clever 
sarcastic letters about them to the 
papers; so of course that made them 
all the more bitter against him. And 
he wouldn’t sell any of his pictures, 
but left them all to Carmencita when 
he died of a broken heart a few months 
after his wife's death. And the pic- 
tures came to be worth thousands of 
pounds each, and Christies went 
down on their knees to Carmencita to 
sell them, but she wouldn’t, because 
she ’worshipped her father’s memory 
and was very strong-minded and wrote 
stories at ten guineas a thousand words. 
Do you like it ? ” 

5 made a non-committal gurgle. 

‘1“ I thought you would. Well, I was 
telling you about the romantic way in 
which Carmencita’s parents got mar- 
ried.- He was sketching one day from 
a gondola which was moored to the 
wall of an old castle when he heard a 
most exquisite voice singing the what- 
d’you-call-it from Traviata, The voice 
came from a window right above him, 
and he was so entranced that he 
climbed up the wall ” 

“Fortunately there happened to be 
a rope - ladder suspended from the 
window,” I suggested. 

“ Oh, something of the sort ; or else 
he clambered up the ivy. Do they 
have ivy in Venice ? Find out for me, 
will you ? However, he got on to the 
window-ledge, and just as the singer 
had finished he chimed in with the 
tenor’s part. He had a naturally fine 
baritone voice ” 

“ Baritone ? ” I inquired. 

“Oh, well, it must have been the 
baritone’s part he sang. He certainly 
was a baritone, because he had an 
auburn beard, and it needn’t have been 
the thing from Traviata, but something 
from something else. You mustn’t 
worry about these trivial points just 
now ; the main thing is the plot.” 

“ Y^, the main thing is the plot,” I 
assented. “Suppose yon drop Oar- 


mencita’s parents for the present and 
come to it. What ’s the story all 
about ? ” 

“I’m telling you: you can’t gain a 
proper impression of Carmencita’s ex- 
traordinary character unless you know 
something about her parents and her 
upbringing. She was educated on 
entirely novel lines. Until she w^as 
seventeen — — ” 

“ No, no,” I insisted firmly ; “ I want 
the plot, and nothing but the plot. 
What about Jasper and Dick ? ” 

“I was coming to them. Jasper 
Lascelles is the editor of the magazine 
that takes Carmencita’s stories, and fell 
in love with her, long before he had 
ever seen her, through reading her 
manuscripts. Dick Ferrers had the 
education of a gentleman, but chose to 
become an art-dealer, and makes love 
to Carmencita in order to obtain pos- 
session of her father’s pictures, which 
are worth millions. Now you see how 
necessary the other part is.” ’ 

“ Yes ; but wliat do the rivals do ? 
What of their struggle? - • * 

. “ Well, that 's as" far as I ’ve got at 
present. I haven’t quite thought out 
the rest of ^ the plot, except that 
Jasper; of course, marries ‘ Carmen- 
cita in the end, after a misunder- 
standing, because Dick had prompted 
Carmencita to send in a story under 
an assumed name, and Jasper had 
rejected it. Only it wasn’t really his 
fault, because Dick had altered it before 
it reached him, making it bad grammar 
and not quite the kind of story a nice 
girl would write. It ’s just here that I 
want your help. But of course you 
must read the whole thing first, so as 
to know exactly the sort of ghi Car- 
mencita is, and then you can suggest 
the best way to work out the plot.” 

“I’m fearfully sorry,” I said, “but 
I haven’t time to read it now ; I 'm 
expected home to dinner. What I 
should suggest is that you finish it off 
on your own lines, have it typed, and 
then send it on to me, and I may be 
able to make a few suggestions.” 

“Well, I don’t think you ’re very 
helpful ; besides, it costs such a lot to 
get things typed. But if you really 
like the story I suppose it ’s worth 
while. 1 11 send it on in a day or two.” 

It was over a fortnight before I 
received an untidy brown-paper parcel 
from Penelope. On opening it I found 
the manuscript in the very self-same 
state of disreputability that had so 
repelled me on the occasion of my 
visit, together with a note in Penelope’s 
most impossible scrawl. 

“I’m afraid,” she wrote, “that I 
shan’t be able to find time to finish off 
the story, as I have just joined some 


ducky art-classes. So let ’s corroborate 
over the story. You finish ifc and send 
it somewhere, and well halve the 
profits.” 

But I make it a rule never, to 
“ corroborate ”—^even with so versatile 
a creature as Penelope. 


MOMUS AND PLASTEE. 

[Mr. J. M. Barrie’s gift of a bronze statue 
of Peter Pan to Kensington Gardens has had 
some amusing results.] 

Mb. G. B. Shaw has arranged with 
M. Eodin for a nude mammoth. statue 
of himself, accompanied by a pigmy 
Shakspearb, to be ’ erected . opposite 
whatever site is chosen for the Shak- 
SPEAEE memorial, in honour of Man 
and Superman. 

'■ Mr. Galsworthy has commissioned 
Mr. Epstein, the sculptor of the charm- 
ing and sprightly figures on the fa 9 ade 
at the corner of the Strand and Agar ^ 
Street, to make a gigantic- statue of 
Welcome, which is to be erected just 
inside the gates of Holloway Castle, 
with replicas at the entrance of gaols ' 
all over the country, in commemoration 
of The Silver Eoa: and Justice. 

,In order to mark the prosperous 
renaissance of the British drama at 
Drury Lane, a statue of M. Poiret, 
the inventor of the harem skirt, is to 
be placed in the foyer of that theatre. 

Sir Arthur Pinero has arranged for 
the great success of his latter-day, 
dramatic career to be memorialised for 
all time by a colossal statuary group 
which will be erected in the centre of 
the road immediately in front of the 
Garrick Club. The subject is Lindley 
Murray between Comedy and Tragedy, 
j Sir Herbert Beerbohm Tree has 
arranged with Mr. Derwent Wood, 
A.E.A., to make a more than life-size 
statue of himself for erection in the 
centre of Leicester Square as a 
memorial of the success of certain 
Shakespearean revivals at His Majesty's 
Theatre. The first plaster sketch was 
so impressionistic that, according to a 
witty critic, “You could not see the 
Tree for the Wood ; ” but this defect 
has now been removed, and the great 
actor-manager promises to dominate 
the whole Square. 

As a mark of the favour with which 
The Quaker Girl has been received at 
the Adelphi, Mr. George Edwardes 
will unveil a statue of George Fox to 
be erected at Boumville, 


“It was a feminine sightseer who left her 
hotel in a taxicab .’* — London Opinion, 

Just like a woman. Still she could 
always get it back from Scotland Yard. 
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THE OBSTRUCTEE OE 
TEAEEIO. 

It was a windy day and I 
was principally concerned with 
trying to keep my hat on: 
therefore it was not until the 
West Highland terrier had 
wound himself round my legs 
with the cunning and precision 
of an American holas that i 
quite realized what was happen- 
ing. Then I looked up and saw 
Miss Wilkinson at the other 
end of the lariat. “ Oh, it ’s you, 
is it? ” I said. “ Do you think } ^ ^ ^ 
it quite nice to entrap single 
young men in this manner?” 

“ I ’m so sorry,” she explained, ^ — 

“he to ill do it; you’re the third this 
morning, and the last was a police- 
man. Are you going this way ? 
You might come home and lunch 
with us.” 

“ Well, I wasn’t, you know,” I said ; | 
“but since you have roped me in, I 
may as well go quietly to the stockade. 
What ’s his name ? ” 

“ Alan Breck Stewait,” she replied 
as I disentangled myself, “Breck for 
short.” 

“ I see ; Breck, Breck, Breck, like that 
poem of Tennyso^n’s. What you ought 
really to do with a puppy that hasn’t 
learnt to follow is to put him on a 








LIKE TO LIKE. 

little wheeled trolley, with his paws 1 
fastened down firmly, and drag him | 
along. Then he would get the hang 
of the thing, you know,” 

At this point we cast anchor suddenly 
round the base of a lamp-post. ^ 
j “ It ’s so silly of him,” said Miss 
Wilkinson ; “ he never can see that he 
must go back the w'ay he came; he 
always will tiy to get romid the other 
side.” 

“ It is a case for firmness,” I declared; 
“ leave him to me a moment. First of 
all I amgoingtoholdhimupbythetail.” 

“ Why ? ” she asked. 

“ Well, it shows whether he ’s well- 


bred to begin with ; if not, of ■ 
course his eyes would drop out. I 
And, secondly, it makes the 
]>lood rush to the head, thereby | 
enhancing the mental faculties. 1 
Now I’m going to take him ■ 
ofi the lead, and speak to him ; 
quietly but distinctly.” 

Eeplaced upon the pavement, 
Alan "Breck &ewart looked up ; 
at us with eyes that positively , 
. beamed with docile intelligence. ' 
For some minutes after he trot- i 
^ ted quietly to heel, meditating 
“It’s no use, really,” said 
Miss Wilkinson, “ he ’s certain 
to do something stupid ; we ’ve 
lost him twice ahready and had 

to pay two guineas reward. 

He’s quite a well-known contributor 
to the papers,” 

At this point the adventm^er espied a 
sparrow in the middle of the road, and 
cantered briskly towards it with that 
peculiar slantwise action of his hind- 
quarters which he appears to think suits 
his style of beauty. At the same moment 
a huge touring-car came up the road, 
and jerked itself out of forty miles an 
hour with a wrench that must have 
. taken a month’s wear out of the tyres. 

: It just managed to stop about a foot 
in front of Alan Breck, who, standing 
unperturbed on the spot where he 
•'’had confidently marked his sparrow, 
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seemed puzzled but not annoyed. He j 
sniffed the front of the car and trotted 
slowly back to us. Meanwhile the 
chaufeur was saying things softly to 
himself about dogs in general and 
Alan Breck in particular — things that 
reflected on the Scotchman’s character 
and pride of pedigree. IIo also seemed 
to believe in a future life for animals. 
I apologised, and we put Alan Breck on 
the lead again. His bag for the rest 
of the way consisted of an errand-boy, 
a perambulator, his own front-paws 
(three times), and two ladies who, 
owing to the curious conformation of 
their skirfcs, seemed to have some 
difficulty in walking as it was. Each 
time Alan Breck looked up patiently 
and asked to be unwound. He had a 
good appetite for his puppy biscuit at 
lunch and, after thoroughly testing the 
china plate with his tongue to see 
j whether leadless glaze had been em- 
I ployed, lay down with a sigh in front 
i of the fire, probably to compose a new 
1 Scotch reel. 


\ THE GEUMBLEES’ COENEE. 

I Le Matin has established a column 
in which all kinds of grievances may 
be stated. Mr. Punch adopts the idea 
for his oym dissatisfied countrymen. 

Mr. Lansbuey, M.P., wTites: “ There 
is no scandal to compare with the 
waste of time and energy in the House 
of Commons. I recently made a care- 

i fill analysis of a day’s proceedings, and 
I found that, of the seven hours occupied 
in speeches, hvo hours twenty- five 
minutes were given to idle forms of 
courtesy. Such a phrase as “Honour- 
able Member for So-and-so ” makes me 
mad. Hone of us think other Members 
honourable, and the sooner we cease 
to pretend that w'e do the better for 
England.^ The way to refer to another 
Member is by his surname only. I am 
plain Lansbuey, and I expect others to 
be the same. Again there is the absurd 
tradition of catching the Speaker’s eye. 
Every man should have as much right 
to speak as another, and should not 
have to wait to be called. In short, 
the House is not a place of legislation 
at all, but a museum of medisevalism. 
Coming now to the third, and perhaps 
worst scandal, I refer to the President 

OF THE Local Go vernmentBoard ’ ’ 

[Not here. Ed. Punch.] 

Mr. Jay Penn wTites: “I wish to 
protest with all my power against the 
modern practice of allowing publishers 
in their advertisements to eulogise their 
books. That privilege belongs to the 
reviewer and the reader, and to them 
alone. Publishers’ advertisements be- 
come more disgusting every day. Each 
new'- book is a classic and a miracle, 


until don’t know where we are, 
and the conscientious literary man who 
chances to have a publisher of decent 
restraint is lost.” 

Mr. B. Punter vTifces : “A most 
unsatisfactory state of things which 
needs careful legislation is the irre- 
sponsibility of the Press. There are a 
number of "papers, each assuming great 
authority and each making money by 
this authority, which are permitted 
by an apathetic and cynical Govern- 
ment to mislead exactly as they like. 
I will give 3’ou an example — racing 
tips. With one or two exceptions all 
our morning and evening papers offer 
their readers advice as to the horses 
that will win. And how often are they 
right? Almost never. Yet all do it 
and make money by it. ^ Take, for 
example, the Grand National, recently 
run. Had I taken the advice of the 
seven daily papers wiiich I read I 
should have backed seven horses not 
one of which reached the ] 30 st at all. 
Is not this an abuse ? And an indefen- 
sible one ? I think so.” 

Mr. Lowther Beidger writes : 
“Can nothing be dene to combat the 
confusion which arises from two public 
men being allowed to bear the same, 
or practically ' the same, name. For 
many years Mr. Lloyd George was 
allowed to enjoy the possession of this 
combination undisturbed. But no^v on 
the Unionist benches there sits a 
Member who has turned the Chan- 
cellor OF THE Exchequer’s name 
upside down — I refer to Mr. George 
Lloyd. Unless this evil precedent is 
dealt with in summary fashion we may 
expect such further enormities as tbs 
appropriation of the names Churchill 
Winston, Harcourt Lewis, and Buxton 
Sydney by the rank and file of the 
Opposition.” 

“An Indignant Father ” writes from 
Hyde Park Gardens : “ When I was a 
boy I, like most of my contemperarios, 
suffered from the measles. But I did 
so on the strict understanding that 
there should be no recurrence of the 
complaint ; and this agreement, for 
which our family doctor went bail, has 
been strictly kept. For some thirty- 
eight years I have enjoyed a perfect 
immunity from this disorder. But 
now mark the difference. My son, 
aged fifteen, has had measles three 
times running in three successive 
years, and the doctor at his school 
— a very expensive public school — 
has I'efused to guarantee that he will 
not have it again. Apart from the 
serious expense in which I have been 
involved, this state of affairs casts a 
lurid light on our vaunted progress 
in bacteriological research. Whenwe 
knew nothing about bacilli they "were 


relatively harmless ; now that we have 
I identified and named them, they dis- 
play a revolting virulence.” 

Professor W. A. S. Hewins writes : 
“ It grieves me to have to record the 
painful fact that at all the instrumental 
concerts held during the All-British 
: shopping week no effort was made to 
dispense with the French horn ; w-orse 
still, that during the same period the 
native worth of the tenor oboe was 
still disguised under the gallicised title 
of the cor anglais.'' 

THE POET’S EESOLYE, 

Lo ! the woods to life awaken ; 

Spears of green commence to sprout ; 
Dormice, irom their trances shaken, 
Simple nourishment have taken 
Through the snout. 

’Tis the Spring, and all the strikers 
Of the heaven-descended lyre, 
Padders of the hoof and bikers 
Chant the open road : their ichor ’s 
Filled with fire. 

Only I have sworn by Hades, 

Olympus’ snow-crowned peak, 

By Damascus and by Gades 
(Taking care, of course, no ladies 
Heard me speak) ; — 

Sworn that though the flowers invoke us 
Flaming from the bulbs that hiss 
(Tennyson contains the locus 
Glassicus about the crocus 
Doing this) ; — 

Though the air with myriad voices 
Cries aloud, “ The chains are gone ! ” 
Though in dells, where Pan rejoices, 
Youthful herdsmen with their choices 
Carry on ; 

Though the forked hoof of satyr 
Treads the turf and fauns are seen ; 
Though the West winds rise and scatter 
Golf -balls which should plump like batter 
On the green ; 

I have sworn, I say (0 printer, 

Mark it as the type you fix), 

By the Queen who dies in winter, 

By her spouse, and by the inter- 
Circling Styx, 

Though ten thousand lyres are thrum- 
ming, 

Not one syllable to sing 
On that threadbare, soul-benumbing. 
Played-out topic of the coming 

Of the Spring ! Evoe. 

“Fligli Class English Gentlemans butter 
■with London e St.-Peterhurg experience seeks 
position, highest refei'en^es (speaks French).” 

Advt . in Vreinya ” 

Good. Now he must try English. 
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HOLMES TEDTH. 

It was a little Circular 
(Marked “ Confidential ” too) 
Containing information 
Painful, perhaps, but true. 

But someone treacherously let 
The cat out of the bag, 

Which caused of late at Question time 
A most unholy “ rag.” 

It was a little Minister 
Whose speech was one long cry : 
“Please, Sir, I never did it; 

Please, Sir, it wasn’t I. 

Please, Sir, it w^’as another boy 
Who ought to bear the blame, 

But he ’s no longer with us — 
Holmes, please, Sir, is his name.” 

It was the democratic press 
That, in the following days, 
Bedaubed the little Minister 
With its most fulsome praise, 

For nobly disavowing 
The obscurantist creed 
Embodied in the contents 
Of this pernicious screed. 

It was, if I may put it 
In language bald and brief, 

The story of an honest man 
Imperilled by a thief, 


And thrown instanter to the W’olves 
By a disloyal chief. 

In whom extremists still profess 
Their unimpaired belief. 


THE TIME AND THE PLACE. 

Tj^on THE CoEONATiON. — To Let in 
W estminster, handsomely furnished 
Flat, from which the sounds of the 
crowd, cheering, &c., can distinctly be 
heard, provided that the wind is in 
the right direction. For month, 80 
guineas. For Coronation Day, 20 
guineas. 

"CloR THE Coronation. — Seats are now 
being fitted up on the top of the 
Nelson and Duke of York columns. 
Enequalled bird’s-ey^e view of the pro- 
cession. Everything visible except the 
interior of the Abbey. Prices from 
5 to 50 guineas. Book early. — The 
Summit Syndicate Ltd. 

'PoR THE Coronation, — Magnificent 
stand is now in course of construc- 
tion opposite the City Temple in case 
plans should he aUei^ed and the Corona- 
tion he held there. One never knows. 
Seating for 5,000 from 10 shillings. 
Excellent view guaranteed. 


Tj^OR THE Coronation. — ^To Let, for 
the summer, Old-WoiidEesidence, 
near Leeds. Four reception rooms, 
fourteen bedrooms, garage, billiard 
room, offices, &c. Within two miles 
of station, which is icithin 4 hours' 
journey of Westminster Ahhey. Per 
month, 100 guineas. Bargain. 

■jPoR THE Coronation. — For Sale, Job 
^ Lot, xA.merican Flags, suitable for 
decoration of private houses. WTiat 
offers ? 

■jPoR THE Coronation. — Stilts of all 
sizes for obtaining good view 
above the heads of the crowd. From a 
guinea a pair. As used in the Landes — 
very practical. — Apply Messrs. Tich & 
Shorter. 

TpOR THE Coronation. — A few seats 
still remaining in the ' Fleet of 
Tethered Balloons which will hover 
above the Abbey during the day. 
Price, including binoculars, champagne 
lunch and insurance ticket, 30 guineas. 
Apply, Enterprise IJnltd. 


“Hat, large, bui’nt straw, trimmed broad 
satin ribbon, pink roses, 5s. 6d. ; age 19.” 

' Aclxt. m Tke LadyS^ 

We prefer them newer. 
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is sketched lightly, but with a sure hand. One or two of [ 
r\iio ber people make palpable pretence of being drawn from 

OUR BOOKING OFFICE. actual models, and Mr. Someeset Maugham may Lave a 

(By 2Ir. Punch's Staff of Learned Clerks.) -word to say about that. 

Mr Tohn TrEVFN’i can see no good in a Eadical anJ. By her title she means the point beyond which the strong 
poMcs hein- as thev are, is without hope. Casting his silent Mrshand vviE not go m Ins tolerance of he ; 

?tudeS’s nfnra generation or two ahead, he has no But Mrs. I^veeson has her own ‘‘limit, and i she ^ 

Sidtv n picturfng an England devoted to hedonist had followed the dm ates of temperament she would have ^ 

SS -iven over to blind worship of its players, drawn the line on this side of serious developments mstcal , 

Ssin« violence, robbery and free love, slaughtering the of boldly grasping the fringe of tragedy, as she does towards , 
o. ii. oli (in nhicl. d on, tb. ..tlor the end. Here, I toK, .n to n.gM nllort to nvog pW, ^ 

.-VV1VT /vrvvv V 1 — ^ _ . ! 


has any confidence), stage- - 
managed by an alien ad- 
venturer and eventually 
leased to Japan, with no 
condition save the prompt 
payment of a fat premium 
on the lease. There is un- 
dbrdjtediy something in the 
author’s point, but bis ex- 
aggeration could only have 
1)een excused by satire, and 
Thd llekjn of ihe Saints 
(Alston Rivers), being 
unrelieved by the grace oi ; 
liumour or any sense of the j 
ridiculous, is not that. To ! 
show the climax of Female 
Suffrage attained in the ad- 
vancement of a low- class 
virago, ** usually chewing a 
cigar end,” to the bishopric 
of Exet:r is mere buifooiiery. 

A logical exposition of the 
possible end of modern ten- 
dencies might have been un- 
dertaken on -these lines, but 
this book, a realistic novel of 
the future, cannot- seriously 
pretend even, to logic. The 
naiTative is^^aphic and the 
excitement is well main- 
tained, but the moral of it 
all, upcfii’ which the Preface; 
insists, is not convincing. I 
am Or bit of a Tcny myself, 
but I am left comfortably 
sure that things are not so 


TOWN HALL 
SALE 

WORK 

-? n' 

vvi •• 

VhM 

11/ A»w •««. 'Pairfeic.N 


Coi'je' 


able. Her earlier Immour, 
with its appetising savour as 
of orange bitters, did noi quit 3 
carry me over this piece of 
resistance. 

If you anticipate anon 
A journey in a train, 
Purchase Eliza, Getting On 
(Cassell), by Baeev Pain. 

’Twill smile away the liino, 
and you, . • . ‘ 
Grateful for that, Will not 
Too cidtically probe into 
The characters and plot. 


There is something wrong 
about the construction of . 
The^ Lady of the Bmigalow , 
(Stanley Paul). If Miss 
Evelyn ^ Everett-Geekn c 
were to tell her stoy to a 
jury of British matrons; tboy 
would, I am inclined" do 
think, smile it out of court. 
They might pass the ’ sable- * , 
silver with which lahj^' 
Veronica Glenalva disguise.! ^ 
the rich corn and bron. e- ^ 
colour of her -gold ulecks iun. 




all, upcfii’ which the Preface; IlMliir wlPIfW 1111-13 order to carry out her scheme, 

insists, is not convincing. I * revenge on the famous: 

am a bit of a Tory myself, ii tmmllm ^ traveller who bad prevented' 

but I am left comfortably \ / ^ from marrying another^ 

sure that things are not so 3li ' 3 “ explorer wdio happened also 

bad as all that. to be a scoundrel. ^ But they: 

1 -i L W would surely jib at the net- 

H u m o u r comes more Ilf work ’ of vvTinkles with wb ich ; 

easily to Mrs. Leverson “Lumme! Fancy bu.yinc it !! ” covered her face, and. 

than to most women-WTiters. ^-1 — 1 ^ 1— ^ still more (I speak as a man) 

Never too subtle, and sometimes, perhaps, a little too i at the mysterious removable jDads, inflated with air, whi^h 
easy, it coioui*s her w’ork with a very natural gaiety, gave her the bust and figure of a buxom Juno ‘'of sixty, 
But she cannot always keep her own peisonality out in place of her own ‘‘admirable slenderness.” And even if 
of the dialogue; as when the adoring flapper says of her they allowed the possibility of the wig and the wrinkles 
liaby Guardsman: “Oh! the jolly way he has of saying and the pneumatic pads, and admitted that by their 
‘ Righto * and ‘ You ’re all light.’ ” I am confident that aid a slim young girl might day by day for weeks malie 
the flapper thought it, but I am equally confident that a number of people, some of whom knew her quite well, 
she would never have said it. So Mrs. Leverson says it for take her for a stout old woman, an imaginary cousin ot' 
lier. In this new book, ThcLimit (Grant Richards), one the noble -house of the Glenalvas, they would be^ troubled 
recognises tbo pleasant nwt about the golden-haired lady by the reflection that someone would ' inevitably have 
who darkened her locks at the roots ; and I am glad that looked her up in Deh'ctL xAhd then her wdiole scheme 
the author has at last embodied in print a repartee of her would have fallen to the ground. The next time that Miss 
own from long ago that deserved to be enshrined. She BypRETT-'GREEN wishes one of her heroines to bowl out the 
does not attempt to analyse her characuors very closely, but public, I should recommend her to set the field in more 
she can seiiae a rapid impression of a type. Her ,A\merican; orthodox fashion, and, above all, not to hamper her with 
for instance, who is anxious to be very English and good form, “ pads ” in the wrong place. 
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ster Hall, A great deal of mystery 
CHARIVARI A- attaches to the subsequent movements THE SMAET SET. 

The position of poor Mulai Hafid of the head.” How Animals may get into It. 

is certainly one that calls for our sym- ^ [‘‘Hotses. — A Pair of remarkably liaodsome 

pathy. His capital is invested, but A strange phenomenon is reported Brown Geldings with quality, fast, •s^itli high 
brings him in no income. from the Criterion Theatre. Bahy Mine ^-ction ; perfect manners.” — Advt'\ 

^ is developing Into a Gold Mine. Ip domestic animals do not increase 

Lord Haldane’s statement, in the -.j.* the attractions of their manners and 

debate on Lord Eoberts^s motion, Our prisoners would appear to be appearance, it is now their own fault, 
that he beheved in standing up for strangely lacking in the valuable quality How to Neigh Correctly. In 
our rights, has, we hear, given grave of tact. An official report has been Twelve Easy Lessons. — We teach 
offence to many members of his party, issued, giving a list of their favourite you so that you may converse on an 


The evil influence of the ■ 
House of Lords is no doubt 
responsible for such a Jingo 

sentiment. 

' 

Now that the Executive 
Committee of the King 
Edward* Memorial have 
decided not to destroy the ! 
bridge in St. James’s Park, 
might we point out the in- 
disputable claims of Charing 
Cross Bridge to their atten- 
tion? 

A “Messing Adviser,” it 
is announced, is to be ap- 
pointed at the War Office. 
We suppose this is neces- 
sary. But surely they have 
had this kind of thing 
before. 

The War Office has now 
ordered that in future all 
horses purchased for the 
Army shall have their Army 
numbers tattooed on their 
glims instead of being 
branded on their hoofs. 
This won’t be much of an 
ordeal for the horse which 
is merely No. 1, but what 
of the poor brute which is, 
say. No. 10001 ? 









- equality with the thorough- 
jbred. Address, Training Col- 
[ lege for Animals, Holloway 
j (Horse Voice Department). 

I Butchers and Bakers’ 
‘Nags, Carthorses, etc. — 
j Would you like to improve 
! your position, to rise to 
higher levels ? Then learn 
Depoitment as we teach it. 
Your manners may be im- 
possible; but do not des- 
pair, we can cure you. A 
bus horse writes to us : 
“Three years ago I con- 
sidered myself fortunate to 
be drawing the Liverpool 
Street — Putney bus. I am 
now ridden in the Eow and 
know some of the smartest 
hacks in town.” 

Will you give us a trial? 
Trot round at once to the 
Training College for Ani- 
mals. 

Whole Meal Fodder. — 
Neigh for it, and see that 
you get it! It was this 
fodder which made your 
grandsires, the old Mail 
horses, able to do their 
work. List of Mews where 
the Standard Fodder may 
be obtained sent on appli- 
cation. Endorsed by the 


We are not surprised to Customer “Have you anv eelsT* ^naorsea 

■hoo-p ovo Fishmonger. “Yes, Hadam. What quantity would you require?” iviare oi^acKney. 

growh^gm favour as cha^ff- rs?— . Snom-The Smith Shoe 

eurs. Experience shows is unequalled for style and 

that they are less likely than others books. Not a single volume by the ■ fit. Are you among the smart gees 
to lose their heads on kiUing their man. Home Secretary figures in this list. | who wear it ? 


Hamlet without the Ghost again, 
Messrs. Constable have just published 
a book entitled “ Shepherds of Britain,” 
but it does not contain a word about 
Mr. Churchill’s. 

The Express draws attention to a 
remarkable case of suspended anima- 
tion. “In 1661,” our contemporary 
tells us, “ the remains [of Oliver Crom- 
well] were disinterred by order of 
, Parliament, the body being hung on 
the gallows at Tyburn, and the head 
set on a pole on the top of Westmin- 


Meanwhile, in view of the fact that 
each year the Government issues a 
large number of Blue Books which 
have scarcely any circulation, an at- 
tempt, we hear, is to be made to get 

the convicts to read these. 

* * 

We like a man who knows how to 
seize an opportunity, and have nothing 
but admiration for the Dentist who is 
advertising : — 

“Coronation Year. 

Why not have your teeth crowned 
with gold ? ” 


Wanted a Thousand 
Manx Cats 

TO TRY 

Thatcho foe the Tail, 

Pig-Skin Soap. — All stylish porkers 
who want a delightful rose-leaf complex- 
ion use it. Do you ? Send for sample. 

“Oapt. having been bitten by a Fox 

terrier chained up at the Lawrence Hall, on 
Saturday, at about 8,15 p.m., will be much 
obliged if the owner will kindly inform him as 
to the health of the Dog.” 

Ad'ot. in “ Ciml wnd Military Ga:ieitcJ* 

This is true courtesy. 


VOL. CXL, 


R 
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the palie is maid of marbl and gold with plenty of jools all 
over it and the rooms are of a mense size. 


LIFE’S LITTLE IRONIES.”,, 

[Studies in the poignant manner of Mr. Thomas Hardy’s “Satires 
of Circumstance ” in the April number of The Fortnightly Bevino,] 

m SIX MISFYTTES. 

{Concluded) 

IV. 

In a Public Place. 

They sit on a seat of the esplanade, 

The buxom cook and the housemaid trim. 
Spring-fashions, to left and right displayed, 

Escape their eyes, which are all for him, 

As he swaggers by in his martial gear, 

A perfect dream of a bombardier. 

“ He gave me this bangle of gold to wear,’* 

Says the housemaid ; “ must have cost him a pound.” 
The cook says nothing, but sits in a stare, 

Thinking, “ I guess where the money was found ; 

It came from my hard-earned wage, no doubt — 

Two shillings an hour to walk me out 1 ” 

V. 

On the Rivee. **: ' 

The barge swings slow on the slow stream’s breast, 

And the bargee leans to his oar, dull brute. 

A curious apathy fills his chest, 

Though his wife is trailing her oiBf-side boot 
In the 6chreous ooze, and he' hears her purr 
As -his mate at the tiller makds eyes at her. 

•b " ‘ 

A lurch and a slip — she is overboard, 

And her lover dives in at the nearest place. 

No sign on the part of her legal lord 
As the waters close on their last embrace, 

Except that he smiles, “ I shall miss them both,’’ 

And leans to his oar with a grateful oath. 

VI. 

At the Winning-Post. 

She waits in the grand-stand’s grassy patch. 

Externally cool, but her manner clothes 
A throbbing heart, for they ride a match, 

. The man she loves and the man she loathes ; 

A hundred sovereigns they ride to win, 

With a purse, her sewing, to put them in. 

Neck and neck, at identical rates, 

They ride to the finish, a clear dead-heat. 

“ Shall we run it off?” says the man she hates ; 

And the other, “ Not me ; I’m much too beat ! ” 

Then the first : “ There are prizes enough for tw’O, 

And the declaration I ’ll leave to you.” 

“Very well,” says the man she loves, “ you’re free 
To pocket the purse — the cash for me 1 ” 

O. S. 


STORIES FOR UNCLES, 

{Being Ecctraots from the MSS. of a Siic-Year Niece) ' 
No. VII. — ^The Two Dragons. 

The emprer of Persha is a splendid emprer and very 
hansim his empriss is as butifle as a goldfish she has a 
luvly nose and blu eyes and wen she Inks at you you fall 
down and begin td cri they hav foretin grone up childern 
and lots of servints butlers and futmen and cuks and 
housmads and a boy in butns to kleen the nives .and butes 
the emprer livs in a palis on the top of a hill buy a river 


Ther are 2 dragins at the botm of the garden wun is a 
blu dragin his name is Bill and the uther is a grin lady 
dragin her name is Sara thire very firse dragins with skails 
and wen they breeth flames cum out of ther mouths and 
ther teeth are orfle to luk at they luv the emprer and foUer 
him bout like a dog but they cant wark mutsh they can 
only woddel like swons or duks but they can fli like eegils. 

Wun morning the emprer wos warkin in the garden wen 
he sor the dragins lieing in the sun but they got up drecMy 
and sluted him with ther frunt pors. 

Good morning Bill sed the emprer good morning Sara. 
Good morning your rhagety sed the dragins. 

Hav you herd the nus sed the emprer. 

No sed Bill we havnt wot is it. 

Thers a lion bout the plase sumwere sed the emprer 
havent you seen him. 

No sed Sara we havent wots he like. 

Wei sed the emprer hes like wot lions are like yeller 
with a big main and long teeth. 

Wots he come bothring here for sed Bill. 

Hes my wiked uncle sed the emprer he wonts to turn 
me outof been emprer and I wont him kild. 

0 weel sune do that sed Bill and Sara tugether-breething 

fire at the same time goodby your magety. ^ 

Goodby sed the emprer warking awsLy you shal h^v 
enthing you like for dinner wen youve kild him. 

Wen the emprer wos gorh the dragins flu up in a big 
tree and luked all over the plase. 

Can you see hinr Sara sed Bill no sed Sara can you. 

1 think I can sed Bill hes cuming along by thecabbidges 

wistling. ^ ’ 

Lions cant wistle sed Sara. 

Wei this wuns wistling sed Bill 111 get doun quick and 
pertend to be a rabit. 

Wots the yoos of that sed Sara. 

Wei heel run arfteir me and then you can drop on him and 
ketch him and 111 help you. 

No sed Sara weel both be dragins. 

So they got doun and wen the lion kame up he nocked 
agenst Sara youve trod on my por sed Sara. 

Pardon sed the lion I dideht meen it. 

I dont kno bout that sed Bill woter you doing here. 

Im jest warking sed^the lion is that the palis. 

Yes it is sed Sara but weer going to kil you amt we Bill. 
Yes sed Bill weer going to kil you your the emprers 
wiked uncle. 

Wen the lion herd this he gav a terble rore and jumpd 
into the air to friten the dragins but they larfed at hiin 
they new he coudent bite thru ther skails and so they wer 
very brave but the lion was very brave tu then they had a 
dredfle fite ferst the lion tride to bite orf Bills tale but ' 
Sara bit him on the nose and he had to leev go and then 
they rold all over the cabbidges and got cuvd with mud 
at last the lion sed Ive had nuff 111 giv in and the 
dragins bit his hed orf thats finshd him sed Bill lets take 
his hed to the palis and sho it to the emprer yes said Sara 
you take his hed and 111 take his body so they tuk the lion 
in ther mouths and woddeld to the palis. 

Take orf his skin sed the emprer we cant sed the dragins 
its tu tite its only butnd on sed the emprer. 

And when they unbutnd his skin and tuk it orf loan bold 
it wosent the wiked uncle it wos the emprer of Afrika. 

Its the rong man sed the emprer but he gav the dragins 
a good dinner jest the same and the empriss wos ther tu 
and all the emprers slavs and genrals and nex week the 
dragins found the wiked uncle and kild him tu and then 
they livd in piece ever arfter. 













THE GOLEEE’S EXCUSE. 


James is one of those players who 
nearly always hit a tremendously long 
ball of the first tee just to dishearten 
their adversaries. * But this time his 
“ Albatross ” flapped heavily over the 
undulating turf and beached itself 
securely in the shelving sand of the 
bunker, while my “ Cormorant ” 
bounced on the top, struggled' gamely 
and went over into the Elysian fields. 
My heart swelled with joy and I 
talked gaily to James as we went 
forward to examine the site of his 
proposed excavations. His first error 
was the prelude (as they say in the 
Sporting Press) to a series of similar 
misfortunes, and at the fifth hole I was 
four up. As we walked to the next 
tee he was still rubbing sand out of his 
eyes, and after we had both driven off 
he said to me solemnly, It ’s no use 
concealing ifc any longer, old man; 
I amin love.” ^ . ... 

. . Dissembhng my inward jubilation so 
^wall that I actually assumed a mask 
of sorrow, I condoled with him. “ So 
bad as that,” I said; “have you tried 
Thanatogen? They say it*s a wonderful 
thing for these internal complaints, 
and what's more puts beef into the 


drive. I once wrote a little poem t 
beginning : — ' 

‘ There *s nothing to beat Thanatogen ; ^ 

It’s bette)' for golfers than Sloe Gin ; 

It’s 

“ Thank you,” said James, “I will take 
it on trust.” 

Eight up to the turn he continued to 
foozle deplorably, and seemed incapable 
of keeping his eye on the ball (“ Very 
possibly,” I said to myself, “ her name 
is Daisy or Celandine or something of 
that sort”); but at the tenth hole, 
when I was akeady lured into a 
sense of serene confidence and had 
even tried one or two chip-shots, 
he suddenly began to find his game. 
Somehow I mislaid 'mine at the 
same moment, and by the time we 
reached the fourteenth green I was 
only two up, and filled with bitter and 
cynical reflections, “Love,” I mut- 
I tered to my caddie, “love, indeed!! 
; He is probably out after her money, 
poor girl ; or else she has a title. Ah 1 
> the hollowness of these so-called 
: romances.” It was just after this that 
) I played an approach-shot into the 
L female sand-box belonging to the next 
LI tee, and at the end of the round James 
was one up. He purred with satisfac- 
tion as we walked into the club-house, 


and it was not until I had drunk, four 
cups of tea that I feE better,, and 
asked him gently, but reproachfully, 

“ Who is she ? You haven't told me 
anything about her yet.” 

“ Who 's who ? ” said Jarnes* , . 

I reminded him sternly of his. acci- 
dent, but he only laughed. “ Oh, 
that 1 ” he said. “ Well, I had to make 
some excuse for playing so atrociously 
at the start, and people never seem to 
believe you if you say you have a touch 
of liver or sat up late working the 
night before. It w’'asnE true, I say, 
you remember my last baffy shot but 

0 ** 
one : 

“No,” I said, “I don't, and I don t 
want to.” 

Next time I play with James I shall 
tell him that I have just been medically 
examined and found to be in a gallop- | 
ing consumption, with only two more 
months to live. That will probably 
trick him into using his brassy out of 
rough lies, and with any luck I ought 
to down him. 


Bodily and Spiritual Needs. 

“ Happy home at Dulwich to Paying Guest ; 
lady, gentleman or student ; best English meat ; 
gbod evangelical ministry.’* 

! AdvL in “ !I}he ChrisUan.'" 
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i that have always been frustrated by deliberation. To the casual observer 

POSTO. some of the beastly thing’s partisans, he -would seem quite unmoved. Now 

Xj 1 ££ all great discoveries, the idea Nor it is peculiar to the objects we are he takes the article, which is called 
is in itself extremely simple. It is speaking of that they always have technically “ the stifler, ^ in both hands ; 
this beautiful simplicity, probably, that somebody ready to furnish a reason vrithout any sign of hesitation he bears 
gains on the mind and eventually holds for keeping them, somebody to say it forth along the familiar road to the 
it in thraldom. fatuously, “ It cost so-much,” “ It was dust-bin. He raises the lid. “ Go,” 

But before I offer you generalisations given to us by So-and-So,” “It is an he whispers. “Be no more. Die.” He 
you will like to know what it is I am heirloom,” “ It might be useful if . . . then deposits **the stifler” in the dust- 
talking about. It is Posto I speak of— ■ or if . . .” , bin, closes the lid, and retraces his steps. 

Posto, the new game. I say i — i As he re-enters the room 

o rfomo I - T=-ju— there is the light of victory 

in^ his eyes ; his step, too, is 
crisp and confident; he is 
looking about him for a com- 
fortable chair. Sinking into 
it he gives himself up to** the 
glow,’-’ which is the Posto 
player’s reward. All I can 
say is. May everyone feel it 
' for hirnself, for herself! It 
defies description. Belief, 
power, vengeance satisfied, 
space acquired ^ — numerous 
sensations seem to join them- 
selves happily to produce an 
entirely new feeling. This is ! 
**the glow.’* Try it for 
yourself and you will under- 
stand me. 

Before I end, a word to the 
timid. The player does not 
meet anybody on the road to 
the dust-bin. No. It is quite 
a mistake to be afraid of this. 
The reason is that’ he acts at 
. once. If he were to wait to 
think the matter over and act 
i\\' later, it is a 1000 to 1 that he 
would meet somebody, and 
100 to 1 that it would be the 
somebody that he would most 
wish to avoid. Acting at 
once, however, he just catches 
the road clear. It is a pe- 
culiar thing. I can offer no 
theory to. explain it. But, 


talking about. It is Posto I speak of — | or if 

Posto, the new game. I say 

** game.” Well, it is a game. 

But please understand that 
it is one of those games 
that dignify the word. Chess, 

Bri^e, Golf, Billiards, Cric- 
ket — it will fall naturally into 
^ rank with games like these — 
games that satisfy something 
fundamental in the human 
mind, and in consequence 
live on indefinitely. True, 
the origin of Posto is not 
shrouded in antiquity. But 
even on this point our pos- 
terity’s posterity may think 
otherwise. 

Posto is a game that only 
admits of one player. The 
first thing he has to do is to ^ 
learn the road to the dust- 
bin. This done he is ready 
for the Posto Spot. The | 

Posto Spot is simply a mo- 
ment of time. At this period 
of the game it has one dom- 
inant featmre for the player. 

It is a moment that may. on 
no account be actively ap- 
proached, beckoned, or en- 
^ couraged in any way. The 
I player is therefore advised 
to return to the ordinary 
occupations of his life, and, 
as far as possible, to forget 
Posto. 

Possibly on a Sunday after- 



noon-— possibly on a muggy (who & seeing his nwre pro^rous cousin of ly the train). ! *0 practical Posto player, 

day dwing, say, influenza » Ye might like tab leave me a bob or twa tae drink ye a it will sujB&ce to know that 


day during, say, influenza ** Ye might like tae leave me a bob or twa tae drink ye a 
convalescence, when ordinary safe journey, Wullie.’* 

time seems a tinge more or- WtilHe {feigning regret), **Man, I canna. A’ my spare shullin’s 
dinary than usual, our player ^ auld mither.’* 

I will realise abruptly that he ** That’s stranoe. Because yer mither told me ye 

never gie her onything.” 

' I-aTI liiTn WulUe, **WeEL, ip I DINNA GIE MY AULD MITHER ONYTHING, 

! ^ntell him when he IS there, what sort o* chance dae ye think you’ve got^” 

: But there is no need for that. 

A man that has once heard of the Posto 


this is one of the laws of 
Nature. 


t YfliR MITHER TOLD ME YE .*xiie caily woik of Froude in, 

^ ONYTHING. applying athwartships taiks tor 

Veel, ip I DINNA GIE MY AULD MITHER ONYTHING, the prevention of rolling is well- 
CHANCE DAE YE THINK YOU ’VE GOT ? ” known. These, together with roll- 

; — - ing ballast and the great moying 

Now that our friend plays Posto, | W^eight of Thornycroft himself, all fall under 

•*! ,1 . • 4-1,- Vv... J : 


Spot knows it instinctively. A feeling of however, all this is changed. The the head of mo^g the centre of gravity of the 
contumely assails him; it passes over feeling of contumely that would have the wave effect.” 

“ given place in the old days to an aching We^^sbS’ have thought the great 
now makes way for moving weight of Mrf Chestbbion 
a fine frenzy such as poets axe accns- would have &en better for the job. 

language, some beastly thing (a vase, tomed to — ^in itself not at all an un- ^ 

a picture, a photograph, an' anti- pleasant experience, by the way, though “Though most people, including many 
macassar— it may, indeed, be abso- it is a mnnd that, mninVfia momty sailora, do not know it, a aea song and 


mown and hated for years, that he The Posto player, however, is a sports- Thus all one’s oldest beliefs have to 
flas TOnodically. made vain efforts to man, and he keeps steady under the go. Well, well, we shall never believe 
ire© nimseif from, efforts, by the way, sensation. See him leave his seat with a mornty sailor again. 
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AN EYE TO* THE EUTUEE. 

Deab Mr. Punch, — write less for 
my amusement or yours than for the 
serious benefit of a generation to come. 

* The first point is this — One by 
one our large railway companies are 
abandoning the second-class compart- 
ment. Soon the second-class carriage 
will no more exist. Shed a tear for the 
decease of your respectable mediocrity 
and come along to point number two. 
The classes of compartment left will be 
first and third. Congratulate yourself 
on your mathematical ability in having 
anticipated that point, and consider 
number three. It is that infants always 
will be infants, and darned inquisitive 
infants at that. 

In the blighted future I can see 
scores of harassed and overworked 
parents being cross-examined, on their 
ourney to the seaside, by relentless 
children upon the seeming paradox. 

“ Why first and third ? Account, and 
account instantly for the apparent 
lacuna.” Those who have lived to see 
the actual development for themselves 
will thereupon enter into the true 
and lengthy explanation, which the 
' 'children will either not entertain or 
unhappily forget. But those children, 
i in their, turn becoming parents and 
; going into the wdtness-box, will be put 
i upon their powers of invention, I con- 
^ ceive the worst of them hazarding that 
I the higher-class fare is three times the 
; lower-class fare, and that the peculiar, 

: nomenclature is adopted to make that 
; clear to intending speculators. This'is 
I :a lie' which will be easily discovered, 
i T conceive others suggesting that 
i third " is an old Anglo-Saxon word 
I meaning ‘/second,” and being dismissed 

■ ‘immediately as deceptive and foolishly 
I deceptive - parents. I conceive yet 

‘otbars abandoning their annual sea- 
» 'side expedition so as to avoid impossible 
explanations and to maintain a false 

■ prestige. In the alternative I 'foresee 
I infants being packed in portmanteaux 
I and deposited in vans or forwarded as 
I advance luggage. At the worst Eng- 

’ land must be prepared 'for a decrease ^ 
in the birth-rate or an increase of 
: infanticide. 

‘ ' You and I, Mr, Funcli, have done 
i our best, but there is always the 
^ danger, none the less to be feared 
' because improbable, that the parent of 
; 1950 to ‘2000 a,d. will not have upon 
! his person at the critical moment this 
copy of your valuable paper to which 
.to refer. We must therefore call upon 
^.the railway companies to remedy the 
evil they are bringing about. There 
are tw-o ways of doing that. The one 
is not to bring it about ; but, as they 
find it inevitable to have only two 
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I classes, that would involve their con- 
verting all their third-class carriages 
into second-class carriages. Your true 
democrat would resent that as an 
attempt to force him, like the miserable 
five hundred who are going to have 
nobility thrust upon them, into the 
I despised upper classes (or one of them), 
and he would show his resentment by 
’ ceasing to go to and fro, which would 
' be bad for the railway companies, and 
staying in his native town, which 
would be bad for his native town. 

The second method, which I recom- 
mend, is to place in the carriage, 
beneath the well-known maxima that 
bottles should not be thrown out of 
the window and the communication 


cord should not be pulled unless there 
is something to communicate, a further 
notice. This would read : “ Little 
children are strictly forbidden, to ash 
questions^ and are to tahe it that there 
is quite a proper explanation for all 
they cannot understand.'* Of course 
every infant, on being informed of the 
contents and the prohibition, will ask, 
Why ? ” But that is a question even 
a parent may be trusted to answer. 

Let us congratulate ourselves, Mr, | 
Punch, you and I, and hail ourselves 
as public benefactors, upon^ having 
discovered not only the solution of a 
problem, but also the problem itself. 

Yours, as always, _ - ' 

An AcTr\’E Member oe the B.P. 
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THE SEASON’S PROSPECTS. 

The great question in tlto Mallory 
family just now is whether Dick will 
get into the eleven this year. Con- 
fident as he is himself, he is taking no 
risks. 

“Weh’e going to put the net up 
to-morrow,” he said to me as soon as I 
arrived, “and then you *11 be able to 
bowl to me. How long are you 
staying ? *’ 

“ Till to-night,” I said quickly. 

“Eot! You’re fixed up here till 
Tuesday, anyhow.” 

“My dear Dick, I Ve come down for 
a few days* rest. If the weather per- 
mits, I may have the croquet things 
out one afternoon and try a round, or 
possibly ** 

“ I don ’t believe you can bowl,” said 
Bobby rudely. Bobby is twelve — five 
years younger than Dick. It is not 
my place to smack Bobby’s head, but 
somebody might do it for him. 

“Then that just shows how little 
you know about it,” I retorted. “ In 
a match last September I went on to 
bowl ” 

“Why?” 

“ I knew the captain,” I explained. 

“ Well, as I say, he asked me to go on 
to bowl, and I took four wickets for 
thirteen runs. There!” ^ 

“ Good man,” said Dick. 

“Was it against a girls’ school?” 
said Bobby. (You know, Bobby is 
simply asking for it.) 

“ It was not. Nor were children of 
twelve allowed in without their peram- 
bulators.” 

“ Well, anyhow,” said Bobby, “ I bet 
Phyllis can bowl better than you.” 

“ Is this true ? ” I said to Phyllis. 
I asked her because in a general way 
j my bowling is held to be superior to 
that of girls of fifteen. Of course, 
she might be something special. 

“ I can bowl Bobby out,” she said 
modestly. 

I looked at Bobby in surprise and 
then shook my head sadly. 

“You jolly well shut up,” he said, 
turning indignantly to his sister. 
“Just because you did it once when 
the sun was in my eyes ” 

“Bobby, Bobby,” I said, “this is 
painful hearing. Let us be thankful 
that we don’t have to play against 
girls’ schools. Let us ” 

But Bobby was gone. Goaded to 
anger, he had put his hands in his 
pockets and made the general observa- 
tion “Eice-pudding” — an observation 
inoffensive enough to a stranger, but 
evidently of such deep private signifi- 
cance to Phyllis that it was necessary 
\ for him to head a ptirsuit into the 
I shrubbery without further delay. 


“The children are gone,’’ I said to 
Dick. “Now we can discuss the 
prospects for the season in peace.” 

I took up The Sjportsman again. “ I 
see that Kent is going to — 

“The prospects are all right,” said 
Dick, “if only I can get into form soon 
enough. Last year I didn’t get going 
till the end of June. By the way, 
what sort of stuff do you bowl ? ” 

“Ordinary sort of stuff,” I said, 

“ with one or two bounces in it. Do 
you see that Smrey ” 

“ Past or slow ? ” 

“ Slow — that is, you know, when I 
do bowl at aU. I’m not quite sure 
this season whether I hadn’t better — ” 

“Slow,” said Dick, thoughtfully; 
“ that *s really what I want. I want 
lots of that.” 

“You must get Phyllis to bowl to 
you,” I said with detachment. “ You 
know, I shouldn’t be surprised if 
Lancashire — ” 

“My dear man, girls can’t bowl. 
She fields jolly well, though.” 

“ What about your father? ” 

“ His bowling days are rather over. 
He was in the eleven, you know, thirty 
years ago. So there’s really nobody! 
but — ” 

“ One’s bowling days soon get over,” 
I hastened to agree. 

But I know now exactly what the 
prospects of the season — or, at any 
rate, of the first week of it — are. 

Me. MaliiOEY. 

The prospects here are on the whole 
encouraging. To dw^ell upon the bright 
side first, there win be half-an-hour’s 
casual bowling, and an hour and a 
half’s miscellaneous coaching, every 
day. On the other hand, some of his 
best plants will be disturbed, while 
there is more than a chance that he 
may lose the services of a library 
window. 

Mbs. Malloey. 

The prospects here are much as last 
year, except that her youngest born, 
Joan, is now five, and consequently 
rather more likely to wander in the way 
of a cricket ball or fall down in front 
of the roUer than she was twelve 
months ago. Otherwise Mrs. Mallory 
faces the approaching season with calm, 
if not with complete appreciation. 

Dick, 

Of Dick’s prospects there is no need 
to speak at length. He will have two 
hours’ batting every day against, from 
a batsman’s point of view, ideal bowl- 
ing, and in addition the whole-hearted 
admiration of all of us. In short, the 
outlook here is distinctly hopeful. 

Phyllis. 

The prospects of this player are, 
from her own point of view, bright, 


as she will be allowed to field for two 
hours a day to the beloved Dick. She 
is also fully qualified now to help with 
the heavy roUer. A new experiment is 
to be tried this season, and she will be 
allowed to bowl for an odd five-minutes 
at the end of Dick’s innings to me. 

Bobby 

enters upon the coming season with 
confidence as he thinks there is a 
chance of my bowling to him too; but 
he is mistaken. As before, ho will be 
in charge of the heavy roller, and he 
will also be required to slacken the 
ropes of the net at the end of the day. 

I His prospects, however, are certainly 
I improved this season, as he will be 
qualified to bowl for the whole two 
hours, but only on the distinct under- 
standing (with Phyllis) that he does 
his own fielding for himself. 

Of the prospects of 
Joan 

I have already spoken above. There 
remain only the prospects of 

Myself, 

which are frankly rotten. They con- 
sist chiefly of two hours’ bowling to 
the batting of Dick (who hits them back 
very hard), and ten minutes’ batting 
to the bowling of Phyllis (slow, mild) 
and Bobby (fast wides) ; for Dick, having 
been ordered by the captain not to 
strain himself by trying to bowl, is not 
going to try. It is extremely doubtful 
whether Bobby will approve .of my 
action, while if he or Phyllis should, 
by an unlucky accident, get me out, 
I should never hear the last of it. In 
this case, however, there must be added 
to Bobby’s prospects the possibility of 
his getting his head definitely smacked. 

Fortunately — ^it is my only consol- 
ation — the season will be a short one. 
It ends on Tuesday. A. A. M. 


A Bip among the Bailways. 

The rumour that that quaint old 
anachronism, the London and South- 
Western Eailway, has waked up to the 
necessity of allowing through-tickets 
to be issued between the Tubes and 
stations on its own lines over which 
the District Eailway has running 
powers is lacking in confirmation. It 
seems improbable that a Company 
which took years and years and years 
to arrange for the issue of through- 
tickets between these same lines and 
the Metropolitan Eailway should 
recognise at this early stage the 
existence of the Tubes. After all, 
they are only a few years old. 


“No Party in Bread.”— Daily MaiV * 
headline . 

Then what about the Free-Trade Loaf? 
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GAEDEN NOTES. 

Owing to the enormous premium 
on the cultivation of sweet peas for 
the Coronation there will probably 
be very little garden land available 
for other purposes this year, but to 
those who have a few square inches 
left the following hints may be 
useful. 

Bulbs, — The worn-out ones will 
require weeding out, and these should 
be replaced by the newer varieties, 
which are said to give more light at 
less cost than the older kinds. Ordinary 
wiring can be used. 

Hardy Annuals, — The Christmas 
kind already demands attention, though 
they will not be really out till the 
autumn, when good Press cuttings 
should be obtained. 

The Vegetable Garden. — Plant 
plenty of cabbages ; they will be in 
great demand for the holiday season. 
The “Odoradora'* (see Messrs. Toofer’s 


Catalogue) is a variety much in favour 
now amongst growers, as the leaf dries 
quickly, rolls well, and has a rich 
aromatic flavour. Sprinkle with salt- 
petre in the spring. 

If the parsnips are getting out of 
hand, they should be carefully pruned 
and trained to sticks. The old method 
of growing them nailed to a southerly 
wall has been abandoned by the most 
up-to-date vegeculturists. 

Onions seem likely to show consider- 
able strength this year. Last year’s 
crop, on being opened, brought tears 
to many eyes. 

Cauliflower has been almost entirely 
superseded by the new standard flour. 
Note that the old theory of **the white 
flour of a blameless loaf” is quite 
exploded. 

The vegetable garden will not be 
complete without an abundance of 
green stuff, so lay down several 
yards of Brussels; use brass-headed 
nails. 


Gooseberries. — The gooseberry 
bushes will require your earnest atten- 
tion. Those intended to supply fruit 
for the early vintages should be care- 
fully netted. Pull many a magnum 
has been robbed of its richest qualities 
through inattention during the early 
stages. 

Strawberries. — There should be a 
good show of strawberry leaves about 
the end of the summer, unless any- 
thing untoward happens to prevent 
the creation of new Dukes. 

Paths. — These should be thoroughly 
massaged with an iron roller, and all the 
weeds carefully picked out, and slowly 
burned. Some weeds require a lot of 
I smoking. Give them to your friends. 

Lawns. — If you want these for wear, 
Peter Jones is showing a good selection 
at twoandeleventhry. 

If you don’t want them to wear, 
play golf on them. 

When you have finished gardening, 
replace aU turf on the green. 
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THE PERFECT CONFIDANT. 

[An application of one„6f the triumphs of 
modem progress to the needs of a romantic 
temperament.]" 

I NEVER use the little hutches 
That house the public telephone 
For ringing people up; thphgh, such is 
Their estimable aim, T own; 

For when I did I used to blunder; 

My heart is in Pierian springs ; 

I never was much shakes" at under- 
standing maclnnery and things. 

Too often in a state of fever ' 

(Induced by the' celestial flame) 

I clapped my ear to the receiver,- 
And talked into the what 's-its-name. 

, It took me hours to get iny number ; | 

; I used to hear strange voices round 
Breathing the lotus-chant of slumber, 

” An intermittent buzzing sound.” 

And, when I did get on to some ona 
After eternities of doubt, 

A far-off voice, a faint and rum one, 
Informed me that the boss was out. 
Also I did not like the crazes 
Of those who worked th^ wondrous 
beast : 


They used the most astounding phrases 
..That were not English in the least. 

Deaf to the language that was Johnson’s 
“'They made me say “ One-double-0,” 
Meaning. ^ hundred (which was non- 
sense), 

And did they heed my censure? No. 

I had no time to stop and bicker, 

And so I cried, “ The Muses call. 
Farewell 1 I feel the heavenly flicker;' 

I shall not use your wires at all.” ; . 

But sometimes, when I break the bubble 
Of happiness, and life is drear, ^ 
When I am fain to pour my trouble _ 
Into a soft and sheU-like ear ; 

When I can find no handier harbours, 
I foot it from the rough world’s rage 
To one of these delightful arbours 
And make therein my hermitage. 

Gently removing the transmitter 
(But placing nothing in the slot) 

I tell of love’s sweet fruit grown bitter. 
Of faith forlorn, of vows forgot. 

I tell how sweet, in urban clamour, 

It is to find this fairy deU ; 
i I take great pains about my grammar, 
I say I like their little belL 


1 mourn the lapse of time that worsens 
An intellect unmatched of yore ; 

I simply" disregard the persons 
Who congregate outside the door* 

I say that snow-white hairs ara 
glistening 

Fast on these (once how auburn!) 

” locks. 

But by this time they are not listening, 
And so I leave the wooden box. 

Evoa, 

**The current year marks tke birth of the 
author of ‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.* 

Westmimter Gazette, 

And yet it seems ages ago that we first 
heard of the book. • A preliminary 
publisher’s puff, no doubt. 

Says a correspondent in the course 
of his letters to The Edmhurgh Evening 
Dispatch: 

* ‘ But what I really wanted to say — and have 
taken a long time to do — is that in a certain 
public stair witiuii a biscuit toss of Princes j 
Street no census within biscuit toss of Princes 
Street no census uplifting census papers.” 

Even now we are not sure that he has 
really got his message off correctly. 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 

(Extbaoted teom the Diaey op Toby, M.P.) 

House of OornTYions, Tuesday ^ April 11. 
'Looking across at Winteeton*s 
manly form, hearing his not infrequent 
jeches (sometimes monosyllabic) con- 
tributed to debate, recognising ^ his 
remarkable parliamentary instinct, 
have sometimes wondered how it all 
came about. And he still so young 
and so fair ! Secret disclosed m portly 
volume entitled The. Speakers of the 
House of OoTTimonSt written by 
Aethub Iewin Dasent and 
published by John Lane. 

Amid score of things learned 
_ this storehouse of parlia- 
mentary erudition find that in 
the Membee eoe Hoesham 
House has been entertaining 
unawares a descendant of a 
Speaker who filled the Chair in 
the decadent days of the Stuaets. 

Sir Edwaed Tuenoub presided 
over debate through the memor- 
able epoch that lay between 1661 
andl670. This exceeded by three 
years Lenthall*s term of office, 
theretofore the longest period. 

Seems almost a pity that the 
laws of nature did not permit 
concatenation of circumstance 
whereby our Lord Winteeton 
might have been seated in Par- 
liament to look after his some- 
what rapacious progenitor. The 
Journals of House contain an 
order passed shortly before re- 
tirement of Mr. Speakee Tubn- 
OUE, possibly hastening the 
event, directing “That the Back 
Door of the Speaker’s Chambers 
be nailed up and not opened 
during any sessions of Parlia- 
ment.” It was said- at the 
time — ^in those days there was 
malicious gossip in the House — 
that this cryptic injunction had 
something to do with backstair in- 1 
fluence. Howbeit there was much ado 
when discovery was made that Mr. 
Speakee was secretly in the pay of the 
East India Company. 

To this day there hangs on the wall 
of the dining-room in the Speaker’s 
House, amongst other portraits of 
his predecessors, one of Sir Edward 
Tuenoub. It was presented more than 
a hundred years ago by the regnant 
Earl Winteeton. No personal re- 
semblance to be found in latest bearer 
of honoured name. Speaker Tuenoue 
of 1661 was shorter, stouter, not to 
speak of being balder, than his popular 
descendant. There is, however, one 
characteristic point. Sir Edwaed, in 
laager behind the Mace, holds uplifted 


in right hand what looks like a sprig 
of shillelagh, apparently ready to bring 
it down on any deserving knuckle or 
head. Sort of accessory that would 
befit our noble Earl when remonstrating 
with Winsome Winston on points of 
decorum and order. 

Other links with old parliamen- 
tary times are provided in this fasci- 
nating book. Six hundred years before 
Mr. Lowther was conducted to the 
Chair whose high traditions he has 
splendidly maintained, one of his kith 
and kin sat in Parliament as Knight 



ABUSE OF SANTOTUARY. 

Lord Hugh Cecil, safe mthin the battlements of Oxford 
University, sees clearly the frailty and “ corruption ’ 
people, and assails them with the nearest approach 
house and Billingsgate that blue blood permits. 


of the Shire for Westmorland. In the 
Parliament of 1597 there was returned 
as Member for BracMey, Northants, 
one Eandolph Crewe, forbear of the 
statesman temporarily retired from 
the leadership of the House of Lords. 
Seventeen years later Sir Eandolph 


was elected Speaker. That is only 
half the story. He was, at^ due 
interval, succeeded in the Chair by 
his brother Tm^s, a unique dis- 
tinction for a family. 

More familiar is the fact that the 
Lord Chairman of the House of Lords, 
whose resignation is pending under 
circumstances of health everyone de- 
plores, is a direct descendant of not 
fewer than three progenitors who sat in 
the Speaker’s Chair. But they came 


longo intervallo. The greatest of these 
was Arthur, who with distinction 
filled the Chair in five successive Par- 
liaments. Of Sir Eichaed Onslow, 
Speaker in 1708-10, it was recorded : 

“ There was an ease and openness in 
jhis address that even at first sight 
gave him the heart of every man he 
spoke to.” That might well have been 
written of the present Earl Onslow. 
All who know him will recognise the 
curious appositeness and accuracy of 
the characterization. 

Eegret to find the earliest recorded 
appearance in House of forbears 
of the Master of Elibank led 
to what is to-day known in Par- 
liamentary reports as “a scene.” 
Alexander Murray, brother to 
the Lord Elibank of that day, 
was summoned to Bar of House 
in order to be reprimanded for 
alleged riotous behaviour in 
Covent Garden during recent 
election for Borough of West- 
minster. Ordered by the 
Speaker to kneel whilst the 
right hon. gentleman addressed 
to him a few pregnant remarks, 
Murray refused to obey, and 
was forthwith haled to New- 
gate, where he remained till the 
Prorogation brought about his 
release. 

Business done. — ^Progress re- 
ported in Committee on Veto 
Bill. Not much made. But if 
we wait till resumption of sit- 
tings after Easter we shall, as 
the Premier with characteristic 
brevity puts it, “ see.” 

Wednesday. — U sual miscel- 
laneous debate on Motion for 
adjourning over Eecess. Good 
Friday too close at hand and 
holiday too brief for heart to 
be thrown into the business. 

Business done. — ^A d j o u r n e d 
till Tuesday next. One of the 
briefest Easter holidays known in 
modern times. Members complain 
that arrangement hardly leaves them 
time to get up to Hampstead Heath 
for a donkey ride, or to Green- 
wich for a roll adown its grassy 
slopes. This, Cousm Hugh points 
out, comes of a truculent Ministry 
imperiously forcing the pace of revolu- 
tionary legislation. In spite of arctic 
weather prevalent of late, Hugh goes 
scattering round rare flowers of speech. 
Described the Mother of Parliaments as 
“ in alarge measure a corrupt assembly ’ ’ 
wherein “Members are forced to put 
up with the vicarious insolences of 
a Deputy.” This a backhander for 
Winston in charge of Parliament Bill 
during Premier’s absence. 


of other 
to Lime- 
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A BILLIARD FORECAST. 

Feom The Sjportsman of January 1, 
1913. — The outstanding event of the 
past year, in the world of billiards, 
has undoubtedly been the new regu- 
lation about the losing hazard off the 
red. Mr. George Gray's (unfinished) 
break of 10,179 at Leicester in June, on 
which occasion he occupied the table 
for three consecutive weeks, and his 
opponent felt justified in spending the 
W’eek-ends in the country, has at last 
opened the eyes of the authorities. It 
is not generally known that in the 
course of this match the right-hand 
centre pocket had to be three times 
renewed by a local upholsterer.; The 
stroke was repeated with such pjerfect 
precision that, after the first ten days, 
no objection whatever was raised to 
spectators placing , their hats on the 
left-hand side of the table, and on one 
evening towards the close the umpire 
went so far as to take his tea off 
it. While heartily sympathising with 
Mr. Gray, we feel sure, that he will 
recognise that in the best interests of 
the game the new regulation could be 
no longer delayed, and his favourite 
stroke was bound to go the way of 
the spot-stroke and ,the anchor-stroke. 
Now that only ten such consecutive 
losing hazards off the red are permis- 
sible we look for a revival in the 
interest taken in the* game. . ‘ ‘ . 

From T/ie STortsman^ oi January 1, 
1915. — ^It has been a year of great un- 
rest in the billiard world. There|is no 
doubt that the advent of the Chilian^ 
champion, Signor Pianola, has shown 
up weak spots in the game as it is at 
present played.' His wonderful new 
stroke, by which he makes the red ball 
run along the top of the cushion, off 
the spot, into one corner pocket, while 
' his own ball screws back into the other, 
has led to some astounding scores. 
As he always makes six in this manner 
at a single stroke his figures mount 
rapidly, and he appears to be able to 
repeat the performance indefinitely, so 
that his (unfinished) break of 23,676 
at Wolverhampton, in September, was 
compiled in the remarkably short 
period of seventeen days. The authori- 1 
ties are, however, looking into the 
matter, and drastic action is expected. 
It is abundantly clear that the game 
has become too easy. 

From The Sportsman of January 1, 
1925 — ^The redoubtable Scot, Alexander 
MoKettrick, who has caused such a 
profound sensation by his (unfinished) 
break of 78,952 at Exeter, which began 
in October, and was suspended in the 
beginning of last week, when the 
umpire declared the spot ball no longer 
playable, informed our representative 
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^ ONE OF THE OLD GUARD. 

•*To as who are old soldiers in the army of 
which yon are the recruits, who have been 
engaged in difficult campaigns before you were 

hji-u— •• 

(Mr. Balfour.) 
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ANOTHER MEMBER OF THE OLD 
GUARD. 

(Mr. CUAriJN ) 


in the course of a chat last evening 
that he had spent no fewer than eight 
years in perfecting his new policy of 
chivying the white. He pointed out 
that the red ball was now so hampered 
and protected by limitations that he 
had found it best to tuck it out of the 
way under the bottom cushion while 
he goes in off the white into each of the 
six pockets in turn. It is understood 
that the special regulations for the 
coming season are now under discus- 
sion. 

From The Sportsman of 1951. — The 
match between Mr, Percy Plump and* 
Herr Hans Kartofflen for the world's 
championship, which begins at Widnes 
on February 3, will be played under 
bbe new regulations. That is to say, 
with the circular table, the oblique 
pockets, and the diminished red. It 
is, by the way, whispered in certain 
circles that *Mr. Plump has been 
elaborating a new stroke off the bunker 
guarding the centre pocket, which may 
cause trouble. Herr Kartofflen has 
lodged a protest against the exten- 
sion of the baulk, pointing out — not 
without reason — that being a man 
of small stature it makes it almost 
impossible for him to play from behind 
the popping-crease without the 'use of 
the long rest. There is something, we 
think, to be said on both sides of this 
question. 

Much interest is manifested in the 
probable effect ot the two new regu- 
lations — that which lays down that 
every stroke shgfell include a cannon off 
the red, and that which compels the 
player to use both ends of the cue 
alternately. It is hoped that they will 
not so far reduce the scoring as to 
cause any further marked curtailment 
in the leisure of the .performer who is 
not in play. The old custom of paying 
a visit to the Continent has already 
fallen into desuetude, but short trips 
to British beauty-spots should stilLbe 
possible. 

The table will be tilted, as is 
customary, at an angle of 13 degrees. ’ 


THE GEEAT MIND AT WOEK. 
Arthur is a novelist, and yet he 
is my husband. They all told me, 

' when I allowed it to happen, that one 
should never marry novelists because 
they are always about the house when 
you don’t want them; and of no use 
when you do. But after all it isn't as 
if I went into a showroom full of 
eligible young men (labelled) and said, 
“I will take that one.” Besides, he 
didn't mention the novels at all until 
I had said Yes. | 

We have been married about a year 
now, but, not seeing why even the 
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newly-married wife of a novelist with 
private means should not have a few 
friends to dinner, I asked the Went- 
worths and Captain Prosser and old 
Miss Walker and one or two others for 
Tuesday night ; but on Tuesday morn- 
ing I could not for the life of me 
arrange how they were to sit at table. 
If I arranged it so that the people who 
ought to sit next to each other did, the 
people who ought not to sit next to 
each other also did; if so that the 
people who ought not to sit next to 
each other didn’t, the people who ought 
to sit next to each other also didn’t. 
Perhaps I should have done better if 
Arthiir.had not persisted in helping 
me. This is Arthur’s idea of help. 

^ “ Bill Wentworth to take you in and 
sit on your right ? Yes." No. I dare 
say. “ He will tell you all about himself 
and be very cross with you if you laugh 
at him. He doesn’t like being ragged. 
B^S legishkethe communication cord, 
obviously puUable, but not really meant 
to, be puUed. Oh the other hand, if 
wu show sympathy he will want more. 

; He win get you“ on to the subject of 
! hot baths and tell you that he always 
has a cold one. , The cold bath is the 
most arrogant form of rnartyrdom. I 
once knew a wife who had the cold tap, 


removed from her bathroom because 
she thought her husband was becoming 
a prig. I must mention her to Mrs. 
BiU.” 

** Thank you,” I said, biting the 
pencil in despair, for we had been at it 
for nearly an hour and had not even 
started. “ The question is rather, What 
about Captain Prosser ? Ought not he 
to take me in ? He is such a dear ! ” 

In pressure of business Arthur follows 
every line except the right one. “ Short- 
sighted husbands woidd take objection 
to that,” he said, lighting a cigarette, 
“but not so I, I should never be 
jealous of another man. Just suppose, 
for instance, that you were to carry on 
with young Prosser. ...” 

“ Arthur ! ” I exclaimed. 

“ Only suppose,” he answered, taking 
up a position (horrors) before the fire. 
“I should not be alarmed. I should 
not even be angry. Husbands, my 
dear, are hke collar studs. When you ' 
have them they only irritate you. To 
lose them is to fbid you cannot do 
without them.” ^ . 

I tried a fresh start. “ There is old 
Miss Walker. What shall we do with 
her?” 

j “ Yes,” he murmured. “ That is the 
[question. Worn ah is an eternal pro- 


blem. She may be divided into four 
classes. • , .” 

“Darling,” I interrupted, with my 
most flattering smile, “you are obviously 
inspired this morning. It is very nice 
to have your help like this, but isn’t 
it rather wasted on the mere arrange- 
ment of a table ? Why not sit down 
now and write some more novels ? ” 

With a little persuasion Arthur came 
to believe that he really was inspired, 
and actually sat down at his desk and 
started putting new nibs in his pens. I 
put a nice sheet of clean paper before 
him, stroked his hair, and -.left - him 
looking thoroughly important and 
businesslike. Thence to interview the 
cook about food, 

■55- -J5- -)C- 

But what about the arrangement of 
the table ? you ask. Ah 1 I had no 
need to worry any more about that. I 
knew that when I went in again to see 
Arthur and ask him how the novel was 
getting on he would show me a beauti- 
ful plan of the table, drawn to scale by 
himself, with everybody put to sit in 
the only one place that everybody 
could possibly sit in. And of course 
he had. You know these Arthurs can 
be quite useful as long as they are not 
trying to be clever. 
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President during his term of office, a 
cinematoscope being constantly trained 


[With acknowledgments to Tho Times and its back door to mark the succession 

South Amerioan Supplements.] Bolumbians are a 

BOLXJMBIA. pleasure-loving race, and rather than 

Bolumbia and Geeat Beitain. have nothing to laugh at in their 
It would be idle to pretend that Sir picture theatres they will improvise a 
Edward Grey's recent great utterance drama whenever they catch sight of the 
attracted any notice in Bolumbia, either muzzle of a camera. " Every adult, and 
in the country at large or in the capital, not a few of the* children, carries a six- 
This probably is due to the circum- shooter, while the" ' hat-pins of the 
stance that the local papers pay no women are all of tested steel. It is no 
attention whatever to foreign affairs, uncommon thing in a restaurant to see 
But it uiay not be a misapplication of a well-dressed woman refusing to pay 
time to speculate a little "as to what her bill, ' and, if pressed, stabmng not 
the Bolumbians would have thought only the waiter, but the proprietor to 
had a translation of our PoEEiaN death,' ~ ^ ' 

Seceetaey's weighty words come No doubt the quick temper of the 
their way. For Bolumbia, it has to be Urajayans is against them as neigh- 
borne in mind, is a country^ of some hours ; but it has to be confessed that 
millions of square miles, entirely sur- hy their energy and resource they haw 
rounded eithei' by an impassable chain built up a wonderful city, which cannot 
of mountains or by the sea, and is thus be too widely discussed, 
to some extent safeguarded by nature 

from certain of the dangers that beset Englishmen in Bolumbia. 

such a country, foi' exam^e as I._LoEn Beoadhead. 

Germany — so near and accessible to 

Prance, Austria, Holland, Denmark, The brief, and tempestuous life of 
Eussia, Belgium; and, last of all, to Hercules Bulley, first Baron Broad- 
the bloodthirsty Swiss. Any talk of bead, had many phases. It is barely 
universal arbitration would necessarily twenty-five years since he was sent 
set the pulses beating in Germany; down from Christ Church for filling 
but when you get a country like the basin of Mercury in Tom Quad 
Bolumbia, with its natural bulwarks, with bottled beer and bathing in it in 
why, then, any idealistic peace aspira- broad daylight. His exploits as a jour- 
tions, were they to reach it at all, nalist, when he wrote simultaneously 
"Would fall on indifferent ears. But, for The Ghuvch Times ^ The Tablet and 
as we have said, Bolumbia knew are stiU fresh in the memory 


nothing about it. 

Our Impressions of Urajay. 
{By a Gowesj^ondent) 


of Fleet Street. Prom journalism he 
passed to politics, but here too the 
stormy petrel element in his character 
militated against enduring success. He 


Entering Urajay, the capital of accused the Speaker of gross partiality, 
Bolumbia, from the North, one is struck and when rebuked by the Opposition 
by the change from country to town, he suddenly produced a corkscrew from 
Where one had been seeing only the his pocket and drove it into the calf of 
boundless prairie one sees now houses the Tory Leader. As a result of the 
and streets. Nothing could be more litigation which followed, Mr. Bulley 
different. The wild horses meanwhile resigned his seat, but was shortly after 
give way to human beings. raised to the Peerage. The atmosphere 

One knows, moreover, at once that of the Upper House, however, was too 
one is not in an English town. The chilling for his fervid temperament and 
walls are too white, the roofs too red. he suddenly disappeared from England, 
The head-dresses both of the men and re-emerging shortly afterwards as the 
women, to say nothing of their swarthy ringleader of the revolutionary party in 
complexions, are against it. The whole Bolumbia. At the head of the Pranco- 
air of the place, in short, is foreign, English legion he drove out the Presi- 
The principal means of locomotion dent, Dr. Jabon de Verbena, and in- 
in Urajay is walking. One sees people stalled himself as Dictator, celebrating 
walking in all directions. Carriages his rule by a number of edicts which 
one sees too, and carts loaded with pro- still render the Eepublio of Bolumbia 
duce. The whole scene is animated : the cynosure of the civilised world, 
hem a caf6, there a church ; here a One of his first acts was to expel all 
private house, there a shop. Jews and teetotalers from Bolumbia; 

Urajay is certainly smaller than He also made it a penal offence to sell 
London. It would be absurd to com- methylated spirits for drinking pur- 
pare the two capitals, but it is larger poses. ,When the United States de- 
than Bpping. The Government House dared war on Bolumbia, he led his 
is in the centre, and here dwells the forces into the field, chanting war-songs 


in a high falsetto to the accompaniment 
of a ten-stringed lute, and so paralysed 
the American rough-riders that in less 
than a week the invaders had evacu- 
ated Bolumbia. The memory of his 
exploits still hangs about Oxford and 
St. Stephen's, but his most conspicuous 
services to humanity were rendered 
in Bolumbia, where the natives still 
allude to him by the affectionate nick- 
name of “ Fathead. 

Music in Bolumbia, 

By Dr. Bonald Bovey. 

The musical instruments of Bolumbia 
are limited in number, being practi- 
cally confined to the Bom-bom, a rude ‘ 
side-drum made of solid wood and 
struck alterfiati^ly at each end with an 
implement called the Kampang; the 
Tlexicoatl, a rattle formed of shark skin, 
containing sea shells; and lastly a 
curious instrument of percussion, known 
as the Popatopatop, which consists of 
the bisected skull of the tapir with the 
skin of the pangofflin stretched tightly 
across. This is also played with the 
Kampang, or sometimes wdth short 
sticks made of petrified asparagus. 
My colleague, Miss Slazenger, tells me 
that she has discovered documentary 
evidence that in the antediluvian 
period of Bolumbia, before the invasion 
of the Oatepetlican hordes from Yuca- 
tan, no fewer than 378 distinct types 
of Popatopatop were in use, and I much 
regret that I am unable to reproduce 
them here. Headers, however, may be 
referred to the XOIXth volume .of the 
I new Encyclopcedia Britaimica, in which 
I an article of 514 pages is devoted to 
this remarkable instrument. 

For the rest it maybe noted that the 
natives of Bolumbia have , a fascinat- 
ing habit of singing through^ their 
noses in absolutely unrelated keys, an 
accomplishment in which they are not 
excelled by any civilised nation. 

Correspondence. 

Sir, — It was stated of the Prefect 
oF Bexillico, at the recent celebration 
of the foundation of the Eepublio of 
Bolumbia, that to the first President, 
the illustrious Don Ovadon, we owe the 
inestimable privilege of a tyro-risotto 
post. This is an error. Much as 
the ever-to-be-remembered President 
©"vadon did for his not-too-grateful 
country, this particular act escaped 
him. Throughout his whole fortnight’s ! 
period of Presidency the cheapest * 
stamp for a letter cost six risottos, and 
for a postcard, three risottos, ’"tlie 
introduction of the two-risotto standard 
w^as inaugurated in the same year as 
Ovadon’s Presidency, it is true, but by 
the fourth President to succe3d him, 






SPEEDING UP” IN OUR VILLAGE. 


Lad'll, “I WANT THHEE PENKYWOllTH OE CUTLET TRILLS, PLEASE. 

Frmrietor of our Only Shop. “Ah ! yes ; that will be in oto Ioeeign and Fancy Depaetmest, MADA^L Is - > * 

I ASK YOU TO GET OPE THE F. AND F. AND PEOOUEE THE LADY THE AETICLE IN dUESTION? ______ 


namely the austere and distinguished 
Nevadon. I am, Sir, 

Your humble servant, 

April 1st, Lerjdo Onderdon, 

An Anglo-Bolumbian writes suggest- 
ing that the time has come for Bolumbia 
to be recognised at Shepherd’s Bush. 
“In that way,” he says, “ people will get 
to hear of us and our vast resources 
for the emigrant, and we shall receive 
some of that influx of young ambitious 
blood that we so badly need. I would 
point out,” he adds in conclusion, that 
the Bolumbian President can be of any 
nationality, and often is ; and that we 
have a proverb that every determined 
lad carries the President’s six-shooter 
in his hip-pocket.” 

Fauna and Flora of the Far East. 

“The Yangtzepoo property was supposed to 
supply the hotel -with fresh vegetables. What 
were the facts 1 The -only benefit the hotel 
derived was a few flowers from this otherwise 
white elephant.”— speech reported in 
“ The North China Daily News,'* 


Men who Count : • 
OfElcials. 


istingmshed DOEOTHY. 

servant, I take off my hat to you, Dolly 1 
Inderdon, Dy methods not easy to beat 
ites suggest- You ’ve proved the unspeakable folly 
or Bolumbia Of those who declare we ’re effete ; 

lerd’s Bush. On the ways of the lords of creation 
3 ople will get We needn’t write funeral odes 

,st resources So long as we Ve your imitation 
shall receive Of man and his modes ! 

ig ambitious neatly, and nicely you flatter ! 

3d. ^ i would You ’ve caught our imperious tone ; 
lusion,“tbat I note in your 

;an be of any chatter 

and that we pass very well for my own ; 

r determined figure, besides, there ’s a trace of 

3 six-snooter spread of more masculine ways ; 

And I ’m willing to wager a stray sov. 
“ You never wear stays 1 I 

i Far East. 

vas supposed to You look upon man as an ecjual, 

;etables. What As a “pal” who is trusty and true; 
(nefit the hotel a crude matrimonial sequel 

iu I® ^0* to be thought of for you ; 

A reported < 3 iga,rette-end in your fingers, 

L, And no end of disdain in your glance, 

. The Census There hovers around you and lingers 
No siUy romance ! 


Your watchword, dear Dolly, is 
Freedom ; 

Your suitors, who want you to pair, 
You leave to whoever may need ’em,^ 
And pass with your nose in the air ; 
But though they lie lorn and forsaken 
Yet their slouch and their slang are 
your joys, 

Till I think you might almost be taken 
For one of the boys 1 

And yet with all diffident doubts I ’d 
Suggest you can learn from us still, 

• Though you imitate man on his outside i 
With more than a Bosalind's skill ; ^ 
For, clever as may be your playing, j 
[ One point has eluded your ken — 

; The ancient and accurate saying 

That 'nmnners make men ! 

“ When an account for killing rats was ren- 
dered to the Thedwastre District Council by 
the Thurston, Suffolk, Parish Council, the 
District Council decided to disclaim liability. 
— Western Morning News. 

There is a precedent for this which no 
doubt the District Council has con- 
sidered. Let us hope that Thedwastre 
will be more fortunate than Hamelin. 
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THE FIRE-ARMS DANGER. 

Some wives are wonderfully generous. 
They are ready to make a present of 
their husband to the first burglar who 
asks for him. 

Take my own case. I am not strong. 
Of a studious nature, I have, I fear, 
thrown physique to the dogs. I have 
developed my brain at the expense of 
my muscle. In these circumstances I 
hold that, provided one is insured 
against the risk, one should allow 
burglars, if they call, to work un- 
disturbed. It would be crass folly to 
interfere with them. My wife — who 
is considerably younger than I — 
holds different views' in this respect. 
Well, I hope she has had her lesson 
now. 

The incident which I am about to 
describe happened four weeks ago, but 
I only now feel well enough to set it 
down. My nerves are still all awry. 

Jt started in the usual way. My 
wife woke me up, and said she heard 
noises downstairs. I listened, distinctly 
heard a movement, and told my wife 
that she must have been dreaming. 
She then sat up, listened hard again, 
and said it was no dream. At that I 
sat up, and said I thought I did hear 
something now, but it was obvious j 
what it was : it was the wind making 
a door creak. “It's nothing of the 
sort," she said, “it's a man got into 
the house. Do go and see." I then 
went through all my stock arguments. 
“ Granted," I said, “that it is a burglar, 
what then ? We are insured ; why not 
leave him alone? Moreover, think 
what an unequal contest it would be. 
Here am I awakened suddenly at 
two o'clock in the morning, when my 
vitality is at its very lowest, and asked 
to face an armed rufi&an who is at 
his very best. He'll be able to see 
me coming before I can see him, and 
simply pot at me.. Everything is in his 
favour. Why, he 'd only have to stamp 
on my feet." “ It may not be a 
burglar," said my wife feebly; “ go and 
see." “ And catch cold for nothing ? " 
I added. “John," said my wife, “I 
believe you 're afraid." “ Anyone but 
a fool would be afraid," I retorted, 
getting slowly out of bed and donning 
my dressing-gown and slippers. 

I went downstairs and listened, and 
could hear nothing now. “Well?" 
said my wife on my return. “You 
were right," I answered, as I playfully 
pinched her cheek ; “ there are fifteen 
burglars in the dining-room and three 
in the drawing-room." “Funny?" 
asked my wife. “ Fairly," I replied, as 
I settled myself comfortably again in 
bed. But not for long. Scarcely had 
I let down my eyelids when she roused 


me again. “I am quite certain this 
time," she said. “ Do go down and see, 
or we shah, have them going upstairs and 
frightening the servants." A husband, 
I suppose, is easier to get than a good 
cook. “ Oh, leave them alone," I said. 
“ All right, I 'H go myself," she retorted, 
and she made as though she would get 
up. And I believe she would have done 
so had I not anticipated her. My wife 
is the very antipodes of me ; she has 
not sufficient imagination to know what 
danger is, excels in sport, loves dress 
and pleasure, and would dance a 
dervish off his feet. She has just 
those qualities which I lack, and ours, 

I suspect, is the ideal union. I resolved 
to make one last fight for my life. “ I '11 
go," I said ; “but remember that black 
does not suit you." “Oh, go,” she 
cried; “and take a stout stick, and, 
when you come back, don’t slam the 
door, as I may be asleep;'- and she 
turned over and composed herself. 

When I got outside there was no 
doubt at aU about it. I distinctly heard 
movements below. I was about to 
fetch a knobkerry which I keep among 
my curios, when a better idea struck 
me. Why not try bluff? There was 
my little sham pistol. After all, the 
feUow would as likely as not wrench 
the knobkerry, which I valued, from 
my grasp, and use it against me, for 
some burglars are shockingly dishonest. 
The sham pistol had been given me 
by a friend who bought it in Paris — 
though I have since seen them here in 
London at a shilling. It was rather an 
ingenious little thing. An exact re- 
production, in black metal, of a mag- 
azine revolver, it was reaUy a cigarette 
case. You pulled the trigger and it 
emitted a cigarette. Curiously enough, 
I remember someone remarking once : 
“ A capital thing to frighten burglars j 
with." So I fetched this from my 
dressing-room, went downstairs quietly, 
and threw open the dining-room door. 

The electric light had been turned 
on, and sure enough, in the far corner 
of the room, there was an ugly-looking 
customer stowing away my silver in a 
bag. I surprised him as he had his 
hand on a silver 4pergne which had 
been given me by a friend for whom I 
had done some little service. I was 
peculiarly attached to this, as it had 
an inscription on it to which I would 
occasionally draw my wife's attention 
as showing that there was someone, 
anyhow, who had a high opinion of me. 

“ Hands up ! " I cried, as I levelled 
the sham pistol at the fellow. To my 
surprise he complied with my request, 
and the 4pergne fell to the ground. 
“Don't shoot, guv'nor, and I 'll come 
with you." ^ “And now back out of the 
room," I said, “ and out of the house." 


He continued to obey me'i and the more | 
he backed the more I liked it. The 
majesty in man seemed to be aroused ' 
in me, and I remember wishing my wife 
could have seen me. Then, I suppose, 

I grew elated and reckless. We were 
in the hall now, and I quickened my 
pace. All the time I had my finger on 
the trigger. Suddenly an irresistible 
impulse made me pull it — and an 
innocuous cigarette shot out and fell 
gently at the burglar's feet. 

*«■* 'X- -ic- 

To attempt to take a burglar by ^ 
false pretences is a serious matter. ' 
The man resented it. With care, the 
doctors think, I shall be quite myself 
in another couple of months. My 
wife is nursing me, and I like to 
think that I am rather a troublesome 
patient. 

MEN WITH A FUTUEE. 

f“ Prophetic Astrologist Required in con- 
nection with almanac publication.”] 

The following applications in answer 
to the above advertisement have been 
received. 

Deae Sir, — I beg to apply for the 
position advertised. I have long studied 
the stars, and frequently proved my 
ability as an anticipator of events. For 
instance I was a member of the Albert 
Hall audience addressed by Mr. Balfour 
last December, and have witnesses to 
prove that, when the great audience 
rose at his allusion to the Eeferendum 
and cried, “ This will win the election,” 

I made the remark, “I doubt it." 
There were 10,000 people present. 

I was right, and 9,999 people were 
wrong. — A uld Lang Moore, 

Sir, — Going upstairs last night and 
believing my bedxoom door to be ajar, 

I stepped forward to enter the room. 
The door was closed. The next instant 
I saw a numlper of constellations in 
close relation to one another. At once 
I remarked to my wife, “I shall have 
a black mark on my forehead by to- 
morrow morning." I was correct in 
my anticipation. — Starsson Knox. 

Sir, — I beg to offer myself. I 
am a student of the astral. Some 
weeks ago I was crossing from South- 
ampton to Havre — it was midnight. 
As I counted the contents of my purse 
on deck, a sovereign fell from my 
hand into the sea. I observed to a 
friend at my side, “I do not suppose I 
shall ever see that sovereign again." 

I had no intention of saying anything 
remarkable at the time, but — believe 
me or not as you like — the fact I 
remains that, though it is nine weeks 
since I uttered my prognostication, it 
still remains as prophetically true as 
when I made it. — Galileo Jones, 
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THE CROWN OF MERIT. 

The composer hba.es a boy whistling a selection feom The painter sees his mastbepieoe ebpeodoced By. a 

ONE op his operas. PAVEMENT ARTIST. , ' ‘ ; 


THE OEFIOE BOUNCING BALL. 


Dear Mr. PaNOH, — You have often < 
heard the old cry, “ What shall we do ( 
with our daughters?*' haven’t you? j 
But what I want to know is, “ What . 
shall we do with our fathers ? ” Can j 
nothing be done to make them pay 
more attention to their work and less ; 
to their play ? I *m speaking of stout 
middle-aged gentlemen in general and 
papa in particular, who, instead of 
giving up his mind to his business and 
supporting his wife and daughter as 
he ought to (particularly his daughter), 
spends Saturday to Monday playing 
golf, and Monday to Saturday worrying 
over his handicap. Then he says, 
Business isn’t what it used to be 
and when I asked him for a new frock 
yesterday he declared he could hardly 
make enough to go round as it was, 
though it takes little enough to go 
round me, nowadays, in all con- 
science. Lasts night he woke Mamma 
up by shouting to her in his sleep “to 
get off the green, or did she think she 
was going to stop there all day?” 
Poor dear Mummy said she felt almost 
too disgusted to tell him what she 
thought of him, but made herself do it 
for the sake of the children. 

But there's worse to come. After 
he ’d gone to business this morning we 
saw an article in the paper by an 


eminent nerve - specialist advocating 
bouncing ball games in City offices 
as a relaxation for the nerve-strain 
of brain-workers. “ Well,” as Mamma | 
said, “if they’re going to start that, 

, we may as well go to the workhouse 
at once.” So we burnt the paper. 

However, about an hour later I 
heard my little nephew, who is staying 
with us, howling dismally in the nursery 
because he couldn’t find the bouncing 
ball he had bought yesterday with his 
own money. I was just looking for it 
when his nurse came in and said that 
she had seen his grandpapa slip the 
ball in his great-coat pocket as he was 
starting to the City. Dear Mr, Pwich, 
is there nothing to be done to stop this 
middle-aged madness? I don’t know 
much about your family aff’airs, but I 
believe you are a father yourself; but 
don’t let that prejudice you in Papa’s 
favour. In any case I enclose my 
photograph, and hope you will be on 
' my side. Yours sincerely, 

• Gole Orphan, 


“ German Gentleman wishes to exchange con- 
versation with English Person,” — Advt. i)i\ 
Daily Telegraph.'" 

Person yourself. 

The Modem Xerxes. 

“Dr. Rouse admitted caning the bay.” — 
Westminster Cazette* 


PERPECTION’S PEICE. ' 

[“Tea, the most perfect the world produces 
, . . per cup the hill of fare at 

certain icell-hnown teorshbys,'] 

I HAVE been paying biUs ; upon my brow 
You may observe there shines a 
virtuous halo, 

Yet virtue has its own defects, for now 
My funds have fallen, I regret to say, 
low: 

This stream of gold turned to unusual 
channels 

Affects my pass-book’s short and simple 
annals. 

Just now no solace can my cusfccm 
bring 

To Madame Clicquot in her sad be- 
reavement ; 

On humbler beverages I must sing 
The fame of my exemplary achieve- 
ment, 

Nor seek to celebrate this day of gala 
Even in just a pint of sound Marsala. 

But, though your poet, coming down 
a peg, 

To altered circs, may feelingly al- 
lude, he 

^ Is fortunately not constrained to beg 
While he can conjure up a nimble 2d, | 
And quaff, to stimulate the gastric 
juices, 

“ Tea, the most perfect that the world 
produces,” 
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to discover by occult means whether there is a future 
OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. life or not. But the result of these secret .stances was 

(By Mr. Punch's Staff of Learned Clerics.) all what the rector expected. The curate had only 

^ ' been persuaded by the rector s assurances that the sole 

In The Patrician (Heinemann), Mr. John Galsworthy object of the sittings was to communicate to the weaker 
has made an admirable study of an ancient and honourable man some of the superfluous will-power of his superior, and 
house, lavish of service to the state according to the this is what really happened. Gradually the curate 
traditions of its class, and now just beginning to be made gained in power while the rector lost; but the latter, 
uncomfortably aware of the existence of democracy. He instead of becoming an admiring cherub, was changed into 
is less happy with the characters that intrude upon the a contemptible worm. There is a Professor who helps to 
ordered serenity of its preserves. Mrs, Noel, who so unravel the mystery, and Mr. Hichens, who might well 
nearly ruins the career of the eldest son, is never quite improve on such conventions, pictures hina as a sartorial 
realisable. She is so content to be described by the author freak. Surely it is time that Professors in fiction ceased to 
that she scarcely opens her lips lest she should disturb the dress as if their supplementary duty in life were to scare crows, 

effect by saying the wrong thing. Charles Courtier too, 

whose Eadical tastes are tempered by birth and education In contrasting the comforts of the Arnerican and British 
and a large experience of men and wild beasts, is a rather artisan I don't think any of our statisticians' have laid 
shadowy figure, and we have to gauge his attractions by stress on that fecundity of Homeric metaphor which must 
inference drawn from the woman whose heart he might have be a far more valuable possession to the former than mere 
had for the asking. Worse still, we have only one person’s trifles like food and clothes. “ If that is a product of Pro-, 


evidence of the lov- 
ableness of the pro- 
tagonist. Absorbed 
in himself and in 
the struggle that di- 
vides his heart be- 
tween a secret pas- 
sion and the claims 
of his career, he 
hardly says a gentle 
word from first to 
last., , But the hu- 
man .charm of his 
sister, that lovely 
Dian, Lady Bahs, 
makes irresistible 
amends for all. 

As in his Frater- 
nity, if the author 
had here any parti- 
cular problem to 
solve, which I doubt, 
he has left it where 
it was. He is satis- ' 













CONSTEKNATION OP TWO BTJRGLAES WHO, HAVING JFST SERVED TIME, PIND A BEAUTIFUL 
MODERN RESIDENCE BUILT UBON THE SPOT WHERE THEY HAD BURIED THEIR SWAG. 


tection, then give me 
Tariff Eeform,” say, 
I. Jim Rands (Mac- 
millan) was only 
the foreman of a 
shoe-factory in New 
England, but, if Mr. 
Eichard Washburn 
Child is to be trus- 
ted he had intel- 
lectual consolations 
which would make 
many of our poets 
and politicians turn 
olive with envy. 
“Well, Sir,” says he 
in one place, “ if | 
you’ve ever seen a ! 
hen sitting on the | 
safety-valve of an | 
eighty - ton boiler ; 
when she blew off 
pressure you’ve seeii 
how I felt after I 


fled to make a very readable stoi^ out of t 3 rpes rightly I spoke to the Doctor that Thursday;” and again: “The 
observed or created, as he did in The Country Rouse, other members of the troupe looked like last year’s birds- 
Some of his minor characters are most appealing, notably nests, but she was like one of them lace valentines.” And 
the staunch old Lady Casterley, who brings the manner of yet again of a loud cravat : “ It sounded like the noise you 
an earlier generation to the stubborn defence of her caste, make when you hammer iron pipe.” These are mere random^ 
He has developed a fancy for elaborate word-pictures, and flowers from his garland of similes. For the rest, the pathos 
I provided himself with a beautiful moor, always handy, like of Jim Rands is extremely homely, and the mystification 
I a lay-figure. All the same, his descriptions are touched which keeps two perfect lovers apart almost ridiculously 
I with true feeling and imagination, even if they are some- trite and artificial. Yet it is one of those books which 
times worked in without any special regard to their proper provoke genuine salt from the eyes of the reader in the 
object — the illumination of the human interest in the fore- places where whe author has laid his humour aside. There 
ground. The worst of it is that his sense of style puts the is a “ travelling doctor ” in it who speaks of “ a story that 
critic sadly out of heart with the slipshod stuff of to-day. is all wool, a yard wide, and contains no shoddy or adultera- 

tion whatever ; ” and Jim Rands might, I think, respond. 

In The Lweller on the Threshold (Methuen) Mr. ! also in the vernacular, “ I ’m the goods.” 

Hichens — and his admirers — are to be congratulated on =; -a—-,-. = 

his escape from the rather unpleasant motive of his two We learn from The World that the “ Oxford and 
previous novels, Bariary Sheep and Bella Donna, He Cambridge boat race is the first of the many important ^ 
now deals with a case of transferred will-power, and events of the Eanelagh Club Season.” We are glad to be 
although he has handicapped his story by excess of able to give the further information that the Club has 
explanation it should intrigue even those to whom any- arranged for a Coronation to be held on June 22nd, but no 
thing of the nature of spiritualistic phenomena is usually date has yet been fixed by the Committee for their next 
distasteful. The rector of a fashionable church in the total eclipse of the sun. In 1912 it is hoped that the 
West-end succeeded, by a ruse, in forcing his adoring ’Varsity Crews will again place their services at - the 
and cherubic curate to join with him in an attempt disposal of the Club. 
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CHARIVARI A. 

Thebe are some persons who refuse 
to look upon Mr, St, Maue as a model 
in the matter of behaviour to the Bench. 
‘*May the difference of opinion not 
divide friendship,” remarked a prisoner 
after being sentenced by the magistrate 
at the Acton Police Court. 

Why, asks a correspondent, do 
certain persons call themselves the 
Mormon Elders, and not the Brigham 
Youngers ? 

A request for the provision of sand 
plots for children in Hyde Park has 
been refused by the First Commissioner 
of Works. The children, we hear, are 
furious, and a Votes for Children 
League is to be formed. They realise 
that it is only by pressure of the 
franchise that one’s rights can bo 
secured. 

,“In golf,” says The County Gentle- 
man, “ we have probably more first-class 
players than all the rest of the world 
put together.” We hope that thm 
statement will be well circulated^ in 
Germany, where people are apt to have 
a good conceit of themselves, just 
because that country happens to excel 
in' armaments. - „ . s 

I, 

• *' j{« 

Mr. Oscar Aschb has been writing 
about a type of man he calls “The 
Vampire Husband.”^ When .we men- 
tion that, according to Mr. Asohe, the 
brute will not take his wife to the 
theatre, no one will be surprised that 
Mr. Asohe does not like the fellow, ' 

sic :!« ? 

j!< 

In a note on the preparations for the 
Festival of Empire at the Crystal 
Palace, Hearth and Home says : — “ A 
scheme has been devised by which a 
cream-coloured* canvas awning will 
hang gracefully below the entire length 
and breadth of the vast glass roof. 
This valerian, as it is called . . . ” 
We fancy we smell a mistake here. 
Anyhow, we should say that the odour 
of a velarium would be more pleasant. 

We shall be interested to see whether 
the cause of decreasing attendance at 
church has at last been discovered. 
The Eev. F. A. Adams, Kector of 
Doddinghurst, has invented an arrange- 
ment of wire clips to be fixed beneath 
the seats, which will take a silk hat 
and prevent its getting ruffled. 

Children are delighted to hear of 
the proposed establi^ment of an Oil 
Exchange. What to do with their 
cod liver oil has been a problem which 
has hitherto baffled^many of them. 



(Dubikg the Cohonation Festivities the Kino, we understand, will receive 
OLD Volunteer Officers who joined the iorce not later than 1860 . Those who 
possess uniforms of that date may wear them.) 

Mr. Punch would be the last person to ridicule these gallant veterans, but 
HE Hoprs that this gracious permission in regard to uniforms may be used with 
discretion, 

“If,” says a correspondent in The 
Express, “at frequent intervals along 
the routes of processions bands — 
amateur or otherwise — ^were placed to 
play during the long waits, the ambu- 
lance corps would not be needed.” 

We gather that this correspondent’s 
experience of amateur bands must be 
somewhat restricted. 

* ❖ ** 

A painting by Murillo has been sold 
in Spain for two shillings. The outlook 


for modern art was never very bright, 
but if the Old Masters are going to 

take to undercutting like this ! 

* 

Whatever women may say about us 
men, we certainly are not “ catty,” or 
jealous of one another’s good looks. 
We had a pretty example of this the 
other day, when the Vicar of Stroud 
Green, in referring at a vestry meeting 
to his successor, said, “He is young, 
and his hair is ciirly.” 


VOL. cxl. 
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A HOLIDAY GAMBLE. 

How fair this Eastertide ! ” I said, 

“ How sweet to watch young April try on 
Her vernal suitings, with the thread 
Of faint green woven, having shed 

The hides of March, that horrid roaring lion! 

“ To hear the blithe birds do their sums, 

Counting their Easter eggs together ; 

To note the lambs with toothless gums 
Bleating to their respective mums 
In this extremely seasonable weather I 

“ What child to-day but owns the need ’ 

To find an exit for his feelings ? 

To follow Nature's timely lead 
And gambol on the luscious mead 
Bending the welkin with his liquid pealingo ? 

What youth but feels the Spring diffuse 
A passion in his veins to buy her 
A nosegay for her fancy blouse , ‘ 

And illustrate his amorous views . ' 

By swapping headgear with his chaste Marier? 

, Or what adult 'neath such a sun, 

In air so balmy, so caressing, 

But wants his feet once more to run 
By primrose ways — ” I don’t, for one,” 

’Bepliqd the party I was just addressing, . 

Said he, “ Let others romp about, 

"" But as for me, remaining placid 
I shall forgo this giddy’ rout 
Largely because I have the gout, 

Due, it appears, to crystallizing acid.” 

“ You have perchance ” (’twas thus I spake) 

' Mislaid the necessary buoyance ; 

But though you may be old and ache 
Yet you can indirectly take 
A hearty pleasure in the general joyanco. 

“ Thus, on your speaking face I see 
A rapture; ah! beaitos ille 
Who tastes an altruistic glee!” 

** Nay, there you do me wrong 1 ” said he ; 

“ The joys of others leave me passing chilly. ' 

“ Humanity to me is naught — 

' Mere streams of railway-tripping atoms ; 

But this fair Eastertide has wrought 
Bliss in my breast because I ’ve bought 
’ An option for the rise in Little Ghathams.” ‘ • 

O. S. . 

^ * The author is glad to say that, up to the time of going to pres**, 
little or no immediate profit seemed likely to accrue from this heartless 
speculation. 


'‘Passenger flights,” says a Brooklands advertisement, 
“ can be arranged on the ground.” It sounds safest. 

“ Mr. J. Nicolson appeai*ed for the despondent .’' — ^^atal Mercury, 
We trust that the mental depression of his client or clients 
had nothing to do with the quality of Mr. Nicolson’s defence. 


“ Sire-splitting comedy is interwoven into the play. Tyldesley Journal. 

This may do for the provinces, but in London one can 
never raise a laugh nowadays by splitting one’s father. 


MORE MANNERS FROM OREGON. 

Some weeks ago I ventured, for the benefit of the curious, 
to set out the views of Miss Peudence Standish (of Port- 
land, Oregon) on the important subject of table manners. 
These views, it may be remembered, had been contributed 
in the form of an article to the columns of The Oregonian, 
of Portland. Did I describe them as being bland, passionate, 
and deeply religious ? I cannot remember ; but if I did not 
I now repair the omission. They are all that and a good 
deal more. 


I had imagined that this high-toned discussion of spoons* 
forks, soups, vegetables and napkins was, if I m^y say so, a 
solitary burst on the part of Peudence ; that she had brooded 
long over the dreadful spectacle of napkins tucked into 
collars or waistcoats as soup-guards and sauce-diverters 
and had then, once and for all, rushed into print to correct^ 
to; stimulate, to exhort and to convert. I was mistaken; 
A friendly correspondent, dating from Portland,' now informs 
me — I use his own somewhat disrespectful w^ords — that 
“ one of the leading features in the Sunday papers of Port- 
land is a weekly effusion by Prudence St-andish ; ” and to 
prove what he says, he encloses a cutting from The Sundaif 
Orego 7 iian of March 5th, of which more than a column is 
taken up with “Etiquette for thb Ehggtged Person,” by 
Peudence Standish. t -u * ^ * v. < 

I feel that 'I must enter a preliminary objection. How can 
there be any etiquette for engaged persons ? Before their 
engagement they niay have been strict observers of every 
article of the social code. When their engagement is past 
they will, no doubt, revert .to. an attitude of well-disciplined 
submission. But during the engagement surely all the 
petty restrictions are thrown aside. Peudence may have 
a larger experience than any I: can pretend to bub I must 
state my opinion that etiquette and engagement are mutu-, 
ally destructive terms, and no one has a right to bring 
them, as Peudence has done, into the same title. \ 


No doubt there are certain great principles which may 
be gathered from the action of all engaged persons. Eor 
instance, they believe that the whole of the world outside 
themselves is leagued together to spy upon them and 
obstruct them, whereas, as a matter of cold fact, the 
outside world considers them a nuisance and wants to see 
as little as may be of them. Then again, having developed 
a strange liking for such remote ,and inaccessible places as 
d.rawing-rooms or summer-houses or country lanes, they 
are furious with housemaids or butlers or gardeners or 
postmen, upon whose observation they may have thrust 
themselves. And finally they imagine that the assumption 
of* an air of foolish detachrnent will prevent everybody 
from ^drawing inferences from wildly ruffled hair^ and a 
necktie which has got itself tucked away under one ear. 
But this is not etiquette. Far from it. 


Neither is this what Peudence means. She has received 
(at any rate she declares in print that she has received) the 
following letter from a Southern girl : — “ I have just be- , 
come engaged to a young man I have known three years j 
and will be- married” — evidently a most determined young | 
woman — “next October. It is the only love of my life, | 
and I reckon I am pretty foolish sometimes and rude with 1 
friends and all that. How ought engaged people to behave “ 
generally ? I am very ignorant and just eighteen.” 

Upon this, Peudence observes that “ the very fact that 
an engaged girl is so young as this — eighteen — should 
make her more careful to observe the niceties <o£ conduct,” 




CALLING OUT THE R^SEKVE CUY^E. 

Goosebeeey. »AHAl THIS OUGHT TO BE MY KBCOED YEAEI SEE ME SPARKLE!” 
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and so she launches out upon her column of advice, in the tyrannize over hers . . . The exacting lover, remember, 
course of ’which she explains in detail how a Southern girl is pretty apt to make a stern and disagreeable husband/' 
ought Xo behave to her - acquaintances, , her friends and. He 's every bit as likely to be a meek and henpecked one. 

above all, to her “ fiance " — this dreadful word is through- 

out printed without an accent, as if it rhymed to dance or to the small material things the usual engaged girl 

chance or finance, and possessed only two syllables, instead thinks necessary to her happiness as . the true sign of her 
of the three that convention and the French have assigned fiance's affection — the flowers and candy and ’weekly 
to it, ' amusement he offers — they represent a definite danger to 

j ^ both parties. The sensible man in love gives all h3 can 

' My own advice -to the- Southern girl would be very and very rarely anything over ; but there are poor 

shortly expressed. I should say,. “Don't bother toQ. much fio the other thing; buy presents and buy 
^out yourbehavidur. If you're a nice ■.girl--and I'm sure. until, as a dear boy said to me once, ‘there is 
you-are — you'll behave all right. ' Your friends won’t be nothing left to buy them with.'" I fancy this dear boy 
offended wuth you. They know you 're slightly mad. They ye^ must have been old and exquisite too. 

afl been slightly mad themselves, or they hope to be so in 

the future.” • But ' Prudence wot?ld uall that disgraeeM good-bye once more to Prudence. - I have no 

flippancy. She says, “ R is the greatest unwisdom to neglect for further extracts from' her book of exquisite old 


firiends if one wishes to keep them, for fneimship is entirely amiable Oregonian manner she is doing 

a thing for consideration, kindness, and the most delicate American poetess, Ella Wheeleb Wilcqx, 

courtesies. As an exqu^ite old lady of my acquaintance ^ more universal style in a book which it was 

said on cue occasion, ‘Friendships are hard to make and fortune to read. As Gohnel Newcome put it (I quote 
very easy to lose.' " Upon my word, one need not be either memory), emolhmt mores nec smuisse feros. 
exquisite or old to commit such a platitude as that — and, ^ ■ * 

like most platitudes, it isn’t even true. _ . i. -t ht' 

•' A woman explorer as reported m The D^tily Mi7ror : — 

.. Ihe pi », p Ih, gbU, o... » uLH 

the usual way, and not. be merely content to sit and moon 


alone with :ber , fiance. She must give him his own chance ^ good shot. 

to see bis masculine chums whenever the mood comes upon — 

him for their society, and must not monopolize hismo’ve- “Strayed, from Mutton Hall, Killington, Blackfaqed Ewe." — 
ments until be feels for the briefest moment like kicking tn> “ Westriior eland Gazette:* ' ■ 

over the traces. She must certainty see that he does not No doubt the address struck her as ill-omened. 
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St<;UAU ToSTOP EUtCTRIC 
WHE.N REQvj«RE.P 


HOOK TO SECURE 

BONTJNC onP£ST^I\/E 
OCCASIOWS^ 






5TEAC>yiN<; STRAP 
^oruse ovjCsi'de FublVc 
Houses oT\\y. 


Cab oa V>OHCE 
vsfH »6TLE 


I^INC TOR 
f RE.STlvrX 



Boot- 

scrapers. 

THE IDEAL PUBLIC UTILITY LAMP-POST. 


BLANCHE'S LETTERS. 

Spade-woek and other Diversions. 

Pa/rh Lmie, 

Dearest Daphne. — The new cure 
for everything is to dig J—et, par con- 
sequent, we ’re all digging. We not 
only call a spade a spade ; we catch 
hold of it and use it as such. Dear 
Sir William -Kiddem, who ’s better than 
all the rest of Harley Street put to- 
gether, says it ’s the cure for indy, and 
nerves, and brain-fag, and all those 
horrors that come of the strenuous life, 
and that it calls into play whole heaps 
of muscles that have b^en most shamie- 


fully neglected, and sets free a lot of 
nerve-centres and fearful things of that 
kind. He makes us dig in real earnest, 
putting a foot on the spade, and turning 
up the earth in style. There ’s nothing 
like it, my dear, for preserving the 
figure and compleck, and those 
who have neither dig in the hope of 
unearthing them. “,01ga” is showing 
some simply sweet digging- suits, the 
coat fastening with little silver picks 
and spades, the skirt short and plain, 
high boots, gauntlet gloves, and a sort 
of coal-heaver’s hat in dark-grey silk 
or satin, the little silver picks and 
spades being repeated again an the, 


hat-pins. Any afternoon you may see 
the old dowagers in Berkgrave Square, 
in full diggers’ rig-out, going over to 
the square garden (with footmen carry- 
ing their spades and gauntlets), and 
setting to work, with the idea of digging 
up their far-away youth ! Some of them 
shriek whenever they turn up a worm, 
— ^but they go on digging. Lord Berk- 
grave, who owns all that part, says 
they’re spoiling his property, and that 
he’ll go to law with them, — ^but they 
go on digging. 

I hear that the Bullyon-Boundermere 
people had a week-end party down at 
Bullyon Towers at Easter, and one 
night after dinner everybody suddenly 
remembered that they hadn’t done any 
digging that' day, and they sent for 
spades, and all rushed oft* into the 
winter gardens, and the conservatories 
and the orangeries, and dug everything 
up, and left the place quite ruinous, and 
those poor wretches, the B.-B.s\were 
trying to pretend they were enjoying it 
all ! 

Fluffy Thistledown is very' much 
down on her luck just now. I drove 
round there one afternoon with darling 
Pompom, who left one of his teeny- 
weeny cards on Fluffy’s Pekingese'*' to 
enquire,” the poor little thingy-thing 
having been operated on for appendy. 
Fluffy sent out to- ask me to come in, 
and I found her in the, dolefullest of 
dismals, howling among the comfies 
and cosies of a couch in her chatting den, 

** What ’s the matter 7 ’’ I asked. 
** Is little Peky-peky worse 7 V 

** Bother little Peky-peky ! ” she 
sobbed (only she used a* shorter word 
than bother). ** I ’m the wretchedest 
woman on earth ! ” ' ^ , • 

“Don’t speak 'of yourself as if you 
were an East-end drama' at popular 
prices, my dear,” I said; ..‘i What’s 
the matter?” 

** Blanche! Dulcie and Westshire 
have a boy — and I ’m a — I ’m a — I ’m 
— I can’t say it 1 ” 

“ Oh, you poor dear I ” I cried. “ I 
see— you’re a granny I ” and she fairly 
shrieked among the downies, ** I mar- 
ried her off, because I didn’t want a 
grown-up daughter with me every- 
where, and this is her revenge 1 After 
such a lovely autumn and winter up 
the Nile — to come back to this ! All 
day cruel wretches have been ringing 
me up for congrats, and sending 
messages and telegrams — and I’ve had 
to answer — and pretend I’m in the 
seventh heaven; — ^but with you the 
mask is off — and you find me, dearest, 
try-try-tryin'g to de-de-cide whether" 
I’ll take cyanide of something — or 
put a hatpin through my heart 1 — I’ve 
brought a heap of frocks and hats from 
Paris— that were a sheer delight to 
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me — and now, where’s the good of 
t hem ? — They ’re — they ’re — granny ’s 
frocks and hats! Treddy won’t love 
me any longer — and Lulu will never 
call me his little Dresden - china 
shepherdess again I And, oh, Blanche 1 
Thistledown’s been such a brute 
about it! He says we’re fo — fo — 
fogeys now — and that I’m not to be 
called Bluffy any more — but by my 
horrible baptismal name — Ja — Ja — 
J a — J ane 1 You lucky creature 1 you ’ ve 
no children to grow up and serve you 
this trick by-and-by — while you still 
look qui — qui — quite young — to make 
you a gug-gug-gug-gug-grandmother!” 

Just then she was rung up again, and 
as I went away I heard her stifling her 
sobs and answering more congrats 
with “ Thanks awf’ly 1 Isn’t it per- 
fectly lovely news 1 ” 

People are wondering about the sud- 
den reconciliation of Billy St. Adrian 
and his father, who ’ve been at daggers 
drawn for ages. Would you like to 
know the true inwardness of the matter, 
my dear ? Well, so you shall. 

Sir Eichard St. Adrian, though 
(according to the new'spapers of his own 


way of thinking) “a statesman of 
colossal ideals and magnificent grip,” 
has never been able to do anything 
with Billy, who’s always been what 
people used to " call “ a trouble at 
home ” (now - a - days they call it 
“ having a temperament.”) Ever 
and ever so many times he’s touched 
old Sir Eichard for big sums of 
money and tried different things 
that have always turned out failures. 
Then he has come back for more. 
(Norty- says that at Eton the three 
St. Adrian boys were called after 
the three divisions of Arabia : — Dick 
was Happy St. Adrian, because he w’as 
the heir; Jack, who’s very fair, was 
Sandy St. Adrian; and Billy was 
Stoney St. Adrian, and has been so ever 
since). Last time he came for money, 
the old man went into a rage, said it 
was the limit, and that he washed 
his hands of him. Eor quite a long 
time after this Billy made himself 
scarce, and people wondered what had 
become of him and what his latest 
venture was. My dear, it was this : 
disguising himself, and taking the pro- 
fessional name “Dr. Hymen,” he 


started a Marriage Bureau in Bond 
Street, on rather new lines, and for 
a time made it a succes fou ! The 
fee for consulting “ Dr. Hymen ” 
w'as ten guineas, and he had a little 
salon in connection with the bureau, 
where he gave weekly teas, at which 
would-be bridegrooms could meet 
would-be brides. Heaps and heaps 
of people, without the least suspicion 
as to who “ Dr. Hymen ” really was, 
went there just for fun and with no 
matrimonial intentions. But at last 
poor Billy’s luck began to peter out 
as usual, and just as he was won- 
dering how he was to pay his rent, 
“Dr. Hymen” got a private and con- 
fidential letter from “ an elderly gentle- 
man, some years a widower, and 
anxious to meet a lady, young, loving 
and handsome, with a view to matri- 
mony,” making an appointment for. a 
consultation. At the discreet hour of 
dusk the new client arrived on foot, 
and “Dr. Hymen,” all ready, with' his 
silvery locks and beard, and his long' 
flowing robes, presently found himself, 
in his dimly lit consulting room, Ute- 
dr-Ute with — his father I Whether old 
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Sir Eichard really loas looking for a 
second viiie, or meToly ior tme ^laisante 
aventure, will remain as great a mystery 
as the Letters of the Man in the Iron 
Mask. Billy didn’t give the show 
away at once; he played his fish 
for a time ; and then he said, 
“Yon ’re looking for someone yonng, 
loving, and handsome. Well, Sir, 
you’re now in the company of 
someone who is young and loving — 
as to handsome, that’s a matter of 
opinion. This is Billy,” he added, 
shedding his disguise, “ your loving 
youngest son, into whose hands you ’ve 
delivered yourself up, and whose price 
for not handing you over to the tender 
mercies of your admiring public, your 
dearest friends and enemies, and the 
halfpenny press, is that you overlook 
the past and finance him once more I ” 

And that, my dear, you may believe 
me, is the real secret of Sir Eichard’s 
reconciliation with his youngest son, 
of their im^mnsely amicable relations, 
and of Billy’s flourishing circs just now. 

Norty has a suggestion that he means 
to lay before Parliament as soon as ever 
he can get a chance. He ’s going to 
propose that snappy, impressionist, 
short stories shall be bound in with the 
parliamentary blue books and white 
'books. Numbers of Members have said 
they 11 support the measure, and would 
be only too glad to have bright, amusing 
fiction mixed in with the other kind ! 
Oh, my dearest, I must tell you a thing 
he said the other evening at Popsy, Lady 
Eamsgate’s big dance. Some bore re- 
marked to him : “ This is a fine Adam 
ball-room.” “Yes,” replied Norty; 
“ and how well some of the women play 
up to it I ” Ever thine, 

Blanche. 


THE PORTUGUESE CIGAR, 

Everything promised well for my 
\veek-end with Charles. The weather 
was warm and sunny, I was bringing 
my golf clubs down with me, and I 
had just discovered (and meant to put 
into practice) an entirely new stance 
which made it impossible to miss the 
object ball. It was this that I was 
explaining to Charles and his wife at 
dinner on Eriday, when the interruption 
occurred. 

By the way,” said Charles, as I took 
out a cigarette, “I’ve got a cigar for 
you. Don’t smoke that thing.” 

^ “ You haven’t let him go in for 
cigars?” I said reproachfully to Mrs. 
Charles. I can be very firm about 
other people’s extravagances. 

“ This is one I picked up in Portu- 
I gal,”^ explained Charles. “ You can get 
; them absurdly cheap out there. Let ’s 
I see, dear ; where did I put it ? ” 


“ I saw it on your dressing-table last 
week,” said his wife, getting up to leave 
us. He followed her out and went in 
search of it, while I waited with an 
interest which I made no effort to 
conceal, I had never heard before of a 
man going all the way to Portugal to 
buy one cigar for a friend. 

“ Here it is,” said Charles, coming in 
again. He put down in front of me an 
ash-tray, the matches and a — and 
a — well, as I say, a cigar. I 
examined it slowly. Half of it looked 
very tired. 

“ Well, said Charles, “ what do you 
think of it ? ” 

“When you say you — er — picked it 
up in Portugal,” I began carefully, “I 

suppose you don’t mean ” I 

stopped and tried to bite the end off. 

“ Have a knife,” said Charles. 

I had another bite, and then I 
decided to be frank, 

“ Why did you pick it up ? ” I asked. 

“The fact was,” said Charles, “I 
found myself one day in Lisbon without 
my pipe, and so I bought that thing ; I 
never smoke them in the ordinary way.” 

“ Did you smoke this ? ” I asked. 
It was obvious that something had 
happened to it. 

“ No, you see, I found some cigarettes 
at the last moment, and so, knowing 
that you liked cigars, I thought I ’d 
bring it home for you.” 

“It’s very nice of you, Charles. 
Of course I can see that it has 
travelled. Well, we must do what we 
can with it.” 

I took the knife and started chipping 
away at the mahogany end. The other 
end — the brown-paper end, which had 
come ungummed — I intended to reserve 
for the match. When everything was 
ready I applied a light, leant back in 
my chair, and pulled. 

“That’s all right, isn’t it?” said 
Charles. “ And you ’d be surprised if 
I told you what I paid for it.” 

“ No, no, you mustn’t think that,” 
I protested. “ Probably things are 
dearer in Portugal.” I put it down by 
my plate for a moment’s rest. “ All 
I ’ve got against it at present is that 
its pores don’t act as freely as thev 
should.” 

“ I ’ve got a cigar-cutter somewhere, 
if ” 

“No, don’t bother, I think I can 
do it with the nut-crackers. There ’s 
no doubt it was a good cigar once, but 
it hasn’t wintered well.” 

I squeezed it as hard as I could, lit 
it again, pressed my feet against the 
table and pulled. 

“Now it’s going,” said Charles. 

“I’m afraid it keeps very reticent 
at my end. The follow-through is 
poor. Is your end alight still ? ” 


I “ Burning beautifully.” 

“ It ’s a pity that I should be missing 
all that. How would it be if we were 
to make a knitting-needle red-hot, and 
bore a tunnel from this end? We 
might establish a draught that way. 
Only there’s always the danger, of 
course, of coming out at the side.” 

I took the cigar up and put it to 
my ear. 

“I can’t hear anything wrong,” I 
said. “ I expect what it really wants 
is massage.” 

Charles filled his pipe again and got 
up. “Let ’s go for a stroll,” he said. 
“ It ’s a beautiful night. Bring your 
cigar with you.” • 

“ It may prefer the open air,” I said. 
“ There ’s always that. You know we 
mustn’t lose sight of the fact that 
the Portuguese climate is different from 
ours. The thing’s pores may have 
acted more readily in the South. On 
the other hand the unfastened end may 
have been more adhesive. I gather 
that though you have never actually 
met anybody who has smoked a cigar 
like this yet you understand that the 
experiment is a practicable one. As 
far as you know this had no brothers. 
No, no, Charles, I ’m going on with it, 
but I should like to know all that you 
can tell me of its parentage. It had a 
Portuguese father and an American 
mother, I should say, and there has been 
a good deal of trouble in the family. 
One moment” — and as we went out- 
side I stopped and cracked it in the 
door. 

It was an inspiration. At the very 
next application of the match I found 
that i had established a connection 
with the lighted end. Not a long and 
steady connection, but one that came 
in gusts. After two gusts I decided 
that it was perhaps safer to blow from 
my end, and for a little while we had 
in this way as much smoke around us as 
the most fastidious cigar-smoker could 
want. Then I accidentally dropped it ; 
something in the middle of it shifted, I 
suppose — and for the rest of my stay 
behind it only one end was at work. 

“ Well,” said Charles, when we were 
back in the smoking-room, and I 
was giving the cigar a short breather, 
“ it ’s not a bad one, is it ? ” 

“I have enjoyed it,” I said truth- 
fully, for I like trying to get the mastery 
over a thing that defies me. 

“You’ll never guess what it cost,” 
he chuckled. 

“ Tell me,” I said. “ I daren’t guess.” 

“ Well, in English money it works 
out at exactly three farthings.” 

I looked at him for a long time and 
then shook my head sadly. 

“Charles, old friend,” I said, “ you ’ve 
been done.” A. A. M. 






WHAT BECAME OE LADY 
TEAZLE? 

[A correspondence -whicli obviously ought to 
have gone to The Westminster GaMe,‘\ 

SiE, — It has often struck me as a 
great pity that our dramatists do not 
take the public (by 'whose kindly 
support they live) a little more into 
their confidence. They interest us (or 
not, as the case may be) in their 
puppets; the curtain falls, and we 
know no more. A little leaflet containing 
the subsequent history of those who are 
left alive, given away at the doors as 
the audience pass out, would do all 
that is necessary. To circulate it 
earlier would of course be a mistake, as 
it might rob the play of some of the 
elements of surprise. There is no 
doubt that we are entitled to a full 
account of the career of Nora after 
she has slammed the door at the end of 
The DolVs House, because her life was 
really only then beginning. We also 
want more information about Lady 
Teazle, Any of your readers who can 
tell me more about Lady Teazle will 
earn my deep gratitude. 

Yours, etc., John Stodge Meaes. 

SiE, — Your correspondent, Mr. Mears, 
asks what became of Lady Teazle, 
There is, I think, very little doubt that 
she and Sir Peter “ quarrelled again.” 
I have known that kind of woman in 
real life, and she always quarrels again. 
Sir Peter probably died in the course 
of a few years, and his widow married 
Josejoh Surface. A little later she 


divorced him and settled down as a 
paragon of virtue at Bath, where she 
died at an advanced age. I enclose 
my card, and I am 

Yours, etc., Angus Steeling, 

SiE, — It pains me to read the cynical 
letter on the after-life of poor Lady 
Teazle which Mr. Sterling sends you. 
According to my reading of her 
character. Lady Teazle was not like 
that. She was a true woman. She 
had been a little flighty, no doubt, but 
only from the point of view of man. 
How is one to know oneself unless one 
is foolish as well as wise ? Are women 
to have no off-moments ? Are they to 
be eternally at their husbands' sides 
and obeying their husbands’ orders? 
The whole idea is obnoxious. Lady 
Teazle, directly Sir Peter was dead — 
as he soon would be, for he ages at an 
incredible speed in all the representa- 
tions of the play that I have seen — 
began to live her own life. Always a 
believer in the suffrage for women she 
devoted herself and Sir Peter's money 
to the cause, dressed entirely in green, 
purple and white, and spoke at public 
meetings. She also refused to fill up 
her Census paper. That is how I read 
dear Lady Teazle, 

^ours, etc., May Winkle, 

SiE, — In my opinion Lady Teazle 
was a woman, a truly human one, 
and an identity. After her last and 
final row with Sir Peter, which, 
quickly came, , ?he went away to try 
and learn about that identity, which 


was herself. Where she went, what she 
did, we don’t know. But a woman who 
would face the world alone and unaided 
as she did, without accepting any of Sir 
Peter's money, would not be likely to 
fail. Quite possibly she took up type- 
writing. On Sir Peter's death she mar- 
ried again, became a lecturer on small 
holdings, and settled at the Garden City. 
Who is right, your correspondent or I, 
about the character and fate of Lady 
Teazle ? 

Yours truly, Julia Tupman. 

SiE, — The end of Lady Teazle was 
recently revealed to me by a crystal- 
gazer. Determined at all hazards to, 
assert her ego, she took lessons from 
a French aeronaut, obtained a pilot’s 
certificate, and was the first woman to 
cross the Channel in a balloon. She 
subsequently converted Sir Peter to 
Christian Science, adopted a rational ; 
dress, and died a vegetarian. ^ 

Yours faithfully, 

Leveson Tiles, M.A. 

SiE, — You ask what became of Lady 
Teazle, I will tell you. At the fall 
of the cm’tain she went to her dressin:g- 
room, changed and washed, and had 
supper at the Savoy. The next day 
she was at the theatre again as usual. ^ 
Yours etc., Old Thespian. 


*‘The Inspector twisted one of his long red 
moustaches and smiled a little grimly at the 
other .” — CasseIVs Magazine, 

Why this favouritism ? 
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OUR AMBULANCE CLASS. 

Fair Fi) si- Aider, “I say, what/s the poison for ’which you give an epidemic?** 


EAEMING NOTES. 

{By our Agricultural Exjgert) 

On Wheat, 

Wheat is tke oiily thing besides 
bulbs that you may talk about in 
the country at 'this time of year. 
There is an old saying that it should 
be high enough to “hide a hare in 
March.** This is very true, but' the 
farmer scores either way. In one 
case he gets the wheat, in the other 
he gets the hare. 

On Sowing. 

Seed, as the little Irish girl said, 
should be sown three days before 
steady rain. Be very careful to arrange 
for this. 

On Agricultural Depression. 

This is what the farmers get when 
it rains, or it doesn*t rain, or there *s 
a little extra work to do. It is their 
custom^ to con^egate on Saturday 
night in the village inn to try to 
forget it. They then become post' 
depressionists. 

On Mangold-Wurzels. 

^ Most farmers stock them in three 
sizes at least. The big ones for the 
cows., the littler ones for the sheep, | 


and the littlest ones for the children 
to play with. 

- : . On Bats. 

An evening -paper recently asserted 
that the' numbers of these could be 
greatly reduced “ if farmers would put 
wire netting round their /la^^stacks 
when they threshed them.** Don’t 
scorn these agricultural experts. Try 
it yourself when you are threshing the 
turnip-tops, 

. On Board of Agriculture 
Inspectors. 

They are good fellows, really. They 
get on best by posing as scientists 
to the farmer, and as farmers to the 
scientist. 

On Potatoes. 

These are of two kinds — bad and 
good. The very bad ones are called 
“chats’* because they really do talk 
a lot. 

The good ones are eaten by the 
farmers, and the bad ones by the farm 
animals, except in Ireland, where the 
pigs have the good ones. It is thoucfht 
by some authorities that the historic 
reply of the cottager — “ Bather *s in the 
pig-sty ; you *11 know him by his 
hat** — ^has,.in the course of centuries,! 
been evolved, by careless repetition, I 


from a remark which originally ran 
as follows: “Father’s in the pig-sty; 
you’ll know him; he’s eating the 
bad potatoes.’* 

On “ Super.** 

This is stuff that you get in bags 
and spread on the ground. 

There seems some doubt as to the 
origin of the’ name. Is it not possible 
that it may be derived from a similar 
Latin word meaning* “ above ” ? This 
would imply that it should be put on 
the top of the ground and not on the 
bottom. 

A practical farmer once told me of 
a young man from Cambridge who 
called it CaH 4 (C 04 ) 2 , but he very 
wisely asked him to move on to the 
next farra. He had a delicate baby and 
thought it might be infectious. 

“Ne-w Steering Gear. 

Invention that will effect a Revolution.** 
Daily Chronicle, 

But any old gear will do this, 

Tiii^kej Carpet for £6 lOs., 
cost double; lady moving into larger flat 
measuring 14ft. 6in. by 9ft. lOin.** ' 

AdvL in. Eighgate Express ” 

It looks as if her last lodging had been 
in a lift. 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 

(Extracted from the Diary of Toby, M.P.) 

House of Commons, Tuesday, April 
18. — Whilst Lords still make holiday 
in anticipation of hard work ahead, 
Commons resume sitting after so- 
called Easter Eecess. As one looked 
round scantily filled Benches when 
Speaker took the Chair, nothing in 
appearance suggested that we are 
actually in midst of revolution. Com- 
pared with methods in Mexico, for 
example, peaceful condition is really 
monotonous. Point of resemblance 
between two hemispheres comes in in 
respect of occasional shooting over the 
boundary and hitting the wrong man 
— generally in the back. Banbury, 
however, was the right man. Up again 
with mitrailleuse discharge of ques- 
tions about procrastinated payment of 
income-tax by railways, was himself 
bowled over by shot from the Chair. 

House notes with marked satisfac- 
tion that the Speaker’s forbearance 
with the plague of Supplementary 
Questions, marvellous in its tenacity, 
has at length broken down. Before 
adjournment for Eecess he addressed 
stern reproof to one of the most per- 
sistent practitioners of this clumsy art. 
To-day Banbury, nipping in with intent 
to extend shorter catechism which had 
already occupied some minutes of 
limited time, was brought up with 
what on board ship is called a round 
turn. Shifting his position under the 
coil of rope, he proposed to catechise 
the Speaker himself, asking whether 
he had not said so-and-so on earlier 
occasion ? 

“What I have said I have said,” 
remarked tl^e Speaker in warning 
voice. 

Banbury resumed his seat, wondering 
where he had heard that remark before. 

Later came along Winterton 
with delightful affectation of judicial 
manner that adds charm to what 
Labour Members, jealous custodians 
of good manners, call his impertin- 
ences. Firing shot designed to bring 
down Prime Minister on subject of 
proposal to pay Members, he hit group 
below Gangway, 

“The object of the Labour Members,” 
he said, in soothing voice and with 
bland manner suggestive that he 
was inviting them to high tea on the 
Terrace, “in coming to this House is 
to see that as much money as possible 
shall be taken from the pockets of the 
taxpayers and put into the pockets 
of themselves and their friends.” 

Chairman, amid strident cheers 
from Labour Party, declared the charge 
not a proper one to make. 

“ Charge ? ” cried Winterton, rais- 


ing eyebrows in unaffected surprise. 
“ What charge ? ” 

Thought he was making a plain state- 
ment ; if it was out of order he unre- 
servedly withdrew it. But it was left 
to rankle, and Labour Members growled 
resentment in fashion suggestive of 
lively times for noble Earl if at any 
time they catch him up their street. 

Business done. — Having spent two 
hours in discussing whether under 
pressure of business Government Bills 
shall have precedence on Wednesdays 
after Whitsuntide, House got into 
Committee on Parliament Bill. Kan- 
garoo Eesolution still in operation. 
Chairman skipped over batches of 
amendments with graceful agility not 



“His memory is still clierisKed in both 
camps.’' 

(The late Yiscount Goschen.) 

to be rivalled by his brethren in far-off‘ 
Australia. Sat till after 4 a.m. and 
passed Clause I. 

Wednesday night. — Been reading in 
Eecess Arthur Elliot’s Life of 
Goschen ; recalls memories going back 
for nearly forty years. When I first 
knew Goschen he sat on Treasury 
Bench, First Lord of Admiralty, fervent 
admirer of the Chief who, recognising 
his great ability, first gave him 
Ministerial office. He lived long 
enough to take leading part in the 
revolt which in 1886 shattered the 
Liberal Party and broke the spell of 
Gladstone’s long predominance. 

Striking but appropriate coincidence 
that Goschen and his biographer twice 
at successive crises sacrificed position 
for conscience’ sake. Both broke away 
from Liberal Party on Home Eule 
question. Having crossed floor of 


House both again went into Opposition 
on question of Free Trade. 

Nothing permanently barred 6o- 
schen’s progress. Having broken with 
Mb, G, on Home Eule, he, .“forgotten ” 
by Grandolph, was received with open 
arms by Conservative Cabinet. When 
Don Jos^: ran up Protectionist flag 
from Unionist citadel, Goschen, retired 
from fighting line, his helmet now a 
hive for bees, took field again, and 
proved himself as redoubtable a com- 
batant of Don Josjb’s fiscal heresy as 
he had been in the case of Mr, G.’s 
political mistake. Arthur Elliot, 
equally impregnable in his honesty, 
marching step by step with Goschen 
in these excursions, by the first suffered 
long exile from Parliament ; by second 
loss of Ministerial office and what has 
to present date been exclusion from 
Parliamentary life. Both examples are 
shining lights in occasionally mirk 
atmosphere of English politics. 

Next to Hartington, whom he much 
resembled, and with whom through 
his public life he always sympathized, 
Goschen was a statesman who in 
unobtrusive manner most largely in- 
fluenced English politics in the period 
between 1885 and 1905. In one of 
the phrases of which he is master, 
John Mobley, writing of him on his 
quitting the live arena of the Commons 
for the sepulchre of the Lords, de- 
scribes him as “ a man who has done 
so much to keep a lofty standard both 
of the integrity and the dignity of 
public life.” 

Eleven years have sped since 
Goschen for the last time passed 
out behind the Speaker’s Chair. His 
memory is still cherished in both 
camps as that of a fighting-man who 
never hit below the belt. 

Biisiness done. — Army Annual Bill 
in Committee. 

Thursday. — For fully six years there 
have been heard in caves of Liberal 
Party murmurs of discontent with Lord 
Chancellor’s dealing with appoint- 
ments to magisterial bench. Began 
whilst C.-B. was still with us. In ! 
earlier months of his Premiership John ’ 
Brunner led into his room behind 
Speaker’s chair a band of angry 
Ministerialists demanding Lorbburn’s 
head on a charger. 

Situation certainly curious. There 
was a sweet simplicity about Hals- 
bury’s method that made it at least 
comprehensible. Honestly believing 
that no good could come out of the 
Nazareth of Liberalism he systemati- 
cally packed the magisterial bench with 
good Conservatives. From time to 
time the matter was brought before 
notice of Commons. Stout Halsbury, 
aware of their inability practically 
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-to interfere, quietly went his way. piece. “As a matter of fact,’' she 
Liberals, returned to power after long answered, “ you said nothing at all 
exile, entertained hope in their circles about marrjdng. I don’t recollect your 
in town and country that matters saying anything connected or intel- 
would be put straight. Eecognised ligible. Besides, we aren’t married 
that, owing to long prevalence of yet ; you are only my fiance. ‘Fiancer’ 
Halsbury system, the balance might in the original French means * to im- 
not straightway be redressed. But prove the manners of,’ or, as some 
gradually, as opportunity presented j dictionaries have it, * to cultivate in — 
itself, there would be attained some- 1 a quieter taste in socks.’ ” 
thing approaching equality in number | I could see that she was leading up 
of J.P.s as between one political Party j to something, “What is it I asked, 


and another. 

To general consternation - 
discovery was made that 
Loeeburn, so far from fol- 
lowing in^ his predecessor’s 
footsteps by giving pre- 
ference to. otherwise suit- 
able and desirable members 
of his Party, was actually 
swelling the already pre- 
dominant contingent of 
Conservatives. Matters re- 
cently reached crisis in 
circumstances described by 
Neil Primrose in vigorous 
letter addressed to Lord 
Chancellor, which, since 
it has not been replied to, 
is presumably unanswer- 
able. To-day matter for- 
mally brought under notice 
of Premier in shape of 
demand for early oppor- 
tunity to have the matter 
fully discussed. A numer- 
ically large and personally 
influential division of Minis- 
terial majority protest their 
determination to be satisfied 
with nothing less. 

Business done, — Parlia- 
ment Bill again taken in 


1 miserably. “ Out with it. 


y') 



ji 1. 1. , I 


THE WISDOM OE THE ' ^ 

MALE. 

t:i , jt. 1. T 1 n (and blow the would-be KaibalJ.P.s!). 

Eive months had elapsed (Lord Loeebuiix.) 

and still Aspodestera and I 

were engaged. We had every reason clothes that are wrong, or only myself 
to be proud and grateful, I to be this time?”' 

proud and she to be grateful. For the I knew there 'was something coming 
moment, however, we were in complete when she thereupon took steps to corn- 
accord and were discussing the situation fort and exhilarate me and allow^ed her 
lightly in the abstract. conversation to be, for a time, irrele- 

“ If only I had made a note of the vant but sweetly docile. Let me warn 
actual^ words I used at the fatal mo- you against the irrelevance and sweet 
ment,” I said, “I should be in a much docility of Aspodestera and her kind, 
better position now to argue. What I When the worst cams, it came in a 
meant to say was, ‘ Will you marry playful whisper from a head leaning, 
me?’ It certainly was not, ‘May I pleasantly enough, on my shoulder, 
marry you ? ’ * To marry,’ I may add, “ What is the French for ‘ to-send-to- 

means ‘to love, honour and obey,’ and the-dentist-for-inspection-and-repair*?” 
I am almost sure you said that you I abandoned her at once (she was 
vroMd,” ^ ^ not entirely unprepared) and assumed 

Aspodestera busied herself with her a commanding and defiant attitude 
hair and the mirror over the mantel- before the fireplace. “ No,” I declared, 


“ this is going too far. Since this thing 
happened to me, I have so altered the 
course of my whole conduct as to be 
ready to open any number of doors at 
a given moment, to fetch all sorts of 
things from all sorts of places, and to 
express annoyance in new and w^holly ! 
inadequate language. So much pos- 
jsibly you had a right to demand. 
Beyond that I have heightened my 
collars, omitted the nails from my shoes, 
and altered my whole scheme of external 
decoration. This much I have done as 

an act of grace. Further, 

I have discarded a valuable 
and stalwart brand of to- 
bacco for a pernicious and 
scented mixture, and even 
that I have consented to 
smoke only at ofl times. 
Moreover, I have . . . 

, ij||. She interrupted me in a 

j ' I manner to be condemned 

I III for all time, but very 

, . I tolerable at the moment. 

I ■ ■ “No,” I protested, “I will 

• 'ijlj not go to the dentist, not 

^ till something aches. I 

‘I orders in this 

'matter. What orders are 
necessary in our lives, I 
will issue. You shall sup- 
ply all the looks, grace and 
charm; I all the wisdom 
of initiative, prudence of 
control. Now my wisdom 

' tells me that the proper 

bima for me to visit a 
dentist will be a year from 
to-day, approximately, and 
henceforth you and I must 
I be guided by my wisdom 

|[ alone.” 

il ■ Asposdestera said no 

mor^. 

-JI- -js- -j;- 

I Early next morning I 
I found myself sitting in the 
seat of destiny. A 1 tfcle 
j stream of water trickled 

f unceasingly into a blue 

bowl on my left and a little benzine 
lamp burned merrily near by. Mean- 
while I had reason to believe that 
there was a man in my mouth looking 
for trouble with a pickaxe. 

“ Not every man,” he said, supposing ; 
that this was flattery to me — “not 
every man would have had the sense 
to come to me in the very nick of 
time. That is what you have done. 
Half-a-dozen visits, and we shall have 
you with the finest mouth in the four 
kingdoms. Some of the little fellows 
musfc be stopped, and some pulled out. 
These wisdom teeth, for instance . , 
“Wisdom teeth?” I cried bitterly. 

“ Wisdom ? Pull ’em all out. I have 
no farther use for that class of article.” 
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MR. PUNCH’S SUPPLEMENT. 

(With acknowledgments to The Times,) 

, II.— BILLIAEDS. 

,V " In view of the heightened interest in 
; 'billiards that is now being displayed it 
! fs felt that a brief history and survey 
':^f the game would be grateful and 
ri^uminatihg. 

Ei;'. ; Histoeical, 

The origin of billiards is wrapt in 
/"mystery. Sayce claims to have found 
traces of the game in a rudimentary 
form in mural hieroglyphics at Luxor, 
and it cannot be denied that the name 
given to the most popular of the 
winning hazard variants — ^Pyramids — 
lends colour to his theory. Shak- 
SPBAEB, too, in Antony and Cleo'patra 
has the phrase, “Let's to billiards.” 
At the beginning of the last century, 
however, the savant Robert Allen 
was positive that the game was first 
played in Lombardy ; hence the 
Lornbardy crest’ of three balls. The 
circumstance that these balls are 
all of brass, and not two white and 
one red, ma.y bo dismissed as an 
accident. Professor Allen held that 
the game was invented as a recreation 
for the great financiers of Lombardy 
after the fatigues of money-lending 
during the day. 

Other investigators have other 
theories. Thus Sir Robert Ball 
assigns an Arabic origin to the game 
and sees in it an effort to symbolize 
the solar system, the red ball being 
obviously meant to indicate Mars, the 
pinkest of the planets. 

As to the derivation of the word. 
Professor Topirambour, of the Ecole 
des Langues Orientales at Paris, notes 
that the name is identical 
when the latter is pronounced by a 
person with a cold in the head, for 
which billiards are an excellent tonic. 

Billiard Balls. 

In the earliest days of the game in 
England, the balls were made of stone, 
on which very little work could be got. ' 
The cues were of iron, or, in the houses 
of the nobility, of steel. Ivory balls 
carne in in the eighteenth century, cut 
from the tusks of elephants. The dis- 
covery of this use to which to put 
those appendages is due to the Dutch 
explorer. Van Winkle in 1783, who, I 
confined to the jungle for some months 
and longing for 100 up, constructed, it 
is said, a whole billiard table and 
appliances from one elephant, flattening 
• the back for the bed, retaining the 
^gs in^itu, turning the balls from the 
tusks, ' and '^^fter petrifying both using 
the tail as a cue and the trunk as a rest. 
With this alleviation he is said to have 
been so content that he refused to leave 
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Robinson {of the City), “What a modest man Maddox-Jones is. Tve known him 

FOR YEARS, AND NEVER KNEW TILL HE TOLD ME JUST NOW THAT HE EXHIBITS AT THE 

Royal Academy.” , 

Burne-Brown {of Chelsea), “He never knew either — till a day or two ago!” 


his solitude when a relief party at last i 
found him. 

The Bonzo. 

Ivory balls held the field until the 
opportune discovery of the bonzo in 
the forest of Swami by the late Sir 
H. M. Stanley. The explorer came 
suddenly upon a huge herd of them in 
a clearing. The creature is practically 
all tusk, the merest thread of body with 
several hundred-weights of the hard 
glistening material attached to it. Na 


sooner did the bonzos see Stanley than 
they made a huge break ior cover — a 
happy augury. The herd, however, 
moved but slowly owing to their. wealth , 
of bonzoline (as it is now called); -and 
it was an easy matter to round them 
up and secui'e them. Bonzo ranches 
now cover the Swami district and large 
fortunes are being made. Not only ure 
the bonzo's tusks (which, we ought to 
explain, it drags behind, having insuf- 
ficient strength to carry them) useful 
for billiard balls, but excellent false 
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teeth, almost like real, are made from 
them too, and the best professionals 
wear no others. Ex-President Roose- 
velt also keeps a set by him, in case 
of accident. 

Billiaeds in Feance. 

In France, where orthography runs 
riot, they have the word “billard," 
signifying merely the table on which 
the game is played. Hence a hotel or 
caf6 proprietor will announce that he 
keeps two, three or whatever number it 
may be — billards : which is absurd. 
The Frencii table has.no longer any 
pockets, a deprivation due, according 
to the same Professor Allen, to the 
circumstance that when there were 
pockets the Lombards could not keep 
thdr hands out of them. They were 
th4'efore' removed under the Code 
Na])oleon, • 

Billiards in South America. " 

The game in Terra del Fuego is 
perhaps not worth consideration here, 
since they do not play it at all. . V 

Shakspeaee as a Cue-ist. ‘ . 

That our national poet knew the 
game is beyond question. ' Again and; 
again in his Works we find:references t 9 
hisqjassion: direct, as in 'the instance 
above, and indirect and more 
poetical, as when he says {Love* s 
Labo2i7'*s Lost), “My love is most 
indmaculate white and red ** ; and again, 
in The Taming of the Slireiv, “Such 
war of white and red in Henmj IF., 
Ft. I., “ This cushion my crown ! ; in 
Midsummer Night* s Dream, “ When my 
cue comes call me and I will answer,"’ 
and in Lear (after the balls had been 
running badly for him), “My cue is 
villa'nous melancholy,"’ 

Snooker s Pool. 

Snooker’s Pool was invented by 
Alfred Snooker, marker at the “ Green 
Posts” in Leicester Square, in 1843. 
The exact date is not known. Snooker 
lived to be quite an old man, dying in 
■1901 in a lodging in Camden Town. 
.He took an interest in the game to the 
end, but seems to have wandered a 
little In his mind at the close of his 
life, for his last words were ; “ Two for 
his nob.” Longevity was once prac- 
tically assured to all good billiard 
players, but it is not thought that any 
of the many professionals of the present 
moment will ever be Gray. 

The Half-Butt, 

This interesting weapon, originally 
invented by the Duke of Malmsey, is 
now, by* a delicate compliment to one 
of our leading vocalists, habitually 
described as “ the semi-Clara.” 


be any help to you will postpone all 
THE CORRESPONDENCE OF AN payments till this time next year. 
INLAND REVENUE OFFICIAL, - Yours faithfully, J. Brown. ‘ 


Old Style. 

Sir, — Only a week now remains be- 
fore the closing of the financial year, and 
I must press the immediate payment 
of your Income ' Tax, otherwise the 
amount will be lost to the Sinking Fund, 
and considerable ; inconvenience will 
thereby be caused to the Inland 
Revenue Department. • / “ 

Yours faithfully, W. Snooks, 

J, Brown, Esq. Surveyor of Taxes. 

Sir, — I note that my demand of the 
24th ult. has been ignored by you : your 
Income Tax has therefore been irretriev- 
ably lest; to the Sinking Fund. I have 
now to inform you that unless it is paid 
within four days, I shall have the 
painful duty of putting in a distress 
upon yoiir goods. 

Yours faithfully, W. Snooks, 

J. Brown, Esq. Surveyor of Taxes. 

Sir, — ^Here, confound you, is your 
tax. I am glad to think the robbers 
of the'*^ Inland Revenue Department 
will have been put to considerable 
inconvenience by the loss of this sum 
to the Sinking Fund. I wish (for this 
reason only) 'that the amount had been 
larger. 

Yours faithfully, J. Brow’^n. 

New Style. 

March 2it7u \ 

Dear Me. Brow^n, — May I ask you 
as a personal favour kindly to postpone 
the payment of your Income Tax for 
one month. I know and appreciate 
your accustomed regularity, but at 
present the Government has really 
more money than it knovrs what to do 
with. I am sure that you do not wish 
your hard-earned savings to be 
squandered on the mere repayment of 
debt. To force up the price of Consols 
is to inflict a grievous wrong on the 
saving classes of the community who 
wish to invest in themT. I think I may 
promise you that next year' your money 
will be devoted to much more romantic 
objects — the payment of your excellent 
Parliamentary representative and the 
creation of a large number of lucrative 
civil service posts. ' Trusting that you 
will see your way to comply with’ my 
request, 

Believe me, with kindest regards, 
Yours faithfully, W. Snooks, 
Surveyor of Taxes. 

Dear Mr. Snooks, — I have the 
greatest pleasure in complying with 
your very amiable request. I quite 
appreciate your point about the glut of 
money in the Exchequer, and if it will 


Sir, — In .direct violation of instruc- 
tions from the Department, you have 
obstinately and deliberately persisted 
in paying your Income Tax. It is 
obvious from your wish to rush the 
payment through, and^ -avoid enquiry 
that you have” been assessed at far too. 
low a rate. ’ I enclose form relating to 
Super-tax, which -please fill up and. 
return instantly^. In default thereof 
you will be assessed for "Super-tax by 
the Commissioners. » - 

Yours truly,’ W. Snooks, 
tT. Brown, Esq. ’ Surveyor of Taxes. 

Dear Mr. , Snooks,— My ass of a 
cashier filled up cheque for Income 
Tax, and forwarded same without con- 
sulting me. I have discharged cashier 
and stopped cheque. . Please accept 
my apologies. 

Yours faithfully, ^ J. Brown. 

My dear Mr. Brown, Phase ac- 
cept my apologies for the tone of my 
last note. I ' ought to have guessed 
that there was some mistake. I much 
appreciate the courteous and patriotic 
manner in which you stopped payment 
of the cheque." May I venture to inter- 
C3de for your cashier. His conduct to 
my mind is more significant of slight 
mental weakness than direct moral 
obliquity. Pray do not trouble about 
that little matter of Super-tax. I wTot^ 
under the mistaken impression that 
you had grievously wronged the depart- 
ment. With kindest regards, 

Yours cordially, W. Snooks. 

, My dear Mr. Brown, — I cannot 
leave my post (on promotion to an 
Inspectorship at our head office) with- 
out thanking you for .the very kindly 
way in .which you helped me depart- 
mentally. During the last week of the 
financial year my district achieved the 
unique record of paying nothing into 
the Exchequer. Without the help — so 
freely and generously given — of your- 
self and others such- a result could 
never have been achieved. My one 
regret in leaving thi^ district is that 
it involves separation from so -many 
friendly non-tax payers. Believe me, 

Yours very cordially, W. Snooks. * 

“After having shaken hands with those 
present on the platform the train steamed out 
pnnctnallj at 12 o’clock amid cheers.” ‘ 

Grccott 8 Penny Mail* ' 

As long as these little courtesies on the I 
part of our trains are not aU-owed to 
interfere with punctual sfttention to 
business we have nothing but praise 
for them. 
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PAETED. 

Phyllis, farewell ! — if that’s the name 
By which your people had you 
christened 

Long ere that beauty flashed to flame ; 
And even if it isn’t. 

Parewell 1 I shall not dio of woe 
Nor sleep beneath the churchyard’s 
stout yew 

When you are gone. I do not know 
Nearly enough about you. 

Only at times a transient glimpse 
Of hair, whose — well, whose Titian 
glory . 

You decorate with curls and crimps 
There in that upper storey, 

Deep as Apollo’s dying ray, 

Betwixt the leafless elders carried, | 

Has charmed me greatly—by the way, 
I wonder if you ’re married. 

I wonder if the hair-comb’s spike 
Burns as it parts those locks asunder ; 

I wonder what your face is like. 

Oh ! heaps of things I wonder : 

I wonder what asbestos cone, 

What heat-proof hat enshrines those 
tresses ; 


I wonder if they ’re all your own ; 

But where ’s the use in guesses? 

The fact remains, that now the Spring 
Has stormed the heights and swept 
the valleys 

And Zephyrus, the year’s gay king, 

No longer shilly-^allies. 

The flush that fiUs the world with green 
And Winter’s savage gripe unhardens. 

Creates anew a toilet-screen 
In opposite back gardens. 

Parewell I but only, till the leaves 
Pall and the widowed woods grow 
duller ; 

Except your mane meanwhile achieves 
Some less conspicuous colour. 

I Evob. 


“Eiglit million eggs, weighing 60,000 tons, 
are yearly consumed in London, the eaters 
paying four million pounds for them.” — 
Liverpool Evening Express, 

Breakfast is getting a very expensive 
meal. 

“ Plat Burglary Sequel,” announced 
a poster of The Globe, The reaction 
I after these little excitements often 
1 causes a sense of dulness. 


STATESMEN UNBENT, 

We are glad to learn that the 
excellent example of the Home Secke- 
TAEY, who enjoyed' himself during his 
Easter holiday by digging in the sands 
near Holyhead, has not been thrown 
away on his colleagues, most of whom 
found relaxation from the cares of office 
in various' infantile pastimes. 

The Pbime Minister, who has spent 
his Easter holidays in the neighbour- 
hood of Godaiming, passed the whole 
of Easter Monday blowing soap 
bubbles on the lawn of Sir Herbert 
Jekyll’s stately home. The largest 
bubble blown by Mr. Asquith was 
estimated to have a diameter of six- 
teen inches and reached an altitude of 
nearly thirty feet before disintegrating 
mto iridescent smithereens. 

Mr. Ueb, the Lord Advocate, gave 
himself a complete holiday from 
serious politics at Easter, and went 
to recruit his energies in the Heart 
of Midlothian, where he spent several 
happy days making mud-pies of un- 
paralleled magnitude. Every variety 
of design was indulged in by the dis- 
tinguished architect, but his happiest 
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effort was a gigantic ducal coronet, 
which has since been baked and pre- 
sented to the Gladstone League, who 
propose to exhibit it at their head 
office before sending it round the 
country as an object lesson in the 
futility of the feudal system. 

Mr. Heebert Samuel invited several 
of the officials of St. Martin’s-le-Grand 
to spend Easter with him. With a 
delicate consideration which cannot be 
too highly commended, Mr. Samuel 
insisted on playing General Post with 
his guests every day from 10 to 1 and 
from 2 to 5. 

Mr* Sydney Buxton gave a charming 
Dolls' tea-party to the wives and 
children of- the permanent staff of the 
Board of Trade. Mr. Buxton, who 
presided at the feast, at which real tea, 
milk and sugar were used, enjoyed 
himself immensely, arid drank no fewer 
than nineteen diminutive cups of 
China’s fragrant herb. 

.Mr. Eunciman’s Easter recreation 
: took the form of a carnival of round or 
I “circular” games, in which he was 
1 joined by Sir Eobert Morant and 
several of the senior Inspectors of 
I Schools. Boisterous merriment pre- 
vailed, which reached its climax in a 
game of consequences, in which one of 
the papers concluded, “The consequence 
was there was a conspiracy of silence, 
and the World said, ‘ He ought to have 
resigned.’ ” 


AT THE PLAY. 

“A Midsummer Night’s Dream.” 

‘ The clou of Sir Herbert Tree’s so 
brilliant revival was his extremely 
clever troupe of tame rabbits. Eor a 
first night’s performance they played 
with an extraordinary absence of nerves 
and self-consciousness. Not even the 
spectacle of Mr. Bourchier’s legs, 
foreshortened in repose, disturbed their 
complacency. Erom the moment of 
their appearance in the forest scene, our 
gaze was diverted from the charm of 
Oleron and the gamineries of Puck ; the 
rabbits became, if I may say it, the 
coneysure of every eye. When Bottom, 
dazed with slumber and the vague 
memory of strange dreams, called aloud 
on Peter Quince, a piebald rabbit mis- 
took himself for the Athenian prompter, 
and advanced, amid loud signs of ap- 
proval, in the weaver’s direction, and 
Mr. Bourchier, in a spasm of jealousy, 
beat a swift retreat under the guise of 
a very natural terror. 

To the sporting mind it seemed a pity 
that the hounds of Theseus, “ bred out 
of the Spartan kind,” were not intro- 
duced in person. But Sir Herbert 
has a tender heart, and, after aU, the 
rabbits were too confiding. 


Another fresh effect was the flight 
of doll-fairies across the background. 
This pleased me less, for from my seat 
I could not define the nature of these 
fluffy objects and took them for cock- 
atoos or birds of paradise, my difficulty 
being increased by their tendency to fly 
upside down. Nor did I find the mar- 
vellous beauty of these sylvan scenes 
enhanced by so much trapeze- work on 
the part of the living children. Eor the 
rest I cannot imagine how things could 
have been bettered. 

These dreamlike glimpses of faerie 
and the buffooneries of the local his- 
trions seem never to stale; and even 
the tediousness of the lovers’ affairs, 
always unsympathetic, were made more 
than tolerable by the charm of their 



Eevised Stage Instmctions ; — Exit Bottom 
followed by piebald super. 


Bottom ... Mr. AuTiiur. Bourchier. 

Babbit Anon. 

setting. Dull and artificial talk matters 
less when the speakers are so good 
to look on. 

Of the fairies, Miss Evelyn D’Alroy 
bore herself with a very graceful dignity 
as Oheron, but in comparison with what 
one remembers of the virility of Miss 
Julia Neilson, she was perhaps not 
quite man^ enough for the part, and, 
indeed, beside the scurrilities of Hermia 
and the unmaidenlike advances of 
Helena her Oberon seemed the most 
womanly creation in the play. I shall 
not soon forget the exquisite beauty of 
the dying fall of her song as she moved 
away through the dimness of the 
forest — “ I know a bank.” Miss Mar- 
gery Maude was a sweet and gracious 
Titania, but even allowing for her 
fairyhood she lacked a little the qual- 


I ity of queenliness. Master Hampden’s 
Puck was a very perfect imp. 

As for the mortals, if in her Hermia 
one missed the piquancy of Miss Laura 
Cowie’s Anne Bulhn, she showed 
an unexpected gift for feline ameni- 
ties, and bandied Billingsgate with 
the right fishwife’s gusto. One almost 
overlooked the thanklessness of Helena's 
part for delight of Miss Gressall’s 
beauty and the clinging charm of 
her Greek hobble-skirt. Miss Frances 
Dillon showed no false shame about 
the exposure of one of her nether limbs, 
but this did not deceive me ’ into 
the belief that she was really an 
Amazon Queen. 

To pass to the mechanics, Mr. 
Edward Sass, as Starveling, made an 
enduring impression with his yokel’s 
smile that refused to come off. I shall 
hope to see it permanently secured on 
a picture-postcard. But, of course, 
Mr. Bourchier very properly overbore 
the rest of the company of comic 
tragedians. It was indeed a mid- 
summer night out for him and he 
made it his business to go one better ' 
than all previous Pyrqmi. Bottojn had 
been “translated” often enough; but 
this time he should be adapted with 
new effects under his (Mr. Bourchier’s) 
personal supervision. Having no 
theatre just now under his own ; 
control he felt the less embarrassment ‘ 
in burlesquing those foibles of, actor- ‘ 
management of which he enjoys a 
ripe experience. Naturally his weaver ’ 
was more robust and bucolic than Sir ; 
Herbert's, and still no subtlety ! 
escaped his grip. For a 'moment I , 
thought that he had grown a fresh crop i 
of facial hair for the part of Pyramus : 
in the interval between the Second and ; 
Third Acts. But the colour, a deep’ 
sable, was against this view, and 
when his moustachios slipped below 
his under lip, and, later, were de- 
pressed beneath his chin with the' 
idea of permitting a greater clarity' 
of speech, I saw that I had over-- 
rated his fertility. Later in the even- 
ing he kindly offered me, in an en-i 
velope, the relics of his Tudor beard, 
now permanently discarded; but I de-;i 
dined the generous gift, feeling that: 
its proper place would be under glass;': 
in the new museum of Metropolitan 
treasures. O. S. 


“ It may seem an anachronism to say that a 
601 b. wether is as profitable as a 651 b. one, but 
if an average is taken, it will be found that the 
difference between cost of feeding, and the 
difference in the price obtained, of the two is 
greater in -the first .” — The Lmid {Sydney)^ 

Whatever this means, it is too fresh 
for an anachronism. 




PRIVATE LIFE OF OUR PUBLIC WIEN. 

5. The Big Game Huntee in his Sanctum. 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(By Mr, Punch's Staff of Jpearned Clerks,) 

I CANNOT question the loyalty of motive of those to whose 
labour of love we owe The Life of John Oliver Hobbes 
(Murbay), but Ido question, without using other argument 
than may be'drawn from the internal evidence of her works 
and of her letters, whether Mrs. Cbaigib herself would have 
desired the publication of her private correspondence. It 
is not as if her life had been spent in ways that allowed her 
no chance of self expression. She wrote for the public, and 
the public was at liberty to judge her, if it could, by her 
books. But she never invited it to make conjecture of her- 
self from this source. She preserved, even in her most 
analytical moments, a fastidious detachment of manner, a 
nice distaste — temperamental as much as artistic — ^for the 
exposure of her own personality. 

Was ich weiss kann jemann wiss&n ; 

]\Iein Herz hab’ioh allein. 

At least she kept her heart for her intimate friends ; and, 
for them the fascination of reading her letters to other 
intimate friends is tempered by a sense of intrusion, as if 
one were overhearing private speech or listening' to the 


betrayal of a confidence. The publication, however, of her i 
purely literary letters is justifiable as adding something to 
the world’s knowledge of her as a writer. Many of them 
contain criticisms of great and abiding value. But too 
much attention, as usual, is given to correspondence with 
her publisher and others about details of production, what 
one may call the commercial side of the author’s work, a 
subject always best suppressed, andut-is perhaps^^tpity that 
so many needless examples should have been given of her 
extreme sensitiveness to criticism and her insistence upon 
the need of less prejudice and more intelligence in English 
reviewers. Her appreciations of the work of other writers 
and artists, as shown in her letters to them', are marked by 
extraordinary generosity, and one can only marvel, in the 
case of one or two who shall be nameless, that their modesty 
permitted them to offer these flattering testimonials to the 
public eye. 

' Mrs. Cbaioie’s father, Mr. John Morgan Bichards, has 
done his work well, contributing a short but adequate 
sketch of her life that is marked by great simplicity and 
restraint. The friend who selected her letters has had a more ' 
difficult and delicate task, and if the result is unsatisfactory , 
the fault is not his alone. Among other plearsant traits ' 
'Mrs. Craigie’s habit, rare among women, of nearly always 
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taking the man’s point of \ iew, brought many men within Miss Silberead’s briskly- written chapters. One feature, 
the (Jiarmed circle of her intimate friends. Her letters however, there is that redeems this story from bein<y 
to them breathed an air of delightful candour whether she altogether a thing of formula ; its picture of Quaker life 
touched on private matters or public affairs, and their in the seventeenth century has been drawn with evident- 
reproduction would in many cases have been a breach of knowledge and affection. For this 'alone the book is worth, 
privilege. It follows that some of her closest friends are not reading. 

represented — openly, at least — by any letters in this col- 

lection, and others but meagrely. The most self-reveahng I cannot help thinking that Ethel Sidgwick has been' 
correspondence is that addressed, wuthin the last two rather ill-advised in choosing the title for her last book, 
years of her life, to one who remains inconnu under the The ordinary Island reader, on seeing the announcement 
initial X.' To him she writes: ‘*-1 have had great attach- of Le Gentlemcbn (Sidgwick and Jackson), and observing 
ments and great friendships, but something tragic within that it is by the author of Promise, -would no doubt 

me never made it possible for me to ‘avail myself of spring to the nearest bookseller’s to buy it. He would 

the glamour.”’ And this was true of her art as well. ' She say to the shop-assistant, “Will you please give me 

knew the craftsman’s delight in do*ng good work, but she Le ? ” and there he would stop. How can you 

took no real joy in her art; place a crude British noun 

to her it was a means of |ilt|||lli||y / lllifllil/iilil (fflWM fl after a French article ? No; 

escape from lifej^^she^nera || H if 1 |||H | L- ^puld try a Gallic pro- 

and disillusionment of one [' ' ^ ;| ^^^|||| j more^^oTld be^^W 

who saw ^things too clearly | j j 4 “sounds of strong men 

the inteUectual visiL; ^o 1^1 Jf llfi Buuf L^ny such^ ca^^^ 

sought comfort in her Paith, j ''jyJ-- Jillw ''ll ® does occur it ■will be a sad 

sSLcrfOTth?conviction£ _ '' ; 

gladly, the' end and even the make thems;?^ felt r- ^he 

^^bf^tnobes in^e^* first ^ge-^^d- keep the^sym. 

„„ --"0 MILITiilim,.. to »“;^h'“to‘ly“ffr 

wor^ atWid spar, her IZ 1 




“0 J’AIME LES MILITAIKES I j 

‘Mother, do look. Here are all Nurse’s cousins coming i 

DOWN THE STREET r’ 


- place a crude British noun 
after a French article ? No; 
he would try a Gallic pro- 
nunciation, and then (as 
Mr. Belloc would say) no 
more would be heard but 
“ sounds of strong men 
struggling with a word.” 
But if any such catastrophe,' 
does occur it will be a sad 
loss for the Island readei"; 
for there is a peculiar charm 
and simplicity about tlie 
telling ‘.'Of this story which, 
though not easy to analyse, 
make themselves* felt o'z the 
first page and* keep the sym- 
pathies engaged until the 
last. It is almost as if we 
had met the characters before 
we were introduced to them 
by the writer. The plot (as 
may be divined) is laid In 
Paris, and is concerned with 
the not uncommon theme of 
a love that came too late, 
because the obligation o ' a < 
previous tie was paramount. . 
I shall not be so barbarous * 
as to attempt to describe it 
further, but it will perhaps 
be enough to- say that, in- 
I artistic though it would have 
been, I hoped against hope 
for a fatal accident in the 


friends the full knowledge of it, then that is the best of last few pages. By the way that little difficultv which 
reasons why the veil she w6re m life should have been left I mention^lt theVe^nSJ may be Ivoided W LleS 
untouched with t he seal cf death upon it . Le Gentleman through the post.- ^ ® 

Messrs. Nelson’s Coriners continue to display excellent -p i j x 
quality and a fine Catholicity of style. In Sa77ipso7i Bideout, are all the rage in St.John Adcock’s j 

Quaker, the last to come under my notice, Miss Una l! , latesu book; 

SiLBEREAD has added to the list a volume that will probably ^ almost every other page you meet a pigeon or a rook ; f 
be as popular as any ; since it is of that category of quasi- • people but a few can truly be described as ^ 

historical-costume-romance (what B. L. S. used to call a n 

“tushery”) that in these days, whether made for theatre hardly one of all the crew is neither sinned against , 
or library, catches the great heart of the people in its smnmg. ! 

tenderest spot Perhai)s the tale is not very new; it seems And yet the tale (from Stanlbx Paul), A Man with, so it’s ’ 

impossible to vary the mgredients of this kind of fiction— named, a Past, ■ ' 

the high-born heroine, fuU of whims and captivating Is, curiously, not at aJl of the old shilling shocker east 
msolence, and the honest hero, “ no lady’s-man this, but Crime does not lure me as a rule, yet this book did, and that ! 

a plain, outspoken, etc., etc., who from their first meeting I read it , . ’ 

escapmg his matri- Through and enjoyed it is, as you’ll acknowledge, to the , 

momal destiny. You will find many famihar friends in author’s credit. ^ ' 
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Motorist. “What I like about these little two-seatees is that oxe cax slip is asd cut oe the teaueic so easily. 


CHARIVARIA. 

Mr. Keir Hardie describes the 
Durbar as a glorified circus:'’ And 
Mr. Keir Hardie knows what he is 
talking about, for it will be remem- 
bered that he played something rather 
like the clown in India himself. 

s!« 

'fi 

“ American Audiences,” says Mr, 
Jerome K. Jerome, as reported in 
The Daily Chronicle, *‘are, on the 
whole, easier to make appeal to than 
English audiences. . , , They do not 
ask for forms and rules and dotted 
diagrams ; they only ask to ber inter- 1 
ested.” This accounts, we suppose, for 
the signal success, the other day, of the 
lynching of a negro on the stage of an 
Opera House in Kentucky. 

'fi 

England has hitherto been so free 
from the colour restrictions which pre- 
vail in America that we are sorry to 
read that the North-Eastern Eailway 
Company has issued a circular pro- 
hibiting the carrying of chimney-sweeps 
in ordinary passenger carriages. 

ilc 

The Surrey County Council has 
passed a by-law making it an offence 
to use bad language in a house so that 
it can be heard by passers-by. It is 
thought that this give will an immense 
impetus to the movement in favour of 
sound-proof dwellings. 


The National Theatre of Mexico, 
which is now nearing completion, has 
already cost over £2,000,000, and wiU, 
it is stated, be the finest theatre in the 
world: ' It is even said that the Eevo- 
lution is merely being run to enable 
some^ interesting cinematograph ' pic- 
tures' to be obtained for this new place 
of amusement. ... ... 

Professor Thomas See, the American 
astronomer, has declared it to be his 
absolute conviction that, Hvherever a 
star twinkles, there is life. We hope 
that steps will now be taken on the 
part of our planet to twinkle back. 

While the Central London Eailway 
is not prepared to fit up the Eailophone 
to enable passengers to talk with 
persons at a distance, there is, we hear, 
some chance of its providing mega- 
phones so that passengers sitting next 
to one another may converse and be 
heard above the roar of the train. 

Much has been printed lately concern- 
ing “Underwriters’ Eisks.” The'^risk 
of over-writing is also great, to judge 
by the way in which the sales of certain 
of our popular writers have fallen off 
recently. 

It is rumoured that among the dis- 
appointed Liberal applicants for the 
ofiice of Justice of the Peace is one 


David Davies, of Dartmoor and else- 
where, and this in spite of his consider-’ 
able experience of judicial procedure. 

In burgling circles very little lias 
been discussed during the past week 
except the regrettable occurrence at 
Wey bridge, where a poor housebreaker, 
feeling faint after he had finished his 
job, succumbed to the tempt at ‘on 
afforded by some liqueurs, and was taken 
by the police in a drunken slumber in 
the house where he had been working. 
It is said that more burglars have taken 
the pledge during the last seven days 
than in any previous seven years. 

Wanted at once for permanent situ- 
ation as Trapper, etc.,” sa^’s an ad- 
vertisement in The Moray and Nairn 
Exjjress, “a man of between 25 and 
35 : man who can neither read nor 
write preferred.” We foresee a little 
difficulty here in the seaich for the 
ideal type. How is the man to read the 
advertisement or write for the post? 
Has that ancient pleasantry — “Tres- 
passers will be prosecuted ; those who 
can't read apply at the blacksmith’s” 
— only just penetrated so far North ? 

s!< i'fi 

Headlines from The Daily Mail : — 
THE E>iGLISHMAN'S HOME.’ 

REVOLT AGAINST MONOTONOUS ROWS, 

One certainly prefers variety in one’s 
domestic quarrels. 
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USES OF THE FESTIVAL OF EMPIRE. 

Thomas, I own it is a moving sight ; 

I understand your dazing sense of stupor 
When you observe me in a newish light 
Posturing as a Crystal Palace super. 

To one who knows my unassuming ways 
Nothing beneath the sun could well be droller 
1 han my appearance in the festal maze, 

Ai ancient British warrior in a bowler. 

Never before to-day have I been seen 
Immersed in purely histrionic wassails, 

Where ’neath Londinium’s towers the tortured 
green 

Thrills to the megaphone of Mr. Lascelles. 

Yet 'tis the Empire calls, and I must do 
Whatever she asks me for the Great Idea ; 
i Must paint myself with woad till all is blue, 

And prance to battle under Boadicea. 

And there is Mabel. I am greatly cheered 
To see her from a local shrine emerge in 
A picture headpiece, having volunteered 
To come and figure as a Eoman virgin. 

She serves Diana’s altar, I remark ; 

And, suiting that vocation so ascetic, you 11 
Notice her costume, fragrant of the Park, 

And, pendant at her knee, a monstrous reticule. 

Thomas, if these rehearsals lend a flame 
To mould the links that Love so swiftly forges 
In those' conditions, frank and free of shame, 

Which are the atmosphere of Thespian orgies, 

“ . Then, when the Pageant, at its final fling, 

Has left us warriors lying dead by sections, 

“ Butchered to make ” et cet., Ill do a thing 
Uncontemplated by the stage directions ; 

I shall break in upon her virgin rites. 

Where smoke ascends before the plaster idol. 

And, having veiled my prehistoric tights, ' 

Carry her off to make a British bridal ! 

- 0. S. 

STORIES FOR UNCLES. 

{Being Extracts from the MSS, of a Six-Year Niece,) 
No. VIII. — The Seal’s Weddino. 

Wen the fishes wonted to hav a King they woodent hav 
the wale becos he 'wos tu stupd he cood only make spouts 
of worter cum out of his nose and then evrybody new 
were he wos and they woodent hav the shark becos he wos 
tu crule he bites salers legs orf thers wun at Brighton got 
his leg bitn orf and peeple giv him pennes in a tin mugg. 

Wei wen theyd told the wale and the shark they 
woodent hav them they sed lets chuse the seel and they 
chosed him dreckly and the seel wos King of the Sea and 
he had a croun of korrils and a neckliss of peris and his 
septer wos made of opels and emrilds and saphias his 
name wos King Bartiman the ferst and he livd in a kristil 
palis and wen he wonted to see the wuiid he got up on a 
rock and sat ther luking all round with his croun on his 
bed and all his other jools he wos a verry magnisfant King 
and the name of his Vizzir wos Musterpher but the King 
cald him Muster becos it wos eesier. 

Wun day Musterpher kame to the King’s palis jest wen 


the King wos geting out of bed and he sed to the King 
good morning your magety. 

Good morning Muster sed King Bartiman wot dyou 
wont. 

Ive bin thinking your magety sed the Vizzir. 

Oh sed the King wotve you bin thinking about. 

I think your magety ort to be getting marrid sed 
Musterpher. 

Wy sed the King luking verry angry at the same time 
dont you like me been a batshler. 

I No sed Musterpher I dont and sum peeple hav bin 
I forking about it. 

Whoos bin forking sed the King, 
i Wei sed Musterpher the wales bin forking I herd him 
yestday. 

Wen the King herd this he wos furus he tore round his 
palis and brok a lot of luking glarses and throd the sope 
and the spungis at Musterpher but Musterpher dident mind 
i and at last the King sed your rite Muster 111 get marrid 
I hav you got a wiph for me. 

No sed Musterpher youd better clime up on your rock and 
see if you can find wun. 

Wen the King got up on his rock he lukd round and at 
ferst he sor nuthing but sea all round him but he wenf on 
siting ther and they brorfc him his brekfus and his dinner on 
the rock and then they brort him his super and he gobbeld 
it up quick sos not to miss enthing and at last jest befor it 
got dark he sor a sale on the rizen and it got biger and biger 
and wen it kame close up to the rock loan bold it wos the 
bigest steemer in the wuiid and the King cald out to it and 
I .sed stop imegatly and the steemer stopd. 

Hav you got a prinsess on bord sed the King. 

Yes we hav sed the kaptin wot about her. 

I wont her sed the King Im going to marre her. 

Alrite sed the kaptin you can hav her shes bin a lot of 
trubble and he told the salers to thro her over and the salers 
kort hold of her and thru her over. 

Wen the King sor this he jumpd into the sea to ketch 
her but the prinsess had a magic cap on her hed and \ven 
she sor the King cumming she changed herself into a wite 
bear and bit him becos she dident wont to marre a seel and 
then the King changed hisself into a lion and the prinsess 
bekarrf a tiger and so they went on for 2 hours and all the 
passinjers on the steemer lukd on and thort it grate fun and 
Musterpher kep on shouting to the King not to giv in but 
go on changing hisself as fast as he cood. 

At last all the magics of the prinsess wos finshd and the 
King kort her wen she wos a parrit and he w^os a eegil and 
brort her back to his rock and she got back to been a 
prinsess and he got back to a seel and he sed will you 
marre me now. 

No sed the prinsess I cant my father made me proms 
not to marre a seel. 

Wei sed the seel Ive got wain magic left 111 make my- 
self a prinse and then we can be marrid alrite then he blu 
3 bios out of his mouth and wen hed dun he was a butifle 
prinse in gold cloth ses and a velvit cap with a long ploom 
and he tuk the prinsess in his arms and flu thru the air with 
her they landed in England and wer marrid on Munday with 
grate joinings they never sor the rock agen but the King 
herd arfterwads that Musterpher had got hisself made 
King but he and the prinsess dident care they wer tu mutsh 
in luy and they bilt theirselves anuther palis in England 
and livd ther with thir famly. 


We greatly regret to learn from the advertisement columns 
of a daily contemporary that an ** enamelled seal ” has 
been lost in the Zoological Gardens. This looks like sheer 
carelessness on the part of the authorities. 










English Golfer. 


‘I SAY, Count, you’ve played my ball!” J/. le OoirUe. ‘‘Mille pardons, M’sieur. , ’Av one ov mine 


riEST IMPEESSIONS. 

No. 1. — Mt First Golf Match. 
After Mr. W. T. Stead. 

I WAS iO years old before I ever saw 
a bull-fight, and 55 before I first eutered 
a circus. I am now 62, but I never saw 
a golf match till last Saturday, when 
Mr. Bedlam lured me to Hanger Hill 
to see an exhibition game. (I have 
not been to a roller-skating rink yet : 
I am keeping that expeiicnce until I 
complete the span of the Psalmist). 
There is- a certain novelty about the 
impressions produced on the sane mind 
I of mature age by sights familiar to 
most people from their childhood, and 
I accordingly jot down at random the 
thoughts that occurred to me as I 
followed the encounter. 

First of all I was impressed by 
the physique and personality of the 
combatants — T aylob,^ sturdy, ruddy, 
sanguine and mercurial, with a pro- 
nounced prognathous development and 
of brachycepbalous type : Braid, tall, 
dark, reserved and somewhat sombre of 
visage; a profound thinker, I should 
say, with a strong turn for theology 
and metaphysics. 

Golf is supposed to be a gentle game, 
yet the tools — the weapons, I prefer to 


call them — are of a sinister, almost dia- 
bolic appearance. The head of a driver, 
when seen protruding from a bag, is 
exactly like that of a snake. There is 
something cruel in the Very name^ of 
the mashie, and the sight of a niblick 
reminds me of the Inquisition. Starting 
from the first tee, Taylor hit the ball 
a cruel blow. Braid responded with 
an even more vicious whack, w’^hirling 
his club round his head with the 
abandon of a dervish. Then a terrible 
thing happened. Braid's ball rolled 
into a bunker. When he came up 
to it, his face was black as night, and 
when he took the niblick from his 
caddie I confess I shuddered at the 
thought that he might use it^ on his 
opponent. But, with a restraint that 
was ethically admirable, he concen- 
trated all his pent-up fury on the ball. 
Then in a lightn’ng flash I realised the 
final cause and true justification of the 
game — as a safety-valve for the ele- 
mental passions of humanity. 

When Braid had extricated the ball 
from the bunker, his face resumed its 
normal pensive expression. So later 
on, when Taylor’s ball lodged in a rut, 
and his face became positively purple 
with emotion, I trembled for Braid; 
but my tremors were unfounded. 


Compared with bull-fighting or polo — 
which I hope to witness on my SOtli 
birthday — golf is an unexciting gaine. 
Only once was a player temporarily 
placed Jiois de conibatj and that 
was when, a supporting brace hav- 
ing given way, an improvised sub- 
stitute for a waist-belt was needed 
to keep the nether garment in its 
place. 

The bearing of the spectators filled 
me with amazement, their silence re- 
calling that of a Quakers’ meeting. 
Once a shiver ran through the crowd 
when Braid missed a short putt, but 
otherwise they kept their feelings 
absolutely under control. One feature 
of the game struck me as profoundly 
touching. While Braid (a Scotsman) 
wore a Norfolk jacket, Taylor (who 
hails from Devonshire) was clad in 
Harris tweeds. And they both of 
them played with balls of a pattern 
which, I am assured, had its origin 
in the inventive genius of Americans. 
This tribute to the solidarity of the 
Scoto-Anglo- American entente I regard 
as the most refreshing lesson of my 
visit to Hanger Hill. Next week I am ' 
to see a game of poker for the first* 
time, and I hope that my impressions 
will be equally reassuring. 
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ARTISTIC LIGHTING OF LARGE TOWNS. 

A FEW SUGGESTIONS TO OUE CITY FATHERS. 

V 
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The Candlestick 
Scheme. 


The Famous Statesman 
Design. 


The Physical Cultuke 
Pattehn. 


The Yenus 
D i Milo. 


The Cup Tie Hero 
Style. 


SALUT A LA JEUNESSE. 

(After Walt Whitman.) 

Queen's Club, April 19 — 22. 

•'Whoever you are \ 

You young and natural persons ! 

You fine-profiled Etonian ! You fair-hair’d Wykehamist ! 

You Carthusian ! Harrovian ! Haileyburian ! Malvernian ! 

You Eadleian of Eadley ! You Tonbridgian ! 

You Cheltonian and Cliftonian from the West ! (I too am 
an old Cliftonian.) 

You voisin of the Abbey ! 

You stripling from the d®wns of Wiltshire 1 

You latent fighter from Wellington ! You Eugbeian ! 

To you the first honours! (I got this list from The 
Sports?nan.) 

Aleves, I salute you. 

0 crowdingim-e closely and still more closely I 

0 infusing in me the tempo of your lusty bravuras I 

This would fee a tame show if it weren’t for you. 

1 hear the same old in&cjdminate, applause; 

I hear you acclaim youL comrades* victory — 

Or if your side loses you cheer all the louder, to drown the 
other fellows. 

I (How risume it all is !) 

I hear you acclaim every ace won, by whatever kind of 
shot ; 

1 Acclaim the crashing half-volley stroke, just above the board ; 

Acclaim the swift, heavily-cut service, that drops from the 
^ back- wall like a stone, or pitches dead in the nick ; 

Acclaim the mis-hit off the wood, correlative in value to the 
subtlest ** drop ” 

I (All these you acclaim, and the last more loudly than any). 

I hear the marker twanging out the score— what a croupier 
he would make I 

I see him ever and again doling out superb racket-balls, for 
which somebody (probably a parent) will have to 
pay a superb price ; 

. I see past and present giants of the game in the foremost 
cunei 1 


I see the referee in the middle, and the two umpires on 
either side of him ; 

I see Webbe, Ashworth, Baerlein, Miles, Dames- 
Longwoeth, NoEL^nd the Hon. 0. N. Bruce. 

I see also three of the incomparable feuilfage of Posters ; 

I see strong-brawned professori, keenly these limber-hipped 
young champions in embryo watching ; 

For instance, “ Judy,” Laker, Crosbie, Hawes, Williams, 
Jamsbtjee ; 

I see majestic, bearded habitues (say, old top-knot, what 
was ymir school ?) ; . 

I see industrious journalists ticking off the service-runs 
(one player made twelve aces in a single hand, but 
; oh, is that the best part of rackets ?) — 

All this I see ; 

And yet, what urged and impelled me hither, 

The ball (mark you, this too is “standard” now), the 
game, the cunning foot-work in taking the service. 
The lightning kill off the back-wall, 

The placing down the side-wall, 

All the spontaneous joys and thtills of this superb pastime 
(mercy, how the. flukes splash 1) — 

These I have to take for granted, I up herG in arridie, 
playing cache-cache amidst the en-masse ; 

I must content myself with interior vistas (enough 1) ; 

I can but listen, 

Can but imagine, fear, hope, despond, exult, shout, 

Myself and my neighbours, our voices orotund and rever- 
berant. 

Allons ! The match is over 1 

A little time vocal, and then — camarado, I give you my hand 1 
So long ! 

From a foreign contemporary : ’ j 

“ If a fine welleducaded (prefered musical dam) wants to take position 
in a fine country- family withaut cliildren to accompany the mrs and 
give lessons in her own language ; she is asked to drop a hire to 
]^Irs. — , Fjarrestadsgard.” 

We hope some great painter will record the first meeting 
between the dam and the mrs. 
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THE SIMPLE LIFE. - 

" Are you doing anytKing to- 
morrow?”^ said my friend Horace 
St. George Eitzroy de Vere Beau- 
champ. 

“I expect I shall do something,” I 
said cautiously. 

. . « Come and lunch with me at the 
Automobile Club. Have you seen it 
yet?”„- 

“ Only from the outside, when 
trudging to my *bus.” 

“Well, come early, and 1*11 show 
you the inside. Come about twelve.” 

“ Eight,** I said, “ I shall be there in 
my aut^omobile.** 

I ’was a little "late the next day, 
however, as my automobile (a Putney 
one) refused to take me further than 
Waterloo Place, and I had to make 
the rest of the journey on foot. Horace 
St. George, beautifully dressed, but 
looking extremely small on the horizon, 
was waiting for me. among the marble 
pillars of the entrance hall. 

I suppose you *re sure this is your 
little club,*’ I asked. “ We haven’t 
met at the Louvre by mistake?” ' 

“ Come along,” he sai(L and I fol- 
lowed him nervously downstairs to the 
garage, where we tethered my hat and 
stick. With these gone I felt shabbier 
than ever. ' ‘ 

“ Now then,” began Horace, “ what 

about a bath?” * *■ 

• I could see what it was. He wasn’t 

satisfied with ine. . 

“ If it *s the rule,” I said' doubtfully, 
“and you insist,' of course I will; but 
I've 'only got these clothes to put on 

again.” ^ 

“I. meant a swim,” he hastened to 
explain. - ^ ^ 

^^.,“Oh, I see,” I said, extremely 
relieved. “ Eight you ,are.” 

‘ “Or suppose we have a game of 
squash first, and a swim afterwards? 
Or would you like to try the rifle 
range ? ” • 

/. 5 m ^ ou did ask me down for tlie day, 
didn’t you ?- Let *s do it all.” 

-- We did it all; By the time we were 
dressed again it was two o’clock. 

. “ Lunch,” said Horace. Shall we 
go to the' restaurant, or to one of the 

club ' dining-rooms, or * * 

Which is , nearest ?.” I asked. “I 
don’t want ^o walk very far.” 

') We, set. out briskly ,*and.. arrived at 
the restaurant with a splendid appetite. 
W©.ltinched amidst ^rare old ’tapestries 
and to the sound of sweet music, 
.“Now,” said Horace, “what' would ^ 
you like to do? ” ^ • 

t By .this time I was beginning to 
understand the spirit of the place, < 

“ Let ’s ,down ' to the archery 
butts,” I suggested, “ and^ put on a few 



Young, Lady. “ Edward and I have been admiring your husband’s lovely riciures. 
I SUPPOSE HE JUST PAINTS AWAY OUT OF HIS HEAD T’ 

Artisfs Wife, “No, indeed! He always takes the trouble to have the thing he 
IS painting in front of him, be it evjer so slight, Tor instance, this morning 1 
WAS sitting to' him for A^SSADOWJ'* ’ * - 


golds. And after, that I should like to 
have a game of shinty.” 

Horace was willing, but a little 
doubtful as to the way. We made 
enquiries; and, passing a signpost 
which said, “Bilhard room, 3 miles — , 
Card room, 2,” turned sharp to the left 
at the^heziqjie courts, k^pt thedacrosse 
sheds well, on our right, and arrived at 
last oh the archery ground. 

- I suppose it was the lunch, but, any- 
how, I was nothin my usual form. I 
^ never.go.ta^oid at aU— only a couple or 


so of yellow ochres. Horace was even 
worse. ' Once in the shinty tents, how- 
ever, we made up for air this, and a 
fiercely contested match ended in my 
favour by the odd, set in five. 

“ I should like another swim,” I shid, 
“ Have you only the one bath in your 
club?” - . ’ 

Horace had to confess that tjhis was 
so, but he was very nice about it. ^ He 
promised to complahi to the committee. 
It is a long, and difficult way from the 
shinty tents to the one swimming bath,' 
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particularly as there are, at present, no 
telegraph poles to steer by. However, 
I made the atteinpt, , with the result 
that when I found" Horace again I was 
! thoroughly worn out. 

“ I must '.have J absolute rest and 
quiet for a little,” I said. 

So must I,” he agreed, “ Let’s go 
to the silence room.” 

,We joined a well-equipped party 
which was making a dash for the 
library, said good-bye to them there, 
and pushed on to the silence room. 
Not a sound penetrat|d the 'massive 
walls and the thickVarpet, The carpet 
indeed was so* luxurious that I com- 
pletely lost. Horace in it for some 
minutes, fortunately spying the top of 
his head jusfe'when T was giving up 
hope, and dragging him by the hair to 
a place of safety. Thereafter we slept 
till tea. 

I am not sure where we had tea. I 
think it w^s brought to us in the Art 
Gallery. We had a' round on the nine- 
. hole course afterwards ; and then, while 
Horace put in an hour with the marker 
at the ludo pits, I had my hair cut, and 
turned into the Cinematograph Theatre. 

. We dined in the Italian gardens and 
danced in the ball-room till midnight. 

“Well,” said Horace, “what do you 
think of it ? ” 

“ It’s a cosy little club,” I said, “but 
L don’t feel I’ve reaUy explored it yet. 
You^must ask me for the week-end 
: next time. For one thing I want to 
see where you all keep your auto- 
mobiles,” 

“You ought to join.” 

“ Well, the fact is I am rather short 
of automobiles just for the moment. 
My aunt has an automobile veil, if you 
think I could get in on that. But thank 
you for a very delightful day, Horace, 
You must come and stay with me at 
the S^tores some time.” 

“You’re sure there’s nothing else 
you ’d Ife to do ? It ’s quite early.” 

As a matter. of fact there was some- 
thing.- , I hesitated a moment, and then 
decided to take the plunge. 

.-r- “Horace;” I said, “it’s ‘a* magnificent 
club.** Do 'J’ou -think”— I hesitated 
again — “do you think I might” — ^I 
,sankmyvoiee to a whisper — “er — might 
, I. smoke a pipe in it? ” A, A. M. 


“.Intercollegiate Regatta, 

The Oxford defeated the Cambridge by2J 
lengths .” — Mamhtiria Daily News, 

The Oxford was stroked by Chiugwin, 
the White-Eyed Kaffir — • a Rhodes 
Scholar. 


“BoilingOwls, 4/- apair .”— and Name. 
Hence the expression : “ looking liketa 
boiled owl.” 


MR. PUNCH'S supplement. 

III.— The Music Hale. 

The decision to give in Edinburgh 
a gala music-hall performance to the 
King and Queen after the Coronation 
has^ drawn every eye to the variety 
boards.' The time then is opportune for 
a survey of this increasingly popular 
form of alleged entertainment. 

Histoey. 

The origin of the music-hall is lost 
in the mists ..of prehistoric antiquity, 
but its existence can be traced back 
several thousand’ years b.o. Dr. 
Aethue Evans, while excavating ' at 
Cnossus, in Crete, placed it beyond 
doubt that .the iabyrinth was a music- 
hall, ^ and ’ the Minotaur a monstre 
comiqtie, Semieamis is believed by the 
most learned German • historians to 
have been a bare-back rider, and 
Theodoea, tha 'wife of Justinian, was 
the Vesta.^Tillby of ’.fo, age, thus 
showing ’at"^ .ail eaxly epoch the close 
relations which Imve always prevailed 
between the Bar and the S^ge. * Music- 
halls haye not been confined to one 
country or ‘nation, but have flourished 
all over the world. ; There was ah 
Alhambra Jh ^§pain, a Tivoli.^ in the 
Cainpagna/Tand a Coliseum in Rome; 
centuries before ' their names ^ were; 
associated with the palatial" structures 
which adorn our Metropolis. The 
famous dynasty of Moss had its original 
seat at Mosul in Mossopotamia, where 
the original Mossoleum still stands ; but 
the Iceland Mosses have also long been 
famous in pharmaceutical circles. The 
name music-hall has been cited as 
the most perfect example of the kind 
of nomenclature to which the term 
Imus a non lucmdo is applied, and it is 
noteworthy that in one of his rare lapses 
into inspired waggery the late John 
MiiiTON emphasized this point in the 
“phrase, “ most music-hall, most melan- 
choly,” which later found a counter- 
part in Ruskin’s phrase, “aU the 
agonies of a pantomime.” 

Management. 

* The motto of the music-hall is “ one 
good.turn deserves another — but rarely 
gets it.” Clever managers are careful 
to mix the had with the indifferent and 
to get as few good things as possible. 
By a curious psychical operation that 
has never been rightly explained, the 
members of every music-hall audience 
relinquish their taste and judgment 
automatically as they pass the pay-box, 
and then everything that they see seems 
to^hem equally meritorious and attrac- 
tive* This iS' peculiarly true of writers 
of notices for the press. Hence it 


would be a waste of time and money 
for managers to obtain real talent. 
This explain^ the success of a host 
of performers at the present day from 
whom, were audiences not liypnotised, 
they would run shrieking.. Now and 
then, however, it chances by an acci- 
dent that a decent performer creeps in; 
but were he to disappear no one would 
really miss him.’ ‘ ' 

It should be added that the great 
rbanagerV are all men^ of remarkable 
culture. Thus Mr. Oswald Stoll has 
written one of the most luminous com- 
mentaries extant on Heebeet Spen- 
cee’s Synthetic" Philosophy, while Mr. 
Alfred Butt’s occasional excursions 
into eschatology are greeted with rap- 
ture at the University of Tiibingen. 

’ > Teeminology. 'i 

A male music-hall performer is 
called' an “ artist,” and a ferqale an 
“artiste.”> j The old theory that _ an 
artist was a fellow who painted. pictures 
; has entirely* broken down. A quick- 
I change performer is called A Protean 
artist.” /A dancing girl is “ The rage of 
Paris,” but whether Paris was^in a rage 
to see heri qr because it bad Veen her, 
is never stated. " ' 

be added, have 
names beginning with Z, siicb as Ziso, 
Zena,-Z^u, ZoE.,. ^Thf names 
of Mozaet and Tennyson are familiar 
to music-hall frequenters, bnt‘ Hombb, 
Viegil and Lucretius are unaccount- 
ably absent. 

Serios. 

Serious singers wear evening dress, 
particularly at matinees: hence the 
epithet “dashing.” The visitor who 
was asked to fill up a Confession 
Album, and against “ The sweetest 
word I know” wrote “Exit*,” had just 
been listening to a serious singer. For 
the most part they are employed by 
distillers and brewers, -who pay the 
music-hall management to allow them 
to sing. The worst of all at the 
present moment are-i^[No advertise- 
ments permitted. Ed.] 

Comedians. 

The ordinary- inusic-hall comedian is 
a Cockney comedian. He wears a* bad 
hat and worse clothes, smacks his leg 
with a tiny catio, and sings about 
drink. There are also comedians of 
all nationalities, which are easily de- 
tected. Scotcli'comedians' have twisted 
walking-sticks and refer to lassie's'. 
Lancashire comedians say “roon” 

' instead of “ run,” but otherwise are like 
comedians from any other country. 
Entente cordiale comedians sing tod 
many songs. «"Eu«tic comediaois say 
“ oi ” instead - of “ me,” as in real 
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Mother, ‘‘Why have you left the others? What do you want, dear?” 


Little Girl, “I*VE cx)me here because Ella’s so agglavatin’ at least, she will be when she finds I’ve bHoeen' 

THE LEG OFF HER NEW DOLL.” i: - - x • 


t 

F 


country life. American comedians 
say “ Look-a-here.” Jewish comedians 
wear ' bowler hats over their ears; 
Australian comedians seldom learn any- 
thing new. There are no , Norfolk 
comedians. 

Sausages. 

1 This article of food, without some 
I reference to which no music-half 
' comedian is really funny, is of ancient 
, origin. , Hbeodotus mentions some- 
' thing of the kind, but the first allusion 
. to the sausage more or less as we know 
it (or do not know “ it) now is in 
‘ Copernicus. * The Germans, always so 
, ingenious; brought sausage-making to 
I a high art, and it :was the favourite 
1 food of Hans Holbein, who introduced 
! it to the - Court gf Henry VIII., 

' when he arrived here from Augsburg in 
j 1526. It is said that^ he was so 
! addicted to sausages that he could not 
paint without one, and sometimes 
would absent-mindedly employ it as 
a mahl- stick. While painting the 
it Duchess of Milan ” he consumed 
eight 'dozen- of ^ the best. 

Any reference to sausages, particu- 


larly in association with dogs or the 
word mystery, convulses the audience 
in every hall. Hence, since man is 
an* imitative animal, one gets plenty 
of it. 

The Dance. 

The Christian patron of the Dance is 
of course St. ’^itus, a holy man who 
made his way through life with some 
very odd steps in the fifth century. 
There had been dances before, but St. 
Vitus brought the art before the public. 

At the present moment the fashion is 
for Slavonic or Bussian dancing, which, 
when the performers can be induced to 
perform together and bury their private 
hatchets, can be very effective. 

Sketches. 

The sketch is a play, either original 
or, a condensation of an old drama, 
which may not by law last for mpre 
than twenty minutes and never lasts 
less than hal£-an-hour . 

” Imitators. 

The music-hair imitator is the only 
forrn of pickpocket who is not locked 
up. ^ 


' “ It is almost needless to state that the sew- 
ing of kitchen garden seeds is now in full 
swing .” — Gardening Mo* es in Alloa JowmaV* 

We ' have certainly heard of - some' 
vegetable patches being “ darned." 

V 

“The Baltic sailed for Kew York on Satui’daj, 
having on lojird Colonel and Mrs. Buchanan,, 
Mr. and Mrs. Waldo Pettingill, and various' 
others .” — The World, 

We are glad these “various others’*' 
were there too, if only for ballast.' 

“Lord Salisbury, who has not been very well, 
is taking a motoring tour in the South of 
France, ly way of recruiting his health,** — The 
World, 

Without the assistance of this last 
phrase we should never have guessed 
his Lordship’s motive, so we have great 
pleasure in putting it into italics. 

Brom a testimonial : — 

“After the second treatment she walked 
downstairs one foot at a time. She has not 
been able to walk downstairs before in the 
past five years, except by stepping down on 
each step uith one foot at a time. This is re- 
markable. Send five more boxes.” 

The old jumping days of six years ago 
seem to be over. 
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IRISH ABSTINENCE. 

Colo^d,at Tcgimp^l races {entertaining some farmers), “ Well, jthat will you all^hate?” 

^i?0^e577iaw..5‘THEEE *LL BE THREE WHISKEYS, YEE HONOITIt, AND THE OTHER TWO 'S TAYTOTALERS ; THEY 'LL JUST BE TAKIN 


A SHPOT AV-WINE.” - 


DJSCOVERED~A SUPER-HERO; . 

Tell me no more the toils oi Hercules ! . , - 

Truce to 'the triumphs that were Alexander’s!^ 

Praise me, no mariners that scoured the seas, 

Nor saints o! sinless life who feared no slanders! 

I have unearthed a paragon by. whom 
Their record is as dust, their ancient bloom * 

The fodder of Oblmon’s vacuum broom — 

. A gentleman named -S aunders'. 

Fame w-ith^the. silver bugle at her lips 
I Hatb^not announced him yet, but here I warn her; 

The stars are unaware of their eclipse ; ‘ 

Too he.edless of the splendours that adorn her, ' 

Earth has resounded not from coast to coast; " 

But I have seen him in The Morning Post, • | 

Page 6 (while I was buttering some toast) — 

The left-hand bottom corner. 

Wisdom is his undoubtedly, and worth ; 

The day that brought him forth was bright and sunny ; 
The gods, the Muses, smiled upon his birth. 

And well-to-do connections gave him money ; 

He is a man, I think, of savoir faire, 

With courage to endure, with nerves to dare ; 

I wonder if his brows are lorn of hair 

Through efforts to be funny? 


It matters not. In all ibis earthly ijone, . . 

Aj', and the vault above and neatb the blue’s ooze 
He^hath no counterparty he stands alone 
The most miraculous of Nature’s lusus, 

I ai^ not of his race or rank or creed. 

The, articles on which he likes to feed^ ,• "i 

His clubs, his recreations ;.I Ve no need .. 

To himt him up in Who ’s Who 

I shall not clasp him by the kingly hand, 

Nor meet his steadfast eyes — not if I know it 

His eyes beneficeh,t and mild and bland, 

I do but take the trump for him and blow-^itl* 

I sing how great, how glorious he must be, 

How bandsome, how impeccable, for be ‘ 

Has gained the heart of Phyllis “Brown, and sKe 

Eefused the humble 'poet. Evoe. 


• Watsoman Club of GERMAOT.-~Mr. LesUe R. Grant, who 
held the combined offices of President, Secretary, and Committee. 
IS the founder of the above Club. Mr. Grant, who is also the onl4 
member, was Captain of the Shooting YIII. last year.”— JFatsonian. 

Later on a hope is expressed that Mr. Grant will continue 
to hold office for another year. As long as he takes care 
not to vote against himself by mistake Ms re-election to all 
these posts should be assurod. 
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peepMop OP PARI lAlWPIMT Nevertheless, since something ex-^ equally tame, falling flat on audience 

pectedjPEEMiER delivered a speech, and 'afixious only to get Division oyer-and 
(Extractei) from the Diary of Toby, M.P.) prince Arthur answered it. Midway ' so to dinner. This desire accomplished 
Home of ConwionSj Monday^ April in latter address, little incident hap- 1 by convenient hour of eight o’clock. 
24th , — -Much preliminary trumpeting pened which throws gleam of light on Thereafter, a quorum keeping the bridge 
about important debate to be raised temper of House and character of | whilst others dined under promise to be 
to-day on amendment by Ulster discus*sion. In course of argument ; back in good time. House sat up all 
Member, designed to put Home Buie Prince Arthur emphatically declared, * night with querulous Clause 2. 
out of category of consequences that ** I know , that I am speaking the j Whilst politicians squabble at West- 
may follow on Commons freeing them- absolute truth, truth in which honour- ' minster, Ireland, hapless Cinderella of 
selves from yoke of Lords. ^ A dreary able gentlemen, wherever they sit in | a loveless family, stiU kneels by 
affair. House ^ not to be stirred even this House, will agree,” ! her cold hearth and laments her 

by Lonsdale’s announcement that, Here Ministerialists broke in with ^ sorrows. Uresh one brought out to- 
should Parliament add a Home Buie persistent cries of “ No, nol” i day by Mr. Sheehy, Told in simple 

Bill to the Statute Book, men of Ulster, ** Why,” cried Prince Arthur, with * language, it depicts deplorable state of 
j loyal law-abiding citizens piir sang, amazed look bent on scene of uproar, things in remote country town whose 
will not recognise the decree. In spite you have not heard it. Let me tell musical name suggests vision of idyllic 
I of appearances House is, after all, a you what it is.” harmony. Upon Drumree, County 

business assembly. Pretty certain at- This he proceeded to do, and Minis- Meath, lavish nature has bestowed two 
tempt will be made next year to pass terialists again loudly voiced dissent, citizens of the family name of Fox. To 
Home Buie Bill. That, Members feel, Would have saved time and been equally further complicate matters both follow 
will be proper occasion for discussing effective if Prince Arthur had accepted sporting profession of jobmaster. When 
the subject. Simple waste of time to denial of a statement not yet made. letters or telegrams addressed “ Fox, 
maunder round it now. Effort from cither Front Bench . Drumree ” reach the post-office, what 
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is'th'e hopeless postmaster to do ? Mr. 
Shbehy more than insinuated that 
“ Thomas Gebaghty ” (you should have 
heard him roll out the syllables), “ post- 
master of Drumree, County Meath,** 
not being on friendly terms with one of 
the Foxes, invariably handed over to 
the other the correspondence thus ad- 
dressed. " 

Postmaster - General, bound to 
support a subordinate officer of his 
department, attempted to justify the 
procedure. Since the Speaker was not 
likely to submit motion for adjourn- 
ment in order to deal with question as 
one of urgent public importance, there 
was no appeal. But incident left un- 
pleasant impression. At a time when 
the cry of Peace, Peace ’* rings 
through two - hemispheres, Members 
don*t like to think of Drumree rent in 
twain ’by this feud of the?FoxES with 
Mr. Geraghty taking a prejudiced 
hand in the game. ' 

Busmess done,—8^t till daybreak did 
appear, wrestling ‘with Clause 2 of 
Parliament , Bill. 

WMnesday , — Depressing influence 
of friendly relations established be- 
tween Irish Nationalists and His 
Majesty*s ’Ministers Idotefully apparent 
in toning down of exuberance below 
Gangway on Opposition, side. _ Never 
more the* sudden flash of humour or 
paradox that in bther diys from time 
to time illumined monotony of Saxon 
■ debate. ' To-day produces * its ' gem, 
faultless in shape and colour, priceless 
t in value. 

^ It was Mr. O’Shee, of ‘whom the 
‘ House knows little, that placed it under 
; this heavy obligation. Th 6 rffisuspect ed 
gem had a setting worthy its brilliancy. 
It seems there lived in«former days in 
Old Parish,’ County Waterford, one 
Michael Wealde,^ a tenant farmer. 
Difficulty about payment of “rint*’ 
arising, he was evicted, and the farm 
left desolate, mouliering * to decay. 
There were subtle touches in 'Mv. 
O’Shee’s prose that recalled anotmer 
picture limned for ah time by 
Tennyson : 

The broken sheds look'd sad and strange: 

Unlifted was the clinking latch ; 

Weeded and worn the ancient thatch 

Upon the lonely mooted grange. 

Something more fleshly than the 
hand of Time being suspected in con- 
nection with the quickening of the 
ruin of the farm buildings, they were 
placed under special police protection. 
It happened ' by strange coincidence 
that on a certain day when the police 
were on protection duty at the farm 
a" case of housebreaking occurred in 
neighbouring hamlet and property was 
stolen.’ What Mr: O’Shee wanted to 
know was whether the police have any 


time Teff?o protect the property of the 
general community when their services 
are requisitioned to preserve the grass 
on derelict farms where there are no 
cattle to graze the same.” The 
phrasing is a little obscure, but its 
meaning may be guessed. 

The Ministerial minion who represents 
Dublin Castle having made reply fami- 
liar in such circumstances, Mr. O'Shee, 
relentlessly pursuing him, insisted upon 
knowing why the cost of special police 
protection was incurred on account of 
a farm “ when the only living animals 
on it are seagulls that fly over iV* 

Been long accustomed to hold that the 
most perfect bull ever trotted through 
the House of Commons was the pro- 



as Billy Dyke. Made_its appearance 
in debate on one of Jimmy Lowther’s 
annual motions for repealing Standing 
Order torb’duing Beers to take part in 
parliamentary elections JiMivfY had 
cited a case in which it was alleged 
that no less a person than tbe Lord 
Chancellor — Halsbxjry, to wit — ^had, 
on the eve of a by-election, interposed 
with speech or letter, championing the 
cause of one of the Candidates. 

Eegarding Jimmy with wistful “air, 
Billy Dyke, opposed tbe motion. “ I 
must,” he said, “admit that therighthonr 
Durable gentleman has gone to the top 
of the tree and caught a very large fish.” 

- That was delightful, and till to-day 
remained incomparable. Think it will 
be conceded that Mr. O’Shee has 
vindicated supremacy of Ireland in the 
production of this class of prize animal, 
pf the many extravagances attributed 


to Sir^BoYLE Eoche there is nothing 
that in point of picturesque incoherence 
excels his choice remark. 

Business done : — In Committee again 
on Parliament Bill. 

Thursday . — Lord Chancellor once 
more at Bar of House (so to speak) 
charged with carrying on Halsbury’s 
mission of swamping magisterial bench 
with good Conservatives. Crowded 
House hears with delight of the morn- 
ing call of Lord De Eamsey upon Lord 
Chancellor. Belated in artless style 
of the Gustos Eotulorum of the Isle 
of Jjly, it is the daintiest comedy. De 
Eamsey dropped in at Eaton Square, 
he tells us, to suggest names of six 
gentlemen suitable for Commission of 
the Peace for the Isle of Ely. 

“If the Family Bible were in my 
hands,” he assured the Lord Chan- 
cellor, “ I would swear that I do not 
know their politics.” 

There flashed across Lord Chan- 
cellor’s agile mind tbe shrewd saying, 

Qui s' excuse s' accuse") but he did 
not allude to it. Pink of politeness, he 
waved aside the Family Bible, which 
Gustos had left at home. Suggested 
merely for form’s sake that, an Advisory 
Committee having been appointed for 
the expressed purpose of nominating 
candidates for the magistracy, it would 
be just as well if the list were submitte(i 
to them before names were added to 
Commission of the Peace. ‘ 

Gustos had not the slightest ob; 
jection. Indeed, thought it was rather 
the kind of thing you ought to do, you 
know. Only it happened that he was 
leaving for Egypt in the morning. The 
six suitable gentlemen of anonymous 
politics were growing impatient, and 
perhaps the affair might just as well be 
finished right ofl!. Lord Chancello:^ 
agreed, and Neil Primrose, waking 
up one morning, resolved to make 
fresh effort to interest Lord Chant 
CELLOR in direction of redressing 
balance of Liberal and Conservative 
magistrates for the Isle of Ely as it 
was left on retirement of Halsbury 
from Woolsack, learned that six more 
Conservatives had been added in a 
batch. And this after he had been 
assured by Lord Chancellor’s Sec- 
retary that the composition of the 
Bench was “ a question that could 
not at present be reopened.” 

• As for . Lord Chancellor, the 
Member for Sark tells me that 
when he learned lie had added six 
Conservative magistrates to a single 
Cornmission of the* Peace — this in 
addition to others of same political 
complexion with whom he had en- 
dowed the Blessed isle — ^you might 
have knocked him down with a feather,. 

That obviously a figure of speech, 
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for Loeebxjrn is of sturdy build. But 
it .sufficiently expresses the surprise 
with which Lord OHANCEUiiOR learned 
that unknowingly, undesignedly, he 
I had contrived, in respect of nomin- 
ation of new magistrates, to repeat 
ijXt, the Isle of Ely the sort of 
thing which, prevailing throughout 
tbe kingdom, had raised a rather 
serious revolt in ranks of Party that 
placed the present Ministry in office. 

Business doue , — Got the Speaker 
out of Chair on going into Committee 
on Civil Service Estimates. 


“ Evening School Social. — ^To mark the] 
closiug of the Evening Oontinuation Classes a 
very successful gathering was held in the Public 
Hall on Friday evening. After partaking of an 
excellent tea, the Headmaster, Mr. James 
Hunter, who occupied the chair, referred in the 
course of his remarks to the good work accom- 
plished during the session.** 

Devon Valley THhune* 

We hope his own latest achievement 
(which he seems to have accomplished 
without assistance), received suitable 
mention. 


THE DISCOVEEY OE MAX. ^ 
“ Wonderfully clever, wonderfully 
clever ! ’* murmured the old gentle- ( 
man, with another look at the carica- j 
ture of Mr, Shannon. ] 

** Wonderfully clever ! ’ echoed the : 
stranger beside him, in a voice as 
enthusiastic as its weariness would 
permit. The old gentleman turned 
to look at the stranger, a man of 
middle age, with thinning hair and tired 
eyes, a black moustache, and a slight 
tendency to that rotundity which is 
apt to follow upon success. 

Yes, l^e the work of an irrespon- 
sible boy possessing the mind of a 
brilliant man. Sir! Don’t you agree 
with me ? ” said the old gentleman. 

‘ “ I do ; ‘brilliant’ is the word I have 

J always used of his work, I know no- 
thing more brilliant — and I know most 
things,” said the stranger with a sigh 
j that spoke of many burdens. 

L “And he’s quite a youth, a slim 
) youth, as I gather from his portraits 
'of himself.” 


•* As young as the spring,” sai^ the 
other. 

“ Of course he 'must be — the impu- 
dence and mischief of these drawings 
alone proclaim exuberant youth. I ’d 
like to meet him. . It ’s a good thing 
for those of us who are getting on in 
life, like you and me, to come and get 
such a glimpse as this is of the genius 
of the rising generation. This exhi- 
bition does ufie good, at any rate,” said 
the old gentlemp, briskly. 

“ It ’s doing me no harm either,’’ said 
the stranger, in that languid manner 
that expresses the enthusiasm of certain 
temperaments. , I 

“And if I ever met him, it would give 
i me the greatest pleasure to invite him 
to dinner. I’m fond of these young 
) geniuses — aren’t you ? ” 

“ One or two,” replied the stranger, 

L after thinking. Then, passing his hand 
1 over his thinning locks, he added : 

“I’m afraid I can’t dine, thanks, as 
1 I’m just off back to Italy, where I 
s purpose to pass the evening of my 
career.” 
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“ Kismet.*’ 

‘I HAVE lived to-day!” 


[May 3, 1911. 
t. Mansur flings 


said Mr. 


3.40. Does a trick with a flaming wears the counterpart. Mansur flings 
bowl (“ magic by Messrs. Maskelynb his sword away. 

&Devant”). 7.11. Eajj assumes fatherhood, to- 

3,45. Stabs the Caliph, but innocu- gether with discarded weapon. 


OsoAE Asohe, on a note of justifiable ously, owing to coat-of-mail. 
exaltation, at the close of his perform- 3.46. Is arrested, 
ance as Eajj, the Baghdad beggar. 3.47. Is annoyed with Mansur for 
And indeed it had been a good day’s denying all knowledge of the plot, 
work, as you may see from the follow- 4.15. Is thrown into dungeon and 
ing time-table, drawn up roughly from handcuffed to a wail. 

memory: 4.30 — 5.0. Converses with fellow- 

5.30 — 7.30 a.m. Sits outside a mosque, prisoner, who happens to be the brigand 


and bec^s for alms, calling down Allah’s who stole his wife and murdered his son. by trap-door. 


7.15. Stabs Mansur in back of ribs as 
he kneels to take the parental blessing. 
mr for 7.16. Duel resumed d outrance on 
Dt. edge of hareem plunge-bath, 
m and 7.20. Puts his man in the water. 

7.21 — 7.45. Holds him under till he is 
fellow- drowned. 

)rigand 7.46. Withdraws into private life, 


blessings on those that give, his curses 5.0 — 5.15. Str 

on those that don’t. handcuffs. 

7.35. Nearly kills another beggar 5.15. Bursts tl 
who wants to appropriate his ancestral 5.17 — 5.25. Tl 

pitch. ' 5.25 — 5.35. Pu 

7.40. P«eceives information of retired Including demi-g 
brigand’s arrival in town in search of possession, 

i long-lost son, and prepared to pay 9.31. Kicks him out. 

handsomely for clairvoyance on the / x 9.35 — 10.0 Moralises on the strange 

subject. Agrees to share spoils with ^ L vagaries of Pate (Kismet), 

informant. • Betires to sleep on pitch. 

7.45. Pouches purse of gold in pay- 10.5J. Snores like a pig. 

ment for thought-reading. At same You will gather from this schedule 

time recognises in brigand the man who that, though he ends as he began a 

stole his (Eajfs) wife and murdered beggar on a stone pitch — ^he has not 

his son. lived his day in vain. Things in 

7.50.*E3fuses to share purse with Baghdad can never be quite the same, 

informant. J ^ for he has rid the place of two villains, 

7.55. Gives up being a beggar. a brigand and a wicked Wasir, 

8^0 — 9.0. Has an enormous break- Meanwhile his status has been 

fast, eaten off, ' modified by others who also have not 

9.0. Proceeds to Tailors’ Bazaar, been idle, for his daughter has been 

flourishing purse of gold, and inspects wedded to the Caliph, and Eajj is 

samples of fins linen. therefore now the father-in-law of the 

9.30. Makes off with same daring representative of Allah. 

temporary diversion of vendors. I dare not ask myself how far the 

10.15. Visits his daughter (apple of plot, frankly crude and obvious in its 

eye) in obscure quarter, and presents Jl melodrama, would have satisfied our 

her with a little choice finery. intelligences if it had been laid in 

10.45. is arrested for theft. - London of the 20th century ; but in so 

11.30. Is brought before the Wasir mjj {disguised as Moorish JuygUr). -Amere superb an antique setting with its 

Manstor (villain) and denies the charge, nothing t (Aside,) But yoa should see my Oriental wealth of colour, the play it- 

11.45. Is condemned to have a few hand-cuffs trick!'* selfhardly mattered at all. Indeed, with 

igers cut off. Oscab Asche. the vision of S'lmurun before me (the 

11.46. Holds out his hand for this other half is in possession of late author of Kismet, by the way, took no- 


5.0—5.15. Struggles to burst his 
handcuffs. 

5.15. Bursts them. 

5.17 — 5.25. Throttles the brigand. 
5.25 — 5.35. Putson corpse’s costume. 


8.10 — 9.15. Is absent from his daugh- 
ter’s wedding. (A case of tact, the 
bridegroom being the man he had 
attempted to murder at 3.45.) 

9.30. Eeturns, in beggar’s guise, to 


ncluding demi-amulet, of which the ancestral pitch, to find another in 




MajJ (disguised as Moorish juggler). ‘ ‘ A mere 


fingers cut off. 


Mr. Oscab Asche. 


purpose. brigand’s long-lost son. thing from this source) I am not sure 

11.47. Is pardoned by lia725?ir out of 5.40. On arrival of guards is mistaken whether, apart from the obscurity 

consideration for his wrist-muscles, for brigand and released from dungeon, which it entails, dumb-show would 
which might be useful for assassina- 6.0. Changes his mind about letting not have been , more effective, so 
tions. his daughter marry Mansur, of whom hard it is to listen well when the eye 

11.48. Is given an appointment in he now entertains a low opinion. is closely engaged. Certainly our best 


6.0. Changes his mind about letting not have been , more effective, so 
his daughter marry Mansur, of whom hard it is to listen well when the eye 
he now entertains a low opinion. is closely engaged. Certainly our best 


the service of Mansur, on the under- 6,45. Arrives through trap-door at time was what we spent in the gorgeous 
s‘-anding that he will murder the address of Mansur's best wife (hareem) bazaar, where the dialogue was least 


Caliph for him. 

11.50. Offers to Mansur his daughter 
in marriage. 

12.0 — 12.35 P.M. Assumes apparel 
proper to his new ofilce. 


by appointment. distracting. Now and aga*n, still 

his daughter 6.46. — 7.0. Doubts if lady is quite recalling one felt the need of 

so iroublante as he had hoped ; but a greater severity of background. The 
Assumes apparel simulates enthusiasm. hot sunlight on the wall of the ‘‘ Poor 

Lce. 7.0. Is interrupted by entrance of House” seemed to lend .a certain 


12.40. Eeceives female emissary from Mansur, who proceeds against him with tawdriness to the gay colours of the 


Mans%ifs best wife, bringing overtures a sword, 
for an assignation. 7.5. — ' 


dresses. One’s senses, too, grew tired 
7.10. Does his best, but is long before the end, in part because 


12.45. Arranges one for the after- embarrassed by the fact that he is they were never allowed to rest in the 
Jon, unarmed. intervals, which were filled 'with pro- 


noon, 

1.0 — 3.15. Swaggers. ^ ^ 7.10. Duel temporarily stopped by 'cessions and songs and formal dances 

3.30, Appears as a Moorish juggler Mansur's recognition of the demi- in front of the drop-curtain — a happy 


at the Caliph's Diwan. 


amulet, of which he, as long-lost son, ’ device, but one that made for satiety. 
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LIKE 


I bow to the management’s 

snperior knowledge of hareem in- I'V 1 

tenors, but I confess that I picture ) 

them more seductive. And I would / jjj 

willingly forego one or two need- ^ ^ \ 

lessly offensive phrases in exchange f 1 \ 

for a little more business with the / / \ 1 

plunge-bath. What became of the ^ I j y I ^ 

bather who stepped so hurriedly Pv | A / \w / A 

into it with a modesty that was ^ hjy 

surely wasted on the other oda- V( )Im) {\1(u^ 

Usques ? Was she, too, drowned? ^ 

I trust not, but I never set eyes 
on her again. 

Mr. OscAE Asche was marvel- LIKE TO LIKE. 

lously swift and sure. The play of ^ — — 

his body, subtle for all its strength, Ben Webstee was a splendid figure 
was always in the picture, but some- as the Caliph, and Mr. Geimwood, 
times the quality of his tones raised in the part of Mansur, was as con- 
a doubt in my mind about his scientious a villain as one could wish | 
Oriental extraction. Once or twice, for ; while Miss Bessie Majoe carried 
too, he seemed to be burlesquing herself admirably in a hareem skirt of 
the phraseology of the place and lavish dimensions, and Mr. Geoege 
time* Perhaps it was the second j Eelph, as a sworder, was an attractive 
in his name of Sajj that tickled him. study in bronze. 

I was a little shocked at first to find With all but the colour-blind the 
Miss Lily Beayton in a mood of popularity of Kismet is assured. I even 
giggling happiness ; but this was soon think that if my old friend Hoeatius 
corrected, and having resumed her Flaccus could have been present he 
favourite rdle of female-in-distress, she would have been bound to reconsider 
sustained it till close on the end. As the his opinion as to the odiousness 
heroine, she claimed the right of having of Persian pomps. Not much praise 
tiie only white skin in the play. Mr. is perhaps due directly to the author, 




Here Knoblauch ; but much, and 
very much, to the excellent bearing 
of the whole cast, including a most 
understanding crowd of Oriental 
mutes; to Mr. Joseph Harkee for 
some wonderful scene-painting; to ^ 
Mr. Percy Anderson for the de- 
V signing of the brilliant costumes ; 

►A and to Mr. Lancelot Speed for 
n his clever faking of some minor 
/ antiquities. O. S. 

“ The Butterfly on the 

Only twice have I seen Justice 
administered officially — once when, 

as a juryman, I helped fco administer 

it, and once when, as a spectator, I 
pushed into the Central Criminal 
Court, murmuring words like ‘‘solicitor,” 
and listened to half of a manslaughter 
trial. Each case interested me im- 
mensely. At the Globe Theatre last 
week I found Adorns! on v. Admaston 
and Gollingwood equally absorbing. It 
may have bored barristers (just as a 
photographically accurate picture of 
an afternoon in the Punch office would 
probably bore me), but for laymen 
the details could not be too minutely 
observed. However, I suffered one | 
disappointment — had hoped to, but 
did not, hear the Judge say, “ This 
court is not a theatre.” He certainly 
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had the occasion; for Peggy Adnnaston,- 
the respondent*, soliloquised move 
than once under cross-examination in 
a manner which he must have recog- 
nized (if he had ever been to theatres 
across the water) as the real thing. 

should have cheered like mad in 
the gallery. 

If it is the object of the authors 
(Messrs. E. G. Hemmerde and Erancis 
Neilson) to show up the cruelty and 
injustice of the Divorce Court, then 
they have not chosen the best case for 
their purpose. Mrs, AdmastoJiy con- 
duct had been so incredibly foolish that 
no man who had not seen the first two 
Acts of the play could have believed 
her guiltless; no counsel’ who' had 
spent the best years of his life in an 
atmosphere of lies could have thought 
her explanations truthful. And if it be 
said that every look of Peggy^s beau- 
tiful face, every tone of her protesting 
voice spoke innocence — an innocence 
which made the relentless cross- 
examination a deliberate cruelty — then 
I reply that any one who has seen 
Miss Madge Titheradge at the Globe 
Theatre knows just what a wonderful 
air of reality can be given to play- 
acting by a woman of beauty and 
great histrionic ability. 

In short, a guilty woman would have 
behaved out of court and in court in 
exactly the way Peggy behaved ; and, 
that being so, the severity in this 
particular case of the search for truth | 
can hardly be indicted. The authors 
have been hardly fair to their theme ; 
they should have made the respondent 
less foolish, the co-respondent less 
notorious, the situations less com- 
promising. Then I, for one, should 
have joined them most cheerfully in 
any expression of contempt for the 
Bar. It is a subject upon which I 
have long wanted to give tongue. 

Mr. Lewis WaIiLEr was Collingwood, 
and he had an unsympathetic part until 
the last Act, when he discovered the 
authorship of the anonymous letter and 
unveiled the wicked Lady Ativill ; but 
he was always interesting and quietly 
effective. Mr. Guy Standing was 
very badly suited by the part of the 
Bt, Hon. George Admaston, M,P. Say 
what you like of our dollar-dictated 
Cabinet Ministers, they haven't Ameri- 
can accents. The duel between Coun- 
sel and the Butterfly was magnificently 
played throughout by Mr. Norman 
MoKinnel and Miss Madge Tither- 
adge. I had never seen the latter in a 
big part before, and I was astonished at 
her power. M. 

“Dr. Stmuss's Latest, " says The 
Observer, are left rather anxious 


FIEST-ERUITS OE COVENT 
GAEDEN. 

Whether it meant that the operatic 
pubjic is saving itself for the Coronation 
festivities ; or that there were not enough 
tiaras on exhibition in the scantily-filled 
boxes of the more expensive tiers ; or 
that the improbabilities of Lakmi were 
past swallowing (I don't think this can 
be the reason, for Grand Opera is nothing 
if not improbable) — anyhow the attitude 
of the audience at the opening night 
at Covent Garden was marked iDy what 
Mr. John Burns would describe as a 
certain “ gelidity.” True, Madame 
Tetrazzini brought down an odd 
rafter or two at the traditional point — 
the close of the so-called Bell Song ; 
but most of her pearls were cast before 
rather unresponsive stalls, and the rav- 
ishing notes of Mr. M'Cormack some- 
how missed their rightful dues. Later, 
no doubt, we shall warm to our work. 
Meanwhile, Lakme was a sufficiently 
appropriate prelude to the season’s un- 
ambitious programme. 

Eegarded as an historical study, 
this Erench picture of British India is, 
of course, farcical. I pass over the 
sacrosanct] groves of the Hindoo temple, 
where fantasy is permissible; but for 
anybody who has ever seen the actual 
thing there could be no purer work of 
creative art than this travesty of an 
Indian bazaar (“market-place," the 
programme calls it). The headgear of 
the native men was that of a French 
chef; and the women resembled 
Hindoos in nothing but their wigsj 
and the duskiness of their cocoa-paste. 
At one time the crowd was thick as 
a swarm of bees ; at the next it parted 
to admit an incredible troupe of Nautch- 
;irls, British to the bone, and poorish 
[ancers at that ; then in a flash it was 
gone, leaving the “market-place" com- 
pletely at the disposal of a Hindoo 
girl and an English officer for the 
purposes of an Italian duet. As for 
the uniforms (the officers carried canes) 

I doubt if some of them had ever been 
seen before on land or sea. One or 
two seemed to be of an amphibious 
pattern ; for the period can hardly be 
later than the date of the Indian 
Mutiny, and epaulettes had by then 
been abolished in the Army. 

Even Mr. Claude Avbling’s English 
version of Signor A. Zanardini's Italian 
version of Messieurs E. Gondinet’s and 
P, Gillb's original Erench libretto 
failed to convince me that the atmo- 
sphere was strictly Anglo-Indian. For 
one thing my book of words (1/6 net) 
contained not a syllable of the dialogue 
(negligible, no doubt) of the English 
ladies. Even the name of Gerald's 
carelessly-discarded fiancee appeared 


always in the Italian as “ Miss Ellen ” 
and in the English as “ Eleanor " ; and 
I shall never know what Messieurs 
B. Gondinet and P. Gille called her 
till I hear the opera in Erench, and that 
will never happen here so long as 
Madame Tetrazzini has a voice in the 
matter. 

The diva's pyrotechnics pleased 
me less than the dulcet notes of her 
amorous passages ; but I ask nothing 
better than Mr. M‘Cobmack's singing, 
and have certainly never heard anything 
half so good from a British officer 
in a tightish uniform. Mr. Edmund 
Burke’s voice had the dignity of his 
beard, a really noble appendage. One 
expects a good deal from the beard of a 
Brahmin hierophant with a name like 
Nilakantha; and I am sure that Mr, 
Clarkson felt this too, and that was 
why he put some of his best work into 
it. 0. S. 


EONDEAU. 

[Mr. Churchill said that unless they could 
dispose of certain amendments by a certain time 
there would be nothing for it but to put their 
heads down and butt into the Bill.] 

Our statesmen but a little while agone 
Trimmed each his lamp of intellect and 
shone. 

Eager to make the darker places plain 
By the effulgence of an ardent brain ; 
No surfeit of high-thinking once could 
glut 

Our statesmen — but 
To-day they catch a newer, better trick; 
Why use the brain if craniums are 
thick ? 

Do we expect ungovernable rams 
To w^ar with words or pale at epigrams ? 
So, trusting to mere density of nut, 
Our statesmen butt. 


Mr. Andrew Lang in The Morning Post : 

“In the Eighteenth Centuiy a young man 
was hanged {if we may believe John Wesley) 
for the murder of a person whom he later met 
ill a Spanish prison in South America.” 

Sorry as we are to have to say it, we 
don't believe John Wesley this time. 


“ The coiner of what will surely become an 
immortal phrase was Mr. Brodribb. Of course 
he used it in the holiday spirit. Speaking of 
the internal affairs of his church he said : ‘ He 
knew little about ritual and cared less. The 
exuberance of church music was to him a super- 
fluity of naughtiness ’ . . . . There is nothing 
new under the sun, and I don't suggest that 
Mr. Brodribb has discovered a new idea. He 
would not let himself claim that. Our grand- 
fathers used to say ‘ It’s naughty but it’s nice. 
Mr. Brodribb simply puts the old idea into 
twentieth century clothes .” — Hastings Argus. 

Mr. Brodribb must try again. There 
are lots more immortal phrases which 
he might coin. 




THIS WEEK’S EIOTS, 


Complaints made of symptoms of i 
poisoning by diners in certain cheap | 
restaurants have led to stringent pre- < 
cautions in the claret industry in the ; 
French provinces of D’Ope and Faique. • 
Cavalry occupy the wine-vats, and a , 
prohibitive tariff has been placed on ; 
croton oil, French polish, methylated ; 
spirits, and pain-killer. This has 
thrown thousands of employees in the 
wine business out of work, and, the 
manufacturers state, entirely destroyed 
the strong aroma which was the 
peculiar feature of cheap clarefc. 

Fresh riots have broken out in con- 
sequence of the determination of the 
British Government to support the 
Pure Milk movement, and make a 
sharp line of delimitation between the 
dairies and the pumps and reservoirs 
of the country. 

Great excitement exists in the Mid- 
lands over the Standard Bread riots, 
due to the suppression by the Govern- 
ment of white bread as dangerous to 
life. Coffee grounds, sawdust and oak 
varnish had been extensively used to 
bring flour to the requisite Standard 
colour, and honest millers have to be 
protected by a detachment of the Car- 
melite Fencibles (Harmsworth’s Own). 


During the operations a White (or 
Starch Meal) Attacking Force at- 
tempted to get through a Brown (or 
Standard) Defending Force and loot the 
supplies of germ and semolina. ^ The 
indignation of the White rioters is all 
the greater because they assert that no 
one would want Standard bread if they 
hadn’t been told that they ought to 
like it. 


A True Story, 

CHAPTEE I. 

Scene. — An Elementary School. 

Teacher. Can anyone tell me the 
name of an island near to England ? 

Elsie. Yarmouth. 

Teacher. No, Yarmouth is not an 
island. It is a sea-coast town — ^like 
Brighton. 

CHAPTEE II. 

‘‘ Deae Miss , My little Elsie come 

home and told me that Yarmouth was 
not an island, but can you tell her wich ] 
way to get into Yarmouth without 
going over' watter it does not matter 
witch way you go.” 

From which it appears that Elsie s 
father is quite with the famous circu- 
lar in its opinion of elementary-school 
teachers. 


A COEONATION COMPLAINT. 
Deae Me. Punch, --I hope you will 
excuse my writing this letter, and not 
think I mean any disloyalty by it. For 
that, I assure you, Mr. Funch, I do npt. 
But it is a thing which has grieved ine 
to the heart, and I am^ sorry to say rny 
husband too is quite dispmted about' it, 
i It is the matter of the Coronation 
gifts to the King and Queen, Mr. 
Punch — I mean those that all the 
Georges are giving to the King and all 
the Marys to the Queen. As I say, I 
don’t want to make a fuss or seem dis- 
loyal, but I do want to say that I think 
there is some mistake when my hus- 
band and I are left out of it. You 
wouldn’t find loyaller people than us 
anywhere, Mr. Punchy though I say it 
myself. But when we see all the 
Georges and Marys (yes, and the Mays 
and Maries and Miriams too) allowed 
to contribute to the presents, and us 
not, it does seem hard. You see, Mr . 

• Punch, my husband’s Christian name 
' is Marius, and mine is Georgina. I 
■ suppose it wouldn’t he considered eti^ 
quette for him to contribute to the 
3 Queen's gift and me to the King’s? 

Yours truly, 

1 P^EOEGiNA Smith, 

Lavender Hilh 
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I reading other people’s letters. Lastly, there is an excellent 

OUR. BOOKING-OFFICE. prescription on page 67. The minute I saw the book I 

(Bv Mr. Punch's Staff of Learned Clerics.) loiew I should love it; it. has that look about it. So I have 

' ^ read it, and now I am going to read it again. 

In Brdzenhead tJie Great (Smith, Eldeb) Mr.'MAUBicB . : = 

Hewlett is back in ‘-Iiis old form. “ Sing, lady, that In my humble opinion not many present-day novelists 
sangest erst,” he says to bis Muse in the exordial can describe the country life of the rich, whether idle or 
matter” that begins the book, ‘‘the seventh son of a strenuous, so well as Mr. Archibald Marshall. His 
seventh son ; sing greatly upon thine epic lyre how he Bichard Baldock and Ext07i Manor especially were master- 
hammered sconces, hacked and slew” — and when there pieces in 'this kind, and, though I don’t think their 
are sconces to be hammered, and Mr., Hewlett’s blade youngest brother, The Eldest Son (Methuen), quite comes 
is out, who “would lag behind ? Certainly not I. Of bow up to .them as a story, it has most of the characteristic 


^OOO TjJM aOAHAOl 






m 


Brazenhead deposed the Diike of Milan^ of how he played family virtues. 

the Goxmt of Ficptis, — — 

and of other veracious rg ' — \ 

episodes, mere /-frag- 

read for your delecta- ^OOOT^^aOAHA^ 

tion. No modern love- | | 9 

business this time.* Let II L I 

these stiU rankles, The 








Dick Clinton, the eldest son in question, 

was a model young 

Guardsman, with only 
two loves (0 si sic 
omnes), his profession 
and his home. If he 
y i\ 1 BlIvrKfc' ' ~ had kept only to these] 
rejecting all other, 
except possibly a well- 
British Miss, he 
^ would not have come 

V into collision with, the 

old-fashioned pr'e- 
W ]>Aice8 of his. fox- 

hunting father. All 
=sj went well, as they say 

in the reports of rail- 
B’m A way accidents, till he 

H reached his thirty- 

i| "l/l 111/ 1/ fi^th birthday, by which 

|IB >1' ij II time, according to the 
scheduled table of con- 
ventional society, he 
MiM 1 ought 'to have safely, 

MBM jjl I n IP passed the matrimonial 

IBiIIiv /JL St. George’s, 

MMIM’ ^ Hanover Square. But 

InHI point he de- | 

liberately jumped the 
metals, and precipitated 
m a deplorable catastrophe 

IH ^ ^ by announcing his in« 

OH tention of marrying the 

IH— young and charming 

widow of that notorious 
old rou4, Lord George 
Duhec, To the in- 
s^sSbss^^^^S discretion of being an 

, .r American by birth she 


Comer of Earlev Street -Mbtortst {afUr a long discussion on the coTnj^rativC 'TncTits of -^sevcrul hinds of ^ j 

heinn iarae Pnm.iUnv “So, then, all things oonsidebed, you becommend the taeiaeus aaaea tue tmpar- 

oezng some J:'amtimr donable sm of having 

Correspondence ^ ^aiiager. ‘‘That, vndovbtedlt, is the most eeliable.” appeared, though only 

^rer aarding, M.IJ. McOori^. “Then tott might fill my automatic cigabette-lightee with it.” a short time, on 

(Constable) is par-.— ^ ^ Ithe musical comedy 

ticnlarly welcome, for in it is a fair criticism, a complete t boards of her native state. Papa Clinton was furious 
defence and some high praise of the doctoring trade, and vowed that he would cut off his eldest son with as 
Baldly stated, that sounds a little dry, but these thirty few shillings as the entail would allow. Brother fliimuArew 
letters are by no manner of means dry, because they are with the astuteness of a Jacob, proceeded to make hay ol 
an^teng but a bald statement. They are the casnM and Dich's prospects, and incidentally a few trusses for his own 
unlaboured utterance of a broad mind, the expression of consumption ; and it was only after a time of general dis- 
a natmre receptive, observant, just and humorous. Their comfort that the tact of Mrs. Clinton, the nharry, of 
point IS made without special pleading, and, for all I know, Mrs. Dick, the patience of her husband, and the ingenuity 
their author, whoever he may be, never meant to praise or of 1i$x. Maeshall, comfeined to convince the old man of the 
even defend. There are views, nice and of uncommon error of his ways. The humour of the book ofttma to 
^se. upon most things modem; there is at the back of me rather artificial, though I should not be surprised 
thm ]nst sufficient continuity of intimate history to keep to hear that it was taken from Ufe. But the drawmg of 
ahve that cunosity, without which one cannot enjoy the characters is throughout admirably natural ' 
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The CoronatioQ is eclipsing every- The City of Montreal, ifc is announced, 

CHARIVARIA. thing this year. The Government ex- is to erect and maintain an exhibition 

The settlement of the dispute between pedition which vrent to the South building for the permanent display of 
Mile. Pavlova and M. Moedkin with- Pacific to observe the eclipse of the goods of British manufacture. ^ In 
out reference to the tribunal at the sun, only succeeded in obtaining some America it is suggested that the build- 
Hague is said to have caused some little photographs of the Corona, ing shall bear the title “ Museum.” 


Hague is said to have caused some little photographs of the Corona, 
jealousy there, especially as there will 

now be some confusion as to where the A discovery made by Dr.'W 
Palace of Peace is situate. shows that every man and ' 


A discovery made by Dr.W. J. Kilneb An interesting fight between Capital 


Palace of Peace is situate. shows that every man and woman has and Labour is now taking place in 

a halo. In spite of meetings of pro- America. It sounds incredible in these 
We are glad to see that the present test the Latter-Day Saint movement days, and in such a go-ahead country 
occupant of the Woolsack has kept his has evidently made enormous progress, as the United States, but an attempt 
wool on and declined the sack, is being made to deprive the Trade 

By the way, although Mr. Sargent Unionists of the right to blow up 
Professor Siefer suggests that, declared, some little time ago, that it employers’ buildings with dynamite, 
with a view to bringing about a was his intention to paint no more 


bringing 


better understanding between the two portraits, his design for an Archbishop We are astonislied that it has never 
countries, the study of the German of Canterbury is said to show a more occurred to the Tariff Eeform Party 
language should be promoted here. It than slight resemblance to the dis- that it would be good policy to favour 
is dangerous, of course, to generalise tinguished divine who bears that title. Women’s Suffrage. Prom what we 

from a particular in know of the Sex, every 

stance, but we know a woman would give her 

small boy who has just J favour of the 

begun^^t^^^ str^ig^^ with j Power ^ ^ | 

a machine sufficiently — Wfm, the Manchester Labour 

stable. y/§i/ Exchange. We do hope 

that there was no mud- 
dling, and that each got 
the right post. 




In reply to a request g^TisFAOTORY Solution (thanks to a kriendly ventilator cord) of 
from the Wembley Dis- Dollman’s Picture in Room XI. at the Royal Academy. ^ne iigm posu. 

trict Council the Post ^ ; ; ; ===== 

Master-General has stated that he is] A San Erancisco lady is cla’mmgj ^ PharcGror has intimated to 

unable to place Wembley in the North- £4,000 damages against a New York ^^^^.gggjnakcrs that no lady wearing a tight 

Western Postal District. The expense hair-dye company, because a prepara- allowed to aipear at any of the 

of removing the houses would alone be tion which she purchased for the forthcoming Court functions.’*— Ah;. ier Psrpms. 
prohibitive. purpose of making her hair black dyed seems that Lord Lorbburn is fairly 

it green. This does not look as if the i 0 htmg himself go. 

The taxi-cab drivers are still threat- value of post-impressionism is yet fully _____ 

ening to strike, if the proprietors appreciated in Amerba. .< The Church pronounced against polygamy, 

should persist in their ettorbs to deprive n „ • ' x i or, to continue the use of the good Anglo-Saxon 

them of the right to forget to register “ Stevenson to be mobilised ^ is the * bigamy.’** — London Ifagazine, 

extras. which The Globe gives ^ to . 1 ^ think that there is always 

announcement of the forthcoming Anglo-Saxon equivalent, even if it ’s 
A pugilist who was released from uniform edition of the Master s works. quite so forcible as the imported 
prison the other day, after serving a Our contemporary might have gone on 

term of five years’ imprisonment for to say that the mobilisauion will be — — — — — 

manslaughter, was found to have in- followed by several reviews -but was, 'Whether there he any ‘mute andgLrious 
creased in weight by two stone during no doubt, well advised not to do so. Hampdens,’ there is no doubt that the condi- 
his incarceration. It is now suggested ^ ^ tions of the political warfare give little scope 

that, if tmiversal service should he Eed tape again! We are mfomed “?. 

delayed much longer, the national that the request that mixed bathing 

nhvaiaue micht be improved by send- should be aHovred in the water which The glorious silence of the Hampdens, 

mo Avervnufi to nrison for a certain flows round the base of the Queen who should be smgmg at this hour. 


ing everyone to prison for a 
period. 


I Victoria Memorial has been refused. [ is a matter for congratulation. 
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STORIES FOR UNCLES. 

{Being Extracts from the MSS* of a Six-Year Niece,) 

No. IS. — The Sweep’s Wish. 

Thee wos wunce a merclient he wos verry ritsh and had 
menny pounds in his pokets but he dident like gerls so he 
had fifteen dorters his wiph kep bringing them to him wun 
arfter anuther heers anuther gerl Henry she sed and the 
merchent sed take her away Im tired of dorters wot hav 
I dun to git so menny and his wiph sed Im sure I dent no 
hadent we better arsk the fairies but the merchent only 
larfed merchents dont believe in fairies. 

Wei wun day wen the merchent wos having his break- 
fus his wiph sudnly cum in a grate state of xitement she 
wos throing her arms about and darnsing. 

Wots the matter sed the merchent eeting an eg at the 
same time. 

I shant tell you she sed you must gess. 

O sed the merchent the cats skratshd the baby. 

No she sed gess agen. 

Then the dogs got lus and eetn the ise pudn. 

Eong sed the wiph your gessing verry badly today. 

Im not going to gess enny more sed the merchent its 
all nonsins. 

No sed the wiph it isent nonsins its a butifle littel baby 
boy and she cald the nerse and ther wos a baby boj^line 
asleep in a cradel hed got a littel blak splotsh on his fase 
but the nerse sed it wood wosh orf . 

Wen the merchent sor this he wos as prouds a lion he 
gav his wiph a thousen pounds and 2 nu dresses and a 
dimond nekliss and that nite all the fifteen dorters kame to 
super and they had lots of fun they dident go to bed til 
ten oklok and then they warked up verry quitely sos not 
to wake the baby and they kristnd him Willyum arfter the 
merchent’s uncle he wos a duke. 

Wen Willyum wos twenty yeers old the merchent wos 
ritsher than ever and Willyum wos the hansimest boy in 
London he wos verry kind to his muther and his sisters all 
luvd him he let them ride on his pony and play with his 
stiks and umbellers and he had a wotsh it opend wen you 
blu and he was as strongs a ephelant. 

Wun da'y a man cum to the hous his fase wos blak and 
his hands wer blak but his eyes wer wite he wos a sweep. 

Good morning sed the merchent we dont w^ont no 
chimles sweeping here. 

O sed the man I havent cum about chimles Ive cum 
about a son. 

Wot son sed the merchent. 

Wy your son sed the sweep he ’s my son and Im going 
to take him away. 

How dyou no hes yours sed the merchent. 

He had a blak splotsh on his fase wen he wos a baby 
sed the»sweep. 

Yes he had sed the merchent but the nerse woshd it orf. 
j That dosent matter sed the sweep I put it ther sos to 
no him agen. 

Wei sed the merchent hes mine now Ive had him for 
yeers and Im going to keep him hows my merchenting 
going to git on without him. 

And how^s my sweeping going to git on without him sed 
the sweep. 

Then the merchent and the sweep had a fite but it wos 
no good they coodent beat wun anuther they rold all over 
the flore and nokd doun the tabels and chares and then 
they went and woshed theirselves and bagen fiting agen. 

^ This time the sweep got the merchent doun and sat on 
him haha sed the sweep Ive got you now will you giv me 
my son to help sw^eeping chimles. 


Yes sed the merchent you can have him but ferst take 
this ring its a wishing ring my granmuther gav it me if you 
rub it 3 times you can wish yourself to be enthing you like. 

Alrite sed the sweep 111 take it wot can I wish. 

Woodentyou like to be emprer of Aysher sed the merchent 
yes sed the sweep thatl do so he tuk the ring and put it on 
his finger then he rubd it 3 times and sed I wont to be 
emprer of Aysher and ferst his blak dropd orf his skin then 
his clothses wer changed to purpel and gold and he had a 
croun on his hed this is sumthing like he sed and then he 
got a septer in his hand and then sudnly he flu out thru 
the winder becos emprers of Aysher liv in Aysher and hed 
got to go there to his palis. 

Its a good riduns sed the merchent heel never cum bale 
thers only wun wish in that ring hes got to be emprer of 
Aysher all his life. 

Then the merchent cald his wiph and his son and his 
fifteen dorters and told them w^ot hapnd and they wer all 
very pleesed speshly Willyum he coodent bare to be 'a 
sweep its tu dirty for me he sed and that week all the 
dorters wer marred and Willyum went on been a merchent 
in his fathers offis the merchent and his wiph never had 
no more childern but they dident mind that and the sweep 
stade in Aysher so they wernt botherd with him. 


THE UNDYING ELAME. 

Too soon, when the Spring has released us 
From Winter, his rage and his rods, 

We banish the Fire-god, Hephaestus, 

The best of the gods ; 

Forlorn in my desojate “ sitter,” 

Too soon I am bound to grow bitter 
For lack of his warmth and his ghtter, 

And the poker’s affectionate prods. 

We are sons, I suppose, of the Viking 
Who conquered the storm and the wave, 

And although it is not to our liking 
We have to be brave ; 

So we say, “There shall be no surrender, 

The sun has arrived in his splendour 
And we put an old fern in the fender, 

A garland of flowers on a grave ! 

But the Sun-god so frequently loses 
His way, or has punctured a tyre ; 

And chilled is the heart of the Muses, 

And hushed is the lyre ; 

And scarcely a song-bird has carolled, 

But still we go lightly apparelled, 

And bear it, remembering Haeold 
And Tostio, and don’t have a fire. 

I call it unspeakably silly ; 

Yes, even in years that are hot, 

I shudder, I shrink from that stilly 
And ghost-haunted grot ; 

Ah, \yould that some builder would fashion 
The home of my dreams, of my passion. 

Where Yule-logs are rosy and ashen. 

Let the weather be no matter what I 

From May to the end of September, 

By no superstition enticed. 

The brand, the Olympian ember. 

The booty unpriced 

That was boned from on high by Prometheus 
(All hail to his nerve and his knee-thews 1) 

I should stm (in the caviller’s teeth) use, — 

And the rest of the house should be iced. 

Evoe. 
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THE CAMPBELLS ABE GOINH. 

(All roads lead oiit of Scotland.) 

Distant Voices (singing). “MY HEARTHS IN THE HIELAN S. 

OaijEDONia. “ AT| BUT THE BEST OE YE IS AWA . . • i i 

[Official returns, showing a large decrease in the population of Scotland, are causing alarm in Caledonian circles.] 






THE PATENT MILITAET HAT 
TEUNK. 

3 The Patent Militabt Hat Trunk 
is constructed so as to hold the 
: complete . equipment of service hats 
t required by every' oflSicer, vide “Dress 
lEegulations, 1908.** 

The Patent Military Hat Trunk 
is exceedingly strong, being made of 
steel with gun-metal hinges. 

The Patent Military Hat Trunk 
s can be easily moved by a fatigue party 
of one N.0,0. (sergeant, if possible) 
and 19 men. The stores required are 
as follows : — 

' 1 20-ton “ Jack ** lifting hydraulic. 

6 planks, oak, 10 inches by 17 inches 
by 3 inches. 

j 8 6-inch ground rollers, elm. 

1 heavy gun tackle, a treble and 
] double 9-inch block, with a fall 

L of 3 |-ineh rope, 15 fathoms long. 

• 1 crab capstan * (when, moving the 

trunk up an incline). 


The Patent Military Hat Trunk 
can be converted into a strong case for 
the grand piano. 

The Patent Military Hat Trunk 
may be used on service as an absolutely 
impregnable obstacle, or a bomb-proof 
shelter. 

The Patent Military Hat Trunk 
will be found, without its lid, a perfectly 
seaworthy eight-oar gig. The lid may 
be used as a bath. 

The Patent Military Hat Trunk 
is an ideal receptacle for the mess 
silver, the band instruments, and the 
regimental trophies. 

The Patent Military Hat Trunk. 

Colonel Currie Liver, C.B., vnrites : 
“I found no very great difficulty in 
moving the trunk when we left Pickle- 
kidnie for Devilishpoore (our present 
station) as I was able to charter a 
traction-engine for the purpose.** 

“ I have persuaded my husband to 
let me use his fascinating trunk for my 
hats.** — ^H. Delaney Knox (Mrs.), 


“We wish you every success ! 
A boon to trade. It undoubtedly 
fills a gap,” — ^Manager, West-Eastern 
Railway. 

The Patent Military Hat Trunk. 

Notice. 

Owing to the Army Council’s recent 
issue of a new “ Shako,” the Patent 
Military Hat Trunk will necessarily 
have to be enlarged. 


The Daily Mirror finishes ^ up its j 
description of an encounter with bur- 
glars thus : — 

“ He threw up the window of his room and 
fired with a revolver at a man helow, who 
escaped. The only article of value missed was 
an old silver 4pergne.” 

It must be a consolation to the marks- 
man to know that, even if he missed 
the burglar, he scored several bulls 
among the old silver. Amid the hail 
of bullets the ^pergne seems to have 
i borne a charmed life. 
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“SAISON RUSSE” 

If Harry had not been so anxious to 
take me to see the Russian Dancers, 
it would never have happened; as it 
was, Michael Mobdkin entirely upset 
all my previous ideas of manly beauty 
in general, and Harry’s in particular. 
In the Tube going home my throbbing 
brain was ,Med with soul- stirring 
memories of that gay and glorious 
young Greek god — or was it a shepherd? 
— anyhow, it was something with dark 
clustering curls and a how and arrow, 
who, with one of his exquisite, intoxi- 
catingly exquisite leaps, had landed 


** Eight 0,*’ said Harry, a note of 
gladness in his. 

“Oh, he was glorious, wonderful, 
never, never-to-he-iorgotten” I mur- 
mured passionately. 

“ Who ? ** inquired Harry. 

“ Michael,’* I replied softly. “ Oh, 
Harry, those beautiful leaps of his, 
when he hung poised in the air for a 
moment, with one symmetrical leg 
trailing behind 1 ” 

**That*Q easy enough,” remarked 
Harry scornfully ; “ it ’s only hurdling 
without the hurdles.” 

“ Easy, is it ? ” I retorted. ** I should 
like to see you do it, anyhow.” 


perfect grace and beauty as hers, 
poised on the tips of those wonderful 
little feet.” 

“Oh, that’s only a trick,” I said; 
“ anyone can do it with practice.” 

“Can they?” said Harry. He 
looked at me, as I thought, with 
a rather contemptuous expression, and 
lo ! I seemed to see myself stodgy and 
insignificant, dowdily clad and plainly 
featured. It was horrid, so was the 
remote far-away look in Harry’s eyes. 
He has beautiful blue eyes, by the 
way, but just then they seemed to be 
looking right beyond and above me. 

“ Yes, she ’s quite good,” I remarked 



straight into a heart I had hitherto 
believed was* exclusively engaged by 
another. Then I woke from my 
rainbow visions, looked across at Harry 
on the opposite seat, and realized with 
a horrid pang that 1 had promised to 
marry him. How heavy, how dull, 
how earthly he looked ; how unromantic 
his bowler hat, how depressing his 
i overcoat, how terribly commonplace 
his tweed trousers ! Gould I bear it ? 
My eyes closed. Again the gay and 
I graceful young god, or whatever he 
was, flashed across my vision, and I 
I decided I could not, 

! “Well,” said Harry, with an evident 
effort, as we walked home, “ what did 
, you think of it ? ” 

! “ We must go again ! ” I answered in 

j a suppressed voice. 


“ You have,” he replied ; “ you saw 
me win the hurdles last year.” 

His words called up a vivid recollec- 
tion of a lanky youth in shorts with 
a red face and dishevelled hair 
scrambling over a few fences in a foggy 
field. I drew in my breath with a 
shudder and said no more, but once 
again sank into a blissful nerve-vibrat- 
ing reverie. Then I became aware that 
Harry had apparently forgotten my 
existence and was talking to himself. 

“Divine!” he murmured; “beauti- 
ful mocking sprite! A drifting rose- 
petal, a floating feather 1 ” 

“ What are you burbling about ? ” 
I said sharply. 

“Anna,” he answered softly — “Anna 
Pavlova — or however you pronounce 
it. I had never dreamed of such 


briskly. He made no reply, but his 
head drooped dejectedly. I forgot my 
own hopelessness and slipped my hand 
in his. His fingers closed round mine 
and our eyes met in a long understand- 
ing look of mutual sympathy. 

“ Harry, old man,” I faltered, “ on 
second thoughts 1 think we xoon't go 
again.” 

“ Eight 0, little woman,” he replied, 
and we sighed two big sighs of mingled 
regret and relief. I 

“The public cf Nelson have now the op- 
portunity of hearing Mdle. Antonio Dolores, 
whose name is legion all over the world.’* 

The Colonist, 

Except in England, where there are 
‘Comparatively few women called An- 
tonio. 
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“I’m OEFSN THANICPITL I AIN’T A CORPER. MUfcJT BE A TEJIOH.S LIRE ’aNGIX’ ABAIlT AN’ LO 


ALL GIELS. 

A Protest. 

Sib, — wish as a man to record an 
injustice to men and to lodge a com- 
plaint against theatre-managers and 
dramatists — whichever of them it is 
that gives new plays their titles. 

My grievance is that the impres- 
sion conveyed by these titles is 
that only women are interesting on 
the stage. Go to any play you like 
and you will find that the men in it 
are as important as the women; and 
yet, if the title is to be trusted, women, 
and only women, are involved. How 
often does a man get into the title ? I * 
ask you. One did recently — in “The 
Man from Mexico” — and before that 
we had “ A Man’s Shadow ” and “ The 
Man from Blankley’s ” ; but how few 
and far bet'wcen! Look at the plays 
of the moment in any newspaper. The 
first to catch the eye is “ The Quaker 
Girl.” Girl, you observe. Why not 
Quaker Eoy ? Because (I am told) no 
one would then go to see it ! True ; 
but what an injustice to man, equal to 


any of the so-called injustices to women 
of which we hear so much— too much. 
Then “Peggy,” then “Lady Patricia,” 
then “A Doll’s House,” then “ Fanny’s 
First Play ” (why not “ George’s Last 
Play” for example?), then “Cousin 
Kate,” then “ The Girl in the Train ” — 
always girls, you notice. There are 
men in this train too — otherwise there 
would be no drama (there isn’t very 
much any way) — but do you suppose 
it ever occurred to the author or man- 
ager to name it after them ? Never ! 
And what had come before it ? “ The 

Girls of Gottenberg,” “The Shop 
Girl,” “The Balkan Princess,” “The 
Dollar Princess,” “The Merry Widow” j 
(are widowers never merry, then?), 
“ The Woman in the Case,’ ’ and myriads 
more. 

Girls, girls, girls — ^that is the rule \ 
and the nauseous part of it is (as I 
must admit) that the rule was drawn 
up by men. There is no esprit-de- 
I corps. That is. what England wants — 
esprit-de~corps, 

I I am, yours, etc., 

1 • An iNTEESjsTiKa Man. 


“ Bridegr.xni to bridesnmils — Toumaline 
ear-rings and tumaliue brooch. ” 

Cmib&rland JS\ws. 

A pity ; they ought to have matched. 

The Advertisement : “ Wanted a quiet 
Confidential Hack, for a lady beginner. 
Must not be expensive.” — Times of 
India, 

The BejoJy : “ Madam, — Having read 
an advertisement in to-day’s Times of 
India that you require a quiet and con- 
fidential hack, I beg to apply myself- for 
the place. I am a graduate of the Bom- 
bay University, having passed my B. A. 
in 1910. I belong to a very good and’ 
respectable family. ' ' I am at present 
without 'any employment ' whatsoever, 
and hence I can very well serve you as 
a hack. As to terms, I shall be glad 
to accept any reasonable offer made by 
you. We can talk about the matter, if 
you will kindly write to me to see you 
personally in the matter at your place, 
which I shall do with the greatest 
pleasure and the utmost speed. 

“Yours faithfully, 
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OUR CORONATION ODE. 

Uplift thee, Muse — 

(By the toay I ought to have said at once that this Uae 
is going to he Tccited by Mrs, Banting -Bate in our 
village on Coronation Day, The Vicar asked me 
to write it, and though I am not much good at 
poetry I couldn't very well refuse,) 

Uplift thee, Muse, and sing us how and when 
Beneath the shadow of the Larger Ben 
The King of England and the Queen were crowned— 
With lumti-umti-umti standing round — 

(I have still to put the finishing -touches to my Ode, hut 
I loant to make the scheme of it public before the 
other poets come out with theirs ; so that no one can 
accuse me afterwards of plagiarism.) 

Uplift thee, Muse, and sing us why and where 
So many what-d’you-call-’ems sit and stare 
Upon the King of England and the Queen 
In taerahocaraLumti-something sheen — 

{You see the idea) 

But most uplift thee, Muse, to tell of those 
Who, for the lack of necessary clothes, 

Or else because they do not like a crush, 

Bemain behind at Bewdlay-on-the-Mush — {pur village). 
Their hearts beat just as?» loyally as if, ■ 

Clad in a something-umthing collar stiff, 

Or in a lumti-tumti harem gown 

They ’d left the country for the stifling town. 

Loyalty bursts from every heart in spates, 

But, most of all, from Mr. Banting-Bate’s ! — 

• (Husband of Mrs, Banting-Bate, He has very kindly 
leiit his hill for the bonfire. There tvill be a pause 
here, ivhile the Vicar leads the cheering,) 

Lo, lightly dawns at last the day of Kings, 

Of Pomps and Power and Pageantry and things, 

When to the Abbey goes beloved George — 
Ter-rumti-umti-umti forge or gorge — 

(This line doesn't look very promising atpresmt) 
Archbishop, Bishop, Dean, Archdeacon, Priest, 

Gathered from North and South and West and Bast, 
Duke, Marquis, Earl, Baron and Baronet 
And discount too, in solemn conclave met, 

Salute him, England’s monarch — George the Eifth ! ” 
(Tremendous applause, led by Mr, Banting - Bate. 
I hope it ioill go on long enough to hide the fact 
that ive are going to lose a line here. The fact is 
there is simply no rhyme to ''fifth,") 

And lo 1 the cheers break forth, both long and loud, 
Erom everybody in the Abbey’s crowd — 

Erom Duke and Deacon, from The Daily Mail's 
Own correspondent and the Prince of Wales. 

Still more they cheer (how much I cannot tell) 

As soon as good Queen Mary ’s crowned as well — 
(Applause led by Mrs, Bktherstone, tvho inaugurated 
the Mary Fimd in our village.) 

The ceremony over, then they go 
Around the city in procession slow *, 

In all the pageantry of pomp and power 

They ride through London for about an hour — {roughly) 

Let us, dear people, let us leave them there — 

So kingly, queenly, noble and so fair. 

(A pause, while Miss Gathers of the Post Office presents 
Mrs, Banting -Bate with a glass of water) 

So much for that. And now a solemn hush 
Comes o’er us here in Bewdlay-on-the-Musb. 

These scenes which I have tried to adumbrate — 

The Coronation and the March in State — 

These scenes are not for us — except, I hope, 


Upon the Little Bewdlay bioscope. 

But even here, remote from King and Queen, 

How great our preparat-i-ons have been ! 

Some say the tale of it has darkly spread 
Erom Upper Bewdlay down to Bewdlay Head — 

(Two important towns in the neighbourhood.) 

Who knows but what a rumour of the thing ^ 

Has even reached our gracious Queen and King ! 

How that a certain resident of fame — (If."’. Banting-Bate) |j 
Has nobly lent the place which bears his name — 

(Banting Place, Mr. Bate took the additional name 
of Banting ivhen he took the place. And, to be 
exact, he has only lent one hill on the Estate) 

That there a bonfire might be built and burnt 
And lessons too of loyalty be learnt — 

(I mean, of course, that the bonfire will in itself be a 
lesson. Not that any sort of continuation class 
will be held upoji the ashes.) ^ 

Moreover, how the Vicar will assist 
Supported by his kindly wife, I wist — 

(Not good — and might easily be misinterpreted. Will 
alter) 

When all the children each receive a mug , *; 

Designed by Mrs. Welkington (n6e Sugg) — . ' 

(An extraordinary bit of luck, 1 don't know what 
I should have done for a rhyme otherwise) 

Next, Muse, take out thy lyre and sing the song 
Short-long, short-long, short-long, short-long, short-long 
(A difficulty here being that the rest of the celebrations 
are not yet decided ^ipon. However, I anticipate 

no trouble when once the facts are in my hands) 

^ ^ 

Now let us turn our thoughts across the sea 
To where the Union Jack is waving freel 
I breathe upon my magic harp and sing 
The what’s-its-name of what-d’you-call-the-thing — 

(/ want a good phrase for Empire) 

Eor lo ! ter-umti-tooral-ooral-ay — 

(This part is all a little in the rough at present. When 
polished 2 ip it ioill take up about ten lines. After 
that it will finish up quite quickly like this) 

And now, good people, one thing still, remains 
Ere we go out into the fields and lanes ; 

One thing before we leave this solemn scene — 

Namely to cry “ God Save the King and Queen 1 ” 

A. A. M. 


THE UNHAPPY MEAN. 

The man had gone on his bended knee and proposed 
marriage to a lady, and the lady, being willing to marry 
and not otherwise engaged, had said “Yes,” or uttered 
sounds to that effect. The parents had consented, and 
in due course had telephoned to the London Stores and 
ordered a wedding. But neither the lucky man, nor the 
accommodating lady, nor either of the affable parents, 
was the leading character in this drama. The pro- 
|tagonists were a nasty young man in patent leather 
boots, whose duty it -was to show the invited guests to 
their proper seats in the church, and a nice old .gentle- 
man in spats, who attended the ceremony in; the double 
capacity of uncle of the bride and second cousin of the 
bridegroom. 

“ This way, please,” said the young man to the elder as 
he met him at the door and took him in charge. “ Eela- 
tives of the bride will sit on the left side of the aisle, 
relatives of the bridegroom on the right. Which are you ? ” 

“Both,” said the old gentleman, pleasantly; “shall I 
stand in the aisle ? ” 
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EIEST IMPEESSIONS. 

No. 2 . — ^My Introduction to Grasso. 
Thrilling experiences of Mr, F, C. Selous. 

In a life so largely given up to big 
‘ game shooting as mine, there has 
naturally been little time for the more 
polite and pacific amenities of civiliza- 
tion. Hence I have seen but few plays 
and me fe f e wer players. When therefore 

■ I received, last week, an invitation to 
! visit the Hippodrome and see the 
• Sicilians and afterwards sup with the 
! famous Signor Grasso I gladly con- 
' sented. 

Of the play I say nothing. It was 
Media, and sufficiently thrilling ; but I 
am no dramatic critic. But of Grasso, 
as I met him after the play, I have 

■ done little but think since, and can 
1 write freely now that my arm is better 
; and the bandages are off my head. 

! But let me toh the story as it 
! happened. We were to meet in a 
“ rivate room in an Italian restaurant, 
arrived first, and was standing by 
the fireplace meditating on the Sicilians 


and their emotional art when I w^as 
conscious oC a thundering on the stairs 
and a tremor of the whole building, 
accompanied by a rich roaring as of a 
peculiarly unctuous lion. As the sound 
drew nearer I could distinguish some 
Italian words, among them prominently 
“ Illustrissinio Inglese,'' “ Maraviglioso 
cacciatore” and Tiratore intrepido'' 
Then with a crash the door was 
burst in, and into the room there 
sprang the ardent Sicilian with his 
arms outstretched. He made but one 
spring and was on me. We fell together, 
his teeth affectionately but firmly 
fleshed ^ in my left ear and his arms 
embracing me with the grip of a 
boa-constrictor. All the while he was 
uttering expressions indicative of the 
joy it gave him to be privileged to meet 
me, whom he styled his “ incompara- 
bile gallo di combattimento'* 

I struggled to get free, but in vain. 
I replied in my best Italian that the 
honour was no Lss mine, and I was 
proud indeed to be on terms of intimacy 
with such an artist. He liked this and 
changed to my other ear. At length 


he released me and rose, and, seizing 
a glass from the table, fi^lled it with 
Chianti, emptied it at a draught and 
flung it to the ground, vowing that no 
one should use it again. A fragment , 
rebounding flew in my face and cut my 
cheek, thus completing the ruin both of 
my features and of my dress-shirt. 

For a few moments Grasso remained 
quiet; then with a terrific smile he 
observed “ Andiavio and pointed 
to the door, which opened into a 
gallery overlooking the main hall of 
the restaurant. Scarcely had I got 
outside when be seized mo "vvith an iron 
grijp, called me the most wonderful 
man he had ever met, kissed me 
twenty-two times on each cheek, and 
observing in a hoarse voice, Yolti 
subito” leapt over the rail on to seven 
members of the Stock Exchange, who 
vrere supping together. 

My impressions of Grasso are still 
vivid, but my doctor assures me they 
will gradually fade away. Meanwhile 
1 am planning a new tour to the 
Zambesi for rest and quiet among the 
man-eaters. 
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THOENS IN THE WOOLSACK. 

Lord Halsbuby (to Lord Loreburn). “ OE OOUESB, MY DEAE FELLOW, I DON T WANT TO 
PEEAOH TO YOU, BUT IMPAETIALITY IS THE BEST POLICY. LOOK AT ME. I NEVEE 
GOT iNTO TEOUBLE WITH MY PAETYl” 
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touched upon, might have invested it 
with interest. According to testimony 
of the incomparable Gustos Eotulorum 
of the Isle of Ely, when he submitted 
to Loud Chancellor six names of 
desirable J.P/s (who, to his intense 
surprise, turned out to be all prominent 
local Conservatives), the Lord Chan- 
cellor suggested that they should be 
submitted to the Advisory Committee. 
Gustos Eotulorum explained that he 



Agg-Gardjter re-appears witli a “ Triumphant Tariff 
Eeibrm Majority ” of 4. 

(Introduced by Mr. M. H. Hicks-Beack and 
Mr. H. Terrell.) 


ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 

(Extracted from tub Diary op Toby, M.P.) 

Souse of Commons, Monday, May 1 , — ^ 

A dozen questions addressed to Premier 
drafted with intent to pull up Lord 
Chancellor as he strays down Prim- 
rose path that leads to swamping of 
magisterial bench with good Con- 
servatives. For full fortnight H. H., 
bold and skilful horseman, has refused 
this fence. General conviction 
that he must take it to-day. 

And he did, with dexterity that 
increases his renown. 

Charge, briefly put, is that 
Lord Chancellor, member of 
a Liberal Government, person- 
ally regarded as ultra-Eadical 
before he found salvation in 
House of Lords, so far from re- 
dressing balance of Parties on 
magisterial bench as left by his 
predecessor, even excelled that 
eminent purist in snubbing 
Liberal candidates, systemati- 
cally filling up vacancies by 
appointment of men from oppo- 
site political camp. Categorical 
instances submitted in abund- 
ance in support of charge. 

, Would Prime Minister, at last 
brought to bay, defend this pro- 
cedure on part of his colleague, 
or would he lament, even de- 
nounce it ? 

Well, he said nothing about 
it. Eapidly reading from manu- 
script he cited particulars of the 
appo'nfcment, actual and proxi- 
mate, of Advisory Committees' 
who would undertake to submit 
to Lord Chancellor names of 
desirable J.P.’s. 

“ In England 22 of these 
Committees have been ap- 
pointed ; in Wales 5 ; in Scot- 
land 9 ; making 36 in all. 
Arrangements for the establish- 
ment of Committees are now 
proceeding in 17 English, 4 
Welsh and 10 Scottish counties, 
and when they are completed 
67 Committees will have been 
set up.*' 

The Premier, looking up from manu- 
script, surveyed crowded House with 
air of modest triumph. What more 
could moderate men desire? Sixty- 
seven Advisory Committees ! He almost 
audibly smacked his lips as he repeated 
the sum -total. 

Meanwhile Ministerialists in revolt 
below Gangway gasped for breath. 
What they wanted was to get at the 
Lord Chancellor, and here they were 
dowsed with floods of Advisory Com- 
mittees. There was one point in con- 
nection with this subject which, if 


was going off on holiday trip to 
Egypt first thing in the morning. 
Accordingly suggestion not insisted 
upon, and the list accepted without 
further question. What did the 
Premier think of that as bearing 
on efficiency of his panacea? 

He may have thought a good deal. 
Certainly he said nothing. Concluded 
\hj refusing to provide facilities for 
discussing whole question. So, amid 
ominous murmurs on Ministerial 
benches, answered by jubilant cheers 
from Opposition, incident closed. Only 


temporarily, Sark believes. Anyhow, 
first round decidedly in favour of Lord 
Chancellor. 

Ago-Gardner, back after long ab- 
sence, received warm personal greeting 
from both sides on taking Oath and 
seat for Cheltenham, recaptured for 
the Unionists by a majority of four. 

Business done , — Still harping in Com- 
mittee on Clause 2 of Parliament Bill. 
Tuesday , — Bather pretty little inci- 
dent varied dulness of Question 
Hour, In temporary absence 
of Minister oe Education the 
Parliamentary Secretary to 
Board answered series of 
questions propounded by the 
pertinacious Willie Peel and 
the hortatory Hoare. Great 
opportunity for young Minister. 
Eunciman all very well in his 
way; perhaps a little disposed 
to be curt and off-hand. With- 
out assuming air of superiority 
foreign to a modest nature 
Trevelyan might show — at 
I least suggest — a better way. 

Accordingly, in response to 
the two groups of questions he 
prepared a couple of speeches 
crowded with informing detail, 
in length about the proportion 
of a chaiDter in the ** Life of 
Garibaldi.’’ When, standing at 
the table, he concluded reading 
of first two foolscap folios deal- 
ing with what in associations 
of the hour may be called the 
preamble of Peel’s Shorter 
Catechism, there was a move- 
ment of restlessness on benches 
opposite. Clearing his throat 
and embarking on the third folio, 
was interrupted by a cheer. 

This as agreeable as it was 
unexpected. Honourable 
Gentlemen seated in neigh- 
bourhood of Winterton and 
Banbury rarely show them- 
selves disposed to encourage 
merit on Treasury Bench. 
Evident from renewed cheer 
as Trevelyan, with fuller as- 
surance, in slightly raised voice, 
-continued the reading that 
they were touched at last. The 
Parliamentary Secretary blushed 
with pleasure. Handsomely recognised 
that success not entirely his own. Was 
indebted to colleagues on permanent 
staff* for the full particulars he lavished 
on an entranced audience. Still, ex- 
tremest modesty could not ignore cir- 
cumstance that it was he who had 
garnered the sheaves of information 
and deftly arranged them in a pro- 
digious shock. 

When fifth folio was turned over, 
enthusiasm of Opposition began to 
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grow embarrassing. Beading con-! tremblingly underfoot that the affront square-leg umpire ; but no contribution 
c’uded, the PAKLiAilENTAET Seoeetabt should be removed. • ■ ■ to it shall, however, be made by any 

resumed his seat amid hilarious burst Thera was something in Joyce s player who has retired to the pavilion 
of cheerinty. ‘ suggestion, much applauded by House, for iweshment. , 

Performanee repeated when he pro- that in future maps the Orkney Is- , 5. The curve described by fast bowlers 
duced second sheaf of manuscript lands should be drawn to the scale in their nin-up, the starting-point of 
preparatory to replying to Hoaee. of the sitting Member. which, when measured by the bowler, 

On^, the continuous rumbling of cheers Business done. — Invalidity and In- may be ma,rked by the excavation of a 
rising to iubilant shout as a third folio surance BiU introduced. 

was toned over, Teevblyan looked up - , . , 

with sharp glance of suspicion. Were MHTtP MTC LAWS 6. -The fast bOT'lerhawmg arrive at 

Wasih MOBB- M.C.G. LAWS. the crease and being about to deliver 


preparatory to replying to Hoaee. of the sitting Member. _ 

Once, the continuous rumbling of cheers Business done. — Invalidity and In- 

rising to jubilant shout as a third folio surance BiU introduced, 
was toned over, Tbevblyan looked up ===== 

with sharp glance of suspicion. Were iwn'RW nr r n 

the fellows opposite larking? Was it MOEE M C.O 

possible they were not in earnest in We are asked to _sts 


farkTngr w'ls U MOBB- M,C.C. LAWS. the crease and being about to deliver 

possible they were not in earnest in Wb are asked to state that at the the ball, the batsman, if playmg against 
desire to have explained the ramifi- Annual General Meeting of the M.C.O., him, may compel him to stop and do 
cations of Article 14 of the Technical which took place on May 3rd, in the whole thing over again, on the 
School Eetoations, 1910? Were the addition to the alterations and amend- plea that someone m the pa,yilion seats. 
Regulations expressed in Article = probable line of flight 

-S , , -in • „ - — - - — rt hn.ll IQ n.hnnii f.n 


29 (b), applicable to Evening 
Schools, nought to them? 
Trevelyan began to be doubt- 
ful. On the whole thought it 
well to hurry up, omitting ^ a 
brief historical review of cir- 
cumstances preceding the enact- 
ment of Article 14. This will 
probably be printed and cir- 
culated with other papers. 

Business done. — By sitting 
tight and taking no thought of 
the morrow when night was 
merged in it, Clause 2, crucial 
enactment of Parliament Bill, 
passed through Committee. 

Thursday .—Gat-rca-rt 
W A s 0 N, loyal Ministerialist, 
does “ not desire to embarrass 
the Government, at least mot 
whilst Parliament Bill is still 
in hand. But it is well known' 
there are circumstances under 
which the reluctant worm, not 
to speak of the Brobdingnagian 
boa"-constrictor, will turn. 

These culminated in dis- 
covery that in maps circulated 
by the Eoad Board the Orkney 
Islands, which Cathcaet has 
the privilege of representing in 
Parliament, are shown on a 



behind the probable line of flight 
cf the ball, is about to sneeze. 

7. A player being at once an 
Authentic (or Crusader) 'and a 
Pree Forester, shall wear the 
blazer of the former and the 
sash of the latter,* and shall 
also (if entitled to do so) wear 
an M.C.O. sweater ; always pro- 
vided that he be not playing 
for any of those clubs at the 
time. 

8. All players shall have their 
trousers turned up at the bottom 
in a line running at right angles 
to their crease. The border so 
formed shall be at least one 
inch and a half deep, and shall 
leave an hiatus of at least two 
inches between the bottom of* 
the dado and the top of the 
boot. But if the player be 
wearing white socks with fancy 
clocks, the said hiatus shall 
measure not less than three 
inches. 

9. Players shall not wear a 
cap, but shall have their hair long 
enough, in the opinion of the 
umpire, to touch the tip of the 
nose. The hair shall be brushed 
as far as possible parallel, and i 

- not at right angles, to the crease, 


smallerscaiethantherest of the United ments to existing laws, it was also which shall be dra^vn preferably in the 
Kingdom. decided to formulate the following centre of the matting. The matting 

Seem to remember that, when at the Unwritten (Amateur) Laws : — shall be maintained uncracked and in 

General Election of 1905 there was 1. Players shall, in the best interests good condition by the application of 
talk of Brother Eugene going to of the game, refrain from emerging ’ grease regularly throughout the season, 
assist Brother Cathcart in his can- from the pavilion for at least a quarter the best results being secured by a 
didature for Orkney, Sark circulated of an hour after the umpires have gone mixture of linseed and olive oil in 
report to effect that at a public meet-- out. ^ equal parts. 

ing, held in Kirkwall Court House, 2. A player who, on returning to the The Secretary will be glad to hear of 
protest was mads on ground of public pavilion at the conclusion of his inn- any other Unwritten (Amateur) Laws 
safety. There was, it was insisted, ings, is received with applause, shall suitable for embodiment in the M.O.O. 
no room on the island for both the break into a lumbering run for the last Pules. 

Bounding Brothers,whose united height dozen yards, at the same time being . 

approaches 14 feet, whose combined careful not to trip on the pavilion steps. . -.i -at. a v 

(if th. Wd out) 3. A. for 1 b.^. not b. 

mark 39 stone. _ _ _ regarded as a “ confident appeal im- But, ab^ve all, the park is now ablaza -with 


That by the way. It did not less it include an ejaculation on the tulips in an infinite and enchanting variety of ] 
seriously affect weight of Cathcart's part of long-leg. - ' hues.'*— .Evening Nevjs. ^ 

grievance, Hobhouse judiciously ab- 4. A “general "appeal for l.b.w. shall Even our best periods seem to lose 
I sent, Illinoworth, acting as Deputy, be any appeal loud enough to wake the something when repeated so quickly. 





But Foster’s remained and Fort’s, who trained on original 

ME. PUNCH’S LITEEARY ADYEETISEMENTS. English fare, ^ ^ , 

„ Whose food in chief was the good roast beef and plenty ot 

The Tug-of-Wab Test. , air. 

[The Daily Mail has received testimonials from varioM head-masters Jfow Fort’s were big with ox and pig, and one of them 
: as to the increased weight of their boys after the adoption of Standard broke the scale 

' Bread.] , . , , „ But Foster’s had gro-vra a good ten stone and swore by The 

Oh, the sports were done and the races run, but the lug- Daily Mail; 

- of -war was left, _ So they put their trust in the Standard crust and the power 

I And the school was full of the coming pull, and longed to halfpenny Press, 

i display its heft ; _ ... And they shifted Fort’s on the seat of their shorts, and won 

. !H*or 6V6ry house had. applied its nous to training a lusty superb success. 

eight, (^Qet it at any decent Bahefe) 

' And each was mad on somebody’s fad for putting on extra , — 

weight. Hahrod’s Catalogue: “The Automatic Stamp Maclime is 

invaluable for country houses. Guests can obtain their own stamps, 

; For Blore’s had smiles for Eustace Miles, and lived on the without application to host or hostess, by inserting penny in slot. 

sweet, sweet pea, Faulty coins returned.’* . ^ 

And Cook’s were caught by the line of thought of a very This is a blow. Hitherto we have always put our bad 
renowned M.D., money by for the week-ends. 

So they stayed indoors with unwashed pores for most of portion owing to telt 

the Easter lerm, i i «• slip? although he had run in his leather belt on a side car for 120 

But Foster’s were fed on Standard Bread and the whole of miles.”*— Cycling^ 

the healthy germ. We don’t care where Hugh runs, but be must wear some- 

thing more than a leather belt in future. 

But Cook’s caught cold when they left the fold, and shrank 

in the light of day, There has recently^ been discovered a codicil to Shak- 

And Blore’s physique was wretchedly weak, and they speabe’s will, in which he leaves his “ second best bed” 
suddenly passed away, hi the W^ye to Sir Edwabd Etjening-Laweencb. 
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AT THE PLAY. 

** Plating- with Fi5L>*‘ 

When an actor marries an actress 
(always a daring experiment) and, six 
months later, disguises himself in a 
wig and moustache, a Eussian uniform 
and an Italian accent, and succeeds 
in imposing upon her, you will be right 
in suspecting an improbability. IJn- 
, likely in the case of an' ordinary wife, 
it is more than unlikely with'one who 
has been accustomed to recognise her 
man under^all sorts of histrionic make- 
ups* So certain critics, I understand, 
are' complaining ' that all this is in- 
credible. I contests it "Slights me that 
they can preserve so fresh and ingen- 
uous an attitude in the course of labours 
that would leave most" men hard and 
cynical. Improbability' in a theatre ! 
Heavens, what ,‘‘do we 'go there for, 
except to see improbabilities ? I love 
them ! I loved the big one and I loved 
all the others that only seemed small 
by comparison. I loved that loud and 
passionate dialogue iu the vestibule of 
the EoyalBoxat Covent Garden, partly 
conducted in full sight and hearing of 
the house, and drowning all the first 
Act of Butterfly except the orchestra and 
one female soloist. I loved, too, the 
spectacle of the foreign prince appear- 
ing in full military uniform at afternoon 
tea in a London flat. Credo, quia credere 
volo is my motto for the theatre, as it 
was that of the husband in the last Act 
when he was as well aware as I w^as 
that his wife was lying all she knew. 
But, even if your logical mind resented 
this kind of thing, yet her final lie, 
and the swift ease of it, ought to have 
made amends. Her previous prevari- 
cations had been creditable, yet they 
might have been achieved, in a tight 
Corner, by a mere man ; but this last, 
where she tells him that she had 
seen through his disguise all the 
time, was a triumph of pui’e womanly 
inspiration. And here the author 
cleverly disarms the critics by antici- 
pating their view of the improbability 
of things. For, in her quality of 
actress, she appeals to her husband, as 
an actor, with the argument that he 
must know too much of the stage to 
imagine that such a disguise would not 
be easily penetrable. Thus the very 
incredibility of what has gone before is 
employed to make her lie the more 
credible. Incidentally, too, she makes 
herself out to be a better histrion than 
he,^ for has she not by her brilliant 
acting deceived him all the while into 
the belief that she was deceived by his I 
disguise ? So from an almost hopeless 
position sheemerges doubly triumphant. 

' All through the last Act Miss Alex- 
andra Carlisle was extraordinarily, 


good. At first she had been vaguely 
reminiscent of Miss Lena Ashwell; 
but in the end she was altogether her- 
self, full of resource and persuasiveness. 

Mr. Loraine was admirable in his 
assumption of the taint of the stage. 
His imitation of Sir Charles Wynd- 
HAM was no doubt partly unconscious ; 
but, not only in his adopted 7vle of 
Eussian Prince, where professional 
experience was necessarily indicated, but 
also in the domestic circle, he con- 
sciously suggested the atmosphere of 
the theatre. His subtleties, however, 
were perhaps a littlelgppiled by ihe 
author, whp now and then played the 
part of showman, being over-anxious 
lest we shoflid"miss thdddba. 


To Mr. Beveridge, as genial friend of 
the family, was assigned the inadequate 



The Triumph of Falsehood, or Truth takes it 
kneeling down. 

Smry Longton ... Mr. Robert Loraine. 
Gertrvde Lmgtm Miss Alexandra Carlisle. 

task of killing time, and Mrs. Calvert’s 
delightful gifts were badly wasted on 
the third-rate character of a duenna. 

I venture to think that the wife’s 
vague yearnings for some glimpse of 
romance — yearnings that find expres- 
sion in the habitual strumming of 
Chopin in a half-light (a foible which 
naturally irritates her husband) — are 
inconsistent with the record of the 
many hearts she had captured in her 
prenuptial career. 

But my real grievance is that we 
had to pass one long interval with the 
curtain up instead of down. I think 
it rash for an author to fix deliberately 
by schedule a definite period before 
the next feature of interest is due to 
occur. Thus for a solid half-hour,' 
while the hero, off the stage, was busy 


Ighting the fire that he was advertised 
to “play with,” we waited with our 
eyes on the dilatory clock, knowing that 
we had to wait, and with nothing to 
occupy us except a dull speculation as 
to whether the trivialities of the dia- 
logue and action had been properly 
timed to last out. Otherwise 1 enjoyed 
myself very well indeed — much better 
than I did at the Eoyal Academy. 
There (apart from the pictures them- 
selves) the trouble is the want of space 
between them. Here, at the Comedy, 
there was too much wall-paper. But 
the pictures, when they did occur, were 
always worth while. 0.8. 

“ The Master op Mrs. Chilvers.” 

Mr, Geoffrey Chilvers, Jf.P., on his 
appointment to the post of Under Home 
Secretary, decided to seek re-election. 
Mr. Jerome K , Jerome thought that 
the law required him to do this, but, of 
course, Mr, Chilvers kriew that he was 
accepting a post of profit under the 
Home Office and nob under the 
Crown, and that therefore he did not 
need to go before his constituents again. 
However, having nothing better to do, 
and wishing to celebrate his appoint- 
ment , in some way, ho arranged to 
indulge in the luxury of a by-election. 
Meanwhile his wife had promised 
the Women’s Parliamentary Fran- 
chise League to contest the next 
by-election, a recent decision of the 
House of Lords having made it legal 
for a woman to be nominated, even 
though she would not be allowed to 
take her scat. When she finds she is 
up against her husband .she is naturally 
surprised — so is he; but it is suggested to 
them that they are in a position to give 
a great example to the world of the 
way to fight an election — i,e,, in love 
and sympathy. 

However, it turns out tli.at the elec- 
tion is fought just in the ordinary way 
— i,e,, in anger and biltoniess. Mrs, 
Chilvers gets . in by fourteen votes. 
Husband and wife are by this time 
completely estranged; in fact Geoffrey, 
who started out by being President of 
the Men’s League for Extending the 
Franchise to Women (M.L.E.F.W.), is 
no^v, to judge from some of his remarks, 
a keen anti- Suffragist. . . And then Afrs. 
Chilvers tells her husband that she is 
going to have a child, an announce- 
ment which, if it doesn’t settle the Suff- 
rage question completely, at any rate 
settles it in the Chilvers household. 

Mr. Jerome has done a notable 
thing. He has written a play upon 
a very debatable subject without re- 
vealing where his own sympathies 
lie. Probably everybody who goes to 
the Eoyalfcy will come away convinced 
that the author is really on his side. 




And if you have no particular side, or 
are bored with the whole question, you 
will, at any rate, enjoy to the full 
the humours of the election scenes 
as interpreted by those delightful 
artists, Edmund Gwenn, Michael 
Sheebrooke, Sidney Earebrother 
and Esm^i Beringer. 

The parts of the rival candidates 
did not present any difficulties to Mr. 
Dennis Eadie and Miss Lena Ashwell 
— I could have wished that they had had 
I more chances of showing their great 
powers. Miss Ethel Dane gave a very 
pretty little sketch of the Organizing 
Secretary of the W.P.E.L. But I might 
say that the whole of the cast was as 
good as it could possibly be. Mr. 
Jerome's play, indeed, is well worth 
seeing — ^not only for the thought and 
humour he has put into it, but also 
for the remarkable way in which it is 
interpreted^ M, 

The Velvet Hand in the Iron Grlove. 

“Tke authenticity of the sword as a genuine 
relic is at least in doubt, and the only thing 
that seems really to suggest that it once 
belonged to Jeanne is that the scabbard is made 
small enough for a woman’s hand.’* 

WesiminsUr Gazette, 

Scabbards are hardly ever worn now. 


OUE NEW ANTHOLOGISTS. 

An interview with Mrs. Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox, which recently ap- 
peared in an evening paper, contains 
the following memorable passage ; — 

“Mr. Sumner has edited ‘Great Thoughts,’ 
a birthday book with quotations from my 
poems. He read the dictionary through three 
times to find out all the most uplifting and 
inspiring words, and these \vords head each 
page in alphabetical order, with a v« rse referring 
to it from one of my poems. The idea came to 
him while sitting in Trafalgar- square, and in 
the book, which will be }ublished in two 
months, there is a photograph of the square as 
the frontispiece.” 

Mr. Sumner's idea is admirable, but 
it is not altogether original, as the 
following exclusive information, sup- 
plied by our literary expert, will 
sufficiently prove. 

Mr. Alexander Biffin is engaged on 
a volume of Ex-Austin Extracts — a 
birthday book with quotations from 
the poems of the Laureate. By way 
of preparation he read through the 
Encyclopcddia Britannica ten times to 
familiarize himself with the whole 
range of human knowledge, and the 
most stirring subjects head each page in 
alphabetical order with an appropriate 
couplet from one of the Laureate's 


poems. The idea came to Mr. Biffin 
while he was travelling in the Tube, 
and in the book a photograph of the 
interior of a Tube carriage appears as 
the frontispiece. 

Mr. Eaymond Begbie is at work 
on a volume with the engaging title of 
Great Strokes, being an anthology 
of wise, witty and tender sayings 
from the -works of Mr. Bam Stroker, 
As a preliminary to his labour of 
selection Mr. Eaymond Begbie read 
through the volume of the New Ox- 
ford Dictionary containing the letter 
“B,” thirteen times, in order to find 
out all the most soul-satisfying epi- 
thets. These epithets — e.g,, “ bulbous," 
“bountiful,” “burbling" — ^head each 
page in order of intensity, with an 
appropriate extract for each day of the 
week. The idea came to Mr. Eaymond 
Begbie while he was lunching with Sir 
Oliver Lodge, and a photograph of 
the cerebellum of the great scientist 
decorates the volume as a frontispiece. 


“It is annoTinced in The Gazette that the 
King has appointed the Kev. H. M. BmiGE to 
be Headmaster of "Winchester College.” 

The Standard* 

Too late. 
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WIR. PUNCH’S SUPPLEMENT. 

lY, Eailways. 

The press of persons expected in the 
Metropolis for the Coronation of King 
Geobge V. and the oircumstance that 
many of them ‘will be brought thither 
in trains has made it a suitable time 
for some illuminative remarks on the 
railway systems of this country, more 
especially as His Majesty is himself 
an occasional passenger. 

Condensed History of Steam. 

Steam, which is the vapour given off 
by water at certain temperatures, was 
first noticed at the Hot Springs in 
Colorado by the aboriginal Indians. 
Subsequently Sir Walter Kaleigh, 
while engaged in cooking potatoes for 
the first time upon a peak in Darien, 
noticed that water begins to boil in an 
open vessel at 212°!'. The next stage 
was reached by Sir Isaac Watts, whose 
kettle boiled over while he was writing 
“ How "doth the little busy bee.” !From 
this stage to the triple-expansion spon- 
taneous combustion engine was simple, 
once Boyle’s Law had been fully 
grasped. The crank will always be 
associated with the name of Shaw. 
The throttle valve was invented by 
Dr, Garotte. 

Modern Improvements. 

The first ordinary passenger loco- 
motive was constructed by George 
Stephenson, an engineer famous for 
his remark that if a cow should meet it 
on the line it would be “ awkward for 
the coo.” Since that day — 1829 — there 
have been many improvements in rail- 
way travelling, and you may now sit 
comfortably in your compartment and 
learn how far you are from London by 
the information on the boards erected 
by pill-makers in the meadows beside 
the line. 

Personnel. 

Promotion is the essence of a rail- 
wayman's life. Carriage-cleaners be- 
come porters, porters become ticket- 
collectors, ticket - collectors become 
guards, guards become inspectors, in- 
spectors become station - masters, 
station-masters become superinten- 
dents, superintendents become general 
managers, general managers become 
very rich and ride free on all other 
lines. Porters become rude, if you don’t 
tip them. Whether porters are paid 
by the railway company as well as by 
the passengers is a point that has never 
been rightly decided. The only person 
with courage systematically to oppose 
tipping is Sir Joseph Lyons. All 
Smith's bookstall boys carry in Iheir 
baskets the portfolio of a Pirst Lord of 
the Admiralty. 


Humour. 

As a 'field for an enterprising 
humorist there are few places more 
profitable than a railway ^ compart- 
ment — ^particularly if he is rich and a 
rebel. When tired of the ordinary 
amenities of travel, such as looking 
out of the windows, whistling, and 
staring his fellow-passengers out of 
countenance, he may begin to be 
original. Taking out his pocket-knife 
he may erase the “ T ” of ** Train ” 
in the sentence “ Wait till the train 
stops.” He may then place upon 
the rack above the opposite seat 
bulky articles for which it was 
not constructed and watch the effect. 
He may throw soda-water and other 
bottles out of the window. Finally he 
may pull the communication-cord 
without sufficient reason, and when the 
train stops and the guard arrives hand 
him a five-pound note in payment — 
that being the p-ix fixe. Many of our 
funniest men have graduated in rail- 
way compartments. 

A Few Stray Facts. 

It is not permitted to a passenger 
with a third-class ticket to travel in a 
first-class compartment, and the officials 
of the line display the liveliest emotion 
on discovering any one doing this, and 
exact from him the difference in fares. 
But it is open to any one to travel in a 
third-class compartment with a first- 
class ticket and no restitution is made 
to him. 

One way to travel free is under the 
seat or clinging to a buffer or in a coal 
or cattle truck. • A better and more 
comfortable vray is to wear a good hat 
and say “ Season ” in an authori- 
tative and opulent voice. 

A return ticket is one which is sold 
for both journeys at a slightly reduced 
rate, in the hope that the purchaser 
will lose the other half. It is illegal 
to give or sell the return half to any 
one else, but few forms of illegality are 
more popular and less unreasonable. 

Some English trains are heated, 
especially those designed for stock- 
brokers and co-respondents on their 
way to Brighton. Or else footwarmers 
are placed in the compartments by 
porters in return for a money payment. 
These footwarmers are supplied to the 
railway companies free by the amalgam- 
ated boot-makers of England, who 
reap a splendid profit on their outlay 
through the damage done to pas- 
sengers’ soles. 

Bailway Elocution. 

With the laudable view of carrying 
illiterate passengers past their destin- 
ation, porters and other officials are 


carefully instructed in a system of 
voice-production which renders the 
names of stations entirely unintel- 
ligible. 

Distinguished Travellers. 

Among eminent persons who fre- 
quently make use of railway trains are 
Lord Esher, Jamsetji, and Mr. 
William Willett. Miss Lily Elsie 
has occasionally been seen alighting 
from a first-class compartment. 
Madame Clara Butt is very loath to 
leave the platform and invariably 
warbles a few bars before entering her 
compartment or departing from the 
station. On these occasions the 
engine-whistles are carefully tuned 
in the favourite key of the great 
vocalist. 

The Future. 

Those who watch the signs of the 
times realize that, with the competition 
of the motor so active, railway com- 
panies will sooner or later have to adapt 
themselves to new conditions. But 
they know also, from their knowledge of 
railway companies, that it will be later 
rather than sooner. There is no doubt 
that trains which may be flagged so as 
to stop at cross-roads as well as at 
recognized halts and stations will have 
to be established, even if it means a 
new set of rails for them to run on, 
so as not to interfere with express 
traffic. Our great great-grandchildren 
will perhaps see it done. 


Billiard Note. 

A correspondent writes, d propos of 
our Billiard Supplement : “ It may be 
of interest to your readers to know that 
by the munificence of a patron of the 
game who wishes to remain anonymous 
a home of rest for ex-champions is now 
being built at Grayshott.” 

“ In printing yesterday the name of one of 
the musical comedies, which the Bandmann 
Company is presenting next week, as the 
'Grill In The Train’ what our compositors 
really meant to set was, of course, ‘ The Girl In 
the Drain.* ” — South China Morning Fost, 

We are glad to read this correction 
What sounded merely tough before 
becomes now absolutely thrilling. 


TheEasternDaily Press on “ Money 

“The celebrated club scene will he a very 
special attraction, and the very exceptional 
sight of some fifty representatives of the 
theatrical profession, one of them a star, 
grouped in the club as “supers,** will be 
afforded.’* 

The grouping of forty-nine represen- 
tatives of the theatrical profession 
round one star has always been a very 
popular effect with our actor-managers. 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(By Mr. Punch's Staff of Learned Clerics.) 


fair estimate of the commercial side of Mrs. Thompson \ 
(Hutchinson). The large emporia of the Provinces are 
of two kinds. The one is sedate and old-fashioned, and 


"We are still, perhaps, too near to the actual epoch of the mere fact of being in its windows gives to saleable 
which it treats, for such a book as George Bernard Shaw, goods an air of soundness and durability. Such was 
His Life and Works (Hubst and Blackett) to have the Thompson's. The other relies upon its magnificent exterior 
right perspective. To the elders amongst us, especially, to tempt you to buy articles wdiich you know from the first 
many of whom can actually remember Bernard Shaw in to be gimcrack. Such was Thompson's rival over the way. 

( the flesh, the task of Mr. Archibald Hendersod, the As long as Mrs. Thompson kept to business, success re- 
' compiler of this monumental tribute, must appear little mained on her side of the stpet ; but it crossed over when, 
less than heroic. However, he is an American, which no in spite of her more than middle age, she took to marriage 
doubt upheld him. The large and exceedingly handsome with a plausible blackguard. In short, the only fault of the 
volume which he has produced (at twenty-one shillings commercial side of her was that it was not the only side, 
net) deals with its distinguished subject in every variety for out of that alone Mr. W. B. Maxwell creates a story 
of aspect, while managing to remain itself both interesting entertaining and very true to life, and the nicely contrived 
^ and entertaining. Nothing, indeed, but copious quotation, surprise, on which it ends, pleased me none the less because 
1 which space forbids, could do justice to its many-sidedness ; I ought to have anticipated it all along. But progress 
the value of the whole being increased by an unusuafly through the matrimonial part was somewhat in the nature 
large number of facsimiles and illustrations, amongst of a wallow^; for, though prudery is to-day the one un- 
■which I greeted with delight “our Mr. B. T. Eeed’s” forgivable sin, I yet think there are some intimate details 
inimitable drawing of the Super-Shakspeare. Altogether, of sex and physique better not mentioned in pohte society 
j if the last word on a great man had to be said, it could not and to be left without regret to the medical text-books. 

1 have been done better; though I hardly understand why - — 

1 an Author’s Introduction and a Preface should have been If the country goes to the ^^gs Sir, i^J^he ^ 

1 required (perhaps it was force of association that com- Eadical extremists, it will n^, I gather, oe Mr. Horac 
, polled thelatter). On the other hand, the chapters headed Ameslet Vaohell’s fault. People who read and adrmred 
“Closing Days,’’ and “ Summary,” usually to be found in The Eill doubt remember the struggle b^wee 

books of thM nature, seem unaccountably omitted. This good and evil faends for the soul of Desmond. In 

apart, however, Mr. Henderson’s volume remains a most Tpm Vemey (Mderat) they -will learn lo , . , . , 
j cLp ete, not to say exhaustive, survey, which one cannot Scaf/e went on from strength to 
dismks Uhout reWing how greatly Bernard Shaw wickedness 

It was the opinion of the town of Mallingbridge that Minister by omittmg to comt a niblick shot, he toned the 
“ its best business man was a woman,” and that is a tide of an election agamsh Yerney (m whose interests he 
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supposed to be working) by means of a shameless enjoyment of some vigorous and unconventional scenes, 
Eree Trade leaflet, and finally secured the affections of which form the best part of the tale. Anyhow, what 
John's fiancee, Sheila Desmond. There is much that is ensued was a sad blow to some nice but nebulous persons 
good and much that is clever in Mr. Vachell’s book (in who had been striving to bring about a happy ending to 
which I am happy to say that the angels triumph at last) ; the affair. Personally, I was rather pleased ,* though I 
but we live in a democratic age, and I find his tacit as- cannot pretend that the fate of Bosanne interested me 
sumption of the importance of gentle birth at times a little to any overwhelming degree, one way or the other. Mr. 
ridiculous. Lucifer, son of the morning, w’ould, I think, Gissing tells it all very well, however, in an austere style 
on account of hie aristocratic descent have received far that I have. admired before. I am sorry he does not like 
more tolerant trea'^ment from this writer than Demon" the stage. But it was surely a little gratuitous to bring in 
i Scaife, who actually boasted that his grandfather had been “ a famous actor ” at the opening simply in order that he 
j a navvy. Very adroit use, however, has been made of the might behave like a cad, and disappear, after one chapter, 
j political situation for the purposes of romance, and only amid the scorn of the elect. 

the accident of being obliged, on his father’s death, to 

enter the House of Lords prevented the Demon from Mr. Cosmo Hamilton has given such an air of reality to 
forming a trio with two prominent statesmen whose idea- the polite scoundrels, male and female, in his book. The 
tity has not been very laboriously concealed. Princess of New Torh (Hutchinson), that I feel almost 

bound in spite of myself to believe that there really are 

Wilson's (Chapman and Hall) is a public-school story people in London cultured, titled, and pedigreed, for 
by Desmond Coke, which will probably appeal most to w^hom the police are only waiting until they take just 
an older generation of school-boys. Mr. Coke describes one more false step. The nice people in this story of a 
emotions and temperaments with more conviction than he plot to acquire by marriage a Yankee heiress’s millions I 


describes games. His — 
hearu is not really in 
the “nasty ball to land 
near up and with an 
awkward twist ” which 
Byre bowled “ with 
especial care and skill.” 
He is much more inter- 
ested in moral strug- ' 
gles ; he would spend , 
two pages on the analy- 
sis of a character sooner 
than one on the analy- 
sis of a bowler. The 
character which at- 
tracts him in this book 
is that of Dich Hunter, 
who left the School j 
House in order to lick 
“"Wilson’s” into shape, 
Wilson’s being the 
slackest house in the- 






sis of a bowler. The i'l '■ sH !- ' . ' • “A strange and beau- 

character which at- \ j I i j j tiful new world to most 

tracts him in this book l I I ^ being con- 

is tha,t ol Dich Hunter, i',' , ; i \ /; structed in secrecy at 

who left the School j ij.; y,..* ^ Shepherd’s Bush just 

House in order to lick A! jlI — now,” says the London 

“Wilson’s” into shape, PaKAi3jG.S THAT HAVE GONE AVRONG. Correspondent of The 

Wilson’s being the as a Judge.” Dundee Goiirier, And 

slackest house in the ^ with justification. Eor 

school. Unfortunately, this theme is old, as readers of I in the Indian Section “the Black Hole of Calcutta will 
Bendal will remember ; but, whereas in that book Hugh had serve to recall one of the most sombre incidents in the 
the difficult job of ruling a rebellious house by the force of history of the Indian Mutiny.” And as if this were not 
authority alone, in this book Dick had the advantage of a strange and new enough there will be seen in the Scottish 
personal strength which had nothing to fear from anybody. Section “ The Pass of Killiecrankie, where the Hanoverian i 
In this way Mr. Coke makes things easier for Hunter, but troops achieved their final success over the Jacobite ’ 
even so he gives us an interesting picture of his hero Highlanders.” So it ’s all up with the bonnets of Bonnie 
at work, and an excellent study of the house-master’s Dundee! 

detachment. 

[ ; “Tlie Chief Eahhi has issued, in Hebrew and English, a special service 

What prevented me from enjoying Bosuwzfi (P. V. White) for aU synagogues in the British Empire on Coronation Day. It in- 
so much as I might otherwise have done, was the behaviour ?h\des a prayer for the Ki- g and Royal Family and the N ational Anthem 

oftlieQfiDisa^efeaiacter.whogiveshernametoMr.ALGBE- ,,,, . 

-hom-GisSeng’s latest novel. This was such that in spite, or one verse, anyhow, of the National Anthem is past 
perhaps because of, the real skill with which she was 


believe in with no reluc- 
tance at all. They are, 
£ think, by far the 
nicest that Mr. Hamil- 
ton has ever put into a 
book, and, as I think 
the book he has put 
them into is also his 
best, they are in their 
right place, and every- 
thing is as it should be. 


PHRAiSihS that have GONE AVRONG. 
“As Grate as a Judge.” 




P?' with ^patient irritation. lenience of a letter in The Nation 

In the. first chapter, Ni. CZo5, her husband, announces • v -i - . n . 

dramatically at dinner that he is a ruined man, and inci- of “ 

dentally thafc he is more than fed np with Bosanne. The grammar explains the “ limited.” 

Accordingly he goes to America, which I was sorry for, 

as, before we had gone much fu^wuLer, I sshould have liked Commercial Candour 

. to grasp his hand m corral agreement. Bosanm left to p^om an advt. of a Cinematograph Show in the Singapore 
: herself, becomes a kmd of novice man Anglican sisterhood ; ® ^ 

j liil ten years later,, when <Sf. 'CZoc returns with a fortune, «<w. ... j • • i 

I and shG-but to teU you more would be to spoU your re 
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Mb. Harold Cox,, in a criticism of 
Mr. Lloyd George’s Insurance Bill, 
points out that a man may be com- 
pelled to pay 4d. a week all his life, 
and never be ill, and so reap no benefit 
from his payments- Mr. Harold 
Cox should really have more faith in 
the British workman. There is always 
Neurasthenia. 

The Zoological Spciety is considering 
a scheme to bring a tube railway into 
its grounds. At night-time it might be 
used as a sleeping apartment for the 
more lengthy of the snakes. 

If the Women’s Enfranchisement 
Bill as introduced by Sir George 
Kemp should ever become law, an 


to ascertain the effect of shell fire upon 
her when submerged.” Frankly, we do 
not quite like the idea of hitting a boat 
when she is down. 

❖ ^ ❖ 

So many windows have been broken 
at Harwich by concussion from the firing 
of big guns from Beacon Hill Fort, that 
the town crier is now sent round to 
warn the inhabitants to open their 
windows when firing practice is about 
to begin. One old lady, however, 
insists, we hear, on keeping hers shut 
so as to keep out stray shells. 

The vindication of Peter the 
Painter by Mr. Justice Grantham has 
caused the keenest satisfaction in art 
circles. Artists are peculiarly sensitive, 
and the fact that one of their number 
was Tinder suspicion affected them 


whim has been held to be illegal, for 
otherwise, for many persons, it would 
have meant an end of comfort in 
travelling. 

The gentleman who sent a letter, the 
other day, to the Athlone District 
Council, Westmeath, tendering his 
surrender of a cottage ‘‘ because the 
environs are haunted by fairies,” must 
be the fi.rst cousin of the individual 
who objected to flowers “ because they 
smelt so.” 

;|s ^ 

The police have discovered in 
Berlin an academy vrhere burglary is 
taught on the most approved lines by 
experts, examinations being held at 
th3 end of each course, and certificates 
granted. Here we are still content to 
muddle along in the old unscientific 



appalling recrudescence of husband- 
beating may be expected, for this 
measure proposes to allow married 
wonaen to exercise the vote in the 
place of the husband with the hus- 
band’s “ consent.” 

We understand that, though scaffold- 
ing ,and seats are being erected in 
Parliament Square for the purposes of 
the Coronation Procession, provision is 
being made, no doubt at the instance 
of Our Dumb Friends’ League, to 
enable all the .statues' there to have a 
good view of the pageant. 

si« >}s 

' • 'I' 

In spite of the announcement that 
the Central London Eailway . will 
shortly be supplied with air as pure 
as that on the. mountain top and the 
sea-shore, one hears of few Londoners 
cancelling their holiday arrangements. 

Suhnarine_Al,'' we .read, “has 
recently been made the subject, of some 
interesting experiments near Spithead, 


more than the man in the street 
supposed, and accounts undoubtedly 
for the fact that the present exhibition 
of the Eoyal Academy is not better 
than it is. 

It is reported that the occupants of 
the cottage which was injured by the 
air-ship now contemplate* exhibiting a 
notice to the effect that all envelopes 
must be inserted in the letter-box in 
the usual w^ayl ^ - 

❖ ❖ 

Meanwhile, in view of the amount of 
money and trouble which have been 
expended in the building of our British- 
made naval airship, many persons hold 
tbe view that we should be well advised | 
nou to take her out of her shed. This 
is really the only way to possess " a 
perfect airship.' 

* 

A man has been sentenced, at the 
Manchester Assizes, to ten years’ penal 
servitude for throwing a girl from a 
train. We are glad that this strange 


way, and it already seems almost in- ’ 
credible that British burglary v^as 
once held in high esteem on the 
Continent. 

According to Restatement in The ! 
Daily News “the British record for ' 
main-roadmaking was created nearly 
200 years ago and are still held by the 
Eomans.” We are of the opinion that 
the proposed drastic reforms in the 
calendar should not be made retro- 
spective. 

* ^ ^ 

It was reported at a meeting of the 
Hambledon (Surrey) Guardians that a 
married couple who had four boys had 
called two- of them George and two 
John. The Government, which is 
anxious to encourage large families, is 
now said to realise the difficulties some 
persons have in thinking of fresh 1 
names for their offspring, and there is 
talk of issuing a list of the one 
hundred best names. The selection 
will be in the hands of Lord Avebury. 
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A TRAGEDY OF THE TUBE. 

In Bhymed PfiOSB. 

Listen, fair ladies, "while I tell 

The sad occurrence which befell 

A junior of the Scottish Bar, 

The bonnie Sandy Lochinvar, 

It was his firm and stout intent 

To carry off, with her consent, 

That lovely creature, Euby Warner, 
Whose town address was Hyde Park 
Corner. .. 

Both of her parents lived there too, 

Sir Dyke and Lady W., 

And had their own peculiar plan 

To make “her wed another man, 

Namely, Sir Obadiah Doyle 

Whose spVciaiity was Oil. 

(He was to come and woo and win her 
That very evening after dinner), 
i But shb,'who loathed this fatted swain, 
Proposed to travel North by train — 

' 11.30 g:n:e.— 

With hei’j beloved Lochinvar, 

And wed in Edinburgh Toun 

On the ensuing afternoon. 

In Hertford Street a plain but handy 
Lodging had been secured by Sandy, 

A most c6nvenient situation, ^ ' 

Near to his love and Down Street 
station. 

At 7.45, exact 

(The hour was fixed by solemn pact), 
He was to come and fetch Mi^s Warner 
From her address at Hyde Park Corner, 
And bear her off, for time was pressing, 
Just as the family was dressing. 

The stroke of 7.30 found - 
Our hero on the underground. 

Alas 1 he should have sought his Eube 
By taxicab and not by tube 
(I fear he shirked the driver’s fee 

Fronci' motives of economy, 

A habit which, I hear, is not 

Unusual in a bonnie Scot). 

I would he^ h'ad not gone below ! * 

But how should he, a stranger, know, 
How guess what curious things go on 
In subterranean Babylon ? 

Descending after some delay, 

He saw the first train’ pass away. 

The second (this was bitter gall) 
Bushed by and never stopped at all. 
The third (he took it) went and tore 
Through Hyde Park Corner with a roar. 
At Enightsbridge he alighted from it, 
Panted across and, like a comet. 

An Eastward train went flashing 
through, 

Sucking his hat off up the flue. 

The next ignored his destination 

And ran right on to Down Street 
station. 

Where he debouched and crossed apace 
To what had been his. starting-place. 

j 

And lo 1 a notice caught his sight 

That told him in electric light 

Which, of the trains proposed to miss 
Which of his stations, that or this. - 
And there — for on the silly board 

Only the next event was scored,' 

But of the further trains to come 

The thing was absolutely dumb — 

He watched the alternating text. 
Thinking “ The next 1 — the' next ! ! — 
the next 111” 

Growing forlorn and yet forlorner. 
Waiting, the while' his heart went flop, 
For one that should consent to stop 

At Dowm Street and at Hyde Park 
Corner ; 

Till he concluded, red with wroth. 

That nothing ever sto'pped at both, 

I cannot say how long he sat 

Without a smile, without a hat ; 

But finally he felt aware 

Of a desire for change of air. 

To see once, more tliematural light 
Before his head was wholly white 
(It must have been about midnight). 

So toward the regions of the sun 
(Though for that day its course was 
done) ■- 

Wearily he began to drift, 

And fainted halfway up the lift. 

But what of poor Miss Euby Warner, 
Waiting her love at Hyde Park Corner, 
Wishing her Ma had never borne her ? 
Dinner at eight o’clock was served 

And she must eat it, all unnerved, 
Letting her wild thoughts wander far 
After the absent Lochinvar. 

By 10.15 she lost all hope 

Touching his promise to elope. 

And in a pique became betrothed 

To him that in her heart she loathed, 
Namely, Sir Obadiah Doyle, 

Whose speciality was Oil. 

And thus her Sandy she forsw^ore, 

Who, true to her in every pore. 

Still hung about the tubal bore, 
Growing forlorn and yet forlorner, 
Trying to get to Hyde Park Corner. 

0. S. 

MR. PUNCH’S ACADEMY NOTES. 

{In Mirnble imitation of some of his 
Coniemporaries.) 

Boom 19 is dominated’ by Mr. 
Mandragora’s “Interior of my Cash- 
box.” As a tonr de force of pigmentary 
ululation this poignant cri de conle^i/r 
of numismatic negation has been un- 
equalled since Cristippo di Firenze’s 
“ Last Grain of Arsenic in the Borgia 
Larder.” Berserk in ruthless realism, 
yet almost bleating with pathos, this 
enormous' canvas is obsessed by stark 
DANTTB-like lacuncB of emptiness. The 
i brush has succeeded in painting a 
vacuum I . . 

It is a pity that the .sombre deso- 
lazione of this chef-d'oeuvre should be 
mocked by the juxtaposition of Mr. 
Guy Dalliance’s “ Drawing-room Clock i 
at Dawn, ” with its smirk of bourgeois ’ 
villeggiatura. 

It is a relief to turn to Mr. 
Corporal’s appalling “ Portrait of the 
Mayor of Brillington ” — more merciless 
in its elephantiasis than the hallu- 
cinations of a convex mirror. The 
artist has depicted his sitter with 
remorseless brutaliid ; -‘and, despite 
the bravura of fur overcbat and the 
insignia of ofiice, one recoils from the 
canvas in ecstatic repulsion.'^* 

Almost equally masterly in its 
splendid spleen against the subject 
is Mr. Abb Smith’s “Mrs. iky 
Naselbein.” With amazing insight 
he unveils the inmost malignancy of 
his sitter’s mind, while satisfying con- 
vention with a deafening •pasticcio of 
her famous gems. Alm'ostridiabolic in 
audacity is the suggestion of the 
family skeleton in the cupboard 
behind the sitter. ' ' 

Of opposite attraction is Mr. Bishop 
Park’s delicate and capi'ijgious pastoral, 
“Motor Buses in Putney High Street ” 

— a veritable danse des nymphes ! 
Mr. Park is as dexterous in the 
glutinous chiaroscuro of the pave- 
ment as in his reticent miances of over- 
lubrication, or the Puck-like bragga- 
docio of the side-slip. Gazing with 
dimming eyes on this elfin and charming 
idyll, one thinks of that rapt apostrophe 
of Keats, “ Little town, thy streets for 
evermore will silent be.”„ 

The Committee, with their usual 
brutal ophthalmia, have “skied” Mr, 
Lorenzo Chalfont’s infinitely tender 
“ Booking Hall at Snow Hill Station ” ; 
and similarly ill - treated is Miss 
Pantile’s courageous “ Cinematograph 
Audience.” This suggestive little can- 
vas is a miracle of restraint. The 
artist with almost spanieieSque fidelity 
has painted only an oblong of ebony 
black. 

The cynosure of Boom 20 is Mr. 
Stipple’s “Form IV. at the Vicarage.” 
Loath as we are to commend humanity 
in Art, it is impossible to deny the 
rugged and cyclopean simpatica of 
this work. It will be the popular clou 
of the Exhibition. 

The scena is the breakfast-room of 
a country vicarage. The vicar has just • 
opened the envelope, and his apoplessia 
is superbly dynamic. Mr. Stipple, in 
fact, has succeeded in visualising an 
expletive 1 We are yet more impressed 
by the exquisite technique of the over- 
turned ’ and the consummate 

restraint of the parrot in' the back- 
ground. 
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BEINaiNG DOWN THE HOUSE. 

Me! Llotb OEOEaE {responding to calls of Author I" after the first performance of his great Insurance 
Drama). “NEVBE KNEW THE HALOES COME SO THICK BBFOEE. PIT AND GALLBEY I’M 
USED TO. BUT NOW THE STALLS AND DEESS-CIECLE HAVE BEOKEN QUT!” 
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THE OULTUEE MAEKET. 

[Speculation in first cditiois and works of 
art is said to le taking the p’ace of bridge and 
horse-racing in the United States.] 

Wall Steeet. 

Eembeandts spurted a point yester- 
day afternoon, on rumours that “ The 
Mill " had changed hands at $600,000; 
a cargo of three hundred tons of fresh 
old masters is expected from Europe. 
The “ Duchess of Milan is quoted at 
$250,000 taken and offered. Corots 
sagged, and Turners were banged 
heavily by the bears. Velasquezes 
jumped instantly on London buying, 
and were healthy and strong on the 
wing all day. 

MSS. of Handel’s sacred works 
drooped to nothing, first editions of 
Strauss and Wagner feverish, Beet- | 
hovens Ordinary dull, Mendelssohns I 
A nervy. | 

Paradise Losts crumbled, but 
Hamlets and Othellos boomed on 
fresh wires from the Shakspeare 
Exploration Syndicate, whose mining 
expert reported having struck a new 
reef of code first editions. These last 
ran up hurriedly on the rumour that Mr. 
Pierpont Morgan was getting together 
a complete collection of the bard’s 
works regardless of expense, and any 
refuse having any resemblance to an 
old copy was worked off' on outsiders 
at enhanced figures. 

Money Market. 

Money was scarce all morning, and 
several day-to-day loans were negoti- 
ated by prominent artists and actors. 
Gold was in a very sluggish circulation 
in the Eoyal Academy department, 
being more plentiful for forward de- 
livery than for spot cash. A good deal 
of bar silver changed hands in the 
lefreshment section. 



Uncle George {up in London for the Festival of Empire), “Kemarkable progress since I 
WAS A BOY— WONDERFUL FACILITIES — MARCH OF SCIENCE ! FOUR TWO FIVE TWO WESTERN, 
PLEASE, Miss.” 


Stock Exchange. 

Authors were more optimistic, the 
literary market being roused to some 
extent from its lethargy by a perusal of 
the new Copyright Bill. Dramatists 
were dull and devoid of interest — 
especially in the musical comedy 
section — and towards nightfall showed 
an irregular tendency. A large consign- 
ment of plots for dramas and novels 
arrived from Paris and Vienna. 
In Musicians there was nothing doing. 
Owing to the near approach of quarter- 
day, overnight accommodation was 
largely in request among Sculptors and 
Laintiers for the settlement, and in 
many instances landlords’ and trades- 
men’s bills were carried over at an 
increased rate. The only strong 
."eat are was the boom in Greaveses 
which also had the effect of attracting 


attention to Whistlers which had 
lately eased off. 

New Company. 

The Artistic Culture Development 
Works, Ltd. . 

This Company has been formed for 
the objects mentioned in the Memo- 
randum of Association, and also for 
some others inadvisable to publish in 
print — namely, to acquire, develop, 
touch-up, boom, fake, stuff, talk-up, 
foist-off*, and otherwise dispose of busts, 
paintings, old editions, musical instru- 
ments, statues, etc., etc. 

An expert in handwriting will be 
retained to forge signatures, and piracy 
(musical and literary) will be con- 
ducted by a competent adviser in the 
Appropriation Department. 

The manufacture of Strad violins will 
be commenced on a wholesale scale. 


A profitable income is also expected 
from the stuffing of modern busts with 
old waistcoats. 

The main purpose of the Company 
will be to buy up the works of promis- 
ing twentieth-century artists and make 
them as good as old. Contracts have 
been entered into for a large supply of 
lichen and mildew. 

A brokerage of 3d. per share will be 
paid on all applications bearing an 
art dealer’s or theatrical agent’s stamp. 


“ On the principle that half a loaf is better 
than bread . . — 2 he Nyisalmid Times, 

This must be the half, probably the 
bottom half, where the semolina and 
the germ collect. We congratulate 
our bright little contemporary on hav- 
ing got wind, at that distance, of the 
Standard idea. 
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LIKE TO LIKE 


STORIES FOR UNCLES. 

{Being Extracts from the MSS, of 
a Six-Year Niece,) 

No, X. — Nora and Cynthia. 

Menny yeers ago ther wos an 
old granfather klok it wos made 
of wood it stood in a haul and its 
name wos Nora it wos a verry 
jellus klok and hated all the others but it coodent see 
the gold klok in the drornroom so it dident mind so 
mutsh Nora wos a grate pet in the famly the childern 
patted her fase and Edwad yoosd to open her dore and 
git inside and play with the swing things ther his father 
found him ther wunce and smakd him and a man kame 
evry Satday to wind Nora up he sed she wos a wundfle 
klok and dident loos more than a minnit. 

Wpn day Edwads father kame home from London his 
name wos Mr. Simmsen and he sed to his wiph Ive got 
sumthing for you. 

Wot is it she sed. 

Its sumthing you wont sed her husben. 

I wont a loter things sed his wiph. 

Wei sed Mr. Simmsen this is wun of them. 

Does it begin with a B sed the wiph. 

No it dosent sed the husben its ipautsh better than that. 

Then it begins with a D sed Mrs. Simmsen she wontied a 
dimond. 

Your rong sed the husben it begins with a K. 

^ Is it a kan of worter she sed larfing at him at the same 
time. 

No its a klok sed Mr. Simmsen and he brort out a 
butifle littel silver klok with a silver lady siting on it. 

0 thank you sed the wiph how verry kind of you lets put 
it on the table wots its name. 

The joolertold me its name wos Mary sed the husben. 

Wei sed the wiph weel cal it Sinther. Ive alwis wonted 

klok cald Sinther and this is the wun. 

Then they put Sinther on the tabel in the haul wer Nora 
cood see her and Nora wos furus she wos angrer than a 
guvniss the husben and the wiph went in to dinner the 
wiph gav him a verry good dinner becos he brort Sinther 
ther wos supe and chops and aspagrus and a choklit kake 
and ises and they had grate joicings about the new klok at 



* arm with lier arm and they waikd 
up stares and put the lites out in 
the rums and passidges but sudnly 
loud skreems wer herd only the 
wiph dident hear them she wos 
fast asleep so wos the husben he 
dreemdhe herd them but he dident 
wak up Edwad herd them alrite 
he put cn his slipers and cum out 
of the nersry and crep doun the stares and the skreems 
wer geting werse evry lime and ho turnd up the lites in 
the haul and loan bold he saw a terble site. 

Nora had cum away from the waul and kort hold of 
Sinther and wos trine to chok her and the silver lady on 
top of Sinther was in an orfie state she was doing all the 
skreems in French Sinther "wos a French klok I forgot about 
that but she 'wos Frencli alrite Sinther woodent giv in she 
wos as braves a wosp but Nora vros brave tu and she wos as 
strongs a hinosrus at last Sinther cald out 111 hav piece 
and Nora thru her doun on the flore and brok her into a 
thousen pices. 

Thers anuther klok in the drornroom sed Edwad havent 
you seen it. 

No sed Nora I havent open the dore and 111 kil it Edwad 
thort it wos good fun to see kloks quorling and smasshing 
wun anuther so he opend the drornroom dore and Nora 
went in and trid to smassh the gold klok but the gold klok 
wos a good fiter and wen theyd bin fiting for ten minnits 
Nora sed Im tird Ive had nuff and the gold klok hit her in 
the fase and Nora' fel doun on the karpit and wen she blu 2 
bios out of her mouth she wos ded. 

Thats kild her sed the gold klok and the nex 
morning wen Edwad cum doun to brekfus his father sed 
youve bin medling with the kloks agen and his father 
smakd him all the same the wiph wos vex'ry sory bout 
Sinther but she coodent mend her ther wer tu menny 
pices Edwad never told this story til he wos a granfather 
hisself and then he told it to me and Ive told it to my uncle 
Edwad forgav his father for smaking him but he never smakd 
his own childern this wos the end of Nora and Sinther. 


Things that the Insurance Bill is like. 

** The plot is that the measure presented by Mr. Lloyd George this 

evenmg is like nothing so much as the definition of Oeiherus bv the 

last it wes time to go to bed "and the wiph tuk the hu*sbens j Malaprop-' two single gentlercen rolled into one.' 


Birmingham Daily Po t. 





THE GREEN PERIL. 

How many years does a golfer take off his life hy waste of nervous 
tissue on the greens ? Tiiose, at least, who stand for seveial seconds 
glaring tixedly' at' the ball beLre they finally strike it, must shorten 
appreciably their mortal span.’* — Mr, A, G, M, CrtsomA,\ 

Eeggie, old man; our-oyes are strangely shut 
To all the me'toing of the laggard hand which 
Betrays -the nerves of lesser men 
(Conjoined with other symptoms) when 

They execute the dilatory putt 

Upon the sward of Sunningdale or Sandwich. 


In peerless drive and stunning brassie shot — 
And you will make an early disappearance. 


But when you die the bard will yet survive, 

And golf, and golf, and not for years deplore it, 
Bor it is seldom, after all. 

That he 's required to hole the ball, 

Seeing (ye gods 1) that four times out of five 
The other chap has six or seven ** for it/* 


Do you observe that every time you eye 

With pulsing orbs, and breathing quick and choky, 
Yon fatal sphere, the mental strife 
Is taking pieces off your life ? 

Which means, my Eeginald, that you will die 
Sooner by years than if you stuck to croquet. 


Is it not true (asks a wi-iter to-day) that, on the whole, brackets 
are usually the sign of confused thought and mental awkwardness % ” 

YorhthiTQ EveUing Post, 


I We trust not, for the sake of the Yorkshire Evening Post 


Well, we must alter ; but I doubt we can. 

*Tis hard to putt without procrastination, 
Without a shaking in the shoes ; 

Which makes it clear that we must choose 
Between curtailing our appointed span = 

And giving up this risky recreation. 


We twain, I know, will choose the nobler lot, 

Nor shall we grudge the price of our adherence. 
You will continue, as before, 

To biff the bounding rubber-core 


** Lieutenant Oammell, one would add, has already with characteristic 
quietude, really taken the steam out of the enterprise for a demonstra- 
tion at Hendon ou Fdday next, albeit doubtless there will be produced 
somewhere or other from France a military two-seater, though it is so 
early in the season, to take the place of his two-seater Bl^iiot, which I 
do not anticipate wdll be figuring there, in that he arrived casually one 
evening at Hendon last v eek, explained that he would like to see the 
machine that he had bought, made a short trip on it with Frier, then 
got ou board by himself and flew, in face of the setting sun, without any 
maps or special equipment, from Hendon acrcss country over Riohmond- 
hill and many buildings to Fainborough, whence on Thui-sday last he 
started with Lieutenant Fox, of the Royal Engineers, also a member of 
the Air Battalion, to navigate acrcs's country with a map, the objective 
being Salisbury Plain .” — Morning Post, 


One of the longest non-stop flights we ever have seen in 
print. 
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THE TOPIC OF THE NIGHT. 

“ Are you going to the Coronation ? ” 
asked my first partner as vve rested 
after our exertions. 

‘'Yes/' I said, after thinking it out 
t carefully. “Yes. . , Are you?" 

I added, making a great effort to keep 
the ball rolling. 

“Yes." 

Sometimes at dances I get very tired, 
and can't think of anything to say. 
It was not so on this occasion. 

“ Have you got your seats yet ? " I 
asked. 

“ Yes. Father got them to-day." 

I rose to the occasion brilliantly. 

“ Where are they ? " I asked. 

“ Outside St. Margaret's." 

“Oh, yes. I expect you’ll see it 
all from there.” 

“ r’ expect so." 

There was nothing more to be said ; 
and in a iittle while I was dancing 
with my second partner. As soon as 
we were seated we turned to each other 
and asked ; • " ' 

“ Are you going to the Coronation ? ” 

“ After you," I said, with a bow. 

“ 1 was just Avondering if you were 
going to the Coronation." 

“ Well, I 'm not quite sure yet. 
Are you ? ” 

“ Oh, rather. We 've got our seats." 

“ I was just going to ask you if you 
had. ' Where are they ? " 

“ Outside St. Margaret’s.” 

I looked at her anxiously for a 
moment. 

“ Did you dance with me just now ? " 
I asked. 

“No," she said in surprise. “I 
don’t think I 've ever danced with you 
before." 

“ You would remember — I mean I 
should remember if you had, of course. 
But the fact is there 's somebody here 
who talks just like you." 

“ Eeally ? ” she said with interest ; 
and so I drifted on to my next partner. 

This time I waited for her to begin. 

“ I suppose you 're going to the Coro- 
nation ? " she asked. 

“ The Coronation? ” I repeated doubt- 
fully to myself ; “ the Coronation ? Oh, 
that 's the little thing they 're doing at 
the Abbey next month, isn't it ? No, I 
don't think I shall go.” 

“ Oh, but why not ?" 

“ I never go to Coronations." 

“We’ve got seats outside St. Mar- 
garet's,” she volunteered. 

“ The whole parish is here to-night," 
I murmured to myself. 

“ What did you say? ” 

“I said it would be much cooler 
inside St. Margaret’s." 

“But then you wouldn't see the 
procession.” 

“ True," I admitted. “ There 's al- 
ways that. It 's simply a question of 
which you prefer.” 

“ I suppose so," she said doubtfully. 

My fourth partner skipped the 
opening exchanges altogether and 
asked me point-blank if I had got my 
seats yet. 

“Bather,” I said. “Just outside 
St. Margaret’s." 

“ Ours are outside St. Clement’s.” 

I nearly dropped the lemonade — we 
were in the lemonade room — as I 
looked at her, 

“ I believe you've been done,” I said 
at last. “What makes you think 
they 're having a coronation there ? " 

“ Well, they ’re putting up seats, 
anyhow," 

“Oh, well, I suppose they know. 
But you ’ve come on the wrong night, 
I'm afraid. Only the St. Margaret’s 
people are here this evening." 

However, I must have been wrong 
about that, for my next three partners 
had got seats in Piccadilly, Whitehall 
and Piccadilly respectively. (I suppose 
I must have struck a family of sisters 
at the start — that ’s how it was.) The 
Whitehall member was the most in- 
teresting of them, and when we had 
exhausted the subject of the Coronation 
agreed with me that it w^ould not be 
very long before we were all of us 
going about in aeroplanes. And she 
was nice enough to think that it was 
very brave of me to say that I should 
like to go up in one now. 

When I got to my fifteenth and last 
partner, St, Margaret’s and Piccadilly 
were leading at five-all, and the casting 
vote might rest with her, 

“ I suppose,’^ I began — 

“ No," she said, “I ’m not.” 

“ We ought to have met before," I 
said warmly. “ They've been talking 
to you, too.” 

“ They have.” 

“ Weil, I shouldn 't have begun it, if 
I hadn’t thought you ’d have begun it 
if I hadn't. Is that clear, or shall I 
say it backwards ? ” 

“ Oh, do say it backwards.” 

“ Perhaps it would be too exciting 
for you at this time of night. May I 
ask you just one question instead ? ” 

“ If it isn’t about^you know.” 

“ It isn't about that at all. It 's 
simply to settle a little bet I 've got on. 
Er — if you were in London on a hot 
day in June and you wanted to sit 
down, vrould you do' it outside St. Mar- 
garet's or outside Piccadilly ? " 

“Neither,” she said. 

So that 's how it is. A. A. M. 

“Manchester v. Sale. — Good all-TOund play 
by Barrel!. — MaiwJiester Courier, 

Babrell comes into his own at last. 

THE INV0CATI0N~A DREAM. 

[Addre-scd to Mr. W. Beach Thomas, the 
ornithological expert of The Daily Mail, long 
admired Irom afar.] 

Come out, my Beach! come out and 
teach, 

Beyond the traffic’s tight jar ; 

Come out amid the fields and herds, 
And tell us all the names of birds, | 
And what is who, and which is each, 
And whether that’s a night-jar. 

I’ll say, “Hark, hark! there goes the 
lark!” 

And you shall murmur, “ Not it ; 

That was an owl, unless I err, 

There is a spotted fly-catcher 1 ” 

“ Is it ? ” shall be my awed remark, 

“I somehow failed to spot it." 

Then up shall float the rapturous note 
Of cuckoos in the covers, 

And, faring on by field and fen, 

We '11 find the titmouse in his den, 
And cull from aspic trees remote 

The mottled eggs of plovers. 

You shall prolong the bittern’s song 

And burble to the wryneck ; 

The jay, the cushat, and the pye 
Shall tell us little tales, and 1 

Shall all the time be going strong 

Out of the back of my neck. 

Thus all the lore I 've learnt before, 

But could not rightly follow. 

I’ll quaff beside the fountain-head 
(And by the way I should have said, 

I do so want to hear some more 

About the dear old swallow). 

So out by rail, to some green vale ! 
Thomas, the road is easy : 

Let me behold you where the coots 
And wagtails perch upon your boots 
Plotting a sermon for The Mail, 

Like Francis of Assisi, Evoe, 

“ Her head -was crowned in gold and her 
small figure draped in a deeper shade of glue — a 
costume which she is expected to wear at the 
Coronation ceremony.” — Bombay Gazette. 

This was the appropriate costume of | 
the Be-gum of Bhopal when she was j 
presented to the Kino (as Prince of i 
Wales) in India, and we are not sur- 
prised that she should stick to it for 
the Coronation. 

Science for the Home. 

“ It is important that children’s nnder-clothes 
should be tlioroughly well aired before they are 
put away, as the danger of wearing linen that 

IS not absolutely dry is well-known, leading to 
rheumatism and electric light,” — Devon and 
Exeter Gazette. 

A cheap way of producing it, however, 
and, besides, electric light is much less 
dangerous than gas. 
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ROYAL ACADEMY-SECOND DEPRESSIONS. 

' r 




HANG IT ALL .’-WHOLE 
LOT OP GIRLS STARTING &ATH1NG 
Right alonc-side me i! OBOceo 
1 ’ Awkward ! Awfi/llv hard t'PRessRvS 

' ’N AIR OF FRiClP UNCONCEAM ALL 

I VJH’ SUMMAH PONT V‘ KNOW 11 WHAT? 


ANOTHER INJUSTICE To' WOMEN !' 

THE CINQUE-CENTO STYLE OF 






MACBETH 


(from 
’olboanJ 
(furnished Of * 

THE HIRE 

System) 



, “IS THIS A DAGGER 
WHICH I SEE BEFORE 
, ME.. ? 

OR ART THOU BUT A DAGGER ofTHC-M/HO 

A False creation , 

PROCeeOlKG FROM THE HEAT- OPPRESSED 
I ^£THjg£'^r./N FORM AS PALPABLE •' 
AJ THIS U/HICH NOW I PRAl\r. ” 



THE LITTLE TOWNS. 

PUDSEY. 

[After ^Ir. Hilaire Belloc,] 

Men have invariably two «ets o£ 
affections and two anchoring grounds. 
Thus in a man’s life his mother and 
his M.P. ; on another plane his public- 
house and his church ; on another his 
wanderings and his memories ; and on 
another the great mountains and the 
little towns. 

The little town that means so much 
to me is Pudsey, in the heart of York- ' 
sh’re. It is the strategic centre of 
England. It lies like a lion.couchant 
between Leeds and Bradford. Who 
holds Pudsey controls those two great 
cities and has sway over the North 
Eoad between London and Edinburgh. 

No stately cathedral towers over the 
little town. No citadel holds it in 
thrall. It is just a little town. But 
it has bread, and yellow beer, and 
faith ; and thus Pudsey, the unknown, 
the Lhassa of Yorkshire, is dear beyond 
words to me. 


The drums and tramplings of three 
conquests have left Pudsey untouched. 
The Middle Ages changed it not a whit. 
The Victorian Age besmoked it but left 
no mark on its spiritual atmosphere. 
To-day it stands, dour and dogged, 
glowering on its neighbour Morley, 
which gave a so-called Eadical Premier 
to England. But when the great day 
comes and the battle is formed Pud- 
sey will give the lead to England, and 
the tricky sham-fighters of modern 
politics will cower before the stern 
arbitrament of Pudsey’s sword. 

The little town of Pudsey gives as 
much pleasure as may be given by that 
delightful sense of observation which 
you get in the eyes of the old when 
their lives have been well lived.. The 
town of Pudsey does not die as men 
die. It stands in grey immortality. It 
has old grey -stone hostelries at its 
corners, where stem men grip their 
tankards firmly with a cautious eye 
on their neighbours. The Leeds trams. 
clang through its streets, yet Pudsey 
deigns no answer to their clamour. Its 
gas-works swell out magnificently 


and dominate it as Windsor’s castle 
dominates the royal borough. 

I wish that human life might last for 
ever that I might continue year after 
year to get down at the simple station 
and see the simple sights and hear the 
simple sounds that memory renders 
inexpressibly dear to me. The stern, 
judicial “ Gud neet ” of the policeman 
on night patrol; the cheerful “'Ere’s 
luck ” of the masterful . Yorkshire * 
drinkers ; the thriU that one ex- 
periences when the lamplighter issues 
forth . and when the sweep comes 
home. , To revisit this little town 
perpetually, and renew my loves with 
it, I could wish that human life 
stretched on for ever. 

There are other towns that tug at 
my heart-strings ; Moses Gate, the nerve 
centre of busy Lancashire ; Tonypandy, 
which but awaits its Danton to make a 
revolution ; and Burton, dear Burton, 
from which the malt-life of England 
steadily pulsates ; but I come back ever 
to Pudsey. 

It has bread, and yellow beer, and 
faith. It is my little town. 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 

(Extracted from the Diary of Toby, M.P.) 
House of Lords, Monday , — Odd thing 


correcting cries of 


happened just now. 
to hear Lansdowne explain his Eeforni 
Bill. A garland of Peeresses wreathed 
the side galleries, on this occasion 
specially reserved for their ladyships’ 
accommodation. On steps of throne 
Privy Councillors jostled each other for 
front places. Everyone glad to see 
Lansdowne back in renewed health. 
Noble Lords displayed generous emo- 
tion by a murmured cheer. 

Lucid explanation of revolu- 
tionary measure occupied hour 
and a half. It was on Leader 
OF Opposition resuming his seat 
that, as William Black used 
occasionally to remark in 
strangely forgotten novels, ** Lo ! 
a strange thing happened.” 

Lord Chancellor put the 
question Tliat this Bill be read 
a second time.” In this storied 
chamber exclamation regarded 
as bad form. But Noble Lords 
so taken aback at this strange 
slip that amid general movement 
there were 
“ First reading.” 

Chancellor, hurriedly rising 
again, amended the error, and 
way cleared for Lord Morley, 
who declared against the 
measure in uncompromising 
tone and manner that recalled 
Lansdowne’ s treatment of Old- 
Age Pensions Scheme when it 
came along after Prince Arthur 
in the Commons had publicly 
washed his hands of responsi- 
bility in the matter. 

The Member for Sark, 
listening to speech from one of 
the pens allotted for conveni- 
ence of Commoners, explains an 
incident that occasioned much remark. 
Just as Chancellor was rising to put 
question his eye fell upon Walter 
McLaren amid group of M.P.’s below 
the Bar. It is a matter of common 
report that Walter has volunteered to 
“see the Lord Chancellor” about 
constitution of Mailing bench of magis- 
trates, which, consisting of fifteen 
Conservatives at time of Loreburn’s 
accession to office, has since been 
strengthened by addition of seven 
members of whom the odd half-dozen 
are Tories. 

Of course there is nothing terrific in 
prospect of the interview. None of 
Maurice Hewlett’s Brazenhead about 
Walter McLaren. On the contrary 
he is the mildest-mannered man that 
ever faced a constituency. Still, Lord 


Chancellor being a little worried of 
late, sudden recognition of Chairman 
of Medway Liberal Association was 
sufficient to upset ordinarily well- 
guarded, almost phlegmatic equani- 
House crowded j mity. 

' * " Business done . — Lansdowne intro- 

duces Bill designed to exterminate the 
loyal Backwoodsman. 

House of Gommons, Tuesday. — John 
Ward rather to the front just now. 
Pink of loyalty, he has bought him- 
self a new felb hat in honour of the 
Coronation. Compared with the head- 
gear under which he earned earliest 
fame (Sark understands it to-day 



THE OOlsTSEQUENCES.’* 

“lie — er— defied tlie consequences. To-day they have come 
home to roost.’* 

(Yiscouut Milner.) 


hangs in the Chamber of Horrors at 
Madame Tussaud’s next to John 
Burns’s historic straw hat) it is a 
shade lighter and a furlong or so less 
ample in dimensions. Not so deep as 
a well nor so wide as a church door, it 
will, like Mercutio's wound, serve. 

Yesterday John created some sensa- 
tion by drawing statement from First 
Lord of the Admiralty in reply to ques- 
tion as to how many men were employed 
in one of the dockyards on the 9th of 
April, and how many hours each one 
worked? It turned out that there 
were no men in the dockyard on the 
date named, nor was a stroke of work 
done. Whilst House gasped at state 
of things here revealed and guardians 
of the Navy moored behind Front Op- 
position Bench half rose to denounce 


iniquitous chucking-away of chances in 
the race with Germany for predo- 
minence of Naval power, McKenna 
quietly added “ The 9th of A^iil was 
a Sunday.” 

John had got hold of the wu’ong end 
of the stick, or, to bring the imagery 
nearer home, had put on his hat back 
to front. 

Undismayed by this accident he 
turned up to-day with a new word for 
addition to the English language. 
Asked Under- Secretary for India 
whether it is proposed to alter the law 
relating to the payment of wages due 
to natives “ so as to prevent the victim- 
isation of the working popu- 
lation.” Not a pretty word 
“victimisation,” but well enough 
for a beginner. 

Guillotine merrily at work 
chopping off amendments to 
Keport stage of Parliament Bill. 
This to be concluded to-morrow 
night, to which end the hours 
are parcelled out, and on the 
stroke down drops the ruthless 
blade. As the amendments are 
old acquaintances, made familiar 
in Committee, without the 
slightest chance of being ac- 
cepted on second time of asking, 
no serious harm is done. Still 
it is a stupid performance, in- 
volving loss of two sittings. 

At one moment clamorous 
storm burst round the ethereal 
form of Cousin Hugh. According 
to time-table, guillotine blade 
due to fall at half-past four. 
At 4.28 Cousin Hugh interposed; 
received with shout of angry 
remonstrance from Eadical quar- 
ter. Hugh always ready for 
fight. If any trail their coat 
before him, be sure he’ll tread 
on it. Ministers had declined to 
enter upon detailed discussion 
■ of amendments on ground that 
had already been debated in 
Yah ! ” cried Cousin 
his hands in anguish 


they 

Committee. 

Hugh, wringing 
over such evidence of human depravity, 
“you don’t answer our arguments 
because you can’t.” 

Here the Eadicals broke in with 
prolonged burst of groans and jeers. 
Cousin Hugh raised his voice almost 
to screaming pitch in va'n effort to 
shout down the enemy. Happily, clock 
interposed with stroke of half-hour, 
and Members went forth to vote on 
proposed new clause. 

Business done . — Clause 1 of Parlia- 
ment Bill passed Eeport stage without 
amendment. 

House of Lords, Thursday. — Milner 
seated on Cross Bench moodily regards 
ill-populated scene. Not quite two 
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years ago great things 'were in the 
making. Lloyd George's Budget 
was slowly .working its way through 
Commons. Its arrival in Lords im- 
minent. What would they do with 
it? Strident voices were raised in 
passionate demand that it should 
be straightway thrown out. Moderate 
men talked tearsomely of the /^.onse- 
quences. Then clarion-like rang Mil- 
ner’s defiance. He said — well, he — 
er — he defied the conse- 
quences. 

To-day they have come 
home to roost. Whilst 
Leader of Opposition has 
brought in a measure dig- 
ging up root and branch 
constitution and traditions 
of House of Lords, there 
will, next 'v^^eek, be presented 
for their Lordships’ friendly 
consideration a Bill abso- 
lutely depriving them of the 
Veto, with whose assistance 
they in earlier years of 
deplorable ascendency of 
a Liberal Government on 
more than one occasion 
saved the State from -dis- 
aster, All this within the 
space of two years directly 
following on throwing out 
of a Budget Bill reinstated 
only after a General Elec- 
tion. 

“Cheer up, dear lord,” 

I said to Milner, with 
warmth of .friendship dating 
back to period before he 
even dreamt of coronets. 

“You .acted for the best 
according to your lights, 
from purest patriotic and 
party motives. You must 
TfOt hold yourself too ex- 
clusively responsible for the 
consequences,” 

“ Oh, d the con- 

sequences,” said Milner, 


ME. PUNCH’S LITEEAEY 
ADYEETISEMENTS. 

The Elixir op Life. 

How wags the world with you ? 

Perhaps it doesn’t wag at all. Per- 
haps it shakes with an ague, or trips to 
a St. Vitus’s measure. Perhaps it tosses 
and heaves, filling you with a rebellious 
nausea. Then why not mahe it wag ? 


hurrying off without waiting 
to look at new frescoes in 
lobby leading to Central 
Hall, which, though a little 
crude in colour and design, 
are worthy of a moment’s considera- 
tion. 

Eather a short way with an old 
friend I thought. Perhaps one had 
better more closely confine his atten- 
tion to his own affairs. 

Business done , — In Committee of 
Supply, 

From a story in Yes or No : 

“It was all over. This was indeed the end. 

(To be continued.)” 

It is sad to have one’s new-born hopes 
dashed to the ground like this. 



THE VERY LATEST ART NOUVEAU DESIGN. 
Lansdowne. “ New lamps for old ! New lamps for old ! ” 
Korley and Haldane. “No, thank you; quite unnecessary, 
one suits us exactly — ^for the present I ” 


You look incredulous ; but don’t stop 
reading. 

What is your main object in life? 
Clear your mind of cant, and your 
answer will undoubtedly be : “ To get 
as much legitimate enjoyment out of it 
as I possibly can.” But how do you go 
about achieving this object? Unless 
you are that exceptional creature for 
whose eye these lines are not intended, 
you allow your enjoyment to rest upon 
the varying events and episodes with 
which you are confronted. You invest 
your money, and are elated or depressed 


according as your stocks move upward 
or downward ; you offer your love, and 
are in an ecstasy of joy or a cyclone of 
grief according to the sense in which it 
is returned ; you write a poem, and your 
outlook on existence depends on what 
the editor has had for lunch. 

This is all very wrong ; in this way 
you condemn yourself for life to be the 
creature of circumstance. Why not 
rise superior to the externals of your 
lot ? Why not laugh at 
your misfortunes? Why not 
trump the tricks of Eato ? 

How can one do all this ? 
By cultivating a Sense of 
Humour. 

Plow can one cultivate 
Sense of Humour? By 
taking Humol. 

Humol is prepared by a 
secret process from the dis- 
tilled juices of a certain 
plant — a member of the 
Smilax family and a native 
of Chihuahua. It is made 
up in the form of a hair- 
wash, and on be‘ng well 
rubbed into the head dis- 
plays at once its remarkable 
properties. It. may also be 
used as an embrocation for 
the ribs, to which it affords 
a pleasant tickling sensa- 
tion. Its effect is amazing 
and instantaneous. Not 
only does it render the mind 
susceptible to every wave 
of humorous emotion that 
passes through the air, but 
it sets similar waves in 
progress from the seat of 
its own action. Thus it 
entirely alters the perspec- 
tive of things. The so- 
called worries of life become 
a source of exquisite enter- 
tainment, You smile at 
the imporbunities of the 
income-tax collector; you 
chuckle at the advent of 
spring-cleaning; you laugh 
aloud when your partner 
revokes ; you roar with full- 
bodied (or nearly full-bodied) 
mirth at your own sea-sickness. 

Why waste money on expensive and 
conventional “ amusements ” ? Why 
not halve your expenditure and double 
your life ? A day in Brixton is funny 
enough' if you use Humol. 

Humol is to be procured everywhere 
and is put up in three strengths at 
three prices, viz .: — Mtld (for teething 
infants, etc.), 2/6 ; Medium (for general 
use), 3/6 ; Extra Strong (for Judges 
and Music-hall Comedians), 4/6. 

Buy a bottle to-day, and 

RUB IT IN. 


The old 
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FIEST IMPEESSIONS. 

Eo. 3 —A SALE AT CHRISTIE’S. 

By a noble lobd. 

The other day, a friend took me to 
a picture sale. How and where these 
functions were conducted I had till then 
no notion. That pictures changed hands 
I had heard ; and indeed they must do 
so, or how could my ancestors have 
brought together the superb collections 
which I understand I possess? Now, 
hov/ever, that I have witnessed a pic- 
ture sale and seen what can be done 
in that direction I shall keep a much 
sharper eye on the course of events. 

Arrived at the auction-room, we 
found a large number of men gathered 
together, either seated or standing, 
bidding for the pictures that were dis- 
played, one by one, in turn, by the 
porters. At a little raised desk, cal'ed, 
I am told, a rostrum, sat the auc- 
tioneer, and below him were his clerks. 
Occasionally smiling gentlemen, whom 
I took to be the Christie Minstrels, 
stood there too, evidently not displeased 
at the figures that were being realised. 
For it was what is called an important 
sale, and a large number of very 
valuable pictures w’ere being sold, 
dealers from all over the world being 
present. From the general cast of 
feature I should say that, if Mr. Zang- 
will’s scheme of returning with his 
people to Palestine ever became prac- 
tical, he could not do batter than make 
a start at Chbistie’s during an im- 
portant sale — that is, of course, pro- 
vided they were willing to go. 

I noticed, too, that although the 
auctioneer was extremely quick in 
taking bids it was practically impossible 
for an outsider to see from which of 
the company it proceeded — some kind 
of marconigraph being evidently in use. 
Buying pictures is not my line, so 
this did not trouble me ; but I won- 
dered how I should have to go to work 
to get my bid recorded supposing 
that kind of folly ever did take hold 
of me. 

As picture after picture was sold 
my friend, who knows the ins and outs 
of this mystery, groaned more and 
more deeply. What is it ? ” I kept 
asking. “ Only that that German fellow 
has got that,’* he would say. Or, 
“Another beauty gone to a Dutch- 
man.” Or, “ That ’s the third Van 
Dyck that the Americans have se- 
cured.” And so on — always naming 
some foreign purchaser. “But how 
is it,” I said at last, “ that some one 
representing the National Gallery is 
not here, buying for England ? ” “ Be- 
cause they haven’t any money,” he 
snapped out. “No money?” said I. 


“How remarkable! I thought Eng- 
land was so rich.” “Not rich enough 
to compete with America,” said my 
friend. “ They ’ll pay anything for 
pictures nowadays. They’re sending 
up values to a ridiculous height, and 
ruining all the old standards. But, of 
course, it can’t last long.” 

This set me thinking, and just then 
a Correggio going up and fetching, 
after ten minutes’ duel, forty thousand 
guineas from an American dealer made 
me think more. For I suddenly re- 
membered that somewhere at my place 
in the country there is a picture by an 
artist fellow of this name, which, from 
what I could recollect of it, was a 


great deal better than the one just 
sold. I therefore sent my card to the 
American dealer, and after the sale he 
came and spoke to me. It is very 
extraordinary, but I found that he 
knew every picture in all my houses. 
For example, “ What about your Ve- 
lasquez ? ” he said. “ Have I got a 
Velasquez ? ” I replied ; and he at once 
told me all about it and offered a round 
sum for it. 

He is to come down next week and 
make offers for all he wants ; but mean- 
while I am — of course, unknown to 
him — approaching several others of his 
countrymen by cable. I may be a noble 
lord, but I was not born yesterday. 
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THE SAD CASE OF THE FATHER 
OF PELLEAS. 

Foe me, be is far the most intriguing 
figure in M. Maeteelinck’s tragedy of 
FelUas and Melisande. Thera he was 
half the time lying ill in that dour castle 
with its dark woods, where the sky was 
never to be seen except in summer 
(that was funny, too, for you. might 
have thought there would be more leaves 
to hide it then), and people went on 
getting paler and paler and letting their 
hair fall out of window's, and throwing 
their rings into wells, and telling lies, 
and crying, and complaining that it 
was veiy dark, and that they were very 
unhappy (not about him, though), and 
keeping their eyes wide open (except 
w^hen they were fast asleep), and saying 
they were going away, and not going, 

- and nobody took the slightest notice of 
! the poor invalid. 

It is true that Pelldas did say he had 
been to see him ; but no one saiu him go. 
Jt is tiue, too, that the old grandfather 
(but not before the Fourth Ac') said 
that the whole household had been 
doing nothing all this time' except 
“ chiickotant axitour d'une cJiamhre 
fermde where the patient lay ; but no 
one heard their wh'spers. And we were 
never showm his room, i :side or outside. 
The only proof we have (and a poor 
one too) that his illness made any 
difference to any one was that, when 
he was out of danger the house woke 
up a little and one or tw'O rather sudden 
deaths ensued ; but I think this must 
have happened anyhow, for people 
can’t go on for ever being very un- 
happy in the dark without something 
coming of it. And, when all is said, we 
never once set eyes on him — never even 
had the poor solace of seeing his name 
in the play-bill. Truly a tragic figure 
in its isolation ! 

As for M. Debussy’s setting of the 
play let us, in imagination, hear what 
M. Maeteeltnck has to say about it. 

M. Mabteelinck : It is not your 
fault. No, no, little Debussy; it is 
not your fault. My Melisa7ide began 
weeping when she was one minute old. 
She was weeping when you first met 
her, little Debussy. I do not know 
why she was weeping Nobody knows 
why she was weeping. She had just 
thi'own a gold crown into a well. But 
that was not the reason. It was a 
habit "with her to throw jewellery into 
wells. I think she must have been 
very unhappy. Yes, that was it ; she 
was very unhappy. And so your 
music is sad and sombre. Your music 
is sad and sombre from the very 
beginning, little Debussy. And when 
the two tragic destinies are fulfilled at 
the end you have nothing new to say. 


You have said everything thirfcy-five 
scenes ago, and have been saying it 
ever since. They were beautiful scenes, 
but they began a long time ago. There 
was nothing more for you to say. 

My play is not a gay play, little 
Debussy. And it does not abound in 
strong and vivid contrasts. And that 
is why your music is not gay. That is 
why your music does not abound in 
strong and vivid contrasts. It is not 
your fault, little Debussy. I said just 
now it was not your fault. 

But I liked your music. Oh, yes, T 
liked it, little Debussy. I liked it when 
you frightened me in the scene where 



LE SHAMPOO. 

Pcl'das (M. Warn^by): “Tu en tends nies 
ba’seis le long de tes chtveux? Ils moiitent 
le long de tes cli^veux.” 

Mdlisande (M.me. Edvixa) ; ‘^Oli! oh! tu 
m’as fait mal.” 

Golaiid kills his brother from behind* 
You frightened me with the noise that 
the castle doors made when they were 
being bolted for the night. I did not 
know that bolts could make so terrifying 
a noise. 

Madame Edvina was not quite my 
idea of Melisande. Nobody was quite 
my idea of anybody, except, perhaps, 
Signor Marcoux, as Arlcel, and Mile. 
Bourgeois as Genevidve. They just 
had to be old, and they did that. One 
would think that M. Ghasne forgot 
who Golaud was. He forgot that 
Golavd was still young enough to be a 
sportsman and fall in love at sight with 
a pretty girl crying in a wood. He 
forgot that ; or perhaps I forgot it for 
him. Perhaps it was my fault that 


Golaud was so repellent. One would 
say that he was almost like a kind of 
Golaudwog. You do not mind my 
making that little joke, Debussy? I 
do not often make little jokes. I do 
not often make any sort of joke. 

M. Warnery never looked a bit like 
my Pelldas. He never looked as if he 
were worried about the obverse of his 
destiny. He might have been almost 
anything in any other French opera. 
And his wig 1 Oh, oh, he made me very 
unhappy. 

Do you know, I have a horrid doubt 
in my inside ? Have you ever had a 
horrid doubt in your inside, little De- 
bussy ? I will tell you what my doubt 
is. I am beginning to wonder it French 
is, after all, the right language for ro- 
mantic tragedy, it is so precise. It 
says things so dreadfully clearly. It has 
no atmosphere of suggestion, especially 
when it is sung. Oh, oh, it makes me 
very unhappy. 0. 8. 

THE CALLER. 

Miss Muse, since you have made so 
free 

As thus to risk a call on me 
Here in Throgmorton Street, E.O., 

The grim, the glaring. 

How is it that you come to be 
So rather daring ? 

You ’re welcome in a fitter sphere — 
The long, white road, the hills of deer, 

I Great woodlands when the mellow year 
To Autumn changes, 

Or stretched beside some shady weir 
’Neath Oumnor’s ranges — 

(Not that you lack an urban grace, 

I love you when you bid me trace 
Youth’s spiingtide in a girlish face, 

A Bond Street setting ; 

They didn’t grow suclx nymphs in 
Thrace, 

That 's certain betting !) — 

But in the City — well, there ’s this : 
Come out and see its mysteries — 

The jewelled jobber sleeked with fizz, 
And stuffed with salmon ; 

How beautiful a broker is, 

How chaste looks Mammon ! 

So, ere you jo*n the other Eight, 

Your s'sters, at the Sun-god’s gate, 
You ’ll leave me of your blossom-freight 
Some songful guerdon, 

To mingle with the market rate 
A brown bee burden I 


Commercial Candour, 

From an ad vt. in Public Opinion of a 
Physical Culture school: — 

“The Devils of Insomnia, Nervous De- 
rression, Indigestion, and a doz?n others of the 
Infernal Brotherhood are exercised every day.'’ 





Wn-"- 

H-Wqllf;,' 

mis.' 


Extract from letter, **In a moment of foolish generosity I undertook to pose in Jack’s studio as a comic Scot ; and in the middle who 
should his silly wife bring in but Violet and her Mother 1 I had long been anxious to make an impression on Violet and now I ’ve 
succeeded.” 


THE INGEATITUDE OE EDWIN. 

[The new guides are busy at the British Museum. Efforts are being 
made to discover how far the experiment is being appreciated.] 

Edwin, on many a showery afternoon, 

When Hampstead Heath was much too damp to sifc on, 
With Angelina you ’ve been known to moon 
Through wcmder-halls, the pride of every Briton, 

And there, among the world’s first treasures tarrying, 
Discourse of walnut suites, of maisonettes, and marrying. 

The kind Authorities it much distressed 
To see you so irrelevantly wandering, 

Oblivious both of script and palimpsest, 

And other things o’er which the wise stand pondering ; 
And now they mean, by tactful ministrations. 

To fructify your ignorant perambulations. 

A grave curator, spectacled and bland, 

Shall, for the future, with compassion heed you, 

And intervening give to each a hand, 

And gently to the manuscript room lead you. 

And, sojourning before the show-case, start a 

Profound discourse, let ’s say, on England’s Magna Carta. 

Then, resting in the nook which, all unseen, 

Eor confidential friendship well sujBfices, 

This learned person, seated in between. 

Shall talk to you of Ammun Ea and Isis, 

While still the smi'e (you never could abide her) , 

Upon the face of Pasht, the pussy-god, grows wider. 


Thus spoke I, giving Edwin and his maid 

A sketch of how philanthropy was seeking 
To render to his ignorance first aid ; 

But, credit me ! before I ’d finished speaking 
(One may too much solicitude by half show) 

They ’d passed away into — a Cinematograph Show ! 

The growing popularity of aeroplanes is having a startling 
effect on the bicycle trade. “Now is the time,” says a 
Dundee paper, “ to buy a bicycle. If you want a good second- 
hand one, advertise for it in the ‘ Courier.* It will only 
cost you sixpence, and you wiU probably get a wide choice.’* 

“Broken china may be mended by brushing the edges with white 
lead, such as painters use ; press the pieces together and tie them in 
place, then leave them two or three days until thoroughly dry. Tne 
dish can be broken as easily anywhere else as at the old break.” 

Transmal Leader, 

Stni a break in a new place is never quite so satisfactory. 

“Kotice. — ^F. B. is the only one in all the world who can turn straight 
hair into natural waves on the head without injuring the hair or scalp, 
and will last for ever, from 2gs .” — The Queen, 


A very lonely immortality for E. B. 


“ Specimen bush plants, eventually to be 3 feet or more high, should 
have different treatment. Stop the plants at 6 inches, and continue 
to do so nntil the desired size is attained ,” — The Garden, 


It sounds hopeless. 
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MR. PUNCH’S SUPPLEMENT. 

- ' y. — C ity Companies. 

Theee are few London institutions 
more interesting to strangers than our 
ancient City Companies, and few about 
which so little is ' accurately known. 
Since the metropolis promises to be 
heavily invaded by American and other 
foreigners during the coming summer, 
for a function that shall not- be named, 
and since all are then likely to ask 
questions about, the Citiy Companies, 
the following timely account has been 
drawn up and vouched for by experts 
of unimpeachable veracity : — - 

History. 

The oldest City Company is probably 
that of the Hide-bounders, the founda- 
tion of which is attributed to, Julius 
Cjesar, who, during his stay in Britain, 
always dined with them on the Hides of 
March. The Gum-boilers, again, date 
back to the Eoman occupation, the 
first Prime Warden being a native o( 
Tusculum and a descendant of OuBius 
Dentatus. The Gin-slingers cams 
from the Balearic Isles, where they 
own extensive plantations of juniper to 
this day; and the Coal-scuttlers are 
the lineal descendants of some Barbary ’ 
Corsairs, who were captured by Cap- 
tain Coke. 

Wealth. 

The wealth of the City Companies is 
a byword. So vast is it that there is 
the greatest difficulty in disposing oi 
it. The ordinary channels of charity 
are often congested, and the Companies 
are bound in self-defence to indulge 
freely in banquets, at wLich not only 
are food and drink consumed, but pre- 
sents are distributed. A visitor to a 
City Company dinner is disappointed 
if he does not find a gold cigar-case or 
black pearl pin under his plate, while 
ladies are rarely permitted to leave 
without tiaras or sables. Many a 
visitor has also come away with a 
diamond pain beneath his waistcoat, 
the food being not less rich and 
generous than the Company. - 

The Halls. 

The City Companies pride themselves 
exceedingly upon their Halls, which 
are usually buried in the very heart of 
the City, so that it is advisable for any 
one who is bidden to a feast to allow at 
least an hour extra for losing and finding 
the ,way. Once found, however, the 
Halls turn out to be fine examples of 
mediaeval architecture, and hospitality 
reigns in every one. At the entrance 
door a yard of ale is proffered to every 
visitor, and he is expected to drink it. 
He must then give up his hat and coat, 
receiving in exchange a ticket of pure 


gold, which he is asked to retain as a 
souvenir. On being presented to the 
Worshipful Master he must join him 
in a second yard of ale, and then all is 
ready for dinner. 

Turtles. 

The life-blood of a City Company, it 
has been well said, is turtle soup ; and 
since real turtle soup can be made only 
from the real turtle it follows that a 
considerable traffic is carried on in this 
unwieldy but toothsome creature. The 
turtle most dear to the City Companies’ 
palate is the green turtle, which yields 
the succulent calipash and calipee — 
calipash being the green fat of the upper 
shell, and calipee the yellow meat of 
the lower. Lumps of these delicacies 
swim about in the soup and give extra- 
ordinary contentment to the consumer, 
whether, he be Worshipful Master or a 
mere literary guest. The green turtle 
comes from the coast of South America 
and is brought here alive in tanks. Each 
City Company has its own aquarium 
for turtles and keeps an official execu- 
tioner, who has a fee of fifteen shillings, 
dating from immemorial times, for 
every one killed — also the shells, as per- 
quisites, frora which the more ingenious 
ones carve combs for their wives and 
daughters and paper-knives for their 
sons. In 1743, it is told that one 
Simon Fergus, turtle-executioner to the 
Worshipful Company of Eazor-strop 
pers, on being discovered substituting 
mock turtle from the Caroline Islands 
for the real thing, was deprived of his 
office and set in the pillory. And 
quite right too. 

Etiquette. 

The City Companies are sticklers for 
routine. No one may seat himself 
before the Worshipful Masters and 
hone may eat until grace has been 
sung. It is an offence to refuse any 
dish or to leave anything on the plate ; 
but since few of the dinners contain 
more than eighteen courses this is no 
great hardship. Different Companies 
have, of course, different customs, 
Thus the Honourable Company of 
Wire- walkers restrict their courses to 
fifteen, and invariably, no matter what 
the season, have calf’s* foot jelly. The 
calf’s-fodt, being cleft and therefore 
more easily retaining a hold on the 
precarious wire, is their emblem. 
The Honourable Company of Heel- 
tappers, again, make it a practice to 
drink a toast with their Worshipful 
Master between each course, and since 
their courses are twenty in all this is 
no small feat, considering that heel- 
taps are forbidden. The least generous 
of the Companies is the Worshipful 
Company of Flint-skinners, which 


gives its guests only fourteen courses, 
and, whereas the other Companies serve 
their food on platinum, offers only a 
gold service. 

Honorary Members. 

Every City Company has a few dis- 
tinguished honorary members. Thus, 
the Worshipful Company of Hair- 
splitters has lately added to its roll 
Mr. Balfour and Mr, Henry James ; 
the Spot-strokers have paid a similar 
compliment to Mr. George Gray ; 
while the Worshipful Company of 
Wool-gatherers have enriched their 
native intellectual strength with the 
additionof Mr. JosiAH Wedgwood, M.P. 

The two men of eminence who hold 
the greatest number of honorary mem- 
berships of City Companies are Mr. 
Eustace Miles and Mr. Bernard 
Shaw. ^ 

Thus Mr. Shaw is an honorary life 
member of the Gas-baggers, the Horn- 
blowers and the Blotting - padders ; 
while Mr. Miles is attached in a similar 
capacity to the Milk - blenders, the 
Sponge-cake-walkers, the Egg-flippers, 
the Nut-hatchers, and the Floor-chasers. 


WHAT THE EYE DOESN’T SEE. 

Dear Mr. Punch, — While Mr. 
Lloyd George was thinking about 
State Insurance for Every Workman 
(except you and me) I, in my larger and 
broader way, was maturing a scheme 
for the private insurance of my cook. 
Unfortunately the Chancellor got out 
with his idea first, and, to show that I 
regard him in no bitter spirit on that 
account, I will admit that his little 
enterprise helped in its way to bring 
my greater one to fruition. “For,” 
said I to myself, having been on the 
point of effecting this insurance ever 
since the notorious Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act of 1906 came into force, 
“ now that we have to insure, let us do 
it thoroughly.” 

I don’t oppose that the Chancellor 
pays the same attention to our schemes 
as we do to his. The Insurance Com- 
pany, however, at once evinced the 
most polite interest in the details of 
the affair and asked some very pertinent 
questions as to cook’s workmanship. 
On a common proposal form, intended 
to display such interest in the work of 
every employee,' it has begged me to 
state “ what acids, gases, chemicals, 
and explosives are used in the course 
of her employment.” To this question 
I think you will agree that the only 
ansvjer which can do justice to my 
cook’s cooking is : — “ I am sure I don’t 
know, and can only say that they 
produce a most agreeable flavour.” 

Your trustful Employer of Labour. 
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THE SMILE THAT COMES OFF. 

A BudavESTH theatbe manager has announced that in future payment wild not be exacted from playgoers till 

AFTER THE PERFORMANCE ; AND THAI' THOSE WHO HAVE NOT ENJOYED THEMSELVES NEED NOT PAY. 


THE POSTSOEIPT. 

, Opposite the Norley Arms stood 
Norley Station. Prom the Norley Arms 
issued a man, with a small handbag. 
He was destined for Norley Station. 
Such things are common in human 
experience. 

On the far platform of this wayside 
junction was a porter, having the 
appearance of a clout, but nevertheless 
competent to deal with most intricate 
questions regarding the local service. 
Now the man with the small handbag 
had previously looked up for himself in 
a time-table the time of his train, and 
had ascertained that it was due to 
arrive and depart (either or both) at 
6.31 P.M. The time was then only 
6.25, but all the same the man with 
the small handbag made his way over 
the level crossing to the porter and 
.there put a question to him. 

“ Is there a train due to start from 
here at 6.31, for London, to-night ? 

- That question, put with no desire or 
expectation of eliciting new information, 
was quite in keeping with the ordinary 
run of h-giman n,ature, \)\Lt the answer 
was a little out of the common. 


“ No, Sir,'’ said the porter, merely. 

People who come to ask questions 
generally stay to argue. Eesort was 
ultimately had to the official bills of 
the Company, and there indeed the 
6.31 train was clearly indicated .(so 
that the man with the small handbag 
was right), but rendered suspicious 
by an asterisk (so that the porter also 
was shown to be right). Do not blame 
the publishers of the time-table pre- 
viously referred to, for the fact is that 
the asterisk was incorporated there 
also ; but men with small handbags do 
not always realize the importance in 
life of asterisks. This asterisk, upon 
being properly enquired into, demon- 
strated that the 6.31 train ran on 
Saturdays only. Unhappily to-day was 
a Eriday. 

Eurther argument was useless, so the 
man returned slowly to the level 
crossing ; but, as he was about to cross, 
his eye fell upon a notice , which had 
previously escaped him — 

BEWABE OE THE TBAINS ! 

Smiling sardonically— smiling (I say) 
sardonically — he produced a' piece of 
white chalk from the small handbag 


and amplified that notice. The complete 
edition then ran 

BEWABE OP THE TBAINS 1 
and especially 
of those 

MABKED WITH AN ASTEEISK. 


E PLURIBUS UNA. 

[To a young lady named Unity, with every 
prospect, I may say, of getting snubled for 
my pains.] 

To June’s red rose’s petals rare 
Their lady’s cheek somabards compare ; 
Whatever kind of rose in June it is, 

It 's not a match for Mistress Unity’s. 

The nightingale’s nocturnal note 
To some suggests their lady’s throat ; 
Whatever kind of noise or tune it is, 

It ’s not a patch on Mistress Unity’s. 

They say that each man’s heart at last 
Before some lady’s feet is cast ; 

I do not care a fig how soon it is 
That mine is laid at Mistress Unity's. 


Unduly Pessimistic. — ^We notice a 
firm of corset-makers calling themselves 
“ The Universal Bust Oo.’‘ 
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instruction and entertainment while (literally) you wait. 

OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. The short truth is that the writer lectures without being 

oa jor ./• T j m 1 X dull and is scrious without being soleuin* 

(By Mr, Pzmch s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

Undee the shadow of the great Angkhor Wat (for The chief thing I have to say about Some Happenings 
What’s Wat see Appendix) in the time of the Khmer of Glendalyne (Hotchinson) is that, if they are in any 
Empire in Kambodia transpires the rather grisly drama to degree typical of the usual sequence of events in picturesque 
which Sir Huan Clifford has given the title of The Ireland, I protest that the L. & N.W. railway shall spread 
Downfall of the Gods (Murray). Employing a rhapsodic its attractive posters in vain, so far as I am concerned, 
style, slightly reminiscent at times of some of Mrs. But of course, really, it is all Miss Dorothea Conyers’ 
Steel’s works, he succeeds very well in producing an fun. At least, this is the only way in which I can account 
atmosphere of Oriental vastness and mystery wherewith for such an amazing production from her usually well- 
to surround his story of the love of a young Sudra for a graced and witty pen. My perplexity began on the third 
Temple dancing girl, a love v/hich overthrew the tyranny page, where one of the characters, relating the mysterious 
of the Brahmans and inspired a new religion more despotic disappearance of the boy-owner of Glendalyne, observes 
and more short-lived than theirs. There were moments, that they never found Hugh's body, only his pet rabbit and 
I confess, and especially when the hero indulged in lengthy his hat on the edge of the cliff, adding carefully, Hugh's 
rhetorical outbursts, when I found the high-flown language hat, not the rabbit's.” In the next chapter I found a 
a little wearisome, and when, remembering the dedication wicked uncle in wrongful enjoyment of the estate; I 
in which the autlior h^xs stated that this is the first book found bhodhounds, a secret passage, and a madman 
he has^ written (though he seems to have published ten walled up in a deserted wing of the mansion. Later 
others)'! felt that I could have pardoned some occasional on, it turned out that the madman was really poor Hugh, 
lapses into mere unitalicised logography. There is a who had been kept by his guardian for eight weary years] 
difficulty, I think, in j — chains, and (O my 


feeling a proper senti- 
mental interest in a 
love-affair so far re- 
moved in point of date 
and geography; but 
the writer shows great 
imaginaitiye skill in the 
narrative, and his 
knowledge of his 
subject gives him an 
undoubted , advantage 
over .many tellers of 
Eastern tales;- He has 
also very kindly added 
a round dozen of ex- 
planatory notes at the 
end, which were very 
useful to a reader who 
could scarcely have 



PHRASES' THAT HAVE GONE WRONG. 
**As Drunk as a Lord.” 


in cnains, ana (U my 
Clarkson !) a white wig 
and beard. Towards 
the end, the “happen- 
ings” became such a 
delirious whirl of im- 
possible horrors that I 
was obliged to abandon 
the attempt to follow 
them. But I want to 
know whether ^this 
story was intended to 
be funny or not. It 
undoubtedly is,' in the 
purple passages at 
least, though these 
were not, one imagines, 
the parts intended by 
Miss Conyers to pro- 
duce that eff'ect; or 


told you without their aid what the VTat was, and certainly were they ? It is all very perplexing 

not the date, at which it was constructed. ^ 

“A Callow Chronicle of Erivolous Affairs” is the sub- 

To a somewhat light-hearted generation of novel readers, title which Mr. Ward Muir gives to When we are Bich 
preferring laughter to abstpse discussion, Mr. Putnam (Stanley Paul) ; but this does not prevent the best chapter 
'Weale has dared to submit a story touching upon the of his book being concerned with a tragedy ; and I am inclined' 
fundamental principles of Eastern philosophy and religion, to think that, although he has tried very hard to write 
and takmg for its locus in quo the mission field of China, merely a funny book, his guardian angel controlled his pen 
JNot to be outdone in boldness, Messrs. Macmillan have and compelled him to write something infinitely more 
sent The Unknown God to no less frivolous a person than engaging. To be young is to be rich— this is the gospel 
Mr. Punch for review, and his Learned Clerk, rising to the which he preaches ; and, although he has not disdained to’ 
occasion, declares that he has found this interlude of deeper bring to his aid a fat woman, a practical joker, a screeching 
thought not only instructive but pleasantly arresting. An parrot and a giggling landlady, I feel that lurking beneath 
accident in the early youth of Paul Hancock leads him to his obvious effort to provoke smiles is a real understanding 
search .for truth in a foreign well, to become involved in the of the pathos of life. I would not say that Mr. Muir’s 
petty quarrels of different sects, to play a leading part in practical joker is devoid of ingenuity, but all the same his 
a violent and dramatic upusing of a primitive people, novel would not escape mediocrity if it had to relv solely upon 

to end no nearer the solution of the mystery of life than its humour. Those who wish to acquaint themselv^ with 
does the everyday lover. It is perhaps regrettable that the Bohemian life in London wiU find, from When we are Bich ‘ 
villany of Mr. Grey, of the English mission, should have that its laughter is close akin to tears, and if they are 
been entirely unrelieved, and that the heroine should be depressed by the frequency with which Mr, Muir foozles 
burdened with the name oiVirgima BaymaUr, but it is his attempts to be amusing they wiU have also to' ao- 
evidence of the general excellence of the book that ah inter- knowledge that he makes some fine recoveries, 
ruptaon of the narrative at its very climax, by tHb devotion - 

S position • of the ifehammedans' For all the ills of nature, occ. or chronic 

in Ohma, gives no offence and causes no'yawn. You get Take Prikter's Pie, the universal tdnic. ' ’ 
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The rirati iioJio has tritd every other way of attnictlng Fare). ‘‘Come on, Sm, nah for 
Salt Lake City.*' 


CHARIYARIA. 

The Eael MahshaIj has issued an 
official I'st of Standard Beareis for the 
Westminster Abbey procession. Some 
disappointment has been caused in 
Carmelite House by the omission of 
a Standard Bread Bearer. 

New regulations liave been made 
concerning- the wearing of foreign 
orders by British subjects. Meanwhile 
commercial men complain bitterly oi 
the difficulty of obtaining this kind of 
order. 

An airman who gave an exhibition of 
flying at Canton was threatened with 
murder by the superstitious populace, 
and his aeroplane was . hacked to pieces 
and burned. The attitude of our War 
Office towards aviation compares very 
favourably with this. 

The Women’s Social and Political 
Union has presented a cup to the 
three -months -old son of the Lord 
Major of Duelin, who accompanied 
his parents when they came to London 
on the occasion of the presentation to 
the House of Commons of a petition 
in favour of Women’s Suffrage. The 
young fellow’s age is, of course, con- 
siderably below the .average of those 
who are in favour of the proposed 
reform. 

Not a few British workmen felt, 
when the outline of the Insurance Bill 
was published, that “ there must be a 
catch in it somewhere.” It now turns 
out that they were right. It appears 
that when one of them falls out of 
employment a Labour Exchange will 
try its best to find him another job 
before he gets the insurance money, 

“ Eiot at a London Exhibition ! ” 
shouted an itinerant vendor of news- 
papers. An old gentleman hurried up 
and bought a copy. It was some time 
before he found the item of news re- 
ferred to, and he was very angry indeed 
when he came across it. It was in an 
advertisement : — 

“SUPERB ILLUMINATIONS. ^ 

RIOT OF COLOUR.” 

The following letter appears in The 
Express : — “ Sir, may I ask if any of 
your readers could give me any in- 
formation, or name of the artist, of an 
unsigned oil .painting which has been 
in my family for more than fifty 
years: — Size, 24 ins. by 19| ins. ; 
subject, moonlight scene, three men 
wearing red caps in a boat on a river ; 
bridge over river, and an old church or 
castle in the background? — The 


sting for the painter, of course, is in 
the words “ church or castle.” 

❖ « 

•'IF- 

The following conversation is alleged 
to have taken place at the office of a 
well-known theatrical booking agent : — 

Customer — “What’s on at the Prince of 
Wah s’ 1 heatre now ? “ 

Or.EiUv — “Better not enquire.” 

0 STOMEH— “Oh, is it like that, ehl I 11 
have two stalls. ’* 

^ He 

5l« 

Notices have been placed in all 
Berlin tramcars requesting women to 
wear guards on their hat-pins. In spite 
of this, a lady who stuck one of her 
hat-pins into the guard of a tramcar 
was held not to have complied with 
the requirement of the notice, 

sjc 

❖ 

“Pigs that pay” is the title of a 
paragraph in a contemporary. These, 
surely, may be seen any day at a 
fashionable restaurant. 

* * 

The choice of a title is often a difficult 
matter, and The Ohseiver, in chronicling 
the fact that some pick-pockets who had 
relieved the Mayor of Shoreditch of 
his watch had subsequently returned it 
to his worship, was not quite so happy 
as usual when it headed the paragraph 
“ Honour among Thieves.” 

“ My son belongs to the ‘ Wood- 
peckers,’ ” complained a father at tlie 
Highgate Police Court. “ They pool 
their earnings, and spend the week- 
end in the woods, smoking, sleeping, 
and playing cards.’' We are glad to 
be informed that this society is not a 
junior branch of another called “The 
Oakum-pickers,” 


The question of having statues in our [ 
parks is being well discussed. The 
latest suggestion is that, anyhow, such ' 
memorials should be restricted to British ' 
personages, and exception has been 
taken to the statue in Hyde Park of 
that foreign notability, Achilles. 

BUMPY. 

He is lazy, and lies on the mat ; 

He owns no affectionate habits ; 

He would never look twice at a rat, 

Or be roused by the running of * 
rabbits. i 

He gives me no answering bark | 

When I cheerily “ Towzer ” or 
“ Eover ” him ; 

That means, when the passage is dark, 
That a fellow is apt to fall over him. 
When — as often — he gets in my way, 

I ’m afraid I accost him with curses, 
Saying things that a bard mustn’t say 
In respectable family verses. 

Though he makes no reply when I 
speak 

This omission no rudeness confesses, 
Eor his voice is confined to a squeak 
Which proceeds from his inner re- 
cesses. 

And, regarding his fear of a rat, 

Well — it ’s scarcely our place to 
upbraid him, 

Eor his teeth were forgotten, and that 
Was the fault of the German who 
rpade him ! 

And there ’s this to be said : he don’t ; 
bite, I 

Whatsoever inducement there may 
be; 

And to us what he docs is all right, 

Eor he 's “Bumpy,” beloved of Baby 1 ^ 
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ii OF FANCY DRESSING. 

Eorgive me, Thomas, if I wore last; night 

A touch of haiiimir in my lifted nose 
■WhilA I was prancing on a toe once light, 

Fantastic once, and now in silken hose 

Eecalling membiHes of the golden time 
, Of oiir resilient prime. 

' Forgive: i±e if I looked you up and down 
; 5 As one who rudely questions, ** What is this ? ** 

You were a Pierrot (were you not ?), or clown ? 
i' Something, at any rate, that went amiss 

i: With my superb costume that spoke a taste 
! i How exquisitely chaste! 

I wa^’ ,a ,b|t above m3 self, I owm ; 

I ’felt iVdue to my historic part 

To^iake the mincing supercilious tone 

'\ltiiich, as I gathered froha a coloured chart, 
Characterised a dandy of the days 

Of the late Louis XIIL 

But that was not the only reason, no ? • 

Some shock had wrought in me a mental change ; 
j I, with my manly scorn of^puitward show, i 
’ Had caught an, itch for colours rich and strange; 

I meant, as any woman niight,'td sed ' 

How beauteous I could be. ^ • 

I, wdio had never, sought pay tailor’s, lair 

Save at the call of decency — I, passed 
i A solid month selecting what to wear, • , 

A fortuight^ trying.;, on, ^pd, when at last 

The thing came hoine; three hours or thereabout 

Rigging my person out, ' 

You too, my Aminas, 'though 3^011 walk the town 

Clad unobtrusively ih something dark, 

Yet ih the guise of‘ Pierrot (or a clown ?) 

You‘saw yourself as matter for remark ; 

Though ‘commonplace enough 'twas onl3r bought 

After a lot of thought. 

We prate at large of women’s love of dress, 

Their craving after gawds and fancy gear, 

But, had w^e half the chances they possess, 

Our vanit3’’ \vould find the strain severe ; 

We should do nothing all the time but pla3^ 

The jauntv popinja3^ 

. 0 . S. 

i 

y }^a•3 fined 5s. and costs for travelling in a tliird-class carriage 

with a third-class ticket.” — Lancashire Daily Post, 1 

E’irst-class ticket-holders on the District Eailwa}” will not 
be surprised to ^hear that this is now illegal" The feeling 
, against it has been very marked for years. 

i 1 

! ^'The figure fiends, when they started to make averages as the 

. beginning and end of the game, little knew what they were wroughtint^ 

■ for ‘Pii'st Qlass ’ cricket.” — The Observer, ° 

The perfect participle at last. 

‘^Haimonious Comedians. Introducing their own Tersion of Gold- 
smith^s Celebrated Song—* Blow, Blow thou AVinter AVind/ *—Advt 
in “ Th-e Scotsman^ ' ■ ' . ' . , 

And apparently their own version of the authorship. 

A. Al Hambro, M.P. (plush), beat Mr. G. Tahourdin, Press 
Gallery (14), by 6 and 4.” — Morning Leader, 

Mr. Tahourdin (Harris Tweeds) doesn’t seem to have struck 
quite so soft a thing as he might have hoped for. 

MY AUNTS INSURANCE. 

Mv Aunt Harriet has practicall}" decided — she says' 

“ practical^,” because, as she adds with considerable truth, 
man^^ details have yet to be settled, and you can never be 
quite sure until the last moment — she has, I say, practically 
decided to insure her plate and jewelry against burglary. 
She has lived in her present house for more than twenty 
3'ears, and there has never been even the remotest suspicion . 
of a burglary in the whole district, but that, as my Aunt ' 
sa3^s, only makes it the more probable that there will be 
one in the immediate future. Burglars, she observes, 
are a crafty lot, and must be gettkig ready to pounce on a 
fat neighbourhood hitherto unattempted, 

M}’' Aunt’s first step — she took it on m3" suggestion — ^was 
to write to an insurance agent, with whom she has since had 
an extensive correspondence of a highly technical character. 
The effect of my Aunt’s letters on the agent caii only be 
faintly surmised. The effect of his upon her has been to 
plunge her into a vortex of confusion and despair. As one 
possibilit3" after’ anoiher was opened up to her mind, she 
began'^ conceive the world as one vast and infamous con- 
spiracy” designed to deprive her of every scrap of her silver- 
and to unjewel her,' if I may say so, down to her last ' 
amethyst. Nor has her gloo“m been at all mitigated by the 
revelation of a long list of substantial companies prej^red 
to compensate her (on terms) for every imaginable sort of 
loss. She has begun to' fear that, after all, there may never 
be. a burglar}^ in her house, ‘.‘and then what good %vill 
it all have done me ? • I shall have paid immense sums for 
nothing. ■. Now- in life insurance it is different. You must 
die some day, you know, and then the company must pay 
up, and you can have the satisfaction of leaving the money 
to someone. But 3"ou can’t count on burglars, now can 
you? Though, mind you, I’m morall3" certain we shall 
have a burglary here, and that 's why I want to insure.” 

** Quite right, my dear Aunt,” said I ; “ let 's hear what, 
the agent says.” 

‘ “That ’s just it,” said my Aunt morosely. “ Here is the i 
letter iu which he sa3"s he will give me a list of some 
of the better companies taking * this class of risk.’ What 
does the man mean by ‘risk’ ? That ’s their look-out, not: 
mine. I ’in not going to pay them a penny more because 
they choose to talk of it as ‘risk.’ There’s no risk in it 
either in such a safe neighbourhood as this. I was very 
particular to tell him all about it, and then he writes about 
‘risk.’ Pooh! Besides, isn’t it their business? And 
business people oughtn’t to talk about risk to a business 
woman. However, I see through all their dodges, and 
they shan’t bamboozle me.” I smoothed her down and 
we proceeded. 

“ Now the ‘ Irish Orphans Insurance Society,’ ” said my 
Aunt, “sounds very attractive. It is a touching name, 
and I should like to deal with them. But what in 
heaven’s name is the use of mentioning it to me ? I ’m not 
Irish and never was~havdn’t a drop of Irish blood in my 
veins, and never gave him the least reason to suppose I 
had ; so that ’s out of the question. Then there ’s the 
* Accountants’ and Auditors’ Reliability.’ Respectable 
enough, I dare say ; but how can a woman be an account- 
ant or an auditor ? At any rate, I know I ’m not one, and 
it ’s a mere waste of ink and paper to write about it, 

‘ The British Accident and Biu'glary Guarantee Corpora- 
tion’ is the only one that ’s at all suitable.” 

“ Well,” said I, “ what do they offer? ” 

“ They,” said my Aunt, “ make a variety of offers, but 
the best is ten per cent. Now if I insure for £ 2,000 — and 
the jewels alone are* worth that — ^I shall be getting, let me . 
see — there are twenty hundreds in two thousand, and ten, 
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THE IMPERIAL DEFENCE CLUB. 

British Lion “ONE OE THE BEST BATS IN MY TEAM; BUT A BIT INCLINED TO PLAY 
HIS OWN GAME.” 

[Mr, Fishee, the Labour Pr.?niier of the Australian Commonwealth, has informed the Press that his mission to the Iinpei'ial Conference 
docs not include an instruction 1 1 commit his Government to a share in any general scheme of Imperial Defence.] 
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iTidi^nant Stranger {mistaking Vis-tor for the JProjOiie’or), “Here! coming through tour garden I’ve leen stung by one of 

YOUR CONFOUNDED BeES.” 

Visitor, “Which one? Just you point it out, Sir, and I’ll deal with it immediately.’' 


twenties are two hundred; that’s £200 a year, which is 
more or less satisfactory. But then he goes on to say that 
that will be £ 10, and so he confuses me again. And now 
that I look at it once more, he says ten shillings per cent., 
only he *s written the * s ’ very small after the 10. I call 
that mean.” 

“ Yes, but, Aunt, that ’s what yott 've got to pay, not 
what they *re going to pay you. If you insure * at any 
address in the U.K. with transit ’ — that ’s what the letter 
says — you il have to pay lOs. per cent., and on £2,000 that 
comes to £10. You can’t expect them to insure your plate 
and jewels and pay you an annuity into the bargain.” 

“ No,” said my Aunt, “ perhaps not, but they shouldn’t 
have led me to suppose they would. And what do they 
mean by ‘ any address in the U.K. with transit ’ ? Isn’t 
this address good enough for them ? Surely they might 
know that a pei'son of my age and responsibilities doesn’t 
go gadding about the United Kingdom-- and ‘with transit,’ 
too. Do they propose to pay for my railway tickets? 
If so, why not say so in clear language? And this is 
supposed to be a business nation! No wonder the 
Germans ” But what my Aunt said about the Ger- 

mans is not evidence. When I last heard from her she 
was still engaged in discussing debatable points with the 
unfortunate agent. 


An admirer of Lord Beaconsfield writes : “ I see in the 
papers that Mx. Balfour said after his flight that a little 
more would have made him dizzy.” “ The little more and 
^ how much it is I ” 


A HAUNTING DACE. 

My physiognomy has never struck me as being in any 
way commonplace. Yet it is extraordinary what like- 
nesses are seen in me by enthusiastic acquaintances, and 
even friends. There are few people among those it has 
been my privilege to meet in life, who have not at least 
one close relation” cousin, step-father, or what not, of whom 
I am the very living image. Disinterested persons have 
also traced in my expression characteristics suggestive 
of great men in the present and the past, e.g.. Lords 
Eosebeey and Haldane, Bonaparte, and' M. ' PiiLissiER. 
Nobody, curiously enough, has, up to the time o£ writing, 
recognised any of my features in Cromwell’s head. But 
I am young yet. 

Well, the climax came a few nights ago. I met a really 
charming woman, who in due course put to me the now 
familiar question : “ Who is it that you remind me of so 
much?’’ I promptly tendered her a catalogue of the 
celebrities and others I have at various times resembled — 
but none would satisfy her. A sudden thought made me 
pause, and, in my turn, I regarded her with a searching 
look. Yes, the face was undoubtedly familiar. I felt 
a conviction that I had sat out a dance with that face 
somewhere in my historic past. As I gave her the answer 
to her question my eyes sparkled with an affection she 
must have considered hard to explain. Here, at last, was 
one who had seen in me some resemblance — a passing 
fancy, no doubt, but still some resemblance — to myself 1 


j “English lady teacher desires Japanese pupiiaa, four or five to 

I form a class.” — Advt. in North Ghina Daily News.'* 

Fortunately, just before the hounds began to arrive, the 
important word was corrected to “pupils.” 


“ Ooiamon 'vvhitiug, moistened with, water, ap’^Jied immediately and 
in a few minutes washed off, will prevent pain and swelling from 
following the sting of a hee or wasp .” — Lioerjgool Dai y Post, 

It is essential that the whiting should have its tail in its 
mouth. 
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THE EACONTEUE, 


Thebe are wild parts of the world, minutes to do itr sorry 7 ’ ' said the Yorkshireman, tower- 

I am led to understand, where, if one What that ? ” asked Dixon. ing above him, for he was a great burly 
man treads on another man’s toe, a “Nothing, nothing,” I answered, fellow. ‘You loill be sorry, young 
six-shooter is produced and the offender “ I was only just repeating it to myself man, for I am going to give thee a 
shot on the spot. In England the to be sure that I had the details right, clout across the face.’ ” 
punishment is subtler but no less Well,' I suppose the young man said I stopped dead, and Dixon, having 

sorry ? ” gone a few paces ahead, came back to 

1 trod on the toe of Dixon, a business “ No. The young man was coming ask me what was the matter, 
acquaintance, coming out of thelift at round the corner don’t you see ? Then “Forgive me,” I murmured apolo- 
South Kensington Station, but it is he ran into the Yorkshireman, and, getically, “ but your last remark took 
only fair to myself to say that I should being a decent sort of fellow, stopped me a little by surprise.” 
have trodden exactly where I did, even and apologised and asked if any harm =============— —^ 

if Dixon’s toe had not been — “ 

there. ADVICE TO POPULAE ACTEESSES. [ME. BAMBBEGEE’S 


such a hurry as all that,” I murmured, Laughing uproariously, Dixon pro- 
“for it has taken him nearly twenty ceeded with the narrative. “‘Youar <3 

4 -^ 11 ' O > ' . _ • 3 , Tr It* 


minutes to do it.” 

“ What ’s that ? ” asked Dixon. 


there. 

“ I itm sorry,” I said. 

“You ivill be sorry, you 
mean,” he answered, laughing. 
Dixon’s laugh generally por- 
tends the worst to those who 
knoW'his idea of a jest. “ You 
will be sorry, young man, for I 
am going to give thee a clout 
across the face.” 

I observed him narrowly, 
and he explained. 

“ You know the story of the 
Yorkshireman in London, who 
said, ‘ You will be sorry, young 
man, for I am going to* give 
thee a clout across the face.’ 
Have I never told it you? ” 


P Ilf ' 

iifp; 


T 4- ’ YOU HAVE YOTJR PHOTOGRAPH TAKEY IN “YOUR famous Capillary Specialist 

that he had. -®'"®«®»toanexhaustiveex. 

■ ‘‘The Yorkshireman/’ he 1 ■ I •. Vn' 

continued, “ who came up to ' ■ . £ f i j f ' il I” ; 

London to see the final of the - , i, I found that, as the result 

fpotball cup at the Crystal • • A . the_ continuous nervous 

Palace. Or was he a Lanca- ' f ^ Y* '-'i J If 

shireman? Letmesee.” |?l ilTi, ^ •iliyi'' I ™ *^0 months, there 

Ihad trodden on his toe at 1? fiRfl was istmctive_ evidence ot 

5.16 P.M. The story of the 'yW l> , , partial thrombosis of the meta- 

“ clout across the face-“ had l>rT - A A -S ill tarsal follicles of the occiput, 

begun at 5.16 P.M. (approx.), \ \ \ l complicated by a slight failure 

and fromt 6.17 to 6.25 p.iu. he \ ' \ ?• processes of pigmenta- 

wasstillseeing,outloud; eight f at once prescribed a 

mim^^ by Greenwich me an course of radium baths followed 

time, but a long period of ' by the application of a lotion 

years to my way of thinking "" ' , rn which an infusion of E - iica - 

At 6.30 P-M. it was agreed to smallest hat you’ve got and sit on the gomphocephala was a 

assume that the fellow was a ; ir makes the cab look more impressive. prime constituent, with the 

Yorkist. had hppn dATio j. . mc®t beneficial results. Upon 

“WeU, whatever he was,” pursued goin® to We S examination to-day I found that aU 

Dixon, “ he had come up to London himself un to his full fluorescence had been elimin- 

by a cheap trip to go to the Crystal was a great big TintTw^ from the occiput, while the follicles 

Palace.' Just outside Euston . : over the^rmfortunste towered had resumed their normal splendour, 

, » Yes,” I said hastily, observing him had r5m into him ! ® ° Su nowH® 

pause, “ one can come from Yorkshire “ A-? bo .3 i.- Power of capillary attraction. The 

asweUasfrom Lancashire to Eusfon! comer” I puYin ^ be obliged to 

if one really wants to. Probably your “ ’ ^d -said > i. S' wig is a dastardly falsehood 

Snt/‘'s'“"r4dt 

jro'SS’.” H,. B.>m. 


BUT PUT ON THE SMALLEST HAT YOU'VE GOT ANB SIT ON THE 
floor ; IT MAKES THE OAR LOOK MORE IMPRESSIVE, 


ME. BAMBBEGEE’S 
CHEVELTJEB. 

|||,l| Eeassubing Ebpoet. 

,i :|i The sensational rumours to 
. if which currency has been given 
in the press as to the condition 
I i, of the chevelure of Mr. Bam- 

. ;.jj BEEGEB, the famous pianist, 

I'j have naturally caused great 

I ij! anguish to his countless friends 

II I and admirers in both hemi- 

spheres. 

We are more than glad 
therefore to be able to publish 
the following highly reassur- 

I • ing pro7iunci(Zmiento issued by 

^ Mr. Drysham Pugh, ^the 

YOUR famous capillary specialist 

; who has subjected Mr. Bam- 

I - BERGER to an exhaustive ex- 
III I amination. ^ . 

, ,'[ Mr. Pugh writes as follows : 
“I found that, as the result 

I of the continuous nervous 

strain involved in giving fifty 
recitals in two months, there 
was distinctive evidence of 
partial thrombosis of the meta- 
tarsal follicles of the occiput, 
complicated by a slight failure 
of the processes of pigmenta- 
tion, I at once prescribed a 
course of radium baths followed 
by the application of a lotion 
^ in which an infusion of Euca~ 
THE gomjphocepkala was a 

prime constituent, with the 


gokia® to We I f 




STJJDIE8 IN THE HIGHEE 
JOUENALISM. 

[Mr, James Douglas on Himself.] 

“ He fills me with speechful admira- 
tion — he dazz'es ms with superhuman 
I'adiance. Each day I know him more 
and every moment I know him less. 

He does. not merely write ; he blazes 
a cannonade of stinging shrapnel. He 
hnrls smashing-hyperbole and paradox. 
He maims, tears, and riddles you. with 
a tornado of .w'ords., He mixes metaphor 
with .Mephistopheli^n , subtlety ; ■ he 
mines and countermines his allusions 
with dynamitic ^ devilry. You gasp in 
the swirl of his sentences ■ like a 
drowning cat- in a maelstrom; : You 
are buffeted by blinding adjectives ; you 
-ding to a straw of commonplace; you* 
are flung ofl‘ by a surging antithesis ; 
you are dashed into mewling pulp on a 
dragon-toothed epigram— you sink in a 
vortex of verbs. 

But, >n he will, he can woo you as 
gently as any sucking dove. He is 
-sensuous and languorous as a slice of 
turtle dreaming in a silver basin of 


amber , and saffron .soup. He croons 
like a rhinoceros flushed with immortal 
desire. He drowses you with viscid 
words that coil on your senses like 
golden syrup cn amorous suet. He is 
more hungry for love than a broody 
hen alone on an iceberg. He cajoles 
like a sorceress steeped in the incense i 
of petrol. He swoons like a mangold- 1 
wurzel drugged with cinnamon' and 
myirh. ^ He exhales passion in gusts 
that smite you as the passionate draught 
smites you in tube station passages. 

He is more embyronic than the yoke 
of a roc’s egg, and yet more final than 
an editc«:’s compliments. He is more 
modern than the , aeroplane, and yet 
more ancient than a neolithic golliwog. 
He is monk or benedict ; as ascetic as 
a charcoal biscuit, or more Dad than 
Bagdad itself. 

He is Westminster Abbey, the Moulin 
Eouge, the top of the. Himalayas, and’ 
the bottom of a quart pot. He can 
make an epic out of the; passing of a 
motor-bus. He squeezes wine or 
vitriol out of sterile banality. He takes 
Life in both hands and bites it in half. 


^ He is the Eoosevelt of Adjective- 
riders, the War Lord of .verbiage. He 
strips Meredith, and leaves Carlyle 
naked and shivering. He is Milton 
transcended, and Goethe and Shak- 
SPEAEE translated in heavenly choirs of 
W'ords. 

He is too modest to say more.** 

The Journalistic Touch. 

‘‘TIijB next day Dr. Griffia was liom sward 
hound with Nearly a thousand souls hnd.r liis 
medical charge .'* — Western Dai> y Mercury, 

Where was the chaplain ? 

‘^In the House of Lords, yesterday, the 
N.E.R. Bill was real a third time.’* 

Amonr the Bills road a third time in tlie 
House of Lords last night was the North- 
Eastern Kailway Bill.*’ 

This appears in a column in the Ulus- 
trated Chronicle headed “Elotsam and 
Jetsam.'* Later on, to rernove any 
lingering doubt, we are told : — 

“Among the Bills read a third time in the 
House of Lords last night was the North- 
Eastern Kadway Bili.’* 

jit certainly seems a case for either 
t flotsam or jetsam. 
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THE ADVENTURER. 

Chax^ter I. 

Jasper Fourtoes gnawed the ends of 
his moustache and scowled gloomily. 
The Countess whom he had been 
blackmailing for the last three years 
had died suddenly — as luck would have 
it, on the very day on which her 
monthly instalment was due. There 
seemed to be nothing between him and 
beggary but honest work. Shrugging 
his shoulders slightly he picked up the 
daily paper and ran his eyes over it 
cynically. 

Suddenly he started back with a 
hoarse cry of triumph. Once more Fate 
had stepped' in ’ at the psychological 
moment. 

“ BY-EI/ECTION IN NORTH SOUTHSHIRE ” 

were the magic words which had caught 
his eye; Mr. Samuel Boodle had at 
last been appointed'to the posh in -"the 
Civil Service for which his subsizarship 
at Downing College in 1873 had long 
marked him out, aiid , his retirement 
from the House /of Commons had 
brought about the, first electoral con- 
test since the establishment of Payment 
of Members. " 

“ Ha,’' said Jasper sardonically to 
himself, “ eet is well. Ha, oh, ha I ” He 
lit an expensive cigarette and laughed 
coarsely. My luck is in,” he muttered. 
“Four hundred a year, Jasp, you 
sinner, be dashed to you! ” 

Drawing on his pumps and slipping 
into his fur-lined coat, he left the room, 
and with long panther-like strides made 
his way rapidly to the station. 

Chapter II. 

“ You say you have called to solicit 
my^ vote,” said Mr. Penny waite 
plaintively, “but you v 7 on’t tell me 
your views. Are you ^ for- or against 
Free Trade? ” 

“ Bist,” said Jasper, putting a finger 
to his lips. “ Are we alone ? ” 

“Of course we are,” said Mr. 
Pennywaite. “ Can’t you see ? ” 

Jasper rose from his seat and stole 
to the door. He stood there silently 
for a moment, his fingers grasping the 
handle, then turned it suddenly and 
flung the door open. The hall was 
empty. 

“ Don’t do it,” said Mr. Pennywaite 
testily. “ What ’s the matter with the 
man ? ” 

Jasper returned to his chair. 

“ I had feared that there were eaves- 
droppers,” he explained. “ One cannot 
be too careful. Now I am ready to 
listen to you.” ? 

“I asked if you were for or against 
Free Trade. I don’t, see how . you can 


expect me to vote for you without 
knowing that.” 

Jasper lit a cigar and leant forward 
impressively. 

“ Neither,” he said, blowing out a 
cloud of smoke. “ Or perhaps it would 
be more accurate to say ‘ Both.’ ” 

“ What on earth do you mean ? ” 
i “What do the people want?” said 
Jasper cynically. “You know this 
part of the country ; I don’t. Which 
goes, down best ? Once I know that, 
I shall preach accordingly, and they 
will vote for me.” 

“ But, my dear Sir, you seem to for- 
get that there is an official Tariff 
Reformer and an official Free Trader in 
the 'field' already.' Why shouldn’t the 
electors vote for them ? ” 

“ I had forgotten it,” cried Jasper, 
with a terrible start. “ I had read so 
much in the papers about adventurers 
snapping up seats when once Members 
were paid, that I began to think that 
there was never more than one candi- 
date for a constituency. It is a fact 
that there are these two other men.” 
He scowled and lit another cigar. 
“Even if I remove them,” he added 
darkly, “two others would take their 
places.” 

“ The point is,” said Mr. Pennywaite, 
“ have you anything to offer that tliey 
haven’t?” ^ ’ 

“Yes,” said Jasper suddenly and 
desperately. “This.” He produced 
a loaded revolver from his pockets 
and pressed it to' the temple of 
the other. “ Now, then, I want a 
thousand pounds. I /have just re- 
membered that I had forgotten some- 
thing else. I had quite forgotten that 
there were such things^ as election 
expenses. Hand over quickly— for, 
by Heaven, I am in no mood for 
trifling.” 

“ My good man,” said Mr. Penny- 
waite, “don’t be so silly. I haven’t 
even got a hundred pounds.” 

“ Then you must borrow it for me. 
The interest is certain; I shall have my 
four hundred a year, and I will pay you 
eighty pounds a year while you live, j 
Quick, I am desperate — ^your promise, 
or I shoot 1 ” 

“ You fool,” said Mr. Pennywaite, 
“you’ve forgotten something else.: 
There is a general election every fourj 
years. So, even if they keep on 
electing you, which is extremely un- 
likely once they know the sort of man 
you are, you ’d want— — ” 

But Jasper didn’t want anything 
just then. He had swooned. 

Chapter III. 

A month later, -in London, Jasper 
Fourtoeg was gloomily surveying two 
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sets of figures. The first set went like 
this: — 

Sir Thomas Bilton (L.) 4,837 
Capt. Paddock (U.) 4,695 

Jasper Fourtoes (Ind.) 3 

L. majority over U. 142 
L. majority over Ind. 4,834 
L. majority over allparties 139 
No change. 

The second set of figures went like 
this : — 

Debit. 

£ s. d. 

To sundry 
expenses 834 G 11 
To damage 
by eggs 
and simi- 
lar argu- 
ments 15 15 0 


Total 850 1 11 

Jasper studied these figures long 
and earnestly as he gloomily chewed 
his moustache. Then he slirugged his 
shoulders and lit a ci^ar. 

“ The adventurer's life is not wliat it 
was,” he said with a sigh. “ Sometimes 
I think that even on the Stock Exchange 
there is more doing.” A. A. M. 


THE LITTLE HEN. 

A Wayside Sketch. 

Never will there be a more sudden 
or inexplicable accident. At the one 
second I was booming at a reasonable 
pace down a naked white road whicli 
ran straight and utterly empty of traffic 
for the whole of a mile. At the next 
second the brakes had torn the bloom 
off' forty pounds’ worth of tyres. A 
man had appeared in the middle of the 
road literally from nowhere, holding up 
a horror-stricken hand which appeared 
to contain bread, and pointing with the 
other to an unexpected hen that lay 
dead in the dust ten yards behind. 

He was wearing striped socks and 
carried his> boots in the other hand. 
On reflection, I see that my momentary 
fancy that the person was lunching 
upon bread and boots was a wrong 
and ill-considered fancy. 

He wore a black straw hat which 
was turning iron-grey; a cricket blazer 
striped in three colours, that had been 
chocolate, yellow and red, but from 
which quite half the ■ stiipes liad 
vanished; corduroy trousers that had 
once been green and somehow m4de 
you think of railway stations ; and a 
beard grown in two colours, blood- 
orange and dun, with a ' touch ‘ of 
lemon at the edges. He looked at me 
through wooden-framed spectacles. ^ 


Credit. 

I To cash value of 
enhanced pros- 
pects of suc- 
cess at next 
Election due to 
fact of having 
stood before, 
say - - - 9d. 
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He said, “Pardon me, Sir — my little 
hen is dead.” He raised his hat — the 

b,ripa , of it. I had not noticed until 
then that the crown was kept on by 
elastic parsing under his chin. “Per- 
, mit me to examine the little hen, Sir.'’ 
He bent over the body for a moment, 
sppke to it without getting a reply, 
tried to bribe it to wake with a piece 
of bread, and, finding this inspired 
effort at resuscitation unsuccessful, 
furtively wiped away a tear, and came 
back to me. 

Then he raised his brim again. 

“ The little hen is dead,” he said, and 
sobbed slightly. Then he closed both 
his eyes and pressed his hands over his 
face, having put his bread into his 
. pocket from which it fell into the road 
— through a hole like the hole of the 
bottomless pit. He picked it up, lightly 
brushed the dust from it with his sleeve, 
and held it in his hand during the 
remainder of the interview. 

“ My little companion ! ” he said. 
He had an, educated voice. “ I used to 
b^d it little roost at my feet every 
night,” he added sadly. 

I felt horribly ashanaed, and thought 
of the prisoner who tamed a spider. 

His beard trembled. 

. “ She was all I had, , Sir , , , that 
hen — that little stolen fowl . , . Stolen, 
Sir. I stole her from a farm in Kent. 
This is my punishment. Por fourteen 
hundred miles we have been compan- 
ions in adversity — walking the same 
roads, sharing the same shelter of the 
hedge in storm, th« same crust in 
hunger, the same rivulets in thirst.” 

“ He looked thoughtfully at the bread 
in his hand, 

' “Sir, this means starvation to me. 
T bartered an egg for half a loaf yester- 
day .... half a loaf and a handful of 
corn. But now . , . there will be no 
more eggs.” His lips moved silently. 

. Then he spoke again. 

^ ; “It would be unfair to expect you to 
realise quite all that’ little bird meant 
to me. Sir . unfair and an admission 
of gross vanity. And yet . . , every 
> man,'! suppose, possesses hislittle hen, 
’something^to love, to protect, to indulge. 
Weak, illogical, wayward, perhaps . , . 
but with its charm. . 

“ That little hen once saved my life. 
And once I saved hers. You will see 
there were ties above' the ordinary.” 

He lifted one foot, and I saw that he 
did not wear soleS on his socks. ' 

“I will journey on — into the infi- 
nite alone,^” he said, in little 

i more than a whisper, and at the same 
time- slipped on a boot. • - 
’ “Alone .... penniless.” 

He lifted the greater part of the fowl 
and kissed it. , s? . 

“ Forgive this display of feeling,” he 
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Gouty and gpjmly huaioiious old gentleman wiees to his Dootoe. 
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Doctor's Wife {reading telegram), “If you aee interested in a pee it y foot and anku: 

COME OVER THIS EVENING.” 


muttered . * * Pardonable — perhap s — 

Frenchmen. But we English. ...” 

He slipped on the other boot. The 
majority of the hen dangled from his 
hand as he stared across the distant 
downs into the sunset. 

“ How lonely are the uplands ! ” he 
said suddenly, 

I fumbled. 

“If a half-sovereign ” I began, 

and hesitated. 

Tears sprang to his eyes, blurring 
the spectacles, 

“ What can I say or do ? I am poor,” 
he cried, “ and a coward. I dare not 
refuse.” 

He stood for a second in an attitude 
of deep dejection. I pressed the 
I money into his hand. 

I The'n suddenly his face lighted up. ' 
I • “ She is all I have in the world,” he 


said bravely, “ and I will commit her 
into your hands.” I 

He stepped forward and laid the hen 
tenderly on the floor of the car. Then, 
nodding blindly, he stood clear of the 
car to watch me go. He removed his 
brim and remained standing, desolate 
and downcast, until I was out of sight. 

It was a queer little incident — touch- 
ing in its way. I showed my wife the 
little hen that night. 

“ You ’d better let John bury it,” she 
said. “ It is a sad little story — if youhave 
a bad cold in the head, /haven’t. This 
hen has been dead at least a fortnight.” 


“The Cranleigli School XI. put up a recorl 
last year with 14 runs out of 16 games .” — The 
Observer, 

The competition for the average bat 
must have been very keen. 
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TToiee from, the “Why don't you go and help youe opponent find his ball?" 

Man in the way, **Oh, his ball's all eight; it's heee. ' He's looking 'foe his driveeI" 


BOND STEEET. 

Lavender fresh are your looks, 
Bond Street, in May-time ; * ’ 

London that 's laid down her books, 
London in playtime ; 

Sunlit eleven o'clocki 
Jack, ay, and Jill, 

Furbelow, feather and frock, 
Fashion and frill ! 

Lilac’d and lawned go your girls, 
So many Graces, - , . . 

Soft as the dawn, or the pearls 
Caught in their laces ; 

Lo, it was Celia laughed 
Silver afar; 

Here breathed a violet waft. 

There a cigar I 

Men who are f^ted and-^fed. 

Folk who 've come croppers. 

Men' who fill lions with lead, 
Surbiton shoppers; 

Thus does the whirligig go 

' Blithe as a bell ; 

Soothly it seems that your show 
Buns rather well. 

Yet on this Monday you Ve more — 
How shall I term it ? — 

JEclai than ever before, 

Yes, I’af&rm it ; " 


Why so, I hardly can say. 
Saving ’tis^that 
Dolly isup for the day, 

' Getting a hat I 


NOVELTIES AT THE ACADEMY. 

No, I am not speaking of the present 
Exhibition, but the next. And even 
then I don't hope for anything really 
hew. But if only some of our artists, 
for ai change, would borrow the motives . 
and ideals of other artists ! I can't help ^ 
thin ki ng this would freshen things up 
a bit. For instance: — 

Artist, Subject, 

W.L.Wyllie,E.A. Her First Socks. 
Sir Luke Fildes, Night Hymn at 
,B*A. Sea. 

Sir Hubert Her- Diana surprised 
KOMER, E.A. by the Elders. 

George Henry, Susanna surprised 

T-r Actaeons. 

H, S. Tukb, A.E.A. Portrait of the Ed- 
itor of TheTailor 
and Glitter in 
full dress. 
Buckingham Pal- 
ace (painted from 
a photograph). 


C. Sms, A,E.A. 


B.W. Leader, P. A. 


The Hon. John - 
Collier 


Herbert Sohmalz 
Yeend King 
Briton EivLfcBE, 
E.A. 

Frank Craig. 

Sir W. P. Eich- 
MOND, E.A, 
Marcus Stone, 

E.A. 


Sir Alfred East, 
A.E.A. , . 

George Clausen, 
E.A. 

J. S. Sargent, E.A. 


A. S. Cope, E.A. 


“ What is his Other 
Eye Doing?" — 
profile study of 
a Horse-dealer. 

Study in Still Life 
— Brazil Nuts 
and a Doulton 
' Vase. 

Silver Birches. 

Lions at Bay. 

Eventide in Hotten 
Eow. 

‘‘Every Nice Girl 
Loves ^a Sailor." 

Sailing .Ships on 
theEoundPond. 

Portrait of His 
Worship the 
Mayor of High 
Marketown, in 
his Mayoral 
Chain and Eobes. 

Coster Girls Danc- 
ing. 

Bringing Daddy's 
Slippers. 

Southend - on -Sea : 
study of high tea 
withshrimps. 

Vision of Sera- 
phim, 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 

(Extracted from the Diary of Toby, M.P.) 

House of Commmis, Monday, May 
16th , — “ I am sure,” said Fitzalan 
Hope, rising to move rejection 
of Parliament Bill, “ that I 
shall have the sympathy of the 
whole House 

Assurance not falsified. 

Only, feeling of sympathy so 
acute that Members felt con- 
strained to go forth and express 
it in fuller space of Lobby 
or in fresher air of Terrace. 

Amid bustle of departing 
throng the special ground of 
effective appeal not made clear. 

Select few who remained heard 
Hope tell a flattering tale of 
his preference for “ the newest, 
crudest, rawest American 
Western State Senate, with a 
row of spittoons along the floor ” 

— he was a little particular 
about the spittoons — ^‘rather 
than the House of Lords subject 
to this Veto Bill.” 

It was the last night of long, 
occasionally stubborn, figlit 
round a Measure denounced 
by Opposition as an iniquitous 
attack on a sainted Cocistitu- 


Nor did the Peemier or Prince 
Arthur succeed in lifting the House 
out of the doldrums. They, too, openly 
shared the general condition of boredom 
with the long-drawn-out discussion. 



“HOPE DEFERRED’* (TO ANOTHER OCCASION). 

“ Members ' felt constrained to go forth” (Mr. Fitzalan 
tion. Looking round the scene Hope— the other persons portrayed being wholly i:i.aginary 
one wouldn’t have thought it delicacy.) 

Both spoke with more than customary j in the circus gallery commanded, we 
brevity ; each commenced his speech I had “ cut the cackle and come to the 
by excusing himself from serving 
round once more what Carlyle 


Benches filled up when Premier 
Prince Arthur, and Winston were 
on their legs, but for the rest remained 
half empty, their occupants altogether 
listless. Members eager only for the 
division that would put an end to 
wearisome marching and counter- 
marching varied by tedious talk. 

F. E. Smith, favoured with what 
looked like great opportunity, w^as 
selected to lead this last attack. Cer- 
tainly had full audience. Somehow his 
blunderbuss missed fire. He might 
have been leading a minuet instead of 
a forlorn hope against an impregnable 
position. Too evident that no fiery 
furnace of righteous indignation glowed 
behind his immaculate shirt-front. No 
light of battle glared in his pensive 
eye. At intervals he furtively waved 
flag of truce. Occasionally he made 
curious gesture as if restraining dis- 
position to obey the command, “ Hands 
up,” before it was uttered by the 
overbearing foe. 

Sark has a story of a shipmate on 
a sea voyage who woke him every 
morning by giving orders from an 
adjoining berth for his bath. Con- 
cerned for its temperature he never 
omitted to say, “Not 'ot or else cold.” 
Such was the precise temperature of 
F. E.*s speech. To put it more briefly, 
it was tepid. 


genially, if vaguely, described as 
“ thrice-boiled colewort ” in the form 
of reiterated argument against or for 
the Bill. 

Only Winston soared above pre- 
vailing dulness. His contri- 
bution to debate through long 
succession of sittings probably 
exceeded that of any other 
Member. Turned up now as 
fresh and vigorous as if he 
were making his first plunge 
into the salt estranging sea 
of controversy. Incidentally he 
got in one of the neatest retorts 
evoked in recent years in Par- 
liamentary arena. On his remark- 
ing that under the Parliament 
Bill “ the power of the Lords will 
not merely be effective but for- 
midable, even menacing,” a 
Voice from benches opposite 
contributed to argument the 
monosyllable “ Hot 1 ” 

“ An Honourable Member 
says ‘ Hot,' ” remarked Winston 
with increasing winsomeness. 
“Doubtless it represents what 
is in his mind.” 

At eleven o'clock House filled 
up like Severn at coming of Bore. 
A throng peopled the Bar. Side 
galleries were filled. Glad con- 
sciousness shone on every face 
at certainty that, as the patron 



“ He m*g it ] ave been leading a mimiet 
instead of a forlorn hope.” 

(Mr. F. E. Smith.) 


’osses.” Amid growing excitement two 
divisions followed in swift succession. 
By the first F. E. Smith’s amendment 
rejecting the Bill was negatived by 
majority of six score. That seemed 
utmost th at m ight be expected. Dividing 
on the main question, “that the Bill 
be read third time,” Elibank went one 
better, bringing the majority up to 121. 

A storm of cheering rose from Minis- 
terial camp, whilst Mr. Turveydrop 
Swift MacNeill gave timely lesson in 
deportment by rising and, with hat 
held at proper angle in right hand, 
bowing ceremoniously to vanquished 
host above Gangway. 

Business done, — Parliament Bill 
triumphantly carried over last stage. 

Ttiesday , — In briefest Budget Speech 
of modern times Lloyd George ex- 
pounds financial Scheme for the year. 
Figures stupendous. Enough to take 
away a man’s breath, not to mention 
the money in his trouser pocket. Total 
income £181,716,000; total expenditure 
£181,284,000 ; result, as Mr. Micaioher 
said when doing an analogous sum, 
happiness. 

Item of additional expenditure,quarter 
of a million for payment of Members. 
1 Hereafter, if Chancellor’s scheme goes 
1 through, M.P.’s will be passing ricli 
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on £400 a year. But will it ? Certainly 
not if opposition, by no means confined 
to one side of House, be skilfully and 
resolutely led. Men who have closest 
at heart veneration • and affection for 
Mother of Parliaments see in this 
proposal inevitable degradation. The 
voluble Carpet Bagger, hitherto partly 
restrained in search* of a .seat by 
knowledge that ^ if he succeeds he 
must needs meet lodging and other 
domestic expenses outothisown pocket, 
will find dijffiiculties vanish at magic 
touch of State payment. He and his 
kind will shoulder off the premises the 
class of men, by no means universally 
rich, who, honoured and bestowing 
honour, have raised House of Commons 
to ifcs present stainless pinnacle. | 

Of course, if Pbemiek makes proposal 
a question of confidence, a majority will 
be forthcoming, however reluctantly, to 
support it. But it is essentially a case 
in which private judgment of Members 
should be untrammelled by considera- 
tions of Party fealty*. Prince Arthur, 
as leading Composite. Opposition, should 
insist on Government Whips taking no 
official part in the decisive division. 

Btismess done. — Budget brought in. 

Hou&e of Lords, Wednesday. — Third 
night of debate, even more dolorous 
than greater part of that in Commons 
on Parliament Bill, on what Marquis of 
Lansdowne calls the House of Lords’ 
Reconstitution Bill. Looking down 
from Strangers’ Gallery, catching here 
and there a sentence from dispirited 
speeches forlornly uttered, the visitor 
might ’well suppose the House had 
come to bury Caesar not to reconsti- 
tute him. 

Everyone, not least clearly the author 
of the Bill, knows it is a not altogether 
harmless delusion. On its forehead was 
written at birth the fatal -words Too 
late.” Had it been introduced a couple 
of years ago, it might have served as 
basis of settlement between two political 
parties of long vexed question. In 
1909 the Peers preferred to devote 
their available time to throwing out 
the Budget. That accomplished, what 
followed was as inevitable as it is 
irrevocable^ 

Lansdowne’s crown of sorrow is that, 
having devoted long labour, skilfully 
overcome much opposition privily de- 
monstrated, his endeavour to save the 
situation does not call forth anything 
like enthusiasm on his g^'ki side. On 
the contrary there have been forth- 
coming during progress of debate rarely 
precedeuted signs of revolt against 
authcrity of Unionist Leader. Regarded 
as a national custom practised by others 
something may he said in favour of the 
custom of hara-kiri. But wh|Dn the 
sword is placed in your hand and it 


is your own carcass that is to be cut 
up the point of view is changed. 

Business done. — ^Reconstitution Bill 
talked round and about. 

House of Commons, Thursday. — 
Morrell raised a nice and difficult 
question. Arose upon appointment of 
additional commissioners under Small 
Holdings Act and particulars of the 
Areas allotted them. 

“ Will each commissioner,” he asked, 
**be obliged to reside in his area ? ” 
Eamiliar fact that in well- ordered 
domestic establishments, the area (per- 
taining to the kitchen) is the domain 
of the Cook, open to occasional visits 
from the perambulatory policeman. 



Does Mr. Mo 'rell **iie=;ide 
IN HIS OWN area"?! 

Coolc. “Lawks, Mati'di ! I If ’ere ain’t 
tlxe master a-Lin an’ settled ’isself down in the 
airey ! ! I" 

To have an additional commissioner in 
permanent residence 'there would lead 
to unpleasantness on both sides. 

Business done — Report stage of 
Army and Navy Votes. 


MUSIC. 

{Inihemannerof^^ The Morning Post.'') 

Lohengrin at Covent Garden. 

Wagner’s Lohengrin was pei'formed 
last night — needless to say not for the 
first time ; but it is only just to remark 
that in this case familiarity with the 
work was not allowed to engender any 
negligence in the representation, and 
at every turn indications were not 
lacking of cjonscientious 'preparation. 


Special interest attached to the per- 
formance in that on this occasion 
M. Paprika, the eminent Bulgarian bari- 
tone, made his London d^but In the rdle 
of Telramund. As the unfortunate 
Brabantian nobleman M. Paprika 
created on the whole a highly favour- 
able impression, and he undoubtedly 
enhanced the' efficacy of his interpre- 
tation by his judicious sartorial equip- 
ment, which evinced a regard for detail 
not always observable in lyric artists, 
Thus the sinister attributes of the part 
were cleverly indicated by the choice of 
a steeple-crowed beaver hat, a purple 
toga and a Roman sword, the whole 
being set off by a pair of weirdly sug- 
gestive ^ red sandals. M. Paprika's 
voice is of sonorous quality and his 
enunciation is oommendably articulate. 
Altogether this estimable artist must 
be reckoned a decided acquisition to 
the company. The Elsa of Madame 
Joska Pipitoff is too well known to 
demand a meticulous survey of its 
many excellences, vocal and histri- 
onic. Suffice it to observe that she 
acquitted herself in a manner which 
fully justified the plaudits bestowed on 
her efforts by the influential audience 
who witnessed her meritorious rendi- 
tion. The same remarks, when the 
appropriate modifications involved in 
the discrepancy between the Tdles have 
been made,- can be fittingly applied to 
the Lohengrin of the cast, M. Ingo 
Brobiloff, the capable Li'jhuanian 
tenor, whose engagement by the opera 
syndicate has been signally vindicated; 
on so many occasions by his industrious 
co-operation. The part oE the King 
was safe in the vocal cords of Signor 
Annibale Tarabuso, and an efficient 
Herald was forthcoming in Mr. Mario 
Carkeek, a Californian singer of ap- 
proved talent and urbane deportment. 
Commendation is also due to the oper- 
atic taxidermist responsible for the 
appearance of the swan, whose gestures' 
were permeated with an instinct for 
refined gentility. - The performance 
was conducted by Signor Bartolommeo 
Bolcione, whose artistic ideals and, 
temperament were manifested at every 
point in the choice of tone values, the 
manipulation of his' baton, and the 
vitality which he contrived to impart 
to the conceptions of the meritorious 
and distinguished composer with the’ 
execution of -whose elegant score he' 
was entrusted. 


“ In the Hou'ic cf Lords this evening Mr. > 
Asquith said he v-as satisfied that in the. 
interests of this country it was ' d s rable we 
should have a properly constituted Second 
Ohamler .” — Mmicheitter JSvhiing K’ews. 

A coward would have been satisfied to 
say it in the House of Commons. 



TO THE FOOD OF THE GODS. 


Not when I listen to the lively prattle 

Of her, my charming neighbour on the right, 
Wond’ring meanwhile if this response or that ’ll 
Bore her the less (I am not very bright, 

Not when I feed ; 

One thing well done best fits the island breed) ; 

. Nor yet when with a face that ’s far too fervent 
I do say something, talking through my hat 
(No, not my hat ; I left this with a servant, 

But talking hopeless piffle, call it that), 

' Not then, not thus. 

Come to my plate, thou rare asparagus I 

Nor later, when I woo the lovely creature 
Sitting upon my left, a larger care — 

How shall I tackle her ? What current feature 
Of art, of politics, shall melt this fair 
Statue in pink ? 

One hurried almond first, one hasty drink, 

Then to the charge (we might try state insurance) — 
But not, as I ’ve observed, at times like these, 
When I am bound so fast in siren-durance, 

Most fair of herbs, most beautiful of trees 
That garden ground 

Gives to the dinner-board, be handed round ! 


But rather, when the waves of witticism, 

The floods of repartee, have left me lone. 

Enisled amid the surges, when the lissome 
Eair that I lugged to table, having shown 
Signs of fatigue, 

Has turned to form elsewhere some faint intrigue, 

And she, the still more fair, but slightly serious, 

The unessayed as yet, has not been loosed 
Erom adoration by a swain imperious — 

’Twixt Scylla and Charybdis as I roost — 

Then, in that calm, 

Come to my aching lips, thou buttered balm. 

Then I can do thee justice, thou immortal 
And juicy seedling ; I can lightly run 
Thy hanging heads into the proper portal. 

Holing them almost every time in one. 

Therefore I say. 

Be served while no young women glance my way. 

Evoe. 


‘•Yonder (11—9) (Mr. Brassey np) fell when beaten 20 Igths at 
Aldershot by Yonder (9 — 11) (2 ran ).” — Evening Times, 

It is only on the rare occasions when the whole field con* 
sists of Yonders that the plunger is absolutely safe. 
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PASTURES NEW. 

There are times when I tire of 
adding up figures, or weighing out tea, 
or whatever you like to suppose my 
present occupation to be; and then 1 
dream dreams, in which I imagine 
myself translated to a higher and m^Te 
congenial sphere of activity. Now I 
am a popular Actor-Manager, now a 
Prime Minister, and in even more 
reckless moments editor of The 
Observer, But sooner or later, having 
finished dreaming, I turn to solid 
reality, and glance through the 
“ Situations Vacant ” column of my 
daily paper to discover what I actually 
-might be if I wasn’t what I am. 

I thought I had “found myself” 
(as the biographers say) the other 
morning when the following advertise- 
1 ment caught my eye : — 
i “ Electric Jib Crane Driver wanted. 

^ Must be experienced and willing to 
( make himself generally useful. Apply 
^ Box 2,357, General Post Office.” 

1 The possibilities inherent in such a 
■ situation so fired my imagination that 
i I determined to lose no time in apply- 
5 ing for it, and sat down at once to 
t write the necessary letter. The be- 
ginning caused me the most trouble. 

‘ How, I wondered, did one address a 
Box? “Dear Box,” or “Dear Box 

1 2,357,” sounded a little familiar; 

' “ Dear Sir or Madam as the Box may 
- hold ” seemed too impersonal ; and the 
i task of writing more than two linjes in 
the third person is one from which I 
have always shrunk. In the end I de- 
' cided to risk the assumption that the 
occupant of the Box was a man, and 
wrote as follows : — 

“Dear Sir, — Seeing that you re- 
quire an experienced chauffeur for your 
' electric jib crane, I beg to offer my 
* services. I am thoroughly acclimatised 

1 to electric jib cranes of almost every 
j make — ^Daimler, Eemington, Heidsieck, 

' and so on. Eor the past year I have 

1 been driving Mr. Asquith about in a 

1 single-house-power Viteau, without a 
; brake, but fitted with a patent anti- 
j suffragetter. The latter, however, was 
recently put out of action by a bomb, 
j and since then I have resigned the 
post. I should be quite willing to 
make myself generally useful about the 
house and grounds, and could take a 
hand at Bridge in cases of emergency. 
Salary is not so much an object with 
me as a comfortable, Christian home. 
— ^Yours, etc.” 

I waited several days for a reply, 
but strangely enough none was forth- 
coming. Little rebuffs like that, how- 
ever, were not going to deter me, so I 
tried in another direction. This time 
nothing on the list caught my fancy 

till 1 came to the V’s, when I lighted 
upon this : — - . ^ 

“ Varnish - Maker. Man used to 
gum-running. State wages, with full 
particulars, to the Stikkey Business 
Development Co., High Street, Ber- 
mondsey.” 

To which I replied : — 

‘Dear Sirs — ^Varnish has always 
exercised a great fascination over me, 
and, although I have no first-hand 
acquaintance with its manufacture, I 
have often stood for hours watching 
the decoration of a shop-front with 
the substance in whose development 
your firm has played so conspicuous a 
part. When they come to putting in 
the wriggly lines, nothing could ever 
induce me to move on. As for the 
special qualifications you demand in 
your advertisement, 1 may mention 
that I did a good deal of gum-running 
in the South African War, which, as 
you may remember, was brought to a 
successful conclusion. I am a constant 
speaker at our local Debating Society, 
can play easy accompaniments, and 
should require a commencing salary of 
£500 (five hundred pounds) *a year. — 
Yours, etc.” 

When nothing came of this either, 

I left the “ Situations Vacant ” column 
pretty severely alone for some consider- 
able time. The other day, however, I 
happened to look through it again, and 
my apathy completely vanished when 
I found the following: — 

“ Smart Young Gentleman wanted, 
to leatn duties as assistant, manager 
for theatrical business. Wear evening 
dress. Premium required. Apply 
Hy. Knutt, 763a, Charing Cross 
Load.” 

It was, I need hardly say, the 
evening dress that did it. Who could 
resist such an inducement? Not I, 
for one. With almost feverish haste 
I wrote to Mr. Knutt, adapting the 
tone of my letter to the character of 
the profession I had always longed to 
enter. 

“ My dear Hy.,” I said, — “ I was no 
end bucked at seeing your little advert, 
in to-day’s rag. It’s the very thing 
I ’ye be3n looking for. I ’m just 
dying to be an assistant theatrical 
manager, and help the governor stroll 
round the house every evening and 
chat with the pretty programme-girls 
and swear at the plain ones. And 
evening dress, toot Do you think I 
might wear a white waistcoat ? If so, 
I wouldn’t mind paying a little bit 
extra in premium, go long, Hy., old 
pal. Write soon. How are Thos., 
Ghas., and Jno. ? — ^Ever yours, etc.” 

This morning I got Hy.’s reply. 

“What do you say,” he inquired, 
“ to a little bit of dinner at the Eococo 

to-morrow evening ? ^Ye could then 
fix up things over a bottle of the best. 

I may tell you that I p*cked your 
application out of several hundred I 
have received for the post, for which 
you seem to have exactly the right 
qualities. Wire me what time to 
meet you, and if you bring your 
cheque-book the business can all be 
finished with on the spot. — Yours, 
Hy. Knutt.” 

But I’m not wiring him. I can’t 
stand the food at the Eococo. 

AN APPALLING CONTINGENCY. 

[Suggested by the the5ry rcooutly put for- 
\^ard that, in the modern drama, other motives 
are tending to displace the liithcrto supreme 
“love interest,’' and that in the play of the 
future the ap] eal to the amorous emotioLS will 
be less and less in evidence.] 

We English are a sober race, 

And yet, beneath our colder 
fashions, 

I’ve always held that one could 
trace 

The stirrings of volcanic passions, 
Eor which our Drama, though 
derided, 

A sen'imental safety-valve provided; 

That, though a prudent mother-wit 
Euled drably o’er our actual 
doings, 

When settled in the stalls or pit 

We gave ourselves to loves and 
wooings, 

To plighted troths and secret 
meetings, 

Elopements, vows, and amorous en- 
treatings ; 

And thereby managed to assuage 

Our wilder moods and reckless 
feelings, 

Which otherwise might start to 
rage ^ 

In all Life’s ordinary dealings ; 

To give the theory brief expression : 
Love on the stage, but in our lives 
Discretion. 

Hence with your loveless plays one 
sees 

Arrive a dark and horrid doubtlet: 
What of our hidden passions, please. 
When you’ve removed their an- 
cient outlet? 

Is every Briton, wise or stupid, 

To wander blindly in the toils of Cupid? 

Heaven forbid ! No, give us still 

The themes and plots of orthodoxy, 
And let us take our modest fill 

Of passion, as it were, by proxy ; 
The play ’s the place for Cupid’s 
antics, 

Else in our lives wo all become 

Eom antics 1 
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FLIGHTS OF IMAGINATION. 

The following political competitions 
have been arranged in consequence of 
tlie successful aeroplane flights of Mr. 
Balfoue and Mr. McKenna : — 

1. Public Ascents op Ballons 
d’Essai, to ascertain the current of 
general op'nion. Liberation of canards. 

2. Windbag CoiiPETiT.ONS (unre- 
stricted as to lime or volume). — Contest 
between speeches lig^hter than air and 
heavier than air. Flights of oratory. 

3. Soaping Competitions for young 
M.P.’s. 

4. General Attempt to Fly to 
Westminster. * Prize, £400 a year. — 
Successful candidates will be expected 
to steer subsequently in any direction 
indicated by the Party Whips. 

5. Altitude - Contest. — Elevation 
of 500 Liberals to the Hbuse of Lords. 

6. Immigration Contest (for Aliens 
only). — Candidates to attempt to fly 
over London and drop explosives at 
various vital centres. No restrictions. 
(Gentlemen desiring assistance will 
obtain fullest information from the 
Home Office.) 

7. Ladies’ Contest. — An aeroplane 
of the Suffragette (Pankhurst-Des- 
pard) type will manoeuvre in the air 
oyer Eadical meetings and drop hand- 
bills and other missiles.- In conjunction 
with the Police Air-ship Sports. (The 
public are warned that this event is 
dangerous.) 

8. Non-Stop Event. — An attempt 
will be made by a body of Conservative 
Members to sen•d^up the Chancellor 
OF the Exchequer permanently in a 
balloon. 

9. Back-to-the-Land Competition 
(for Beginners). — This explains itself. 


anothee libel. 

“ I shall have to sell the pup,” said 
James. 

“Funks, does.he?” I asked. 

“Not he,” he said^ indignantly. 

“ He ’d face a polar bear if I asked 
him to.” 

A horrible susp’cion seized me. 

“You’ve been trying,” I asked, “to 
teach him to beg, and he ’s refused to 
sacrifice his self-respect ? ” 

“ Of course not. You know I don’t 
believe in indiscriminate charity.” 

“ Well, then, what ’s the trouble? ” 

“ He has libelled me.” 

“ What ! doss he write ficton, too ? ” 

I exclaimed. “ The young dog ! ” 

“ There are more ways of libelling a ' 
man,” said James, “than painting him 
as the villain of a storyette ; ” to which 
I agreed, for, since the discovery of a 
false rhyme in my poem “ To Araminta,” 
I had lived in hourly expectation of an ) 



“MoTHIR I KNOW WHAT ELEPHANTS* TUSKS ARE MADE OF.” 

“What, dear?” 

“W'hy, Pi per knives.” 


action from some lady of that name for 
implying that she mixed with poets of 
defective culture. I 

“The other day,” James went on, 
“ I lost him. I searched for him, and 
found him searching far me outside the 
Criterion Bar, which, as you know, is 
situated in one of our busiest thorough- 
fares.” 

‘ Wonderful instinct dogs have,” I 
suggested. “He knew it was useless 
gDing in as he was under fourteen.” 

“I call it a nasty underhand way 


of getting revenge for being lost,” 
grumbled • James. “ Everybody who 
saw him concluded I was drinking 
at ten o’clock in the morning, when, 
as a matter of fact, I was in the post- 
office.” 

“ It is often called buying a stamp,’* 
I admitted. 

“ Anyhow, my character ’s gone, and 
the pup will have to go too, I shall, 
of course, take no legal action.” 

I And so I got it cheap; and a very 
[ good pup, too. 
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MR. PUNCH’S SUPPLEMENT. 

VI. — Steamships. 

To the vast influx of visitors to the 
Coronation from other countries and 
the circumstance that few of them fly 
or swim, but instead use steamships, 
must be attributed the fascinatingly 
veracious article which follows.. The 
reason that no errors are to be dis- 
cerned in it is due to the fact that 
the proofs have been rigorously read 
by well-known experts. Thus, Mr. 
Montagu Holbein and Sir Arthur 
Wing Pinero have revised the section 
which deals with the Cross and Mid- 
Channel services. If any reference to 
rackets is found here it will have been 
first scrutinised by Williams, while 
the long dissertation on Lloyd’s rates 
for insuring the Heraldic Jail on a 
sea passage is the work of Sir Alfred 
S cDTT Gatty, Garter King-at-Arms, 
but may, of course, be cut out by the 
editor at the last moment. The 
historical section has been supervised 
by Sir Kyloe Watts (the descendant 

1 of Sir Isaac Watts, the inventor of 

1 the steam-kettle), Mr. John Masefield, 

1 Miss Beatrice Harraden and other 
authorities on shipping. 

History. 

\ The first steamship was built on 
the Thames. Hence the phrase Old 
! as the Hills.” She was of only 
* 200 tons burthen and was christened 

1 Dread-most-thmgs-but-particularly4he’ 

] opeii-sea. This name was given to 
’ her by the Venerable Bede, who 

1 broke over her bows a bottle of 
vintage metheglin in the presence of the 
very flower of art, literature and 
politics. From this simple vessel grew 
the gigantic fleet that now ploughs the 
waves in every direction and harrows 
the stomachs of all poor sailors on 
board. 

The largest Atlantic liner that exists 
is the Dollarmania, recently launched 
by the celebrated American firm of 
Cramp, of Philadelphia. The Dollar- 
mania is exactly half-a-mile long. She 
has six funnels, a permanent theatrical 
company, a morning and evening paper, 
a polo ground, and a golf course. Her 
chef receives £4,000 a year. 

Purpose and Use. 

Steamships go all over the world, 
except to the coast of Bohemia, There 
was a line thither in Shakspe are’s time, 
but it has since been discontinued. 
There are even steamships on the Swiss’ 
and Italian lakes, greatly to the per- 
Ijlexity of tourists, who cannot think 
how they got there. 

The only way to get to certain 
places is by steamship— the West 

Indies, for example. The West Indies, 
whose motto (an adaptation of an old 
Spanish phrase) is Hava banana, are 
famous for fruit, a Socialistic govern- 
ment, and periodical visits from Mr. 
xxxxxxx xxxx (the author 
of Fanny's First Play), and teams of 
jocular but nob quite first-class 
cricketers. Steamships that succeed 
in avoiding a collision with the 
Bermudas take one to the West 
Indies in about ten days. Other places 
which one may visit in steamships are 
Calais, Eyde and Margate. Few trips 
are more popular than that to Calais, a 
famous French seaport once celebrated 
for duels, and now for a sprightly French 
dance named after it — Jhe Pas de 
Calais. Eyde has been wittily called the 
Calais of the Isle of Wight, a piece of 
land entirely surrounded by water, 
lying to the south of England and de- 
pendent upon steamships not only for 
the visitors, by whom it subsists, but for 
many of the necessities of life, which 
it' offers for sale at an enormous profit. 
Margate differs from Calais and Eyde 
in that it may also be reached from 
London by land ; but only the intrepid 
make the journey. 

Steamships carry not only their pre- 
cious freight of human and American 
souls, but also merchandise and things 
to eat. For example, without steamships 
we should get no eggs from Denmark, 
or, at any rate, they would not be 
worth getting when w^e got them. 
Nor should we be able to correspond 
freely with our distant relations and 
send remittances to Queensland and 
British Columbia. 

It is steamships that bring us 
currants from Greece, and slippers from 
Morocco, and sprouts from Brussels, 
and tenors from Italy, and creepers 
from Virginia, and crosses from Malta, 1 
and blinds from Venice. 

Mal-de-Mee. 

Few persons can travel by steamship 
without suffering from the horrid com- 
plaint to which the above delicate 
French name has been given. It was 
first discovered by the famous Cartha- 
ginian navigator, Hanno, who in his 
Periplus has a most moving chapter on 
the subject, headed Sic Transit. See 
also the refined article, “ Storm-pan,” by 
Professor Onotis P. Flagler, in the 
new edition of thsEiicyclopcedia Britan- 
nica. 

Crew, 

No steamship is complete without 
an engineer and stoker. Captains are 
carried on Atlantic liners to be pleasant 
to important passengers. In addition, 
every ocean greyhound (as they are 
facetiously called) has on board a 
marconigraph - operator in case the 

Wall Street magnates should feel 
bored, or captains should wish to 
communicate wdth the daily papers. 
The voyage from England to America 
is performed by the Dollarmania in 
three days, all of which are spent 
either in entertainments in the saloons 
or in wagering on the day’s run. 

Unwritten Law^s. 
Albatross-shooting, especially with 
cross-bows, is discountenanced. 

When any steady run of bad luck is 
encountered it is wise to look about 
for the most likely Jonah-man and 
throw him overboard. 

Ships that pass in the night need 
not exchange bows. 

Theatrical passengers address all 
stokers as ‘‘ Bram.” 

Donkey-engines have horse-power 
allowed them by courtesy. 

AWA FEAE GOWEIE. 
(Lotvland Love-Song). 

She wis never that young, she wis 
never just that bonny, 

An’ it *s nae the bawbees, for she 's no 
had ony 

This seventeen year. 

Yet it ’s oh but I ’m sweir 

Tae pairt frae ma jo Annie Powrie ; 

She ’s fair past wmrk, — ^though she ’s 
but fufty-three. 

All’ theyVe taen her till the 
infirmarie. 

An’ wha’s tae rax me ma dish 
o’ tea. 

When she ’s awa’ frae Gowrie ? 

I ’ve pawned her puckle gear, an’ I ’ve 
drinkt her bit beddin’, 

An’ the auld black goun that she wore 
tae wir weddin’, 

An’ her sbuffit chair, 

Still it ’s eh but I ’m sair 

Tae twine frae ma jo Annie Powrie ; 

The doctor says that she ’s gey far 
through. 

But wha ’s tae dig the croft i’ the 
noo, 

An’ w^ha ’s tae bed me the nichts 

I ’m fou, 

When she ’s awa’ frao Gowrie ? 

She 'svas wattit tae the bane at the 
tattie-sawin’ 

1 1' the spring o’ the year when the win’ 
wis Liawin’ 

O’ a cauld-rife airt. 

An' it ’s wae is ma hairt 

Tae twine frae ma jo Annie Powrie ; 
They ’re tollin’ aye that she ’s like 
tae dee, 

Nae an unco’ thing as ye '11 agree. 
But wha 's tae fend for the pig an’ 
me, 

Gin she ’s awa frae Gowrie ? 




Fancy Picture of the International Committee which decides the Fashions for next season. 


TEUE LOVE. 

I SING of bed, for topics fail, 

And sing I inust and will. 

The broken heart is getting sfcale, 

The moon is staler still. 

The kiss is clearly oversung, 

The thread of love is bared. 

And nothing beats a pair of sheets 
(Providing they are aired). 

When I was young and full of sense 
I tried to climb a tree, 

But, owing to incompetence, 

I fell and broke a knee. 

ITay in bed for weeks and weeks ; 

The thing became a craze. 

Unhappy me, that I might be 
Back in those good old days ! 

There are who wag untiring jaws 
And hardly ever cease 

To clamour hotly in the cause 
Of Universal Peace. 

These blame the darned inventiveness 
Of Maxim and of Keupp ; 

They should taboo the villain who 
Invented getting up. 

I know a man who loves a face. 

But yet his love is such 

That he can leave it for a space 
Nor miss it overmuch. 


To leave my bed at any time 
I am extremely loath ; 

And that is clear to all who hear 
My matutinal oath. 

And if at times I should suggest 
That we might well arrange 
To give our love a little rest, 

And give ourselves a change : 

Where wives would make domestic 
scenes, 

Fiancees sulk or pout, 

It does not cry or even try 
To follow^ me about. 

The tepid lover asks a lot 
But takes what he can get. 

Such I, most certainly, am not, 

And yet,'' say you, and yet 
Those charms which you would 
emphasise 

You carelessly forego ; 

The night is sped; you’re not in bed! ” 
I answer, “ See below." 

We poets labour overtime 
That so our pots may boil. 

As bait to catch the elusive rhyme 
We use' the midnight oil. 

We cannot alw’ays practise what 
In theory we discuss ; 

But anyhow I 'll do it now, 

And clinch the matter thus : — 


They say that Daisy is a dear, 

1 That Mabel is a treat ; 

They rhapsodize of Elsie's ear, 

They rave^of Phyllis' feet ; 

They say that Eose's cheeks are pink, 

That Sally’s eyes are brown. , , . 

For all I know that may be so ; 

Give me my eiderdown. 

The procession of medrcal’^situdents 
which got into trouble on the occasion 
of their protest against Dr. Macaxjra, 
was headed by men carrying a cofiSn. 
This does not strike us as a particularly 
happy symbol of their profession. 

Extract from The Liverpool Evening 
Echo on the subject of the Nottingham 
petition : — ** The judges issued warrants 
for the apprehension of two men, 
George Shaw and public-houses." If 
our contemporary has not given the 
second man a name, it has certainly 
given him a “ local habitation.” 

“The engine will be painted in special colours, 
and the boiler will be furnished with brass 
bands .’* — Locomotive Magazine, 

The way boilers are pampered now- | 
a-days is disgusting. Time w^as when 
they had to be contented wuth a simple 
whistle. 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(By Mr, Bunch's Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

It is gool to find that the author of The Professional 
Aunt has written another book at least equally delightful. 
She calls it People of Poplum (Constable). As to what 
it is about, that is a different matter ; for the greater part, 
nothing wliatever happens to anybody of whom it treats ; 
but it is -impossible to be annoyed with Mrs. Geoege 
Wemyss over this, or to attempt to huiTy things by skipping, 
because on almost every page you are given some quite 
delightful bit of observation or 
qus^int, unexpected humour, 
which alone 'would be worth 
the^ whole plot of half the 
novels in any publisher’s list. 

There Avas once a village called 
Popham, and some nice friendly 
human people lived in'it: This 
is the matter mf the book; and 
of course you 'will say Cranford 
at once ; to which T reply that 
Mrs. Wemyss has. no i cause to 
be frightened even at this com- 
parison. There is, in. short, a 
quality about her work which 
can only be expressed by one 
rather over-used word — charm. 

One feels that she could write 
about a railway goods -station 
’ — the mast uninteresting thing 
jl can think of for the moment 
— and make you feel . that it 
was one of the compensations 
of life. When you have -read 
the book and chuckled time 
af^^r time over its tender and 
wholly inconsequential humour 
(Mrs. Wemyss writes? exactly 
like a very nice woman talking), 
you will see that alT I have 
said about its attractiveness is 
thoroughly deserved. 

Doubting, as I do, whether 
fifty per cent, of women care 
much about a man’s looks, I 
find it a little difficult to believe 
in the tragic situation of Mr. E. 

Temple Thueston’s hero in 

The Garden of Besurrection ^ 

(Chapman and Hall). Possessing fifteen hundred a 
year and a beautiful, if slightly mawkish, disposition,' 
he ought; for all his ugliness, to have found a few 
ladies not wholly indifferent to him before the book 
opened. I am afraid it was the fact that pretty 'women 
did not notice him in the street which really got upon his 
nerves. But barring this criticism I am extremely grateful 
to the writer of a very pleasant story. Headers of his former 
books will not be surprised to find plenty of humorous and 
subtle observations in this one, and Belwattle, the wife of the 
^unlovely gentlemen’s friend, Moxa his man, and, above all, 
Dandy his dog, are delightfully sketched characters. But 
why, oh why must we have tliis superfluity of sentiment 
over flowers ? I dare not conjecture what a primrose by 
the river’s brim would have meant to most of .the people 
in this book, and I am sure they would have burst into tears 
at the sight of an ^auricula. Even a “plain blunt man,” I 
think, should set some limit to his raptures on being intro- 



NERVE-TRYING. 

Gladys [to (leToplani)fg J'ri.jut), “I uo love to SEE TiiE 
OTILLS FLYING ABOUT ! ” 

AQTof aning Frierid. “On, come away, do! I can’t stand 

WATCHING THEM ! ThEY OUCHIN’T TO BE OUT IN THIS 
•WIND ! ” 


duced to an herbaceous border, or (unless he is in for a 
competition) at the contemplation of a sweet pea. The 
hero’s favourite apolliegm apparently (since he. quotes it 
twice) is the line from The Blue Bird, “ There are no 
Dead,” a thought which appears* to-me neither new enough 
nor true enough to get very excited about. 

If the unsophisticated schoolgirl still exists, to her, no 
doubt. Winding Paths (Hurst and Blackett) wilh make 
its instant appc al. And s ) much success is by no means 
to be grudged Miss Gertrude Page, for, though the loves 

of her heroines are not wholly 
innocent, her style is sound, her 
grammar irreproachable, her 
moral good and her heart 
obviously in the right place. 
Moreover her humour is, in 
its quieter moments, attractive 
and her presentation of character 
illuminating. But amongst men 
of the world the book will, I am 
afraid, 

Draw tl’.e tc r from many an eye, 
But not tlu t -ar of i-ynip itliy. 

Its reasoning upon the bigger 
issues of the day’ is a little too 
near the fatuous, and its people 
are overbusy in si’fling sobs, 
wincing and burying their heads 
in their hands. Particularly 
there is Mr, Ahjmer Hemoi, 
a magnificently proportioned 
Adonis in appearance and a 
barrister by profession. Having 
been called for some two .years 
and being still well under thirty 
he has yet leapt to the foremost 
rank among juniors, and that 
by his personal beauty and 
“quiet dignity” alone, without 
having to worry, ajiparently, 
over the stuffy intricacies of the 
law. It is impossible to read‘ 
with proper solemnity the 
account of’ this remarkable 
young gentleman pleading, in 
the last chapter, “with a noble, 
resolute face, in the oppressive 
hush of that crowded haT,” 
pleading; “ while everything 
in heaven and earth seemed' 
1o have stopped to listen,” and pleading, of course, with 
inevitable but miraculous success. ’ But the schoolgirl 
above mentioned, in lier ignorance of such “ halls,” may 
'well go to this one and be there blissfully and harmlessly 
entranced. 

Prom a letter in the South African War Cry : — 

hi’st hovering aro'und a pretty place called Queen towir-I iiave 1 ccii 
attracted to the square with Jive sides, designated the ‘ Hexagon.’ ” 

The neatest definition of a hexagon 'we have seen. 


From ^ a programme of addresses arranged by thi 
C.I.O.C.U.:— ' . 

Dr. T. Jay’s. ‘AVhcrc Satan’s Scat Is.* In the Hem*’ 
Marlin Hall.** - , 

This will come as a surprise to many. 
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punch; or the London charivari. 


Ai_i A n'lWA ni A ' ' * from a stab in the back ■when a lady . , 

CHARiVARIA. pins hat to the other side of the A GEAVE OVEESIGHT. 

** Wild Australia” is announced as seat." Meanwhile Londoners have to Dear Mr. Punch.— May I through 
one of the attractions of the Festival put up with old-fashioned and cum- the medium of your columns call the 
oE Empire ; but we understand that the brous coats of mail. attention of the gentleman who is 

wildness of Australia is a tame thing responsible for the Coronation Stands 

compared with the wildness of Canada “ What wonderful versatility ! ” in the Strand district of Westminsler 
over the temporary banning of the remarked an old lady who, after to a grave oversight in their con- 
Battle of Chateauguay as her con- inspecting the Queen Victoria Me- struction? He stated, some time ago, 
tribution to the Empre Pageant. morial, read the announcement on an that these stands are constructed 

Exhibition placard: ‘‘great display to support “four times' the weight 
It has frequently been suggested op fireworks by brock.” of the people they are to accommodate 

that too much legislation in favour in order to withstand the strain 

of the Labouring Classes will prove There is a persistent rumour afoot when the spectators all sway to one 
demoralising to them. We have not to the effect that, when the Germans side to see some object of interest 
had to wait long for a concrete example take London, the premises of the Poyal (such as the procession — always an 
of this. ^^3-^ is willing to exchange Automobile Club, and not Buckingham object of interest on these occasions). 

— — This may have an- 

it. TheManxLabour • s^ered well enough 

Party has ^ com- processions, 

plamed that it is at I' f I but in view of 

a disadvantage U I ^ the change in the 

j. ' fined to schoolboys 

of hiffhwav rohhprv^ [Exlract f/om a Physical Gidtare JSxjpcrt's Circular Is you think I claim too 

Th Hh f n much for my sysjem and wish for further proofs, favour mb with a call,. ®3.gerly assimilated 

WHEN YOU CAN SEE THE MAN WITH WHOM YOU ARE DEALING, AND I ASSURE YOU ‘three “ timCS Sb day 

that the police found that you will then be convinced.’'] least by the di- 

the men who were Pxpert “Are you convinced?” gestive organs of 

charged with the JSnqmrer. “Absolutely.” the British race. To 

offence drinking in ^ construct these 

a public- house. “When the police Palace, will become the Imperial resi- stands, therefore, without taking into 

entered, they tided to get rid of the dence. account the increased avoirdupois of 

coppers by passing them over the bar, practically every spectator, is, I am 

but the barmaid would not accept “ Postcards are to be sold in future convinced, to court a national disaster, 
them.” This spread of slang to the at their face value.” Actresses whose and having taken seats for a large party 
columns of one of our oldest newspapers features appear on them take this to of nephews and nieces I speak from a 
is, we fear, a sign of the times. mean that our cards will cost us more, vitally interested point of view. 

. ^ Yours very truly, 

We are indebted for the following A condmercialman’s view of thepay- “ Alarmed Aunt.’* 

Charivarium to a gentleman who ap- ment of Members : “Now, Mr. Balfour — 

peared. the other day at the Wood —he’s wonderful value for £400; hut “Htotbessummeeed.-Old public school 
Green Police Court. “ May I,” he some of the others . . . man will take few Hunters, Summer, on Farm 

cried impre£sively, “ never be placed in with own, and condition for Season.” — Horse 

this dock again if I’m not telling the A fact — but none the worse for that, Hound, 

truth 1” we hope. “Oh, Mum,” said cook, Wearesoi^. We hoped he was going 

^ ^ “I ve received a present of a pair of quite a lot. 

The proprietors of the Dublin Theatre gloves, and I don’t know who they * re — 

Eoyal, we are told, have added im- from.” “ Perhaps they ’re from an un- “Eq[nal credit is due to Braddell, who in 

mensely to the comfort of their patrons known admirer,” suggested the mistress, i^^ft ® 

by covering the backs of the seats with “ Ah, as likely as not,” said cook, bright- Oxford Beview, 

thin metal, thus protecting playgoers ening up. “ I ’li write and ask him.” Braddell mustn’t overdo it. 








Jn 






Jill ,r :j 


Describing a case 

of highway robhprv fiom a Physical Gidture Exi 

lODDery, sysjem and wish for 

J.ne Uoserver tens us ^vhen you can see the man with ^ 
that the police found that you will then be convinced.”] 
the men who were Expert “Are you convinced?” 


“ Alarmed Aunt.” 

“Hunters summered. — Old public school 
MAN will take few Hunters, Summer, on Farm 
with own, and condition for Season .” — Horse 
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A HINT FROM ELSINORE. 

When Samlet found the King at prayer — 

A very soft and easy victim — 

He meant to kill him then and there, 

Taken behind and unaware, 

But checked the previous blade that would have 
pricked him. 

He could, I say, have “ done it pat,” 

B,ut, 'when he made a careful study 
Of what it was the King was at, 

He saw a better way than that, ‘ 

More practical and every bit as bloody. 

‘‘ If I should knock him npw,” he said, 

“ Kneeling, a self-acknowledged sinner, 

He ’d .never drop to hell like lead, 

But fly aloft to heaven instead 

1 11 do it later— some day after dinner. 

“ Selecting with a patient tact 
The psychologic situation, 

1 11 take him in some naughty act 
(Dicing;' for choice) and get him packed 

Without a chance direct to sheer damnation.’* 

> -'1 ' 

Not so our Hamlets treat to-day 
The Peer repentant and appealing ; 

Concerned at any cost to slay, 

They don’t consider how their prey 
May haply mount to glory through the ceiling. 

Could they but wait to deal the blow 
Till, in the pride of overpaid ease. 

He lets* his new repentance go 
And drives the partridge to and fro, 

They might despatch him, red with sin, to Hades. 

But now — with all his faults confessed. 

And saying on his bended knee, “ I 
Have sinned and lo, I clear my breast ! ” 

He’ll rise again, for ever blest, 

By favour of the People’s Voice {Vox Dei). 0. S. 


COCKTAIL COLLOQUIES; 

OB, 

English as She is Going to be Spoke at the 

COBONATION. 

[Referring to the thousands of Americans who are preparing to he in 
London for the Coronation an imaginative correspondent of the Hearst 
News Service observes that “ The argot of Broadway and Market Street 
will he heard in the land, from the di’awing-rooms of Mayfair to the 
purlieus of the Mile End Roid." Ko doubt ; and its effect upon a 
receptive London is here adumbrated.] 

I. — ^Kansas at Labge. 

Scene — A FasMonahh At Some. 

Lady Arabella Tinierne (to the Countess of Glastonbury, 
who has just arrived). Why, Mandy Glastonbury, if you 
ain’t a sight for sore eyes 1 Set you right down there and 
take your bonnet off. Twern’t only last night I was 
sayin’ to Lord Hanko, “ Hank, I says, it seems a coon's age 
since Mandy and Gus was around.” And Hank said he 
reckoned as you all had gotten so chesty since Gus got the 
title you was figurin’ to shake a couple of back numbers 
like us. 

: Gonntese of G. Ain’t that just like Hank and his joshing. 
;But, honest, it don’t seem like iVe been around in a month. 
‘You ’re looking fine. 

; Lady A. T. Fine as silk. How’s Gus ? I heard his* gout 
[was troubling him again. 


LONDON CHAEIVAEL 


G. of G. Quite a siege he had, along in April, but he’s 
around again now and punishin’ his three squares. But 
say, I ’ve got more gossip than you c’d shake a stick at. 
You remember that woman that was at the theatre with 
the Ogiivie- Jacksons, the night of the Cadwalladers’ box 
party ? 

Lady A. T. Looked like she ought to be doing a bathing 
suit stunt on the Orpheum Circuit. Supposed to be a 
Nihilist or something. 

G. of G. Big husky woman with a yellow wig. That ’s 
the one. Well, Sue Cadwallader says .... (Whispered 
interchange of gossip.) 

Lady A. T. Well, wouldn’t that freeze you to the 
tracks? The gall of the woman I But say, these paid 
musicians make such a noise you can’t hear yourself 
speak. You come right home with me now in the machine 
and we '11 have a heart-to-hcart talk. 

G. of G. Nothing doing; I got to get home. The hired 
girl fired herself this a.m., and Augustus Junior ’s been sick 
to his stummick all day from hoggin’ too many doughnuts 
his aunt give him, and his pa is clawin’ chunks outen the 
air because the calciminin’s started to peel off of the 
bathroom ceiling. It ’s fierce the way things go back 
on you. 

Lady A. T. You pore thing ! 

G. of G. Can you beat it ? Anything stirring at the 
“ Eebeccas ” to-morrow night ? 

Lady A. T. ** Votes for Women” night. Some spell- 
binder from Manchester ’s going to spiel. 

G. of G. Them gabfest artists make me tired. Some of 
’em ain’t got more sense than a sawdust rabbit. Only 
last week I was into Hale’s notion -store matching a 
piece of goods when up come that Wrottesley woman 
and says she’s been elected president of the Society for 
Preaching Political Equality to Domestic Servants or some 
such a thing, and will I be an honorary vice-president? 
“Not on your-tintype,” I says, “I’m plumb wore out now 
preaching clean carpets to my help, but I ain’t so ever- 
lastingly bughouse as to finish the job by sending her to 
huntin’ a vote.” That got her go at all right. Told me 
that women like me didn’t deserve to have rights, and 
went off clucking like a Rhode Island red with a new egg. 

Lady A. T. Ain’t that the limit? Gus says a woman 
must sure be locoed to go round tearing things loose that a 
way when she might be out showing herself a good time 
with her friends. Well, I must be moving. See you at 
the “ Auxiliary ” Monday, I suppose ? 

G. of G. Reckon you will if Augustus’s foot don’t go 
back on him and the plumbing holds up and the footman 
doesn’t get on a toot. S ’long. 

Lady A. T. S’long, Mandy. Algol. 


A Sporting Offer. 

From a circular : 

shall be glad to send you a selection for your approval, cr 
better still, if, you will call, we will guarantee to * boot you ’ with a 
s(reater degree of comfort and gladness than you have heretofore 
experienced. Why not come along to-day ? ” 


The following paragraph comes all the way from Devon- 
shire in time to be included in our very late news : — 
“Yesterday morning the German Emperor visited the Zoological 
Gardens, and lunched with Lord Haldane .’’ — Devon and Exeter G-azette. 

On second thoughts it is, perhaps, too offensive to re-print. 

“As a batsman, he is too painfully correct, and, as one who has 
been hailed as the best of the young school, we are sorry to say it.” 

. The Vars ty. 

Nothmg like modesty in a critic. 
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A GOOD WORKING NAME. 

Titbtmi “HBEE T'AEB, GENTS. A DEAB CBET EOE THE EEBOTION STIEBS— fto 
N«Hn ME AtT I'OOK at t™ 

[Suggested by the result of the East Nottingham Election Petition.] 















Why IsOT A DEVELOPMENT OF THE ‘‘RlGHU TO WoEK’’ AGITATION— FOH ArTISTS ? 


DIVANS FIEST BEEAK-DOWN. 


Heartrending Scene. 


[Our sympathies aie all with a certain dis- 
tiii^piished prima donna, who had a nervous 
collapse^the other day during her first public 
speech. We should feel just like that on our 
first appearance at Oovent Garden as the 
heroine of R.golctto or La BoMmeJ] 


On Friday last Madame Adelaide 
Brisbjiiii, the famous antipodean canta- 
trice, paid a visit to the Leadenhall 
Conservatoire of Music, where she has 
recently founded an annual prize of 
£4Gfor the best essay on “Interviewing 
i a Prima Donna.” , 

The visit, it should be added, hap- 
pily coincided with the anniversary of 
Madame Brisbani's birthday, and the 
Committee of the School signalised 
‘ ,the occasion by presenting the diva 
with a su.pprb . enamelled chronome':er, 
jewelled in ’24 holes, one for each 
year of Madame’s life. 

On her arrival at the main entrance 
the illustrious prima donna was pre- 


sented with a magnificent bouquet by 
Master Isidore Golofino, aged 10, the ; 
Cold Storage Scholar, jand one of the 
most talented flautists of his or any 
other age. The bouquet was composed 
of choice Borneo blooms, draped over 
an underdress of green brocade, the 
decolletage being relieved with traceries 
of pale coffee-coloured ninon. Madame 
Brisbani graciously acknowledged the 
gift . with one of her flashing smiles, 
and, taking the arm of the Director, Sir 
Canterbury Lamb, proceeded at once 
to the antiseptic auditorium, wheue, 
besides the 60 professors, all dressed in 
dainty white- nainsook with jarge bows 
of blue ribbon on their charmeiise pe- 
lisses, the 400 girl students were seated 
in lows wearing overdresses of moon- 
light blue satin, with crystal panels 
ornamented with pale pink pilaff. 

Madame Brisbani had a marvellous re- 
ception, all the professors tumultuously 
cheering and waving their pelisses, 
while the students, headed by Miss 
Claudia Clear, indulged in strepitbus 
outbursts . of Kentish fire. When 


silence was at last restored, Madame 
Brisbani ascended the rostrum and 
began her address. After a graceful 
tribute to Sir Canterbury Lamb and 
a pathetic reference to the fact that 
she would never see , twenty-four again, 
Madame Brisbani launched in medias 
res. “To sing divinely,” she observed, 
“ you must steep yourself in the most 
divine music. If you do not love music 
you must learn ^to love it by listening 
to the most lovely singers. Practice 
makes perfect, but imitation is the 
sincerest form of flattery, Above all, 
remember that Eome was not built in 
a day. Aim high and ever * hitch 


your waggon to a star ' — for choice an 


operatic star — and let your ambition 
be ever on the toj) speed. Steep your 
souls in the classics; fill your minds 
with , Herbert Spencer’s Faerie 
Qiteene, Dan Chatjcer^s Filgrim*s 
Progress, Browning’s Bordello, Wil- 
lett’s Songs hejfore Sunrise, and many' 

I other of the superb lyric ebullitions - 
in w^hich our lovely language is so 
rich.” 
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At this point there was an ominous 
break in the golden voice of the 
speaker, and suddenly, with a despair- 
ing moiie, she whispered in an in- 
describably pathetic aside to Sir 
Canterbury Lamb, “ I can’t go on with 
this; it’s really too thick.” En- 
couraged by the Director’s assurances 
she struggled on for a few more 
sentences, only to break down hope- 
lessly in an interesting passage, in 
which she recommended the would-be 
jprwia donna to make a point of 
reading aloud at least fifty. lines every 
morning from Plato’s 1 RepiMic or 
Aristotle’s Ethics, “I cannot go 
on,” she cried in poignant accents ; 
** I really cannot stick it out. I have 
never referred to Aristotle in public 
before and it makes me too nervous.” 

The consternation amongst the 
audience was most painful to witness, 
but after an agonising pause the 
tension was relieved by Madame 
Brisbani’s kindly consenting to sing 
the mad scene from Ambroise 
Thomas’s Hamlet, and the company 
shortly afterwards broke up in 
paroxysms of the sincerest adulation. 


PHANTASMS OE'THE LIVING. 

By the courtesy of the Editor of The 
Dictator we are enabled to place before 
our readers a selection from the letters 
on this enthralling subject which will 
appear in the next issue of our valued 
contemporary. 

A Feline Apparition. 

Sir, — ^When I was an undergraduate 
at Balliol in the late sixties, I had a 
favourite cat, a Peruvian tortoiseshell, 
which suffered from ophthalmia, and 
which I had fitted with spectacles. It 
could see perfectly well at night, but 
in the day required artificial aid — as 
JowETT wittily said, redeunt s^ectacnla 
mane. One summer term, returning 
to my rooms late at night after a some- 
what proiracted bump supper, I was 
amazed to see my cat hovering in mid- 
air. I called to it by name, but it paid 
no attention and suddenly vanished. 
When my scout came in the morning 
I at once asked after the cat, and 
he informed me that the cat had 
followed him home the evening before 
and spent the night in his house. 
JowETT was immensely interested in 
the incident and intended to introduce 
it into the notes to his translation of 
Plato, but for some reason or other 
failed to carry out his intention. The 
cat, I may mention, lived for several 
years afterwards, and in extreme old 
age was able to dispense with its glasses. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Lemuel Longmirb. 


[We are delighted to have the 
opportunity of recording an authentic 
story of the phantasm of a cat. The 
idea of a cat in spectacles may sound 
odd, but have we not good historical 
evidence cf a puss in boots? The 
appearance of a cit in mid-air is re- 
markable, but occasional levitation 



HOW EDWIN SAVED ANGELA; OK, 
THE STRAPHANGER’S REWARD. 

She . “Oh, Edwin ! can yoij hold on till 

HELP AEPJVES 1 

Edwin , “My deau, every day for four 

YEARS I HAVE TRAVELLED FROM ShEPHERD’s 

Bush to the Bank and b.slCK. This is 
NOTHING 1 


ought not to be beyond the powers of 
so agile and intelligent an animal. We 
seem to have read somewhere of a 
Peruvian bark. Had Mr. Longmire’s 
cat, we wonder, a Peruvian mew ? — 
Ed. DlctaiQrI\ 

The Tragedy op a Crustacean. 

Sir, — ^When I was Secretary to the 
Chilian Legation at Naples 1 had a 
tame oyster which used to follow me 


about all over the house, and feed from 
my hand, emitting faint cries of 
delight when I inserted a particularly 
tasty morsel between its upper and 
lower mandible, such as a spoonful of 
ice pudding or a chocolate fondant. 
My oyster — wliich bore a silver plate 
on its back, inscribed with its name 
(Lulu) and my own — was absent one 
day, and was apparently lost, but as I 
was dressing for dinner I heard a 
faint squeak from the floor, and found 
that I had trodden, as I believed, on 
my trusty bivalve. I could have 
sworn to its presence, as it always 
squeaked on the note of C sharp in ait, 
but when I looked there was nothing 
there. Next morning a fisherman 
brought back Lulu stone dead. She 
had been run over by a motor car the 
previous evening at a distance of 
some twelve miles from the Legation. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Alfonso Aguardiente, 

[We always thought that oysters 
were mute, but no doubt in the land 
of hel canto the melodious environ- 
ment may work wonders on the organ- 
ism of crustaceans. — E d. Dictator.'] 

Grim Tale op the Golf Links. 

Sir, — About three years ago, when 
I was playing golf on some well-known 
links in North Wales, on mounting the 
bunker which guards the Punch-bowl 
hole I was startled to see a large tiger 
crouching on the green. I confess that 
for the moment I was paralysed with 
fear, hut, regaining my self-command, 
I advanced on the tiger, waving my 
niblick and singing “ Eule Britannia.” 
You may imagine my relief when the 
monster melted into thin air, leaving 
no trace of its presence but a slight 
tigerish odour. That afternoon I learnt 
that a tiger had escaped from a tra- 
velling menagerie at Bangor, though it 
was captured long before it could have 
made its way to tlie links in question. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Peregrine Phibbs. 

[We congratulate our intrepid corre- 
spondent on his fortunate escape from 
a truly awe-inspiring predicament. No 
one can say that Englishmen are 
decadent when a golfer dares to face 
a tiger with no better weapon than 
a niblick. The choice of “ Eule 
Britannia” was a real inspiration. 
May we hazard the conjecture that 
the tiger was attracted to the spot by a 
natural confusion between links and 
lynx ? — Ed. Dictator,] 

Eemedies for Coloured Eodents. 

Sir, — I notice that one of your corre- 
spondents recently recommended blue 
pill as a remedv for seeing uink mice. 
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Scot {overccTne with costliness of Coronation sea’s), “\Yeel, weel, Maggie ; I doot they 
London bodies ’ll no haggle aboot a saxpence backwards or eorrards.” 


Bufe wbat should the antidote be when 
the mice are green ? 

' I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

^ Moderate Drinker. 

[This is a very proper inquiry. Per- 
.haps-one of our scientific readers will 
supply us with the correct answer. 
Personally, we have never seen a green 
mouse, though w^e believe blue hares 
abound in the Arctic regions — Ed. 
Dictator,^ 


MAUD. 

Strange it is how magic-laden 
Comes to every minstrel’s ear 
Just the title of that maiden 

Whom he deems of all most dear; 
Sophonisba, Kate, Eunice 
(Sweetest sounds on earth to some), 
Leave me positively icy; 

Maud induces me to hum. 

Sovereign word, it seems to strike low 
Down within my heart a key 
Touched not by immense Encyclo- 
paedise Britannicse: 

Starry word of wide dominion. 
Language by its’ side is wan 
(This was also the opinion 
Of the late Lord Tennyson). 

Not that Maud completely smothers 
All the passion, all the pain 
I have felt for countless othe:s, 
Beauties of a hrief-lived reign, 
Christabels and Janes and Nancies; 

Not that I can fairly say, * 

“ These were but ephemeral fancies, 
Maud ’s the genuine O.K. ; ” 

No, -not that ; the graven memory 
'Still remains of many a queen 
(Just a wdpe or so with emery 
Serves to make the tablet clean). 
Fairer possibly in feature. 

Fitter for the poet’s lyre — 

■ Take, e.g, that charming creature, 
Polly Jones of Brecknockshire ; 

Beautiful young things by dozens. 
Harking backward, I can count, 

Still amongst her many cousins 
Maud’s appeal is paramount ; 

Once apiece I ’ve wooed their favours, 
Hers was empire thrice as broad : 
There were three distinct enslavers 
Who possessed the name of Maud. 

Evoe. 


CHECK-MATE.' 

In the old days the game was diffi- 
cult enough for the attacking side. My 
usual opening was to remark upon 'the 
passing of another year,' and the 
increase of personal expenses. The 
. first -move of the defence was to sit 
‘ back in speechless astonishment at the 
insolence of the suggestion, and to say 
" ycoh, -poohs’' - It * being my turn 


again," I might perhaps remark upon 
the long years of my service, to which 
he would' reply that I knew very well 
how bad trade was just now, but that 
after another year perhaps — and a look 
of dreamy benevolence would steal into 
his face. But I would be adamant ; I 
would point out, by the aid of unmis- 
takable figures, how much worse trade 
would have been but for my labours, 
and would state the minimum increase 
of salary I could accept — ^the sum men- 
tioned being double what my dearest 
hopes aspired to. With the benevo- 
lence stealing away from his face, he 
would snappily offer one-third of my 
minimum, which I would reluctantly 
accept; and my wife and I would 
‘^pend the evening at the theatre. 

By some such methods I have come 
to acquire an income enough for the 
necessities of . life. But in recent years , 
the defence has had new moves to play^ 
whichit^rke? aUwF^dl^^ittfrto^ounto^ 


Last- year it was Form IV. This year 
it will be Mr. Lloyd George’s Insur- 
ance Scheme. So to-moiTow — I am 
dreading to-morrow, because I am so 
afraid he may suffer injury when I 
answ’er his question truthfully — he will 
ask, “What! do you tell ‘me you’re 
worth as much per annum as a mem- 
ber of the House of Commons ? 


From The Parish Magazine of St. 
John the Evangelist, Netting Hill : — 
“Please Patronise our Advertisers. 
Funerals and Cremations reverently and 
efficiently carried out under the personal 

supervision of Mr. , assisted by a 

specially trained staff, at Strictly Moderate 
Charges.” 


-“Mrs. Forbes - Robeitson (Miss Gertrude 
Elliott) achieved fame as independent star iu 
‘The Daw of a. To-morrow .*^” — The Daily 
Telegraph, 

Or, “ Margery’s Second Time on 
•Earth.” 
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THE POINT OF VIEW. 

1 My mind, sncli as it was (and is) 
refused to make itself up in the matter 
of the 22nd of June, but there seemed to 
be no reason why I shouldn't have a 
non-committal look at the stand. So 

I stood in a forest of planks and gave 
myself up once more to the problem. 

There was only one other idler in 
the forest, and she was^ sitting on 
Eow C, Block A, and looking so cool 
and comfortable that I hadn’t the 
heart to disturb her. But presently 
she turned in my direction and waved 
■ a friendly hand. - - 

“Well?” I said, when I had made 
my way across the jungle. 

“ I want three seats for the Corona- 
tion Procession,” said Miss Middleton. 

“ It ’s a secret.” 

“ How many-people have you told ? ” 

“ Everybody in an apron whom you 
can see, but they never let it get any 
farther.”* 

“ These are all carpenters. Buy a 
saw or something, and come and have 
tea with ms. You oughtn’t to be wan- 
dering about alone.” 

“ i ’ve got Mother somewhere.”. She 
smiled slowly to hershlf,*' and added, 
“ Mother is fun. It ’s lovely to have 
her.” 

“ You must keep her,” I advised. 

“ She asked a very -hot man with a 
hammer if the OoTonation Procession 
came past here.” - Miss -Middleton 
gazed up at the army of workmen busy 
on tiers and tiers of seats, and sighed 
happily to herself. “ He was^ very 
polite about it, and simply said that 
they would all be most disappointed if 
it didn’t.” , < , - 

“ Of course it might take the wrong 
turning by- mistake. Who leads it? 
It’s a most ' responsible position. I 
expect he has to know London pretty 
well.” 

“ They drive him over the course the 
day before,” said Miss Middleton con- 
fidently. “ Oh, I nearly forgot,” she 
went on. “ At the other stand Mother 
began, ‘ I want to see some seats.’ It 
sounded lovely. If she had said, *I 
want to see some church ’ — well, she is 
fun.” 

“ At the other stand ? ' Are you book- 
ing seats in every stand? Isn’t that 
rather extravagant ? ” 

“ We never get as far as booking ; I 
have to come away long before then. 

5 Where do you think she is how? I 
suppose I ought to go and see.” 

“She’s probably gone to have tea 
with me. We’d better hurry back or 
we shall miss her.” 

“Well, we did sort of suggest it to 
each other, only Mother said you 

1 mightn’t want us.” 

“ And what did yoio say ? ” 

“ I said you ’d jolly well got to 
have us.” 

We made our way out of the stand 
and turned in the direction of my rooms. 

“ We ’d better get something for 
tea,” I suggested. “ Is there any par- 
ticular kind of bun that Mrs. Middleton 
likes ? ” 

“She likes just what I like,” said 
Miss Middleton quickly. 

We bought a lot of them and climbed 
slowly up the stairs. There was no 
trace of Mrs. Middleton on the way. 

“ She isn’t here,” said Miss Middleton, 
looking round the room. 

“ Unless she ’s hiding behind the 
revolving bookcase. No, no luck.” 

“ I wonder if I ought to stay.” 

“ I don’t see what I can do with the 
buns if you don’t.” 

“ You see, I ’m supposed to be help- 
ing her buy seats for the Coronation 
Procession.” She looked doubtfully 
at me and then smiled. 

Did you say the Coronation Pro- 
cession,? ” I asked suddenly. 

“ Yes, that ’s what I said.” 

“But, my dear madam, you have 
come to the very man. What sort of 
seats did you want ? ’ ’ 

“ Wooden ones,” said Miss Middle- 
ton, “ with splinters.” 

“ Well, of course, we have lots of 
those. But what do you say to a nice 
window ? 

“ A window ? ” 

“ Yes, I will let you my little win- 
dow.”. And I waved a hand at it. 

“But aren’t windows very ex- 
pensive ? ” 

“N-no, no I don’t think so. A 
thousand guineas — or five pounds — or 
something like that. Eefreshments 
included, of course.” 

' It ’s a nice lot of window,” said 
Miss Middleton, looking at it. 

, “It’s only right that you should 
sample the refreshments too,” I said as 
I began to pour out the tea. 

“I think mother would love it. 
M£^,y I have a bun ? ” 

“ Seeing that buns would be going 
all the time,” I said as I handed her 
the j)Hte, “I consider a thousand 
guineas cheap.” 

“ That would be for the 22nd and 
the 23rd ? ” 

-..“Yes. After the 23rd we should 
make .a slight reduction.” 

Miss Middleton ate and drank 
thoughtfully for adittle. 

“I suppose,” she said, taking another 
bun, “you’d be having the window 
cleaned about then ? ” 

“ Bother, I hoped you wouldn’t 
notice that. The fact is, you ’ve just 
come on the wrong year. Now last 
year But I dai-e say I could come 

to some special arrangement with my 
landlord about it.” 

Miss Middleton went to it and 
looked out. 

“But how funny,” she said. “I 
didn’t know the precession went past 
here.” 

“ It doesn’t,” I admitted. 

“ That is rather againsb it,” she said 
regretfully. 

“ Of course I should be prepared to 
take that into consideration, if you 
feel at all strongly about it. Suppose 
we say eight hundred guineas.” 

“Well, I’ll mention it to Mother, 
but I ’m afraid — you see, she ’s so 
particular.” 

“ It ’s only two hundred yards from 
the route. She ’ll be able to hear 
everything.” 

]\Iiss Middleton smiled suddenly be- 
hind her liat, as she -bent over her 
glove buttons. Then she smoothed out 
her frock, looked wistfully at the last 
bun and announced that she was ready. 

“I’m sorry we couldn’t arrange 
about the seats,” she said as we went 
into the street again. “ But it was nice 
of you to help Mother and mo.” 

“ I esteem it a great privilege,” I 
said, “ to have been of any assistance 
to Mrs. Middleton at a time like this. 
Let ’s see, lohere did we leave her? ” 

A. A. M. 

J 

THE DANDELION. 

When through the dusk the white owl 
weaves 

His web above the wood, 

When you can hear the little leaves 
Whisper together thick as thieves, 

Then, if you should 

Try to discover or find out 

What weaves the baby-ferns about, 

Why (we are told) 

The fairies pass, a little band ' 

Of little men from Fairyland, 
Green-kerchiefed, brown and old ; 
They cross the moonlight, quiet, quaint, 
Up the dark meadow, just to paint 

The Dandelion gold ! 

The Dandelion ’s fierce and free, 

But still we always find, 

Although he ’s fierce as fierce can be, 
And prouder than the tallest tree. 

He doesn’t mind 

Their pamt a bit, Ibut spreads each 
spine, 

J ust like a spikey porcupine 

Of “ coral strands ” ; . . ^ _ 

And, when they ’ve done, with pomp 
he views • 

A crest that beats the. cocka.tpo’s, 

That ’s golder than the sands. 

Oh, let us likewise hail with zest 

Those who would dress us in our best ^ 
And wash our face and hands ! • 




A^ervotis Guest, “ Oh ! keither- 








Earnest Speaker {7riore eloqm)U thxn trwthful). ‘‘And I ask yod, are you going to take tjsis LTxm down?' 
Voice from audience, “No; the repouters are doing that.” 


ALL THE PKEPAEATIONS. 

{By our oion Siyecial French Corresjyondent^ 

M, Jules Millefois.) 

Dear and very honoured Conbeother, — Eirsfc I giv 3 
you to understand I am not man to mix niyself of the affairs 
which are not mine. I should be worthy to be flanked to 
the door. But' this which you are preparing in London, 
this Crownnaent of the King George and of the Queen 
Mary, it is the affair of all the world. Everybody canto 
rejoice himself in it, and we other Frenches perhaps more 
than all.^ So I have the honour to say to you that I accept 
your obligeante offer. Only we will not say five guinees 
for a letter.'. After all what is it a guinse? ^Who serves 
himself of a guinee ? It is a piece abolished in England 
and we do not know her in France. Let us say more-soon 
two hundred francs. Is it convened? Good! Then I 
have the heart free and I can commence. 

Quant to my -style I forecome you that it is my style to 
me and it is not the style of the first come. They teach us 
English 'at theXyc^a,- Bah, I mock myself .of it.. It is not 
like that what one can learn to interhold himself in’ a 
stranger language. All what I know I have insigned me 
myself, it is well the case to say., it, 'and now I speak and 
write more curramently than my compatriots. 

But to the work ! 

I have a chamber to couch all near of the Strand not 
an appartement, well understood, but an all small 'gite 
where T have the honour to repose myself on your 
count, my dear Mister, and to write my letters. It is 
^ no,t bjg thing, but m is suffisant. The lady of the 


lodges is Mistress McAndrew, real type of the Scotch race, 
meagre, dry, flat, to the tint brown and to the hairs eparsed. 
I cannot understand her, bub in revenge she cannot under- 
stand me no more. Done we are quits. She governs all 
the house. Her married man dares not find nothing to 
resay to it. He is a gross buffie, tall, to the shoulders 
squared, to the red favorits and to the crane bald, but of a 
baldness to inrhume oneself, bald as a morsel of ice. 
There are two childs, a girl of fourteen years named Dolly, 
of a figure full of taches of redness, nose retrussed and 
teeth like tombeaus. The boy has twelve years, a young 
John Bull of the most accentuated. He names himself Bill, 
and has taken me in aversion. At that I yield.him nothing. 
This morning I hear these two who quarrel themselves on 
the staircase. They bat themselves, they push some 
terrible howlments. They go to it at cups of fist. It is as 
if one had lashed the demons of the infer. Mistress 
McAndrew is in the kitchen and cannot hear. Mister 
McAndrew is in the cabaret. Me, I have well guard to 
sort, occupied as I am in redacting a letter to my aunt in 
Paris. They bat themselves pending five minutes, and 
then I hear them who laugh and then they chuchote 
together. But ^ I hear them. They conspire to make 
tumble something on my head in sorting. “Ah, little! 
scelerats,"^ I outcry me, “ you will not dare 1 ” and they! 
laugh agam and esquive themselves. "What a country! 
where the youngness manks of respect. to the more aged| 
All to you of friendship, i 

Jules Millefois. ; 

I A Separation Suit: The Harem Skirt. 1 
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MASTEE OE THE SITUATION. 

Waleus. M.P. “THE TIME HAS COME. AS I EEMAKKED. 

TO TALK OE MANY THINGS ’* 

ONhTS T”oA;.”SunsJ ™ -on, I. Ton 1,0. MIKB-S THB 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 

Extracted eeom the Diaet of Tors, M.P. 


THE 

'WINTERTQM 

SURPRISE BEARD”: 
fweLL'.Vou NEveR 
^ CAN tell i ”) 


THE. WIN&TON 'DEMOCRATIC : ' 

(OESi&NED TO 
wml TH£ 

proletariate) 



^'^^‘GR£Y-AND-\aIHite 
" AVIATION " BEARD: 

/flows CRftce fully in goiwo 

^■PiG-PiiN^T THE WIND) 


THE nonconformist. 
NANNYGOATEE ' 

^Faft. PRIME Ministers) 


(E 


THE WIMBLEDON 
HOBBLE - BEARD 


PROTECTtON t;uP>RI^NT&iD T ^ 
ATTrtesKrTeriMe VEf^v Sf^ARTj) 


CORONATION BEARDSHNO. I). 

There is a fascinaling rumour that, as a compliment to the King, minj geutlem-n intend to gi’ow heards during^ the Coronation Year. 
Politically, the possibilities are most alluring, and our Artist proposes to anticipate (more or less intelligently) a few of them. 

(Mr. A. Balfour, Lord ’Winterton, Mr. Asquith, Mr. AVinston Churcuill, and Mr. H. Chaplin.) 


House of Commons, Monday, May 22. 
— Great happenings in progress and 
to the fore. To-night Lords without 
a division passed second reading of 
Bill abolishing their hereditary right 
to serve their country as legislators. 
To-morrow they will have introduced 
to their favourable notice another mea- 
sure destroying their right of Yeto. 
In the Commons two days of the 
week have been set apart for second 
reading of National Insurance Bill, 
which, supplementing the boon of Old! 
Age Pensions, will bring light and 
warmth to countless homes. 

Amid this whirl of events House of 
Commons, faithful microcosm of public 
opinion, can attend to only one thing 
at a time. To-day it is the prospect 
of having its pocket filled with salary 
of j 2400 a year. Satisfaction keener 
since the abundance of the blessing 


unexpectel. Sum first fixed upon was 
£300, Almost at last moment, certainly 
within two days of Budget speech, extra 
£100 thrown in. 

This full of hopeful augury. Amid 
cloud of questions addressed to 
Chancellor to-night Bonar Law 
suggested salary should be doubled. 
Lloyd George, who, having mastered 
Golf, is learning Bridge, answered in 
effect : “ I leave it to you, partner.” 
As he pointed out, control of Finance 
is in hands of the House, and if 
Members wish to double, or even treble, 
their salaries it is their affair. 

He might have added quotation of a I 
precedent for such course. Members 
of the French Chamber were originally 
in receipt of salaries of 9,000 francs a 
year, equal to something like £360 of 
our money. Four years ago a Member 
of the Left moved to increase the 


indemnite to 15,000 francs, anglice 
£600. On a snapped division the 
motion was carried, and is in vogue 
to-day. The principle accepted, what 
has been done in Paris may be brought 
about in London. 

Meanvrhile, the £400 as good as 
pouched, Members already asking for 
more. Why not free passes? The wily 
Wedgwood, totting up figures, comes 
to conclusion that if Eailway Managers 
are so unpatriotic, so soulless, as to 
refuse to supplement beneficence of 
taxpayers by the bounty of share- 
holders a good bargain would be struck 
if the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in leisure moments would negotiate 
purchase of first-class passes available 
on all the railways of the Kingdom on 
payment of £100 a year docked from 
Members* wages. As the wary Wedg- 
wood whispered to Members near him, 
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I the sum individually disbursed would 
I actually be something less than a £100. 
The other night Members heard with 
disappointment deepening to disgust, 
announcement by Chancellor of 
Exchequer that Income Tax' would 
be deducted from their salaries. 

“Very- well,” says Wedgwoou to 
Morrell, who has temporarily quitted 
his residence in the area. “You see 
how it works. Income tax on £100 
at current ruinous rate is £5 165. Sd. 

I Accordingly we shall be paying for oiir 
1 passes not a £100, but £94 3s. 4:d. 
See?” 

Morrell said he would like to think 
it over and went back to solitude of his 
area to do so. 

Biosmess dom, — Members, elate with 
prospect of riches beyond the dream 
of avarice, began week by giving them- 
selves half-holiday. Budget Eesolu- 
tions brought up on Eeport stage. 
Usually occupies- two or thfee days, 
frequently a whole week. To-night 
House up shortly after half-past six, 
not only having disposed of Eesolu- 
tions but read Finance Bill a first time. 

Timday.—'LikQ head of Charles I, 
in Mr, Dick's memorial, question of 
payment of ]\Iembers thrusts itself 
in at unexpec'ed times and places. 
Bennett-Goldney asks Chairman of 
Kitchen Committee whether, in view 
of changed conditions following on pay- 
ment of Members, the cost of meals 
will be placed on a more businesslike 
footing. Mark Lockwoou, assuming 
the lofty judicial manner pertaining to 
his high ofi&ce, cautiously answered 
that, when the changes alluded to 
become law, he wull endeavour to find 
out whether Members desire to spend 
an increased portion of their income on 
food. 

Hereupon the greedy disposition 
V' developed by the unfortunate pledge 
f to which Ministers have committed 
I themselves manifested itself afresh, 

I Burcett-Coutts wanted to know 
I- whether arrangements could not be 
1 made whereby free lunches might be 
served in the dining-room. Kilbride 
followed with what appeared irrelevant 
suggestion that, with a view to deco- 
rating the tables of the dining-room, 
the Government should secure the 
return of the Dublin Castle Crown 
Jewels. House, seeming to find per- 
sonal point in this dark saying, laughed 
oonsumedly, Lockwood obdurate. Ho 
free lunches — at least for the present. 

Business done , — ^Irish Votes in Com- 
mittee of Supply. 

Thursda/y , — Present House did not 
know its Galloway Weir. Since its 
election his attendance, once constant, 
became fitful. Within last fortnight 
there appeared oh the paper questions 


in his name. But when Speaker 
called on him there was no response. 
A. majority had arisen that knew not 
Galloway, His old inimitable in- 
describable humour, the delight of 
earlier Parliaments, was but of date and 
place. Gradually he withdrew from 
the uncongenial scene. And now he is 
dead. 

With him passes away one of those 
rare characters, familiar in varied de- 
velopments, which prosaic Parliaments 
of later days have lost the art of creat- 
ing and culturing. Mr. Weir was not 
funny of deliberate purpose. He was, 
indeed, absolutely devoid of sense of 
humour. Wherein lay the secret of 
his long success. To the world whoso 
personal knowledge was confined to 



A MEMORY OE MR. GALLOWAY WEIR. 


newspaper reports of his sayings it 
was ever a marvel that the House 
should roar with laughter at appar- 
ently pointless remarks. His success 
was, perhaps, largely to be accounted 
for on the score of paternal vanity. 
In appearance and manner one of the 
solemnest of mankind, inspired solely 
by honest desire to serve the interests 
of bis constituency, the House insisted 
upon regarding him as a humorist. 
Having adopted the fancy it persisted 
in living up to it, laughing merrily 
whenever the man from " Boss and 
Cromarty rose to put a question to 
the Scotch Minister. 

Often he had half-a-dozen in suc- 
cession, the ' series submitted with 
increasing solemnity of tone and 
severity of mien. The level of interest 
of his interrogations did not soar 
higher than the state of the drains at 
Pitlochrie, the tardy arrival of a train 
on a Higliland railway, the postpone- 
ment by forty minutes of delivery of 


a telegram to a fishmonger in Cromarty, 
or the alleged laches of revenue-cutters 
whose duty it was to prevent the 
intrusion of foreign fishing-boats. 

It was Mr. Weir’s way of putting 
the question that captivated the House. 
Slowly rising' in response to the 
Speaker’s call, for the moment no 
sound issued from his lips Survey- ^ 
iug the waiting throng, he drew forth 
bis i^ince-nez and with majestic sweep 
of his right arm placed it on his 
nose. Another pause, during which 
went forward process occasionally de- 
scribed in this rigid record of facts as 
drawing up by hidden hydraulic 
machinery his voice, habitually located 
in his boots. In due time through 
the hushed Chamber resounded a deep 
chest-note slowly enunciating the 
words, “Mr. Speaker, Sir; I beg to 
ask the Eight Hon. Gentleman, the 
Secretary for Scotland, ques-ti-on 
No. 79.” 

By \vay of increasing importance of 
occasion he always made “ question ” 
a word of three syllables. 

Nor did he, having put his question, 
forthwith drop into his seat as others 
use. With another sweep of the arm 
he removed the pince-nez, glanced 
pund to watch the effect of his 
interposition, and, slowly subsiding, 
stared haughtily at Members rolling 
about on their seats in ecstasy at a » 
little comedy that never palled. 

Such were his mannerisms. In the 
man there must have been sterling 
merit. Eepresentative of the crofters 
of Boss and Cromarty, whilst others 
standing higher in public esteem 
lost their seats in 1892, he kept his 
with increased majority. At the last 
General Election he was returned 
unopposed. 

Business done — Second Beading of 
National Insurance BiU moved. 


The New Confetti. 

“Cut-glass, china, furniture, and all sorts of 
useful and ornamental gifts were showered upon 
the happy coup’e.”— Times, 


From a railway company's booklet : 

“The chief attraction of the 0. as t Line is 
its proximity to the sea." 

Not always ; not at Southend, for in- 
stance.' 

“H LL ELECTION 
PETITION BEGUN.” 

, Daily, Cliiconicle, 

We thought better of our contemporary. 


Commercial Candour. 

“Two Large extortion mirrqe^i, suitable 
for exhibitions, Ac.: must sell bargain.— 

Adi)t, i% Manch^er (Paardian^* * 

— ^ 
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Girl [selling "bunches of having followed old gent down three streets), “ *Eiie, ain’t you 
goin’ to buy any?”- 

OldGcnt, **Me! Gkeat Heavens, what should I want with it?” 

Girl [aggrieved), “Well, what did you want to look at it foh?” 


DICKENS POST-MAKKS. 

Dear Me. Punch, — Having chanced, 
in, a recent re-perusal of The Pmt- 
hiimous Papers of the Pickiuick Gktb, 
upon a few passages that provoked a 
marginal query or comment, I venture 
to send some of them to you, knowing 
that your readers are one and all 
sealed of the tribe of Boz. I copy them 
in the order in which I find them. 

Chapter I. Surely it is rather a pity 
that Dickens never re-wrote this open- 
ing. Everything changed so quickly 
after it — humanity swept in and farce 
hurried out — that it is almost a blot. 
Nothing, for example, in Mr, Pickwick's 
after-life suggests that he was ever 
interested in the tittlebats of the 
Hampstead Ponds. 

Dickens, of course, had comic sport- 
ing pictures to live up to at the start. 
Seymour, their artist, soon died and 
left him free. This makes it the more 
strange that he never re-shaped the 
beginning. Nothing but his genius can 
atone for it. Had he done so he would 
have told us more to explain the attrac- 
tion — by no means patent — that Mr, 
Tupman^ Mr, Snodgrass^ and Mr, 
Winkle had for Mr, Pichoick, 

Question, — ^Why is ikfr. Snodgrass 
called a poet ? Why was no specimen 
of his poetry given ? 

Question, — What had been Mr, Pick- 
wick's business ? 

Chapter II. Had he revised the 
book, Dickens would have got more 
reality into the following passage. 
Mr, Jingle is speaking: — 

“ ‘ Here, waiter!' " shouted the stran- 
ger, ringing the bell with tremendous 
violence, ‘glasses round — ^brandy-and- 
water, hot and strong, and sweet, and 
plenty. — ^Eye damaged, sir? — Waiter! 
raw * beef-steak for the gentleman’s 
eye. — Nothing like raw beef-steak for 
a bruise, sir: cold lamp-post very good, 
but lamp-post inconvenient — damned 
odd standing in the open street half an 
hour with your eye against a lamp- 
post, eh — ^very good — ^ha, hal* And 
the stranger, without stopping to take 
breath, swallowed at a draught full 
half a pint of the reeking brandy-and- 
water, and flung himself into a chair 
with as much ease as if nothing un- 
common had occurred.” 

Now, the terrific speed of Jingle's 
utterances is always insisted upon, 
-which* gives no time whatever for the 
preparation of hot brandy and water 
for four gentlemen during the actual 
progress of this speech. 

Chapter IV. We owe the unfortun- 
ate predicament of the Pickwickians 
at the Eeview entirely to the original 
and false scheme of the book. 

Is it credible that Mr, Wardle ever 


had been, as he says he was, an 
occasional guest of the Pickwick Club ? 

Chapter V, How did the Pick- 
wickians’ luggage get to the Manor 
Farm, Dingley DeU. ? 

Chapter VII, Dickens was no 
cricketer. 

Chapter X. What was the status 
of Miss Bachel Wardle on returning to 
the Manor Farm? It is significant 
that she is not there when the Pick- 
wickians return from Cheshire. 

Chapter XI. I fancy that the anti- 
quarian discovery was a piece of old 
copy in Dickens's pigeon-holes before 
he began this book, and he took this 
opportunity for working it off. 

Chapter XIL All deadweight and 
lumber have been thrown overboard 
now. The great epic begins here and 
never again falters. 

Chapter XV, Will no one write a 


specimen chapter or so of Count SmorU 
tork's book? This chapter gives the 
best opportunity for one of Mr, Snod- 
grass's poems — a complimentary ad- 
dress to Mrs, Leo Hunter. 

Chapter XXII, How did Mr, Pick- 
wick come to have his nightcap with 
him ? 

Chapter XXV, Here Dickens nods 
badly in the matter of chronology, for, 
after stating that the rebellious school- 
boys of Ipswich had dispersed to cricket, 
he makes the Pickwickians separate 
for a few days only before spending 
Christmas at Wardle's. 

Chapter XXXL Would so astute a 
lawyer as Mr, Perker showed himself 
intheEatanswill elections have briefed 
Mr, Phunky at aU ? 

These are of course only spots on a 
glorious — to my mind, increasingly 
glorious — sun. Yours, A. B. 0. 
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Tuc Di AV this episode, but whether she “sat” pictoe. 

AT THE PLAY. second I cannot say, the pace tension was afforded by the qmet but 

Maeoaeet Catohpole.” of the gallant horse being such that I saiiorly humour of Mr. hiBLD JiiSHEE, 

To my regret— for it contained a part failed to trace the identity of his rider, who, first as a smuggler and then 
neculiarilv adanted to Mr. Laubence But if she did leave this feat to an after his services had been secuied by 
LviNG’s^best^manher— there would understudy, she shirked little else in f “ a g^ant 

seem to have been features in his last a very brave and exhausting per- fighting Navy of was 

enterprise, The Lily, which made it formance. She was at top pressure was always ^ Jfl’ 

miss popular succesl The last time all the time, and if it had been Nash, as PAiZip. a footman with 

I saw ft the audience was thin and asked of her I am confident that leanings towards pedantic phraswlogy 
stony. So now, in Jlfargraret Oafc^poZe she would have coinmitted before and other aspirations.- .(To him we 
(onehad almost said Oatchvote) he has our eyes that deed of heroism (what- owe ^ 

gone all out, with a candour that ever it was, for I missed the particulars)- a film dimity, that Australia is in 
savours of cynicism, for the suffrages which earned for her— an escaped con- the Hantip^^. ) it was a happy 
of the less expensive seats. Sitting in vies — one hundred gumeas, a casket to chance that brought so many oia:, 
the last row of the staUs, where the bank them in, and the public thanks of favomities together again in the, final- 
enthusiasm of the pit' took me full in Sir Limn^ Gracknell, Governor of Act in the house of the Governor of 
the back of the neck, I can vouch fort New South Wales. 1 dare not say New South Wales, for they -had aU 
Ihu triumph h. that _ - ■ 


dare not say) New South Wales, for they -had all 

been in the neighbour- 


means ^that you should 

ofevents.thus:— “Will ^ j ]*; / 

Laud is drowned ” (he 

TOsn’t reaUy) — ^‘‘Mar- » 

world— alone, alone!’*’ AFTER A DAY’S SPORT WITH THE OINEMATO 

fhA miff Margaret Oatchpole Miss Mabel Ha( 

btruggle on the OUfl. 

Hurled to Destruction. 

‘ Ahoy ! Ahoy r Safety for Margaret ] how many costumes, male and female, 


AFTER A DAY'S SPORT WITH THE OIHEMATOGRAPH. 

Margaret Catchpale Miss Mabel Hackney. 

Mo less Miss Amt Fanchette. 


hood of Ipswich when 
we saw them last. Even - 
Miss Amt Fanchette, 
the buxom and - sym- 
pathetic hostess: of the 
Dog and Bone at Lam- 

B beth, reappeared out 
there (unless niy eyes 
deceived me) in a difter- 
p’XT" \ ent rdle and with her 

name thinly disguised 
in the programme. I 
hardly doubt that the 
villain and ■ the false 
hero would have been 
prepared to turn up t^o, 

P only they were both 
^ lying dead at 'the' foot 
j of a cliff on the coast of 
j East Anglia. That, by 
the way, was a great 
sbruggle on the cliff's 
edge; but the argu- 
ments with which it 
, was punctuated were 

ill-judged. It was no 
time nor place for dia- 
lectio s. 

Altogether, if we except the Austra- 




and Jhn .... The tangled -skein of she wore — a feature in her performance lian appendix, which seemed rather 
years at last unravelled. The path of to which Mr. Irving made poignant loosely attached, the play went very 
life opened to loving feet.” - reference in a pleasant First-night well, with a swift and easy action ; and, 

The full style of the play is Speech. But this was only a small for what it set out to be, offered an 
‘‘A new, exciting, vivacious and part of her task ; she carried the whole exceptionally small scope for ridicule, 
spectacular Drama, entitled The Life play on her nice shoulders, and was All the same I have my fears for its 
md Adventures of Margaret Catch- always charming, sweet-voiced and future; for Melodrama has its ov^n 
pole** And indeed it is all this, being natural, except when she had from recognized haunts ; and of none of 
founded upon a career unusually time to time an attack of rhetoric ; and these is the address to be found in 
coloured by romantic adventure. To that was no fault of hers. - St. Martin's Lane. When, therefore, 

cope with its vivacity Mr. Irving had Mr. Irving was content tG efface him- I wish success to Mr. Laurence 

to invoke' the aid of the cinematograph, self in part (that of a common Surrey- Irving's adventure — as who does not ? 
an animated tableau, and two inani- side villain), on which his sensitive — the relation of my thought to that 
mate pictures of Australian scenery, intelligence was thrown away. Mr. wish is of a strictly filial character. 

The cinematograph presented Godfrey Tearle, as a sham hero By the way, I must find out where 
Gaichpole committing her historic with an amateur taste for smuggling, the Duke of York management gets its 
theft of ” Crop,” and riding him, full played with restraint, and escaped candles from. I want some like them 
gallop, in groom’s attire and posture, the terrible charge of “ breeziness. ” — like those two in the First- Act, 
from Ipswich to Lambeth. He made a good figure, but will have which were stuck in stone bottles. I 

Miss Mabel Hackney apparently to do something with his own well- had not. noticed their illuminative 
figured in person in the first part of kempt head of hair, which was out of the power till they were extinguished (it is 



ever thus with the best gifts of Heaven : 
we do not appreciate them till they 
are lost) ; but when Miss Hackney blew 
them out the elfect fell little short of a 
miracle. At the first puff it was like 
an instantaneous Gotterdammerung ; 
at the second it was as when a 
policeman suddenly holds up his hand 
against the sun. 

I want the candlemonger’s address. 

0. S. 


** Whitehead opened the bow'ing, and his 
namesake, with a late cut, scored 4 and got a 
single, while Knight made a cut for 3. The 
players were away half an hour .” — Evening 
Staniard. 

After which, thoroughly rested, they 
returned to their labours. 


“ Jack Benison raised his head and rose from 
his chair ; the Yicar crossed to him. He did 
not shake the hoy’s hand. Even now he put his 
foot right into it.” — Daily Mirror'* ■feuUleton. 


Not good manners. 


“ One of the h'ggest successes of the day was 
the throwing of the cricket ball, when Brain’s 
throw of 300yds. lin. created a South African 
record.” — Johannesburg S;porting Star, 

It must have needed brawn as well. 


THE DAY OE MIEAGLBS. 

Two sights this day have met my eyes 
I never dreamt to see, 

That near undid in glad surprise 
Their credibility : 

My lady, with her wonted grace, 

But rotten luck withal, 

Straight on a bunker’s frowning face 
Had smote a longish ball; 

And, hasting toward that ‘‘lie” unseen 
With anxious mind, she came 

To where the bay gleams blue between 
The gorse’s golden flame ; 

Where, in a sunny glimpse, one sees 
Brown sails and sea-birds* wings, 

And where his love-taught lutanies 
The nesting linnet sings. 

Pausing a moment’s space apart, . 
The footling lie forgot, 

She felt the pulse from Beauty’s heart — 
And bunkered balls were not. 

I saw the frown that marred her fade. 
With thoughts of medalled fame : 

She guessed that regal Nature played 
A still more “ancient game.” 

* 

That night a second marvel wrought 
As, o’er the Downland ridge, 


The May-moon rose, and, rising, brought 
The witching hour of — Bridge. 

Without, one of those angel-eves 
Dreamed, veiled in tenderest hue 
Of tree-flowers and young silken leaves 
The moonlight filtered through. 

Inside, with rosy silks arrayed, 

Lost to that lovely sight, 

With deadly earnestness she played — 

A wasted queen of night. 

But while her solemn partner dealt 
She heard the night-bird sing, 

And turned and, for a moment, felt 
The magic of the Spring ; 

And in her face once more I read 
How, whispering in her ear, 

“I know a game,” sweet Spring had 
said, 

“Worth two of that, my dearl” 

“There has been another fire at Crewe House. 
Lord aiid Lady Crewe are absent in Italy. 

The origin of the fire is inexplicable and 
suspicion has been aroused. 

Keuter wired on March 22nd that an ex- 
pedition of eight British officers and three 
hundred men with machine guns was moving 
a^-,ainst a tribe in the Sapari Hills in thi 
northern territories of the Gold Coast.” 

Adweate of India, 

All the same, we don’t think they did it. 
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MR. PUNCH'S SUPPLEMENT. 

YII. — ^The British Museum. 

The recent appointment of a scholarly 
guide to lecture on some of the more 
remarkable and, picturesque of its 
rarities having drawn all eyes to 
what Lord Aveburv. once wittily called 
the Bloomsbury Treasure House, it 
has been felt that Mr,' Punch's readers 
must not be kept any longer from a 
history of that institution (for it is an 
institution). 

History. 

The British Museum naturally is not 
very old. A lot has to happen before 
the time comes to collect ruins in a 
museum. Hence the authorities waited 
for Assyria and Egypt, Greece and 
Kome to vanish as powers before they 
began at all. This was very wise. 
The opening year at last fixed upon 
was 1759, by which time a consider- 
able body of history had accumulated 
worthy of record. In those days the 
museum was at Montagu House. The 
present building was completed in 
1847, as it was found that without 
some such haven of refuge as the portico 
offers London might have no pigeons 
left. 

Umbrellas. 

Such is the acquisitive zeal that 
permeates this wonderful place that 
everyone who. enters is at once asked 
to deposit his (or her) umbrella. Were 
none of these reclaimed it is estimated 
that the British Museum would by 
now have the finest collection of 
umbrellas in the world. Such investi- 
gations of them as the curator of the 
Umbrella Department (Sir Hume E. 
Dye) and his staff of trained and 
meticulously courteous assistants wish 
to make never last more than an hour 
or so, and the umbrellas are returned 
to their owners. The system of identi- 
fication is so exact that the chances of 
getting a better one than your own 
have been worked out by Mr. Harper 
(late of the L.O.O. and now an unpaid 
official, but still, we hope, a capable 
statistician) at 3007 to 1. 

The Print Room. 

The Print Room, famous for its 
poetical staff, is in the charge of Sir 
Sidney Colvin, who has w’on the 
Museum billiard handicap, played after 
hours in a room in the third Assyrian 
Court, for several years running. Sir 
Sidney, it has been well said, knows a 
print when he sees one. Since it is a 
point of honour with every Museum 
official to write a book, Sir Sidney has 
compiled a charming volume of the 
letters of Stevenson, the professional 
billiard champion, ' whose epistolary 

style, especially in a series of billets 
doux to Miss Jane Long (known as 
Long Jenny), is hardly less attractive 
than that '"of his cue. Among Sir 
Sidney’s colleagues is Mr. Binyon, the 
poet and the author (although, in view 
of his apparent youth, the fact is not 
generally suspected) of the Death of 
Adam, In the Print Room— if you are 
lucky enough to find it — you may see 
prints ; and nowhere are the officials so 
unfailing in their courtesy to visitors. 

The Elgin Marbles. 

The Elgin Marbles (in which the 
“g ” is pronounced §oft, as in Bingen- 
on-the-Rhine) were acquired by the dis- 
tinguished art-dealer, Thomas Bruce, 
Seventh Earl of Elgin. They represent 
the manufactures of Elgin, which, ac- 
cording to the latest of&cial reports, 
consist of watches and watch cases, 
butter and other dairy products, cooper- 
age (especially butter tubs), canned 
corn, shirts, pipe organs and caskets. 
The city, we may add, is the seat of 
the Northern Illinois Hospital for the 
Insane. Sir Alley Taw, the keeper 
of the marbles, is a very paragon of 
courtesy. 

The Police. 

A Museum without policemen would 
be like the play of Omelette without 
the egg, as the Frenchman said. The 
British Museum has many fine, 
sturdy, well-set-up fellows who know 
an anarchist or futurist a mile 
off, and would die sooner than allow 
a thief to carry away the Rosetta 
Stone. Many, it is true, have tried, 
but no one has got farther than the 
entrance hall. 

Manuscripts. 

The collection of MSS., which are 
under the safe care of Dr. Warner, 
ranges from specimens of the calli- 
graphy of ancient Egyptian scribes to 
the originals of Mr. Hi^L Caine’s 
novels. The latter are guarded night 
and day by special custodians imported 
from the Isle of Man, and can only be 
examined by persons who have received 
a special permit from the Keeper of 
British Enormities. The courtesy of 
Dr. Warner and his assistants is a 
by-word in Bloomsbury. 

Egyptology. 

It is notorious that nothing can 
exceed the courtesy of the chief of 
the Egyptian Department, Sir Ernest 
Wallis Budge, or Sir Budge, as dis- 
1 tinguished foreigners persist in calling 
. him. Not even a lifetime spent among 
. mummies and sarcophagi has in any 
> way impaired his native sunniness, and 
. even the recurring facetious query of 
' 1 Cockney visitors, on the first Monday 

in August, as to how and when 
Cleopatra copped the needle, leaves 
bim radiant and kind. The result 
is that few visitors interested in 
Egyptology leave the museum without 
entering Sir Budge’s department. , 
Such is his versatility that he presides 
also over the Assyrian relics ; and the 
same remarks apply to them. Sir 
Budge is the author of more books 
than any of his colleagues, which, is 
saying a good deal. He is also the 
editor of The Isis, 

The Reading Room. 

It has been computed that were the 
British Museum reading-room to be 
closed for a year all the dealers in 
remainder copies of bpoks would be 
bankrupt. It is therefore kept open. 
The Principal Librarian is Sir Erede- 
RiCK G. Kenyon — a gentleman whose 
courtesy to strangers and inquirers is 
unequailed in any other department. 
The peculiarity of the room in which 
sits the Keeper of the Printed Books — 
Sir G. K. Eortescue — is that, since 
every inch of the wall, doors and all, is 
covered humorously with real or 
imitation books, once you are in you 
cannot find the way out. Apart from 
this nothing can exceed the courtesy 
of this official, to whose zeal in keep- 
ing the printed books must be attributed 
the fact that one so often cannot get 
what one asks for in the reading-room. 

Fog. 

Although the wisdom of the world 
is stored in the British Museum it has 
not taught its officials (who are 
courtesy itself) any way of dealing 
with fog. No sooner does this Novem- 
ber visitant arrive in Bloomsbury than 
all search for books in the basement 
ceases and hundreds of readers are 
thrown out of work. And yet there 
are little electric hand- torches for such 
difficulties in every stores list at -a 
trifling cost. > . 

Fees. 

There is no charge for leaving the 
British Miseum. No tips are allowed. 
Any head of department discovered in 
the act of receiving sixpence or a 
shilling is instantly dismissed. It was 
his readiness to accept such sums in* 
defiance of the rules that led to the 
loss of that otherwise valuable public 
servant. Sir 0. Penpalm, one of the 
mpst courteous men who ever had 
charge of Chaldean postage- stamps. 

The Future of the Museum. i 

* It is considered probable, by com- 
petent vaticinators, that in about five 
. years’ time the pick of the Blooms- 
: bury treasures will be located at Pitts- 
' burg. - ‘ : - 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(By Mr. Punch*s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

Sir Arthur Conan Doyle does not go altogether as 
a stranger into the “ region between actual story and 
actual history, which,” as he says in the preface to The 
Last Galley (Smith, Elder), has never been adequately 
exploited.” His book, Bodney Stone, was a clever essay in 
this field, giving as it did a vivid picture of the great days 
of the boxing ring. In his latest volume he has worked less 
ambitiously, though he hints at something greater to come. 
He, gives a series of ten brief “ impressions,” based on 
facts dotted up, and down the long stretch of years during 
which the Roman Empire was the world. He has coloured 
these facts with “ the glamour which the writer of fiction 
can give,” and he has produced a set of very readable 
stories which help one to form a conception of affairs as 
they may have existed at that time. I don’t know that it 
is anything against them that the glamour is in some cases 
derived * rather from the possible than the probable. He 
relates, for instance, the meeting of Theodora and her son. 
It is generally beheved that this versatile lady lost no time 
in removing from the sight of the world, and of her husband 
Justinian, all trace of so untimely a reminder of her 
early adventurous career. Sir Arthur, giving her a sudden 
access of maternal affection, rescues the boy from the very ! 
brink of the underground well to which he had been 
doomed, and sends Jiim back to the monastery in Antioch 
whence he came. Nobody knows exactly what did happen, 
so this is conceivably true, but personally I doubt it. 
Again, he makes of Maximin a bluff, honest sort of 
barbarian soldier, who an hour before the thing occurred 
had no idea of becoming emperor. This also may be true. 


though for my part I put my money on the other side of 
the picture. 

To choose a district of old France, 

To strike a path where paths are few, 

To leave his resting-place to chance, 

Take what it gives and start anew ; 

To quaff the country’s local drink, 

To chaff’ its people, maid or man — 

Such things Hilaire Belloc, I think, 

Can tackle as no other can. 

It makes no sorb of odds to me 
Whether afoot he makes his way, 

As just himself, to wit H. B., 

And sees the France we know to-day : 

Or whether, in some borrowed guise, 

As, say, a military gent, 

He sees it with historic eyes — 

No matter which, I ’m well content. 

The Oirondih (from Nelson) shows 
The second case : it brings to view 
A mounted sergeant in the throes 
Of war in 1792 ; 

He roughs it with a cheerful smile, 

Gets in the end a nasty knock. 

As soldiers will, yet all the while 
You know that he ’s Hilaire Belloo. 


In one respect, at least, Dr. J. Moroan-De-Groot, the 
author of The Hand of Venus (Hutchinson), is deserving of 
the honour reserved for them who resist great temptation. 
Some time before the opening of the story, he tells us that. 
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the great Phidias made a statue of Yenus, which, having Sea Lion, had never been upon the sea. Thus, when Sybil, 
suffered the dismemberment of a hand, was eventually his betrothed, whose love was one of the proceeds of his 
buried along with the severed portion, in the garden of a ' fraud, suggested that he shoukPtake her to the Pool and 


Eoman villa. In the year nineteen-hundred-and-odd this 
statue, which was naturally marvellous beyond compare, 
was dug up by a modern artist, who wickedly resolved to 
send it to Burlington House as his own work, which he 
did, and it was — no, not what you think — it was accepted, 
and praised by everybody. The author’s restraint in the 
matter of this episode filled me with the greater surprise, 
because I am bound to admit that nothing in his previous 
handling of the tale had prepared me for it. He is not, 
for example, above introducing a caricature of the German 
Emperor, who is represented 
as deciding the authorship 
of a work variously attributed 
to Eembeandt and Tom 
Brow^ne; and I am afraid 
that this is a fair sample of 
the author’s humour. Briefly 
put, indeed, his theme struck 
me as an excellent idea'(there 
are, of course, complications 
with the severed hand, which 
I will not spoil for you by 
detailing) not very ^well 
treated. But it certainly 
proved that Dr. De-Groot 
has an independent spirit. ' 


talk about shipping' a situa'ion was created that is perhaps 
more farcical than Mr. Patrick Eushden, the author of the 
book, appears to be aware of. He., indeed, is desperately 
serious about the affair throughout, and invokes the aid of 
hypnotism and various tragic devices in order to confound 
a trick which, one cannot but think, would have exposed 
itself, in real life, within a week of its inception. Why, for 
example, did Barrel never ask to look at his own proofs ? 
It seems a singular omission on the part of an author with, 
confessedly, no other interests in life. Messrs, Mills and 

Boon tell me that The Sea 
Lion is a first novel ; as such 
it may pass, but” my idea is 
that Mr. Patrick Eushden 
can and will do considerably 
better. 



What I like about the 
humour of Mr. Pett Eidge 
is that" it keeps so very 
healthy and so little boister- 
ous. His laughter is never 
rowdy nor his optimism 
blatant, yet is be optimistic 
and laughter-loving indeed. 

Better refreshment at the 
price would be hard to get ; 
for it is the author’s own 
idea to serve up his seven- 
teen stories and sketches of 
lower middle-class life in a 
two -shilling Table d'Hdte 
(Holder and Stoughton). 

One item only I would have 
omitted from the imnu; the 
sarcasm of “ My Brother Ed- 
ward” is too biting a sauce 
for the use of so accomplished 

a chef, “ Scotter’s Luck,’’ on the other hand, is a little j 
masterpiece of ironical concoction, delightful to the palate 
and done to a turn. Mr. Punch may claim to speak with 
some authority as a gourmet in this particular fare ; yet 
he would not authorize his Olerk to write one word of 
complaint upon the back of the biU, save that he had not 
had enough. 

When Stanley Thornfield found a crippled genius in 
an attic, and, under pretence of placing his manuscript, 
determined to pose to the world as its author, it seems to 
me be displayed, not only considerable lack of foresight, 
but a quite remarkable ignorance of the many stories in 
which a similar imposture has been tried and failed. In 
this instance, the risk was the greater because the wonder- 
ful tales that Barrel wrote were all about his experiences 
as a sailor; whereas the pretender, whose supposed 
triumphs earned for him in literary circles the title of The 


CtLsl (» mr . “Ko, I don’t think I*ll have that one; Tinki 
doesn’t seem to care much foe it.” 


There is only one' fault 
which I have to find with 
Mr. W. B. Norris’s Vittoria 
Victrix (Constable), and 
that is a fault for which Mr. 
Norris is not himself to 
blame. His is one of those 
unfortunately designed books 
which look as though their 
pages are all cut, but which 
trip you up in the middle of 
a sentence and send you, 
failing a handy paper-knife, 
hunting for a postcard or a 
railway ticket. I never have 
these about me, and I hate 
cutting a book with a pipe 
or a slipper. These slight 
and not very frequent sources 
of irritation apart, the placid 
narrative of a sculptor in his 
relations with an original and 
charming girl, her friends 
and admirers, is altogether 
delightful. The sculptor who 
tells the story, his sister, the 
hard-headed and soft-hearted 
Yankee who controls the 
destinies of everyone without 
their knowing it, Vittoria 
herself, her aunt, and even 
her father, of whom little is seen — all are vivid portraits 
of people worth knowing. I hope many will make their 
acquaintance. 

Mr. Lloyd George as the ** Immortal Bird.” 

Mr. Pmich, along with Mr. Lloyd George’s many other 
admirers who have been congratulating him on recovery 
from his serious throat affection, is anxious lest he 
should incur a relapse through attempting to prove him- 
self worthy of the following passage in The Beferee : — 
]^. Lloyd George reminds me of the nightingale'. At 
this time of the year Santa Filomena is obsessed with 
song. She sings continuously. Now and again, thrilled 
with her own music, the bird falls into ecstasy. : . Mr. 
Ijloyd George is also a great singer. He has his moments 
of ecstasy. The result is amazing and beautiful.” We 
like this picture of the Chancellor as Keats’s “light- 
winged Dryad of the trees,” or should it be Druid? 
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TO THE KING. 

For His Majesty’s Coronation. 


When Summer last came gowned in virgin green, 
Among the mourning pageantrj^ you paced, 

Dimly aware what splendours of the scene 
By Death’s enfolding shadow lay effaced j 
A King that nursed his private grief apart, 

Nor comfort from his kingly state could l)orro^Y, 
Grave-eyed you went,, and very lone of heart, 

Mid silent greetings hushed to share yot'r sorrow* 

A year ago. And now by those same ways, 

Crowned and anointed King, once more you come, 
And Grief fulfilled recalls her backward gaze. 

And Joy unlocks our lips that then were dumb; 
Glad heartland voice, we greet your proven worth. 
Whose courage, called to meet the test of royalty, 
By better claims than any right of birth 
Has earned the homage of our love and loyalty. 


Earth of her gifts can yield no fairer grace 
Than thus to rule a people proud and free, 

For whom you stand as symbol of a raf'e 
Heirs to the ancient lordship of the sea ; 

So on this day, when Peace may lightly wear 
The warrior trophies won from sterner ages, 
Well may her sister, Mirth, demand an air 
Of ampler revelry in these our pages. 

And if, in this poor tribute, we intrude 
A touch of humour something over-bold j 
If, for relief, we ask the latitude 
Allowed to licensed jesters from of old ; 

Believe me, Sire, in all your faithful isle 

None pays a fealty more profound and fervent 
Than he who here appends his name and style — 
Than Punchy your Majesty’s most loyal servant. 


0, SL 
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Mr. Punch’s 

Gala Variety Entertainment. 

TnBDX Their Majesties King George and Queen Mary have shown a gracions 

interest in the Art of the Music Hall, Now this is to say that Mr, Punch proposes 
Their Majesties an opportunity of attending a Gala* Variety Entertainment 
of his own. So sanguine is he of being able to persuade Their Majesties to assist at 
his F^te, that he has already engaged an extraordinarily talented cast, and drawn 
^ thoroughly exhaustive programme. As to the date, everything will depend upon 
Their Majesties’ pleasure, but it may be confidently asserted that it will not be 
— / allowed to clash mth the actual Coronation. 

Mr, Punchy accompanied by some of the Queen’s Maries, will himself receive the King and Queen (always supposing 
that Their Majesties are present), and a bouquet, consisting of “silver bells and cockle shells, and pretty maids all of a 
row,” will be presented to the Queen by “ Mary, Mary, aU contrary,” vfho will be supported by another Mary — the 
one with the pet lamb. 

The National Anthem once played and Their Majesties comfortably seated, a short interval will be allowed for 
staring, but no pointing will be permitted, Mr, Punch will then deliver a Prologue composed by one of his voung fellows. 


asdsayj /I 



The fiTYfll touches have not yet been given to this masterpiece, and, indeed, much will be left to the inspiration of 
the moment and the individuality of the prompter. But, roughly, the idea will be as follows 


Prologue. 


Your Majesties, your Royal Highnesses, 

Also (if present) your Serenities, 

Your Graces, Lordships, Ladyships — in short, 
Ladies and Gentlemen of ev’ry sort 
(The Press included), welcome to our show, 
Now, after months of labour, on the go. 


Oh for a Muse of fire (as Shaicspeare said, 

But cannot now repeat it, being dead), 

Oh for a Muse that could aspire to sing 
A fitting ode of welcome to our King, 

To offer neatly, at the very start, 

The tribute of a most devoted heart. 

\Mr, Punch makes obeisance to the Royal Box* 
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Oh for a something else with which to greet 
The beauty for the moment at my feet, 

[i/r. Punch hows to the ladies^ 
To hymn the serried splendour of the pit 
And dwell upon the circles for a bit 1 
- It needs a demi-god — half Milton, half 
Reporter on the Daily Telegi^aph, 

A mortal overwhelmed by your effulgence 
Can only crave your very kind indulgence ; 

Let me, instead, foreshadow the surprises 
We spring upon you when the curtain rises. 

My task is rendered lighter by the fact 
That many of you, with consummate tact, 

Have bought and favoured with at least a glance 
I'he special programme issued in advance — 
Meaning, of course, that enemy to slumber, 

My Extra-special Coronation Number. \AdvL 

You know that soon, unless the curtain sticks, 

You *11 see a masque of Art and Politics, 

A feast of Fun and Fantasy and things — 

Possibly, too, the prompters in the wings. 

Georges of every kind will take their calls 
Hoping for recognition from the stalls ; 

Newton himself, no less, and other Lords 
AVill make a first appearance on the boards ; 

History will affect the modern manner 
And Mr. Churchill sing to the planner ; 

While at the finish I myself may take 
The chance of thanking those of you aw^ake. 

Now, if the carpenters have stopped their banging. 
And if the manager has finished slanging 
The carpenters, and if the double bass 
Will kindly hurry up and find the place, 

Then let the curtain rise upon a night 
Of unexampled splendour and delight. 

After a short but adequate interval for applause the 
performance proper will commence; and of this Mr. 
Punch has pleasure in issuing herewith a preliminary 
Illustrated Programme. 

His pictures are based upon representations made by his 
performers as to the nature of their turns and do not 
pretend to be an historic record of events that have not yet 
occurred. No person will therefore be permitted to claim 
his money back at the doors on the plea that any turn 
(or turns) differed materially from the counterfeit present- 
ment (or presentments) of it (or them). Mr, Punch also 
reserves to himself the right to supplement his Preliminary 
Programme (though this is, humanly speaking, improbable), 
or to withdraw any turn of which the performer proves, at 
rehearsal, to be less good than he said he was going to be. 

The Programme will begin with some 

Variety Turns^ 

and this form of entertainment will be continued at 
intervals throughout the performance. 


1. Mr. Grahame-White, in a self-made biplane, accom- 
panied by warlike music, will manoeuvre over the audience 
and undertake to drop a couple of co7ifetti on the head ot 
the German Naval Attache. 

2. Mr. F. E. Smith will sing: shy, Mary Ellen, 

I *m shy.** 

3. Lord Newton will give his inimitable sketch, “How 
I made even the Peers laugh.** 

4. Mr. A. B. Walkley, dramatic critic of The Times^ will 
deliver, in Attic Greek with a French accent, a dissertation 
on “ Aristophanny *s First Play.’* At the same time Mesdames 
Melba and Tetrazzini, who refuse to appear apart, wull 
simultaneously sing Aliiora peto, each going as she pleases. 



Mr. F. E. Smith wiU sing j “I'm shy, Ma^ EUen, Im shy," 

5. Mr. Oscar Asche -will give a demonstration of 
First Aid, exhibiting the “Kismet” system of holding a 
drowning man under water till he his stepped drown'ng. 

6 . Mr. - — (who desires at present to remain name- 
less) will write a cheque for £%,ooo in favour of a charity 
(to be chosen by Mr. Punch), on condition that his name be 
announced from the proscenium in clear and bell-like tones. 
Durmg this performance, Mr. Somerset M.atjgham will 
wnte a complete new play, and Miss Lily Elsie will ivaltz 
up a salmon-ladder with the Master of Eubank. ' 

7 . M. Maeterlinck aiid Lord Avebury will conduct 
an exhibmon bee-fight (one bee a-side), after which ihe 
latter will oblige with “ I know a Bank.” ■ 
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8, Messrs. T. P. O’Connor and Tim Healy will appear as 
Irish “ Back-chat ” Comedians, 

9, Mr. Winston Churchill will give his well-known patter-song : — 

Little Bo-peppered 
Has lost her shepherd 
And can’t tell where they hide him ; 

Leave him alone 
And he U1 come home 
With a whiskey-bottle inside him. 


10. Mr. Garvin, Editor of The Observer, will give a selection (the 
whole is far too long) from his popular Ventriloquial Sketch, “The 
Power behind the Peerage.” In the event of an encore he will bring 
on Mr. W. Waldorf Astor, and they will sing together as the 
“Dollar Duettists” in “For Hever and for Ilever.” 

11* Lord Rosebery, wearing the yellow primrose of a detached life, 
will recite a parody of “The House that Jack built,” entitled “The 
House that Archibald re-built.” At the same time Mr. Neil Prim- 
rose, another member of the same talented family, will give his daring 
acrobatic performance in w’’hich he descends from a great height upon 
the woolsack and bounds off into space. 


12. March Past of the Kind’s Georges, 

each contributing some peculiar and personal tribute, illustrated by a 
rhymed couplet. 



Mr. Winston Churchill loses his 
Shepherd* 



Mr* T« P. O’Connor and Mr. Tim Healy, 
Irish Back-ehat Comedians* 


The Editor of **The Observer** in his £reat Ventriloquial 
Performance aa **The Power behind the Peerage*** 
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Koore. 


GeorgeR 


I 


Tor every ill my novels find a cure ; 
Don’t liesitate to send and ask for 
ILoore. 


Tkough cares of State skonld sometimes breed Skonld cricket ever tempt tke Eoyal nerve^ 
despaiTi Command me for a lesson liow to swerve. 

I ’ll answer tliat you never lose your kair. 


) 


rm 


Shaw. 


Edwardes. 




Hyp a;ho^e,lU. your Conrt, bat St. James; X’ve Viennese deUghte to cliBxmtlie ean, Uonaroli or peasant. ’tie the same to m. ; 
Blgh tailoring I crifer, and high anna, And oh, such pretty wives for England’s Counsel Sue both I ’w ready— Aueat, Iim, 

peers, 

THE KING’S GEORGES. 






Prepare to hold your sides while I emit Td all who would invade your Royal peace 'White* er you wish of brilliance — speech 

The very flower of other people’ s wit. Three wordshave I — < < Desist, ” “ Refrain ” , or sonnet, 

and << Cease.*’ Elog^e or essay — Crichton II. is on it. 



Pear Revolution not, 0 Sire! Instead, Pro-consuls in retirement have their leisure ; Pan for your Royal Park I re-create ; 

Acquire my art of scoring off the Red. Ask me for any help; ’tie yours with pleasure. Groups neatly executed while you wait. 


THE KING’S GEORGES 
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Mr, Seymour Hicks's Double will provide Super-wives for all eliilible Peers* 



Mr* C. P. Little* Connois- 
seur of Smartness* points 
out all the Best People in 
the House* 


13. Mr. Seymour Hicks (not in his 
own person,’ he being in a distant part of 
the Empire, but through the medium of 
a counterfeit understudy) will illustrate 
the working of his matrimonial agency, and 
execute any orders he may receive from 
the bachelor Peerage. 

14. Mr, C P. Little, Smart Set 
Expert to Tke Daily Mail^ will oblige 
any member of the audience who wishes 
the record of his presence to be read 
next morning at their breakfast tables by 
a million consumers of Standard Bread. 

15. Mr. Cyril Maudekin and Madame 
Pavlova Wiggs of the Cabbaggio Patch will 
give their popular Danse Tobacconale. 

16. Mr. Hugh Chisholm, Editor of 
The Efuychpcedia Briiannica, will make an 
appearance prepared to recite the menus 
of the one-hundred-and-Qfty dinners he 
has given to the contributors to his massive 
Opus. This item, however, will be taken 
as read — on India Paper. 



17. Mr, Punch will present a series of Animated Pictures under the general title 

If they had lived in the days of Good King George. 

It has been widely felt that many famous Historical Episodes would take on an entirely new aspect if they 
TOuld re-enacted under present conditions. Great disabilities have notoriously been suffered by distinguished people 
thro^ hvmg ui some ot^ century than the twentieth A.n. ; and from these Studies in AppUed Modernity (arranged bv 
weU-known experts) it is hoped that a moral lesson may be drawn for those who are too apt to Wt die old 

times were the most convenient. ° 
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Eleanor of Castile inoculates Edward of j^^land against the Effects of Poisoned Da^^ers, Arrows, etc. 

(Tableau arranged by Sir AlmrotA Wright*) 

If they had lived in the days of Good King George. 
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Thes3 remarkable and instructive Tableaux •null be 
followed by an 

Exhibition of Coronation Claims. 

Ail such claims come, of course, too late for recognition, 
but that should only add to the poignancy of their appeal. 

18. Sir Henry Ho worth, author of certain works on 
The Flood and Champion Letter-writer to The Times, will 
claim to ride in the Coronation Procession on a Mammoth. 

19 . The two Alfreds — Sir IMond and Mr. Spender — 
will claim to figure in the Coronation Procession as the 
Witty Westminster Wags. For an encore (if desired) Mr. 
Alfred Spender will withdraw and Sir Alfred Mond 
will sing Browning’s pathetic passage : 

“ Crowns to givj, and none for the brow 
Th..t lojleJ ike marble I” 

20* Sir Thomas T-ipton will claim to sail the King’s 
Coronation Barge against all comers from Westminster to 
Wapping and back ; and may the best boat win 1 

21. 3Mr. John Galsworthy will claim to walk in the 
Coronation Procession as Justice carrying the Freedom of 
Wormwood Scrubbs in a Silver Box. 


w \ 
















spender and Mond, the Witty Westminster Wags. 


22. Sir Joseph Lyons will claim to use the motto, 

“ Ich Dien,” and to carry the King’s Second-best Entree Dish in the Procession, and have the usufruct of its contents 
for exhibition at his chief Popular Restaurant before the chill is off. He •will base his claim on the fact that he is a 
descendant of Richard Coeur de Lyons Souffid, who by moderate charges defeated the Soldan of Tip in 1193. 


■ V - ' ' 




Sir Henry Ho worth claims to ride a Mammoth 
in the Coronation Procession. 

2C. A Forecast of the SbaRspearc 
Costume Ball. 

(a) Characters to be assumed by the Ministry ; 

{^) n 11 » „ OppoJtion. 





Sir Thomas Lipton, claims to sail the King’s Barge 
against all comers ; and may the best boat win I 
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Supper Interval. 

During the Interval, -while supper is being served to the audience in paper-bags, Lady Grove will talk on “ Polite 
Eating” j Sir Edward Elgar will conduct his Band of Hope and Glory ; Mr. Charles Frohman will continue to 
“present” nobody; and Mr. Arthur Bourchier -will grow a beard. 



The Editor of **The Daily Mail’* as Sweet Mr. Maurice Hewlett, as Chief Jongleuri sings the 

Peaseblossom in ”A Midsummer Day’s Boom.” Chanson de Rowland Ward’s Jongle. 


24l The^Editor of The Daily Mail will W extract from his popular creation, “A Midsummer Day’s Boom " 
in whxh He will appear in the part of d.'j—niA ^ 

Sweet Peaseblossom, ' ' \ \ 

25- Mr, Maurice He^ett, as the XI ' '' . : ■; . ' 

leading Jongleur, of the day, sing ~r|j 1 , 

the Chanson de Rowland Ward’s Jongle. , l| i(!|l . 

26 - '. Lord Haldahe ^ -vrill introduce ’ 41 . ^£7 • 

Lord ibrciHENER in 'th4^ Garden Scene -X 


27. Ghosts of the Past 
re-visiting London for 
the Coronation. 

These four affecting episodes do not 
differ greatly in motive from those to 
be displayed at an earlier part of the 
programme, and will illustrate the em- 
barrassment or other sensation which 
would almost inevitably be experienced 








Lord Haldane introduces Lord Kitchener in the Garden Scene from 
••How England ^ds Work for her Greatest Men.” 
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Ethelred the Unready causes an Obstruction at a Tube Caxton ia overcome by one of the familiar Objects of 
Booking Office* our Streets* 



Richard III«« having offered his Kingdom for a Horse^ Dan Chaucer unfortunately misses the Canterbury 


can get nothing but a Taxi* Excursion Train* 

Ghosts of the past re-visit London for the Coronation. 
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or created by the heroes of distant ages on coming into contact with 
the developments that have taken place in London since their time — in 
the event, itself improbable, of their being in a position to return to their 
former haunts, 

28. Mr. William Willett, of the Daylight-Saving Scheme, will sing 
his strenuous song— 

** iNIy friend Jones arranged with me 
To wake him up at half-past three.” 

29. Sir Arthur Conan Doyle will play an exhibition three-ball (captive) 
match with Jack Sherlock and Mr. Holmes, late of the Education Office. 

30. Following almost immediately upon the exit of Mr. Holmes, IMr. 

Runciman will perform his staggering feat of “ Squaring the Circular.” 

31. Mr. Max Beerbohm, Mr. Max Pemberton, Sir Herbert Maxwell, 

Dr. Macnamara, hlr. Swift MacNeill, Sir Hiram Maxim, and Mr. Leo 
]Maxse, having been gazetted, for Coronation purposes, as the Seven Macs, 
will sing in unison Wordsworth’s poem on this hallowed numeral. 

32. Mr. Arthur Balfour will introduce his famous troupe of Cecilians, 
and I^ord Ugo will undertake to bite oflF the ear of any member of the 
Cabinet who cares to come up on to the stage for this purpose. 

33. Mr, Gilbert Chesterton, Lord Michelham, Mr. Eugene Wason 
and Sir Edward Poynter will dance a solemn Pavane. In the event of 
an encore Lord Michelham will reappear alone and give his famous serio- 
comic rendering of Robert Burns’s eulogy of the proletariate — 

“ The rank is but the guinea’s stamp, 

The man ’s the gowd for a* that,” 

34. Lord Howard de Walden will appear in his amusing monologue, “ The Draper’s Assistant ” (after the late Dan Leno)* 

The Alcoholic Department will be 
under the management of Mr. 
Hilaire Belloc, attired as Chief 
Cellarer in non-particoloured hose. 

Epilogue. 

Well, you ’ve had the whole concern — 
And, if here and there a turn 
Fell comparatively flat, 

We must not complain of that. 

Seeing that it so occurred 
No performer “got the bird.” 
i hank you, then, for this. And now, 
F.re I make my final bow — 

Only one more bow at most — 

Let us drink a loyal toast 
(It will look a trifle neater 
Put into another metre) : 

“The King, God bless him! I 7 z^f 
Rex ! ” And Greater 
Britain will echo, Vzyae e# 

Iiipcrator 1 ” 


35, Eight well-known Harley Street 
physicians will illustrate the dietetic 
value of Standard Oil, showing how 
its .health-giving properties enable 
even a sardine to live beautifully for 
days with its head off. The title of 
their exhibition will be “Grace in 
the Grease.” During this turn, Earl 
Winterton, to mark the festal 
occasion by an act of self-effacement, 
will appear behind the scenes as a 
“ shout off.” 

36. At 3.0 A.M., w'hether the 
programme is completed or not, 
Mn Ruruh will bring the proceed- 
ings to a close with a brief Epilogue, 
in w'hich he will embody a toast. For 
the purpose of this toast, Sir Sherbet 
Beerbohm Tree, supported .by his 
company of Shakspeare Revivalists, 
will dispense midsummer iced drinks. 
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Siir Sherbet Heerbolixn Tree 
dispenses midsummer iced drinfE^ 
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From Finsbury to Fij', 

From Olapliam to Oiwnpore, 
We hail thee. King and (D.G.) 
India’s Emperor. 


‘‘THE DAILY EVENING’S ’’ 
PRIZE CORONATION ODE. 

Balham Man wins Fiest Place. 

The entry for this competition has ; 
been gratifying in the extreme. Five 
thousand and seventy-seven odes have 
been sent in, and naturally the task of 
adjudication has been no easy one. 
Perhaps a short statement as to our 
method of arriving at the final verdict 
will be of interest to our readers. In 
the first ’place the entries were gone 
through by a trained cashier, who 
extracted the postal-orders and con- 
signed to the ^vaste-paper basket those 
which did not comply with this 
trifling but necessary formality. That 
done, and the money safely lodged in 
the bank, the senior office-boy (a 
bright lad and a leading authority on 
the Cinematographic Drama) was 
entrusted with the preliminary weed- 
ing out. Acting upon instructions, he 
carefully separated those of loyal and 
patriotic sentiment from those which 
displayed Anarchistic leanings, and 
further reduced the number of possi- 
bles ” by rejecting those containing 
French rhymes — the conductors of 
this competition being firmly of the 
opinion that entries of strictly all- 
British workmanship alone should be 
considered, A printer’s reader next 
glanced through the residuum with an 
eye to grammar and spelling, and by 
this means a final batch of fifty was 
reserved for the judges’ examination. 
For this difficult and responsible 
function vre were fortunate enough to 
secure the services of Lord Feohman 
and Sir Ime^i Kiealpy. 

One of the most serious reproaches 
levelled against English literature in 
recent years has at last been rolled 
away, and that in the most decisive and 
incontrovertible fashion. For some 
time past we have had it dinned into 
our ears, both in and out of season, 
that our poets are dead. We have no 
hesitation in affirming that the present 
year, crowded as it is likely to be with 
political and other events of the first 
importance, will be remembered by 
posterity chiefly as the year of the 
great poetic renaissance in Great Britain 
and her dependencies. 

It must not, of course, be supposed 
that all the entries reached the high- 
water mark attained by the winning 
ode, printed below. A very lai’ge num- 
ber, however, exhibited here and there 
distinct gleams of genius. It is difficult, 
for instance, to imagine anything at 
ones more simple and arresting than 
the following, the opening verse of an 
ode that comes all the way from the 
Solomon Islands 


Of very considerable merit was the 
work of another Colonial competitor, in 
which, however, there was a little too 
much sacrifice of dignity for the sake of 
effective rhyming, as in the following : — 

Let tlie cheers echo from coxst unto coast ; 
Blit on's, your loyalcst hullabaloo raise ! 

Utl or the loudest of “ Hi]'s,‘’ and the moat 
Frenzied of Ho. rays ” 1 



A SUGGESTION TO AID THE POLICE IN CARRY- 
ING our THE RECENT ORDER TO EXCLUDE AERO- 
NAUTS FROM THE Coronation route. 


The word “ hullabaloo ” is perhaps 
hardly the right term for the expression 
of a nation’s patriotic fervour. 

From a lady competitor comes a 
tender poem giving utterance to the 
feelings of her sex towards the King- in 
his quality of naval officer. There is a 
subtle reminiscence of a popular ballad 
in the lines : — 

Of British girlhood’s ht^art thou art tlij gaoler, 
For all our nicest maidens love a sailor. 

And there are some fine moments in 


the ode which, headed To George V. : 
A Eegalia Ehapsody,” opens thus: — 

W’’hat is the crown we crown thee with to-day, 
Whose bnliance fairly takes our breath away ? 
A golden circlet set with handsome 
Gems, each of which is worth a loyal ransom. 

The corrective bathos in the last line 
is very convincing. The onl}^ other 
poem we have space to mention is one 
whose prolixity is but partially atoned 
for by flashes of inspiration in such 
lines as — 

George for bis England, En;;^land Lr her George ! 

and 

Tl.e p/roteehnics of a people’s pride. 
After dsep consideration w'e have 
awarded the first prize to Mr. J. 
Milton Slopp, of 725, Laurel Avenue, 
Balham, S.W., whose fine achieve- 
ment is here given : — 

George, thro 'gh thy E npire’s boundless 
tra ts 

All es to-day are turned on thee 
And on the interestitig facts 
Connected with thy pageantry. 

When from thy crowning thou art come, 

And all the solemn pomp is o’er, 

The telegraphic wires will hum 
As they have never hummed be. 'ore. 

And then a hundr d million throats, 

Making the woil l-\xide welkin liiig, 

Will loyiJly essay the notes 
That summon Heav’n to save the King. 

On thee our steadfast gaze we fix ; 

And in thine honour for to-day 
Britons confound th*ir politics 
And brush their ditf’rences away, 

Ko talk of Poo[>le verm^ Peers, 

Of those who toil and those who slack ; 
Dustman and Duke unite their cheers 
And slap each other on the ba^'k. 

And after — when the fi ’gs are furled, 

And all ths f stive trappings down — 

ShaT England then co front the wor d 
More bravely for thy kingly ciown ? 

Oh, yes — a thousand times, oh, yes ! 

For through the Emp re’s brea th and 
length 

This day bath shown that we possess 
A wealth of union, \\ hicli is strength. 

This be thy then, royal George, 

_To bind the fdk together fast 
With loving fetters, and to forge 
Links that are wai ranted to last. 

Let not the head w'e crown to-day 
Walk in the paths of horrid strife ; 

Wear in thy buttonhole alway 
The swe t-»pea of a peaceful life. 

The very large expenses of conducting 
the competition having been deducted 
from the entrance fees, the rest of the 
money goes to the prize-winner, to 
whom a cheque of an appropriate value 
will be sent in due course. 


From a parish hymn-sheet : — 

God save the King ! 

Not to be taken away.” 

We, too, are all against the kidnapping 
of His Majesty. 


VwL. CXL. 
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BLANCHE'S LETTERS. 

A OoEONATioM Season. 

Park Lane. 

Deaebst Daphne, — ^T he Coronation 
feeling in everybody is showing itself 
in fancy dress. This is ^^ite and 
altogether a fancy-dress season. Every- 
body who is anybody must be always 
dressing up as somebody else ! 
The regulation fancy-dress dance is 
always with us, of course ; ^ but 
we coronate by giving, in addition, 
fancy-head dinners, domino suppers, 
ih&s imidris, and guess - who - 1 - am 
lunches. Oh, and if you please, my 
dear, the first fancy-dress wedding 
has made its bow — Lord Oldpark’s 
to Hypatia B. Blogg of Pittsburg. St. 
Agatha’s was simply packed, and it 
'went with a bang. Oldpark was 
-screamingly well got up as a slot- 
inachine. “A Million in the Slot” 
was written across him, and, when 
they came to the part of the service 
where the ring is wanted, instead of 
the best inan producing it as usual, 
Hypatia herself, whose white satin 
' gown was made to look like a roll of 
dollar bills, worked the Million-in-the- 
Slot machine and got out the wedding 
ring in the regular way. *"■ -- . 

’ ' Your Qwn Blanche is responsible 
for the very latest thing in costume 
functions — c'est - d -dire, fancy - dress 
church services. I want to persuade 
the Eector of St. Agatha’s to preach to 
us as Briar Bacon, or St. Augustine, or 
one of those old-time preachers, and we 
would all come as Canterbury pilgrims, 
or something. I mean to' coax the 
dear bishop to allow it. I shall put it 
to him that people are always com- 
plaining of the empty churches in town, 
that he must want to see them filled, 
and that the way of ways to have them 
full to the brim is to let us have fancy- 
dress services on Sunday 1 

Of all the Coronation dances, so far, 
the big costume affair (under the pat- 
ronage of both, or I suppose I ought to 
say all, political parties) at the Gorge- 
ous Galleries was easily first. Beryl 
Glarges took charge of the ^quadrille of 
Typical British Peeresses. She told 
me she felt a bit awkward at being the 
only Englishwoman in it, and that the 
others seemed to look on her as by way 
of being an intruder ! 

In the Little England quadrille a 
quite new figure was introduced, called 
Toeing the Line. It made a big sen- 
sation. It ’s a difficult figure, and I 
hear they ’ve been practising it for 
some time ; but they certainly did it very 
well— to a queer tune called '‘Shil- 
lelagh ’s a- walkin’.” 

On dit that the Bullyon-Bounder- 

mere woman has been to a certain 
Minister and asked that, if a new batch 
of peers is to be created, Mr. B.-B. may 
be one of them. She says he ’s pre- 
pared to give something enormous to 
the party funds, and to make himself 
generally useful in the Upper Chamber 
in shoving things on or holding them 
back, wouldn’t want any veto, and 
wouldn’t even mind being abolished, 
when once he ’d got his title 1 But the 
offer only holds good before the Coro- 
nation, as they both want to be present. 

Another item of Coronation gossip 
is that The New York Trumpeter has 
offered Lord Needmore £100,000 for 
the use of his name, robes and coronet 
ion the 22nd of June for their repre- 
sentative, as they want an absolutely 
first-hand account from a peer’s point 
of view. And Lord N. is not the only 
one to have such an offer. It ’s to be 
hoped that all the American pressmen 
will wait for the supreme moment in 
the ceremony, and not put on their 
coronets too soon I 

‘ The huge number of visitors in 
London this season has made the 
jbaking about of parties quite a little 
jrage. Kiddy Yavasour,Norty’s younger 
brother, who *s very nice and very clever, 
)Dut a fearful pauper,, poor boy, saw his 
way to make a bit out of the epidemic 
of expert guides, and conducted parties. 
"Museums and historic buildings are 
all very well,” he said, "but for 
one person who wants to know 
What ’s what and where ’s where, there 
are thirty who want to know who’s 
who ; and I ’m their man ! ” And, my 
dear, he takes great gangs of queerities 
fco the Park and to Banelagh and to 
Huiiingham during the day, and in 
the evenings fixes up with host- 
esses to take them to parties, ranges 
them round the walls in the danc- 
ing-rooms and tells them who every- 
body is, marches them through the 
supper -rooms, points out which of 
the people are on diet and oughtn’t 
to touch the things they ’re gobbling 
up and predicts what form of indy 
they ’re likely to have next day, and 
lets them peep into the sitting-out 
places, telling them which couples 
have no right whatever to be murmur- 
ing and cooing in a solitude d deux 1 
His fee is immensely enormous (each 
of the hostesses whose houses he 
takes his crowd to expects something), 
but he’s ovenohelmed with business 
and simply coming money ! 

Such fancy prices are being offered 
for town houses just now that a great 
many people can’t afford to stay in 
their own, and as, of course, they ’ve 
got to be somewhere in the neighbour- 
hood, they ’ve gone into lodgings. The 
Middleshires have let Middleshire 

.House for £5,000 a week, and gone to 
lodge at a place called Holloway, 
Then the Needmores, the Sangazurs, 
the De Stoneyvilles, and several others 
have let their houses in Berkgrave and 
the other squares, and gone to live 
at Peckham and Camberwell. They 
charter a motor-bus among them, 
which brings them to town every day 
and takes them back every night— -or 
morning, as it may happen. 

Pity me, my dearest 1 Some of Josiah’s 
relations have come from the uttermost 
ends of the earth to coronate, and are 
staying here. They ’re stout and red, 
and want to " see everything ” and to 
" enjoy themselves ” ; in short, they ’re 
much about what Josiah was before 
Somebody took him in hand. Their 
vocab. includes such phrases as " the 
height of fashion,” and " sumptuous 
entertainments 1 ” But the worst thing 
about them is that they remember 
Josiah when he was a boy and are fond 
of talking of those pre-historic days. 

I bore it till reason tottered on her 
throne, and then I .told them, " Memory, 
socially speaking, is bad form. In 
other words, remembering is not done — : 
except when written in the shape of : 
memoirs that will sell. Just as people 
keep their money and valuables at the 
hanker's, so they keep their memories 
at the publisher's." 

Just a little story of Hugo Daubeny, 
the Flummerys’ artist cousin. I found 
myself next him at dinner the other 
night, and he asked me what I thought 
of the Academy show. I said I never 
went there, but that people said it was 
a dull one, and I added, " There ’s no 
Picture of the Year, is there? ” " The 
Picture of the Year,” he growled,- ■ 
scowling at his plate, “ is still in the' 
cellars at Burlington House waiting to 
be fetched- aw ay 1” 

Ever thine, 

Blanche. 

^ ' ‘ Indeed, the presentyc ar is doubly associated 
with the memory of Hume, for nob only does it 
mark the lapse of ten centuries since his birth, 
but also the passage of a century and a half 
since his great history was completed.*’ 

Bomlay Gazette. 

A great history, indeed, even if put 
together a little too hurriedly, 

"The part which the school children of 
Edinburgh are to play in the celebrations con- 
nected w.th the Royal visit to Edinburgh was 
discussed yesterday. ... It was remarked at 
yesterdays meeting that if 30,000 children 
were pi\seiit, that ^\cu!d be the eq^ui valent of 
the Scottish Arni 3 atBanuockbrrn.”— /S'jotoa?!. 

We wonder who it was who thoaght 
of that tactful comparison. It looks 
as if somebody had been reading 
about Bannockburn that afternoon, 
and had to briug it in at all costs. 
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CHARIVARIA. 

We have no complaint to make in 
regard to the Coronation ; but, fond as 
we are of these functions, we trust that 
it will he many many years before we 
have another. 

* * 

We understand that while King 
George and Queen Mary are, with 
characteristic kindness, determined to 
do their best, they will find it quite 
impossible to look like all the portraits 
of themselves which are being given 
away with the various Coronation 
Numbers. 

This wonderful year! We already 
.have Coronation Exhibitions, Corona- 
tion Bibles, Coronation Dances, and, 
for all we know, Coronation Dog 
Eights, and now, in addition to these, 
it seems there is to be a Coronation 
Ceremony at Westminster Abbey, 

* * 

The Coronation Ceremony, by-the- 
way, promises to be the most successful 
function of the year. In addition to a 
host of notabilities, the King and Queen 
have promised to be present. 

5|e * 

* 

In the regulations as to the dresses 
which Members* wives may wear in 
the Abbey, “ considerable latitude,** we 
read, “is allowed.** We should have 
thought that this would lead to much 
undesirable over-crowding. 

* * 

* 

A proposal has been made that every 
helpless little baby born on the 22nd 
inst. shall be named Coronation. The 
Society for Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children has the matter in hand. 

* * 

* 

The King’s wish is Law even t5-day, 
and we are glad to hear that His 
Majesty’s desire that an extra week’s 
holiday shall be given to the boys and 
girls in all schools in honour of the 
Coronation, is being accepted cheerfully 
by the entire juvenile population of the 
country, even though they realise that 
it may interfere somewhat with the 
course of their studies. 

* * 

The police regulation, that all lights | 
in connection with illuminations shall 
be put out by 12,30 on the morning 
following Coronation Day presses some- 
what hardly on some persons. Eor 
example, a lady living at Peckham had, 
before the regulation was issued, paid 
extra for her fairy lamp, on the under- 
standing that it would keep alight 
until 1.30. 

♦ ♦ 

:|c 

We have a large amount of sympathy 
with Mr. Bennett Goldney, M.P., who 
suggested that, as each Member having 








A CHEAP SEAT FOR THE CORONATION. 

THAT LOYAL THERE 'S NO 'OLDIN* 'iM. SeE THE PRECESSION HE FILL— SO I 'M 
PATOHIN' 'IM up a SSAT POE IT.” 


a wife, an unmarried sister, or a daugh- 
ter, receives an invitation to the Coro- 
nation for one such relative, an equal 
privilege should be extended to those 
who have no wife, unmarried sister, or 
daughter, but who have a mother. We 
consider it of the highest importance, 
in tbcse days of dwindling population, 
to hold out inducements to persons to 
have mothers. 

♦ * 

At the Coronation Costume Ball, 
which is to bo held at the Botanical 
Gardens on June 16th, there is to 
be an interesting innovation. Mr, 


Geahame-Whitb is to fly in his 
aeroplane from Hendon in costume 
to attend the function. The success 
of the innovation will depend to some 
extent on whether the distinguished 
airman alights on a glass-house or 
not. 

* ♦ 

The announcement that Mr. Eve 
has had a hand in designing the 
stamps to be issued on Coronation 
Day has led to a stupid rumour that 
they will bear a representation of 
Britannia in the costume of a Classical 
Dancer. 
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LINING THE ‘‘ROWTE/* 

(Voices in the Croiod.) 

Burly Farmer, Looky ’ere, Jonas, 
when they coom by, can ’ee get Moother 
up on thy shoulder, lad ? 

Jonas (also hufly). Noa, Feyther, 
that I can’t 1 My arms are fast to me 
sides, like a goose in th’ oven. 

Mother (from the deaths), I ’m all 
right, Feyther, don’t ’e fash about me. 

I can hear th’ music fine. ’Tis our. 
Geordie matters more nor what I do. 
What can ’ee see, Geordie? 

Our Geordie (also in the depths), 
Nowt but hats. ’m that dry, me 
tongue ’s like a hay-rake. 

Burly Farmer, Suck one of *them 
“ thirst-squenchers ” I bought you, 

I m’lad. 

Our Geordie', Can ’t, Feyther. They’re 
in me'^pocket. 

Hayghty Feminine Voice (from back). 
Will you let me come through he-ah, 
please! Kindly let me pass he-ah, 
please! Constable! Make a way 
he-ah for us to pass. Our seats are 
on the stand opposite. 

Constable, Too late, Madam. You 
can’t cross the road now. - 
Haughty Feminine Voice. Oh, but 
that ’s absurd; the seats cost me fifteen 
guineas! ’ ' " , 

Constable, Can’t help that. Madam. 
You should have come earlier. 

Local Humourist, Only one man 
could get you to them seats now, Lidy. 

Haughty Feminine Voice. And who 
is that ? 

Local Humourist. Grihame- White 
in ’is Airyoplane. An ’ he can’t, either, 
cos it ’s against the law. 

Haughty Feminine Voice (to rest 
of party). It ’s no use stopping he-ah 
— ^we must try further down, de-ahs. 

Best of Party (in depressed assent). 
Yes, de-ah. It ’s no use stopping he-ah. 

Lau7idry Lady. I ’ve bin standin’ six 
hours, an’ I ’ve stood six hours for all 
these ’ere royalty shows, but I never 
see one yet — because when the people 
shout “Here they come” I get that 
excited I always do a faint. 

Friend (clear starchei\ in violet hat 
with feathers). Wot a silly! It’s no 
Tise fainting, now-a-days, 'when they 
takes you out into a back street. There 
useter be some sense in it when they 
shoved you up to the front and let you 
sot on the curb along with the sodjers. 

Pessimist (in the fifth roio). Will the 
lady in the violet hat kindly take it off 
and give the people behind her a 
chance of seeing something else ? 
j Clear Starcher (shamelessly em~ 
j ploying an ancient jibe). Certaindly, 
j Mister, if you ’ll tie your ears back an’ 
I give the people be’ind you a chance of 
I seeing something else. 


Pessimist (sarcastically). You are in 
the wu'ong place here. Madam. You 
ought to be in the Abbey with those 
plumes on. 

Clear Starcher. So are you, Mister. 
You ought to be in the Zoo with them 
ears on. 

Local Humourist. Fellow sardines, 
let’s ’ave peace in the tin. The lidy 
wants ’er ’at on so as the Queen can 
see it, and the gent wants ’is ears loose 
so as ’e can keep the flies orf. 

Inventive Genius (right at the hack, 
with his fiancee and his fiancee's 
aunt) . Now we ’ll just stop here at our 
leisure and lean against these railings. 
No crushing, no heat, no bother, quite 
happy and comfortable. 

Fiancee's Aunt. That ’s all very 
well, Herbert, but we can’t see any- 
thing.' 

Fiancde. But we shall, Auntie, 
when Herbert has fitted his little in- 
vention together. TeU her all about it, 
dearie. 

Liventive Genius. Why, you see — 
this bi^own paper parcel under my arm 
contains the sections of my patent 
collapsible stand, which, .when dove- 
tailed together, forms a small raised 
platform capable of holding three 
persons at a pinch, and supporting 
four hundredweight, and — 

Fiancee (mterpiosing enthtisias ti- 
cally). And, you see, just before the 
procession comes by he can fit it to- 
gether in three minutes ; we just stand 
on it, see the whole procession go by 
in perfect comfort, and then just wrap 
it up again and walk quietly home. 

Fiancee's Aunt, How very clever 
of you, Herbert ! 

Small Girl (in front row). Will I 
see more ’n one Queen — eh. Mar ? Will 
she ’ave a gold crown ou’ ’er ’ed — eh, 
Mar? If I wives my ’enkerchief to 
’er will she wive ’er ’endkerchief to 
me — eh. Mar ? 

Mar. Shut up yer row! (Turns 
viciously to scholastic-looking spectator 
behind.) W ill you take your umbereller 
’andle out of my back, Sir — you didn’t 
ought to bring a numbereller in a crowd 
like this — ^j^ou ’ll be doing somebody a 
injury. 

Scholastic Spectator, Excuse me, 
madam; the pressure you refer to, 
which from my cramped position I am 
unable to avoid, is caused, not by an 
umbrella handle, but by my elbow. 

Mar. Well, if that’s yer elbow — 
they ’ve let you out of the ’orspital too 
soon, that ’s all I can say ! 

(Strains of music hea7'd approach- 
I ing, and sounds of cheering. 

Shouts of Here they coineF’ 
Lawulry lady promptly faints 
with excitement and is handed 
I oxit to the rear. The croiod sioays 


forward. Mounted policemen, 
hacking their horses, assist it to 
the curb again with nioi'e energy 
than respect.) 

Burly Farmer (hoisting up Geordie 
in frenzied grip). Theer, lad, look at 
the sojers with the muffs on their 
’eds — look at the faithful Injuns and 
the bands o’ music. You be ’aving a 
rare time in Lunnun among all the 
kings and queens — bain’t 'ee, lad? 

Geordie (gloomily extracting athirst- 
sqiiencher from his pocket ). I ’d ruther 
be ringing the pigs. 

Coiifused Voices. “ Oo ’s the bloke 
on the white ’orse ? ” “ Why, that ’s 

the German Emperor 1 ” “ No, it ain’t 
— it ’s Kitchener.’’ “ Not it — that ’s 
Lloyd George ; I see ’is eye a-twink- 
ling.” 

Inventive Genius (hastily dovetail- 
ing the last section of his invention). 
Come on up, now — you first, darling; 
now your aunt. 

Fiancee. That ’s splendid ! Come 
on, auntie. Are you up too, dearie? 
Ou! Ou!! Ou!!! / 

(Collapsible stand collapses prema- 
turely and precipitates its occu- 
pants on to the back row of the 
croiod.) 

Crowd, Hooray, hooray. There ’s 
the King and Queen — God bless ’em'. 
Hooray, hooray ! 

Pessimist. I told you this was the 
worst position on the whole rowte — 1 
can’t see anything whatever, and I ’ve 
lost my hat. 

Local Humourist. Nor more can’t I. 
j What ’s odds ! Hooray, hooray ! Give 
’em a cheer, mate! Wot do you want ' 
your ’at for ? 

Pessimist (in spite of himself). Only 
to throw it up in the air. Hooray, 
i hooray, hooray ! ! ! 


“The lung and Queen have gi’aciously 
acee[)ted a cake from the Food and Cookery 
Association.” — Tho, Daily Telegra])h. 

It is rumoured that this oblation was 
to have been reserved for Their 
Majesties’ refreshment during the 
Coronation procession, but that the 
existence of the cake came within the 
cognisance of the Junior Members of 
the Boyal Family, who exercised an 
intelligent anticipation. 


From a catalogue : — 

“ KinolaivE (A. W.) Tnva ion of the Crimea, 
Its origin, and Account of the Progress do n to 
the Death of Lord Raglan, Avilli plans of battles. 

The unrivalled beauty of the yconery cf the 
Lake Districts of England is nowhere so fully 
and consecutively illustrated as in ihu exceed- 
ingly beautiful work.” ' 

The author seems to have been un- 
necessarily discursive. 




THE EYESORE, 

[Addressed to Charles, who proposes to see the Coronation Procession mth me— urging him to lojaltj,] 

Charles, at this hour of pageantry and ermine, Out of what show-case, with nefarious lever, 

When soon the royal crown (remember that) From what museum, or what midnight troth 

Shall rest on England’s King, you must determine Making with broomstick hag, the baleful weaver, 

rru • ^ piece of mouldy mat ; You got it, goodness knows. What was its growth ? 

This IS a resolution I am firm in — Is it a silk hat, Charles, or is it beaver ? 

Charles, you must buy a hat. Probably bits of both. 


In some dim long-ago, as I imagine it, 

In days of stress and hardihood and fight. 
It may be, with a crest or else a badge in it, 
The morion you wear was new and bright ; 
Yes, at the crowning of the first Piantagenet, 
It may have looked all right. 


Give it away, Charles, Give it to the vendor 
Of rags and bones, or sit on it, or hoof 
It up and down, or burn it in the fender. 

Shall it be said that garb of golden woof, 

The gowns of peeresses, the Life Guards’ splendour 
W^ere spoilt by Charles’s roof ? 


And later, when the land was rent asunder, 

And monarchs swam through gore their crowns to win, 
On some bold baron’s head, creating wonder, 

It had its place, although the fur w'as thin, 

And by some strange, discreditable blunder 
' Nobody bashed it in. 


Shall History relate with heartfelt sorrow, 

What time the links of truth she comes to forge, 
That midst the cheering on that splendid morrow 
Were hoots from England’s aggravated gorge ? 
That one old stove-pipe hat impaired the Coro- 
nation of good Kino George ? Evob. 


Circa the little trouble of the Eoses 
It may have seemed a useful sort of tile 
For Coronations after battle-closes, 

Eoughened and scarred with use, and bare of pile ; 
But now, when Albion’s realm at peace reposes, 
Charles, it is not the style. 


Already worn-out with the strain of preliminary festivities 
and the general buzziness of London, many people are 
intending to seek the repos© of Paris during the actual 
Coronation week. The rumour that the King and Queen 
are among this number is fortunately without foundation. 
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prominent members in both Houses, 
ESSENCE OF PARLIAIVIENT, was a model of patience in follow- 
CExTUAcrED FROM THE Diauy OF Toby, M.P.) j 2 ig important speeches, howsoever 
Uancy that among possible regrets long. By-and-by we shall have another 
accompanying change of high estate Prince of Wales on the front Cross 
King George V. looks back to former Bench of the House of Lords or in the 
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Their wreaths — that o’er the brows 
slipped 

In unbecoming sleep ! 

Strepiion : 

I picture you reclining 

With cricked and aching spine. 

To catch the pan-pipes whining 
Beneath some draughty pine, 

You, Phyllis, with your brooches 
And Paris frocks, to-day 
Supreme among the coaches, 
ilesplendent at the play 1 

Phyllis : 

I simply can’t imagine 
You on the classic lawns, 

V/ith no Enclosure badge on, 

Amid the festive fauns, 

Or lounging, say, astride of 
J M A log on summer nights, 
y llj- You, Strephon, you the 

y ; pride of 

j : The window-seat atWhite’sl 

\ Strephon : 

I They knew not bands and 

cities, 

Nor streets inbun ting bound; 
Their bunting chirped his 
ditties 

When Pan came barging 
i'-'iiii!; . ^oupd; 

their futile, far land, 
The only crownings were 
When someone dumped a 
garland 

On someone else’s hair I 
Phyllis : 

I Yet sometimes, when the 

dawning 

Comes o’er the chimneys 
tall, 

I find I ’m almost yawning 
Half through some ripping 
ball ; 

It ’s odd, but all one knows is 
ent.” then that such things 

1 a keen please 

As hedges and wild-roscs 

And buttercups and bees ! 

Strephon : 

Why not, then ? I *ll have fancies ; 

I too would botanise 
And pick — I think they ’re pansies — 
The blue things like your eyes, 

Qr down the Henley reaches 
The crank canoe impel, 

To lunch 'neath Shiplake beeches — 
If you were there as well 1 
Phyllis : 

This much then for conclusion, 

I *d say small difference is 
*Twixt tommy-rot effusion 
And old absurdities — 

The sort your shepherd-sillies 
Eired off in fatuous flow 
Por rustic Amaryllis, 

A million yesirs' ago 1 - ! 


opportunities of being present at de- 
bates in this House. What was 


seat over the clock in the Commons. 
He will be the third whoso presence 






UOlbOO XLJL U1.J.J.O JUJ-V-ZWOti. T1JLJ.MIU VV VV XJ.J. UO Ui.XO UXJ.iLUL VY XXUOV 

permissible to the Prince of Wales is will he made familiar to the present 
forbidden to the Sovereign. Porbidden generation. His arrival on the scene, 
perhaps too strong a word, for if His probably following close upon attain- 
Majesty pleased there is no reason ment of his majority, is looked forward 
why he might not, upon occasion, to with keen desire. It will be the 
return to old quarters in gallery over renewal of a link that has long bound 
the clock. Still the procedure would be Parliament and the Crown in friendliest 
long unprecedented. The last time a fashion. 

King of England entered the 

Houseof Commons was when .ni/.ini ii'.ii ■ . 

Charles L came a-lcoking ''lIlliillK rM' ' ‘ '^iV ji| | ' li ■ 

for the Five Members who I ' 

had affronted his authority. 

His Majesty on that occasion , w I lift - ^ 

literally ‘‘took the chair,” ■ inm 

having with half apology * I 

temporarily dispossessed the 
Speaker'. Since that historic 
day there has been sort cf 
prejudice against incursion 
of the Sovereign on floor of 

His present Majesty, as ^ 

Prince op Wales, was a | i w VA y V' 1 

visitor as welccme as hit '.'ill'l 

Herein be inherited the\abit 

of his father, whose genial S 

presence beamed from the !i\i' ’| I 

seat 07 er the clock on ah ^ V ‘ 

big nights in the Commons ^ VL '/v ■ ‘ •'I 

! througla the last twenty-five j ‘ ' ]■] | L^, k i^S, ; ' .'.6 

years of Queen Viotoria’i '' ■ . 1 1 “ Y ‘ ■ I 

reign. ^ . j; ':i A - I \ il . ■ 1 

It is little more than a-yeai ; ''.j 

since King George, aU un - ; 

knowing, paid his last visit t( ^ / 
the familiar scene. It wa' ^ 

the early spring of last yeai A visitor as welcome as his appearance was eke 

ripenSJ^lSSvetoofX p!K ^ 

Lords. In grave speech the 

Pbemier dispnted. their claim to over- 
ride the will of the Con mans on URBAN ECLOGUE, 

questions of Einanco. The King that Stebpnov • 

was so soon to be listened to a powerful tt„ t 3 ™ 

passage in which the PEEMras dealt ^Thit lurf k ^of Th’ 

with analogous ease of the Veto of the tou ° a 

Crown. hS reminded his audience how ^ 

the last Sovereign who exercised a tt^W? ^ ''T/. 

privilege still unrepealed was Queen I her frolics, 

Anne, and asked a question which in t we know— 

the presence, of one of the audience ^ je read their old bucolics 
seated in the Peers’ Gallery had unpre- 

meditated significance, “ What would Phylms : 

happen if Queen Anne’s successor on the I haven’t (thanks to heaven 

throne to-day followed h^ example? ” And ErLein’s easy yoke) • 

But still I fancy, StrJpW’ 

Geobgb, whilst stdl a Peer of Parlia- I know you ’re tires^ne folk 

interest m Parliament- Theircom^iments— becowslipfied 

aiy affairs, was personally familiar with Their i^s— of the sheen ’ 




“A VISITOR AS WELCOME AS HIS APPEARANCE WAS FREQUENT.” 

(His Majesty King George, when Prince of Wales, was a keen 
student of debate m the Peers’ Gallerj. ”) 


AN URBAN ECLOGUE. 

Strephon : 

How favoured are we, Phyllis, 
That ours is not the age 
When rustic Amaryllis 
Enjoyed a rustic rage ; 

Her freckles and her frolics, 

Her stupid swains we know — 

I Ve read their old bucolics 
(I had to years ago !). 

Phyllis : 

I haven’t (thanks to heaven, 

And Praulein’s easy yoke) ; 

But still I fancy, Strephon, 

I know you ’re tiresome folk, 
Theiircoinpliinents — becowslLpped, 
Their idylls— of the sheep, 
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De%ler. ‘‘Shouldn't be 'ees ax all, an ’oese like that.” 

Sportsman {also a hU of a cowioisszut'), “Quite maHT, quite EiJ^nx ; ought to be at 

ClIEIiSTIES AMONG THE ANTIQUES,” 


THOUGHTS OF A COEONATION 
COLLAR-STUD. 

June ^Ist , — I was sure of it. Faith- 
ful service for ma'iy years is to be 
rewarded. I am to be His Majesty’s 
collar-stud to-morrow. The order has 
just be3n issued. An Eail came to the 
King and said, “ Have you any special* 
order, Sir, with regard to the sleeve- 
links and shirt-studs you will wea^ 
to-morjow?’' “No,’' said the King 
promptly, “I leave all that to you. 
There 's only one thing I insist on, 
I must have my old plain gold collar- 
stud, the one I wore when I first went 
to sea. It’s my lucky stud, and I 
’ couldn’t think of wearing any other — 

: you know the one I mean.” “ Certainly, 
^Sir,” said the Earl, and the incident 
ended. I am now on the King’s toilet- 
table and am apparent’ y to stay there 
to-night. Is this quite safe? If I 
were lost could the Corona t 'on go on ? 
Oughtn’t they to put me aw^ay in a 
jewel-box? But then the jewel-box 
might be lost. Tush ! I am ovcr-ex- 
cited. Let me try to compose m^^self. 

June 7 a.m. — I am awake. 

I am still on the toilet-table. All is 
well so far, 

8 A.M. — A valet has entered the 
room. He is moving tovrards me 
very softly. I hope he will be very 

'careful. It would There! I knew* 

1 it would happen. He has knocked me 
I off the table. I have rolled under the 
fender. Help 1 help I . . . The va!e 
has not noticed my fall. What, oh 
what, wull happen ? 

8.30 A.M. — Tke King has asked for me. 
The valet has fainted. Messengers are 
flying in every direction. The King 
has said again that he must have his 
lucky collar-stud; that he will wear 
no other. Everything is in confusion 
Taa King is not angry: he is only 
calm and resolute. 

8.40. A.M. — A Duke, a Marquis, two 
Earls, a Baron, several Equerries and 
,r Groom-in- Waiting have come in. 

: The Groom-in- Waiting has suggested 
that they should all look under the 
various articles of furniture. 

8.45 A.M. — They are doing so. The 
'Duke is s loutish and he breathes hard 
when he stoops. They have looked 
under the wardrobes, the chests-of- 
drawers, the tables — under everything 
' except the fender. When will this 
agony end ? 

8.50 A.M. — An Equerry has suggested 
that they should all take their shoes 
off and pace over the floor in their 
i stockinged feet. Anyone, he says, who 
treads on the stud will be sure to 
Apow, it. Suggestion adopted. They 
I are pacing and re-pacing over the 
I door. The King is cheering them on — 


but, of course, all is in vain. They are 
becoming tired and desperate. 

8.55 A M. — The Duke has just struck 
his foot against the fender 1 
He has stopped to rub his toe ! 

He says to himself, “By Jove! the 
little beggar might be — ^no, it’s very 
unlikely — still I ’d better look.” 

He is bending to look. It is a long 
process. 

He is looking ! 

He cannot see me 1 

He is looking again 1 

He has seen me 1 *He p ounces upon me ! 


9 A.M. — I am safely in the royal shiit- 
band, and everything can now proceed 
according to the programme. But 
that awful hour under the fender has 
taken years off my life. What shadows 
we are; what shadows we pursue I 


“20 MILES EEOM BRIGHTON. 
LOVELY LITTLE GENTLEMAN’S 
. WEEK-END RESIDENCE.” 

Adiot in Country Lifof 
Dear little fellow. 
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COCKTAIL COLLOQUIES; 


THE CORONATION CHAIR. 


OE, 

English as She is Going to be Spoke at the 
C oEONATION. 

[Eeferring to the thousands of Americans who are preparing to he 
in London for the Coronation a correspondent of the Hearst News Service 
observes that ‘‘The argot of Broadway and Market Street will be heard 
in the land, from the drawing-rooms of Mayfair to the purlieics of 
the Mile End Road.” Its effect upon a receptive London is here 
adumbrated.] 

II. — Manhattan. 

' Scene : Smolcmg Boom of the Gtcards* Chib, 

Lord Algerfion Henne^HerioL Yes, siree, Gussie has 
the whole push buffaloed once in a while. About the 
third rattle out of the box Gus corralled four bellhops and 
hung on. I read him wrong and started sandying for the 
pot with an ace stiff, and by jings ! the third time I came 
back he calls me and lays down his little men. I nearly 
threw a fit when I saw them. 

Captain Beggie Brasyl. Mangy little piker ! I ^ bet he 
had cold feet the first time you turned loose on him. It 
ain’t up to you to kick though. ^ 

Lord Algy, Maybe not, in this case, but you can’t play 
poker with a double tarred ball of twine round your wad. 
Gussie strips off the long green about as cheerfully as the 
teller of a country bank at the end of a three-day rush. 
Didn’t see you at Lady Betty’s Thursday. 

Beggie. You ’re dead right, you didn’t. The fair Betty ’s 
shaken little ’Willie for keeps ever since that baccarat 
squabble. Serves me right for butting in, I started to 
flag her in the park Sunday and she gave me a look that 
would have frozen the ears off a brass monkey. Talk about 
thd glassy eye ! Going to Sandown ? 

Lord Algy, Nit, I ’m through playing the ponies now 
till the cows come home. What the bookies have done to 
me this year is a shame. Last month I was in so deep 
I had to crowd the old man for a couple of thousand 
simoleons. He went right up in the air when I started to 
make the touch. Beefed like a steer and talked about 
having to put a plaster on the Cumberland estate, and a 
lot more guff, I thought at first it was just a grand-stand 
plaly, but the old war-horse wouldn’t reach for the kale till 
I ’d promised not to lay a bet for a year. I hated to do it, 
but I had to have the dough and now it ’s up to me to 
deliver the goods. 

Beggie, Wouldn’t that jar you! Odds are, though, 
you ’re better off without it. I ’ve been getting the dope 
on this horse stuff now for ten years and, whenever I think 
I ’ve picked a sure enough live ’un and backed him for aU 
the dinero I could muster, some rube with a broken- winded 
bronco bounces up and throws the harpoon into me six 
feet. Suffering cats 1 If there was only my fancy to beat 
you could win the St. Leger with a hand-painted hearse 
horse. It ’s a fright. 

Lord Algy, It is that, WeU, I got to mosey along. 

Beggie, What’s your hurry? Sit down and I’ll buy 
you a drink. 

Lord Algy, One little Bronx cocktail. I ’ll shake you 
for it. 

Beggie, You ’re on. One flop horses. Etc., etc. 

Algol. 


A big detachment of Coronation troops is to be housed 
at St. Martin’sde-Grand, “ In its former occupation as 
Post Office,’^ The Daily Mail teUs us, “ the building provided 
accommodation for 4,000 workers, so there will be ample 
room for all soldiers like to be posted there.” We take 
off our hat to our contemporary. “ Posted ” is happy. 


Happy the bard, and privileged his lot, 

Who finds some hallowed thing before his eyes 
Whence the most torpid brain (which mine is not) 

Rises to new thoughts which, with warm surprise, 

He feels instinctively are good and wise ; 

These are the themes by poets held most dear ; 

Of such are poems made ; and such, methinks, is here. 

Yes, *tis a sight no loyal eye may view 
Without emotion ; here the gaze is fed ^ 

With the great Stone of Scone (pronounce it oo), 

Brought from old Palestine, whereon, ’tis said, 

Tired Jacob rested his nomadic head. 

A fine thought this ; let cavillers assert 
The stone is new Scotch sandstone — what are they but dirt ? 

But to the Chair. The casual regard 
Might hold it for its office all unmeet ; 

Hewn of the callous oak it is, and hard, 

And unresponsive to the royal seat ; 

Yet, with a stern composure bad to beat, 

Prom our first Edwabd, England’s kings have sat 
Here, and have here been crowned; and what d’you make 
of that? 

Bethink you what the chronicle relates 

Of those great souls, long laid on history’s shelf ; 

Try to imagine (never mind the dates) 

All their proud line, from Norman- down to Guelph ; 
Eor me, my wandering dream confines itself. 

Somehow, to stout Queen Bess ; full well I ween 
Good heed the prelate look who crowned that hasty Queen. 

They come, as in a mist they go ; and thus 
The contemplative mind must needs recall 
How surely waits the dark Mors Omnibus, 

Looming ahead, alike for great and small. 

A sombre lesson this, if this vrere all! 

But look again ; look closelier yet, and read ; 

Can those be letters ? Yes. And names ? They are, indeed, 

0 ye unknown, that have, in ages back, 

Carved on the seat of kingship each his name 
Or his initials, thus with happy knack 
Making a bold, pathetic bid for fame, 

Now after long days ye achieve your aim ; 

Not to the kings, ye meaner, but to ye 
The minstrel turns his muse in clear apostrophe. 

Not yours the royal diadem to wear ; 

Your state was humble as your manners low; 

Yet, as we view this Coronation Chair, 

Out of the mind all kingly visions go — 

They fade, they perish ; only we may know 
Your simple toils ; only the sense is gript 
By these rude names of yours, rough-hewn in clumsy script. 

And thus we learn tha*t men of quiet lives 
May hope not ever to remain unknowm ; 

It is the unobtrusive that survives. 

The man that shuns the light, that works alone. 

Who carves his name on Time’s enduring throne. 

Nor is there one so lowly, one so weak, 

But may attain the utmost — with sufficient cheek. 

Dum-Dum. 


South Africa’s Coronation gift of representative animals ! 
includes some ‘‘ velvet monkeys.” Their British grit, how-^ , 
ever, is shown in the iron heart beneath the velvet exterior, i 
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AT THE CENTRE OF THINGS. 

^^SlTHA, MaET, ton’s t’ HALL TOAKS off TE T’ station. WhEER’LL they be coin’, thinks TIIA?” 
Aw, wanderin’ oep TE Lunnon or soomwheer, mebbe. But they ’ll be back eor t’ Coronation.” 


A CORONATION 

The morning was brilliant in Kensington Gore, 

When Emma remarked, as she called me at four, 

The elephant 's waiting for you at the door.’* 

So I put on my slippers, one brown and one black, 
Wrapped my form in a waterproof Union Jack, 

;And cautiously climbed on the elephant’s back. 

■There were three of us there— the Archbishop and me, 

And a man with a racket, a portly Parsee 
Whose name, he informed me, was Jim Jamsetjee, 

“ Hurry up,” said the Prelate, “ or else we ’ll be late. 

For the dinner begins at a quarter to eightj 
And money is never returned at the gate.” 

So we rode and we rode, and the elephants sang, 

Beating time wifch their trunks, in a glutinous twang, 

An anthem of which I ’ve forgotten the hang. 

We were fl3?ing quite nobly when Jamsetjee cried, 

*‘My elephant says that he ’s punctured inside,” 

And down from the welkin proceeded to glide. 

toe'T^irious survivors to dinner sat down, 

Bilfrl saw the Archbishop was v/earing a frown, 

For I had to reply to the toast of the Crown. 


NIGHTMARE, 

I was pleased with the duty and proud of my f am e, 
And firmly determined on playing the game. 

But unluckily couldn’t remember my name. 

Then the mist cleared away as I rose to my feet — 

It was just at the corner of Arlington Street — 

And found myself airily clad in a sheet. 

It was awkward, because the procession was due, 

And the rest of the crowd were in red, white and blue, 
And I couldn’t unfasten the door of my pew. 

Then I rose in my wrath and exclaimed, “ Let me go. 

I am suff ’ring from partial collapse of the toe, 

But, whatever may happen, the King mustn’t know.” 

There were pathos and pride in the words that I spoke, 
But a giant guffaw from the populace broke, 

And I thought they were justified — after I woke. 


Headlines from two rival contemporaries : — 

“BOOM FOR ALL. 

London’s coronation visitors.” — Dail^ Mail. 

“‘HOUSE FULL* IN LONDON, 

MORE PEOPLE THAN IT WAS BUILT TO HOLD.” 

Daily Express. 
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THE CROWNING OF JAMES 
THE SECOND (FOOTMAN). 

I WAS thinking busily of the Corona- 
tion, with a view to saying something 
new about it in our “ Current Events 
column, when I was presented with a 
letter to the effect that my old friend, 
Mrs. Parker, 'would be at home on 
Monday, 19fch June, at 10.30 o’clock. 
“ So,” I wrote on a postcard, “shall I, 
and, with any luck, in bed.” Then 
I went back to my thoughts. Later, 
I had another letter from the lady, 
explaining what a funny man I was 
and that what she had meant to 
convey was that they were giving a 
little dance to celebrate the Coronation 
and the coming out of their fourth 
daughter. “ All right,” I wrote. “ I ’ll 

come, more because I am 

interested in coronations 
than that I have any 
intention of marrying the 
girl.” On second thoughts 
I omitted the reference to 
the fourth daughter. 

I tied the correspond- 
ence in a bundle and took a 

it with me, so that I could Mk 

prove that they had asked fi| W 

me in case of a bother at 
the door, and the first 
person I met in the ball- 
room was Tommy Clarke. 

“ Hello, Thomas,” said 
I, “ what brought you 
here?” 

taxi,” he replied; 
but I told him that w’as 
no good and, if he wanted 
me to publish his jokes 
for him, they must be 
about coronations. 

In spite of my faultless 

evening dress and my stiff white shirt 
without spot, none of the ladies knew 
or seemed to want to know me. So I 
went up to the solitary girl by the door. 

“How do you do?” I said to her. 
“I don’t suppose you remember my 
face. And 1 11 tell you why ; I don’t 
suppose you have ever seen it before. 
Nevertheless I hope you like it. There I ; 
If you admire my courage, come and 
dance with me and tell me a funny 
story about the Coronation.” The only 
funny story she could remember was 
that she once had a father (whom she 
still retained) and that father had pro- 
cured seats for the procession for the 
whole family, including Alfred. 

“ And 3 'ou will all live happily ever 
afterwards,” I concluded for her. 
“ Delightfully fresh but hardly print- 
able. Thank you.” 

The freshness of the episode wore 
off with frequent repetition. Indeed 
only “ Many-a-plain-face-hides-a-kind- 


heart,” as she appears on my pro- 
gramme, approached the burning sub- 
ject from a point of view not entirely 
egotistic. 

“ Do They have a crown each,” she 
asked me, after a noticeable pause in 
the conversation, “ or do They split one 
between Them ? ” 

“ Go on,” I begged her. “This shows 
promise; ” and I took out my notebook. 

“ What I mean is, people always talk 
about the English Crown and hardly 
ever about the English Crowns.” 

“ Yes,” I encouraged her ; “ and now 
for the central motifs the kernel, as it 
were, of your amusing observations.” 

The notebook had, I am afraid, put 
her off her game. “ Will it do if I say 
something about every sovereign having 
five crowns ? ” she asked. 




THE OOROKATION HAT-PIK ' 
{Mr, Puncr^s design). 

I shut the notebook up. “ If you 
had said four it would have made the 
joke more correct, arithmetically. But 
even that wouldn’t have made it new. 
Let us suppose They do share a crown. 
Can’t you do anything with it? No? 
Well, there’s the band again. You 
mean well with your head, but I expect 
your real skill is in your feet.” 

After that I determined that it was no 
use trying any more, for my partners 
seemed to be thinking more about the 
fourth daughter than the Coronation 
and more afout themselves than either. 
So I made my way to the Gents’ Cloak- 
room and allowed Second Eootman 
James to play about with my coat 
while got into it. I gathered from 
his semi-detached air that there was a 
silver collection. 

“Alas, James,” said I, “I have 
nothing less than two-and-six.” 

Of all that gay throng James alone 
rose, however unconsciously, to the 


occasion. “Half a Crown, Sir,” he 
said glibly, “ is better than no recog- 
nition.” 

Whereupon I doubled the fee and 
presented him with five bob, partly to 
secure the copyright of his epigram and 
partly to justify the title of this article. 

THE GLOEIOUS EIEST. 

Commencement op the Clout- 
Castinq Season. 

“N’e’er cast a clout I 

Till May is out.” I 

Old Sjtying, 

While enthusiastic clout-casters all 
over the country have been impatiently 
waiting for the passing of May, few, 
perhaps, have been so enterprising as 
the Old Etonians, who held their first 

- meeting at Eauelagh at 

12.30 A.M. on the 1st of 
June under somewhat 
^ novel conditions. By a 

^ clever arrangement of 

^ acetylene lamps and an 

illuminated basket the 
r groundsnian had made 

I preparations at once 

^ adequate and ingenious, 

and in consequence there 
was a large muster of 

ardent O.B.’s. Under the 

\ circumstances anything 

\ like accurate casting was 

scarcely to be expected, 
and in the practice game 
that had been arranged, 

\ Puce V. Maroon, the com- 

bined flights were inolined 
to be ragged. But some 
good individual perform- 
ances were put up that 
promised well for an ex- 
ceptionally strong season. 

Thus Captain .Halfe-Pryce, who led 
the Maroons, found the basket with his 
three-button Jaeger in four successive 
casts. 

While this was, perhaps, the only 
team play indulged in at such an early 
hour, single clout-casting was to be 
seen from midnight onwards in all 
parts of London, while in White- 
chapel Mrs. Izzy Aarons, the well- 
known local lady champion, achieved 
the extraordinary record, against a 
head-wind, of ten-and-a-half yards, 
with a^ heavy re I flannel suspensory 
projectile. Altogether the prospects of 
the new season are particularly bright, 
and by the time this issue appears 
clout-casting should be in full swing, 

“ T..e bith lia^ been thoroiigh’y cleaned out 
and refilled ready for this season's use.” 

, JEva$ham JouTiial, 

This IS Winchcombe’s contribution to 
the Coronation Year. 
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Cherub aloft {f>o patcrfamihas^ who Tim been prevented from reaehA/ng his seats^for which Tie has paid a large mm), Never you 

MIND, Guv NOR ; I LL TELL YER WHEN THEY COMES ALONO IN PLENTY OE TIME TO TAKE YER *AT OFF.” 


THE CORONATION. 

An Essay, 

Thebe is an event that is to occur 
in this month of June, an event of such 
deep and mystic significance that I feel 
I can only write of it with bated breath. 
It may well be said that the destinies 
of a country and an empire hang in 
the balance, while the sun that never 
sets burns witli a fever of anxiety. You 
have guessed the nature of that event ? 
Yes, you are right. I, the most pro- 
found law-student perhaps of modern 
times, am to offer myself for exami- 
nation in the Bar Pinal. 

I should explain that this section of 
the work is not the Essay, but is in 
the nature of an introduction. The 
alleged Essay has been written by my 
little daughter mtat twelve, and I do 
not think it can be suggested that she 
has distinguished herself. I most par- 
ticularly wish to impress upon our 
readers that it is she, and not I, who 
wrote it. My little girl, Equity, has 
grown up from babyhood in an atmo- 
sphere of forensic research, and of recent 
years she has devoted herself to help- 
ing me with my “ home-work ” or 
“ prep.'* 


How it was that the Essay which 
comes infra (if it comes at all) ever saw 
the light of day I will now explain. 

It was this morning that Equity and 
myself, sitting at breakfast in the soft 
spring sunlight, engaged in the follow- 
ing dialogue. 

I had propped against the coffee-pot 
a page of lecture notes, with illustra- 
tions by my daughter. 

“You know, my dear,’* I said, 
helping myself to a brown crumby 
fish, “I don’t think these pictures 
really assist me much. Who is the 
man in pince-nez cutting down a 
tree?’* 

“ Mortgagee committing waste,” she 
replied, munching toast. 

“But why the pince-nez?” I pro- 
tested. “ It ’s so irrelevant.” 

“ Mortgagees are solicitors,” she 
explained briefly, and for a time there 
was a silence broken only by the 
sound of my brain at work. 

“ Papa,” said Equity suddenly — 
“ Papa, what about the Coronation ? ” 

“Well, what about it?” I said. 

“ I think a balcony.” 

“ What do you mean, * you think a 
balcony ’ ? ” 

“ I think a balcony. You can see 


all right, and, what is even more 
important, you can be seen. I think 
I shall wear ” 

“ You think a lot too fast, little girl,” 
I said. “ A balcony indeed 1 I should 
be ruined.” 

“ Oh, Papa,” she exclaimed, with a 
look of reproach under her long, dark 
lashes. “I should never have believed 
that a paltry question of money would 
have come between you and your 
loyalty.” 

I got up and paced about. 

“ My child,” I said, “ you know that 
the results of the examination are pub- 
lished only a few days before this 
so-called Coronation. Your poor father 
will very likely be in a Nursing Home 
for some weeks. Besides, I don’t 
suppose there are any balconies left.” 
But I knew at once that this last 
argument had weakened my case ; 
Equity would have her balcony if it 
meant asking them to alter the entire 
route. Still I felt that it might yet be 
possible to make some show of paternal 
authority, so I told my daughter that 
she should write an Essay on the 
Coronation, and that, if she took great 
pains with it. I would see what could 
be done abouT a balcony. 
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“I’ll see you,” said Equity, pouring 
out the marmalade, and" immediately 
after breakfast she seized my fayourite 
quill in her chubby hand and wrote for 
about half an hour in solemn silence, 
while I burnt the aromatic tobacco 
plant upon the hearth-rug and struggled 
in my mind to trace some connection 
between a leading case in torts and a 
picture of a plumber falling into an 
unprotected bath 

12.30. “ Now, Equity, I Ve finished 
the Introduction. Where’s the Essay?” 

“ On your desk, Papa.” 

“I cau’t find it.” 

“ Then I expect you ’ve 
been writing on the back 
of it.” 

“ So I have,” I said. 

“YouTl have to write it 
out again. They ’ll never 
take anything written on 
both sides of the paper.” 

“ Thaj ’s all right, Papa ; 
we can expunge the Intro- 
duction.” 

“ Yes,” I said, “ or the 
Essay.” 


him genially, as I observed that he 
had unfastened his official badge and 
was putting it in his pocket. “ Many 
casualties in the crowd? Fainting 
women, and th^t sort of thing, I 
suppose ? ” 

His reply was lost in a bite of 
buttered toast. 

“There’s a new method of treat- 
ment for fainting fits, isn’t there?” I 
went on. 

“ Eh ? ” he said. “ New method ? ” 

“ The ambulance people have adopted 
it, I believe.” 


AUTHORITY. 

The foreign potentate 
who had been lunching at 
the Guildhall was due to 
pass this way, on his horhe- 
ward drive, in a few minutes, 
and the pavement was 
packed with people waiting 
to witness the procession. 

I was flatter.ngm^seU' that 
I had obtained a good post 
of vantage (I was squashed 
between a very fat lady 
and a pillar-box) when I 
heard a peremptory voice 
behind my bacK. “Let me 
pass,please!”itsaid. Turn- 
ing, I found myself pushed 
aside by a brisk, important- 
looking little man, who v’ore 
a whi e linen badge upon his arm, with 
a crimson cross and circle embroidered 
upon it. Evidently he held some official 
position — an ambulance attendant, a 
steward of some sort, I knew not what. 
In allowing him to pi'oceed upon his 
errand, whatever it was, I unfortu- 
nately lost my vantage-point, and when 
the procession passed I had a very poor 
view of it. 

I am of a forgiving and docile dis- 
position, and when, having entered a 
teashop to I’est and recuperate after my 
fruitless fatigues, I beheld the litlle 



The above designs for town buildings have just been made 
BY A Colonial visitor who has come over to study and imitate 

THE LEADING FEATURES OF THE METROPOLIS. No. 1 WAS TAKEN 

FROM Trafalgar Square ; Ko. 2 from Piccadilly looking West 

OR East, 


Yes — ^yes; quite so. Keep 

patient bolt-upright, head up ’ 

“ Head up ? ” I was surprised. 
‘Standing on his head, I meant. 


“ Certainly ; ” he put his hand in his 
pocket and pulled out an armlet. But 
it was not white-and-red : it was made 
of blue serge with three wavy silver 
lines wriggling round it. 

I met his eye. At last — at last, he 
blushed. 

“ You will now kindly explain,” I said. 
“Mum’s the word!” He looked 
round furtively, then leant across the 
table. “ You promise not to give me 
away, and I on my part will present 
you with a valuable secret. I have a 
1 hobby — I pursue royalty ; I like 
pageants; I adore athletic 
contests. But, being small 
in stature, I cannot see 
anything unless I am in 
the front row. Now, as I 
daresay you have noticed, 
we are an authority-obeying 
nation. We are herded by 
hadge-w^earers. I, Sir, am 
a badge-wearer. It is true 
that none of my badges 
mean anything — but the 
public lets the badged man 
go where he pleases If I 
want a good view of any- 
thing, from aroyal cavalcade 
to a street accident, I slip 
on one of my badges— any 
old thing will do — bustle 
people out of my path, and 
step into the front rank at 
once. At athletic sports I 
wear a rosette and carry a 
whistle in my hand; at 
other functions I don a 
gold-laced cap or an armlet 
or a metal button. 

“ Wonderful, isn’t it” — 
he smiled at me sweetly — 
“ how badge abiding we are 
in England 1 In Germany, 
now, I should be put to the 
expense of buying entire 
uniforms to get my best 
effects, whereas here — well, 
you saw what this arm- 


This emerged through another bite of 
toast. “ Feet up,” 

I became interested. “ And did you 
stand many people on their heads this 
afternoon ? ” 

“Two or three,” he replied vaguely. 
“Two or three. Bather a nuisance 
Never had 


the ! badge did for me this afternoon.” 

“ I saw what it did for me,” I agreed. 
But it was impossible to be resentful. 
Besides — ^now I came to reflect — might 
he not have saved me that three guineas 
I had contemplated paying for my seat 
in Whitehall on Coronation Day? A 
yard or so of Clarkson’s best gold lace 
would cost less than three guineas. . . , 
I must think about it. 

Later. I have thought about it. I 
shall go as a Scout troop-leader. Nice, 


time to look at the pro- 

myself.” ! summery costume, quite unobtrusive”; 
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CHARfVARIA, 

How not to attract custom. Prom 
a Fleet Street shop window : — 

Seats to Let to view the Procession. 

Premises coming Down. 

* si! 

Sl< 

Persons who hire seats in shop 
windows in order to view Coronation 
Processions should really be careful. 
Upon the last occasion a number of 
la&es and gentlemen were subjected to 
no little annoyance from a ribald crowd 
because the plate glass front ot the shop 
bore the woids: — “If you do not see 
what you want in the window, walk 
inside.’* 

South Africa’s present to the King 
of a collection of its local mammals 

arrived last week. The: 

disappointment shown 
by some of the beasts on 
being driven to the Zoo, 
instead of to Bucking- 
ham Palace, was pitiable 
to behold. • 

* ^ 

sl< ‘ 

It used to be con- 
sidered bad form to bit 
a man when he is down. 

■ At any rate it' was 
thoughtless of the private 
secretary to the Lord 
Chancellor to cause it 
to be announced in The 
Times tliat no transfer- 
able tickets to view the 
Eoyal Processions will 
be forwarded to peers 
until payment has been 
received. 

It has been proposed 
in Berlin that Morocco 
shall be partitioned 
between France and Germany. It does 
credit to the German sense of fairness 
that France’s claim to a piece of the 
country should be recognised. 

>;« * 

Jjs 

On a motion being submitted to the 
Postmen’s Federation calling for the 
abolition of Christmas - boxes, with 
suitable compensation in lieu thereof, 
an amendment was proposed to omit 
the reference to compensation. . We 
blush to have to report that the 
amendment was rejected, and, in our 
opinion,' the postmen, instead of being 
very fine fellows, are now only rather 
fine fellows. 

The question as to the propriety of 
certain costumes worn at a certain 
more-or-less political fancy-dress ball 
has recently been discussed. Curiously 
enough the greatest evil of all was 
not touched upon. 'We refer to 


the ^practice prevalent among certain 
politicians of masquerading as states- 
men. 

5fC * 

❖ 

Now that Mr. Balfour has declared 
Music to be the greatest of all the arts, 
there is really no excuse for the modest 
self-effacing attitude which has hitherto 
characterised the musical profession, 
in..luding Musical Comedy actresses. 

, ^ He 

❖ 

All honour to the Strand draper who 
exhibited a cautionary notice in his shop 
window the other day : — “ These ties 
will only last a few days.** 


According 


* H! 

* 

Sir Eufus 


to Sir Eufus Isaacs a 
certain German newspaper has declared 
that Mr. Lloyd George deserves a 
statue in Westminster Abbey. As it 



crumpets to the clause by- which news- 
papers. may be sold on Sunday ,has 
been rejected by the Parliamentary 
Committee which is cons ‘dering the 
Government’s Shops Bill. It remains 
now dor an enterprising Sunday paper 
each week to give away a muffin or a 
crumpet as a supplement. 

He 

Hs 

In a discussion on “ State Medicine,” 
at Caxton Hall, it was reported that 
not only was the possible number of 
patients for each doctor less to-day 
than twenty-eight years ago, but each 
patient needed less medical attendance 
than formerly. The Sickness Insurance 
Bill will, however, remedy the latter 
half of the grievance. 

H! »i! 

»l! 

Some persons, by the way, who have 
studied the tendency to 
malingering under the 
Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act, consider that a 
more apt title for the new 
measure would be, “A 
Bill to Ensure Sickness.” 

Our methods of loco- 
motion are certainly in 
the melting pot. New 
vehicles are being invent- 
ed every day. To The 
Observer falls the honour 
of being the first to draw 
our attention to “ a hour- 
in-hand .coach.” This 
must be the very anti- 
thesis of the coaches in 
use on one at least of our 
railway systems. 


TRADE SECRETS. 
“ Hallo, 


Profcsswial PropTi t “ Hallo, are tott the Meteorological Office ? 
Weil, I'm just off to Southend for ihe day. Do you think the fair 

WEATHER will LAST, OR OUGHT I 10 TAKE MY UMBRELLA 3 


is not the custom to erect a statue' 
there during a man’s lifetime the com- 
pliment is rather a doubtful one. 

“We are renewing the youth of 
the nation,” announced Mr. Lloyd 
George ; “an expensive operation, but 
well worth doing.” Several “ beauty 
doctors” are protesting that there is 
no necessity at all for the operation to 
be an expensive one; but we cannot 
allow this column to be a medium for 
advertisements. 

Certain tactless husbands have “ made 
conversation” during the past week 
by drawing their wives’- attention to 
the following announcement in The 
Canadian Gazette : — “Canada can well 
do with all the women the Old Country 
can spare.’* 

H! * 

Sj! 

An amendment adding muffins and 


In consequence of their 
liability to be attacked 
by eagles, all airmen are 
now recommended to ‘n- 
clude butterfly nets in their equipment. 

;;c 

i\Z 

“ Madame Tetrazzini,” we learn from 
a recent issue of The Express, “ sang 
‘ The Last Pose of Summer.’ ” Seeing 
that in recent years Summer has posed 
as Winter, we are glad to gather that 
there is to be an end of this, 

5;< i\i 

What is described as a clock-work 
cook ” has been invented. “ The new 
machine,” we are told, “ will perform 
one complete revolution a minute for 
ninety-flve minutes without receiving 
any attention whatever.” There should 
be a great demand for this in South 
America. 

, “ All standard authorities,” says Dr. 
Percy Lewis, “are opposed to the 
view .that chalk in drinking water does 
any. harm.”. ..This is a great triumph 
for the milk trade. 
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ALL THE PREPARATIONS. 

(By Mr. Punch's oion Special French Correspondent) 

Dear and very honoured Mister. — It needs that I teU 
you the history of an affair almost bleeding which I come 
of having with Mister McAndrew d propos of a billet 
(he call them tickets ; I call them billets) for the crown- 
ment of the King George Five. Me, I am of a nateal 
very sweet. I do not inflame myself very easily. I have 
not batted myself in duel but one time and then it was my 
adversary who provoked me. I have lanced him a straight 
cup to the shoulder at the first engagement and retired 
myself sane and safe from the groundplot without even a 
scratching. After that one has left me tranquil. 

But let us re-come to our McAndrew. 

Mr. McAndrew seem to have his domicile at the cabaret, 
but sometime he visit the house of Mistress McAndrew, 
where I have loued a chamber to sleep. Or, one morning 
Mister McAndrew hear me speak of a billet for the Crown- 
ment. At once the rascal take an air goguenard. ‘‘Without 
doubt/' he say me, “you do not desire to pay a price 
too high 7 ’* “ Naturalmently,” I say him. “ In France we 
do not employ ourselves to throw money to the water." 

“ Nor in Scotland not more,” he answer me in laughing. 

Then he recounts me that he has a friend, one named 
Johnson, who have billets to sell at a price very modest. 
It is at a shop in the celebrated street of Pall Mall. The 
ordinary price is one hundred francs, but for the friends 
of McAndrew he will not ask but fifty francs par billet. 

I demand him to procure me a biUet at fifty francs, and he 
promise that he will do of his best. Afterwards he come 
to me and after having regarded round of himself he say 
me to the ear, “ Perhaps you will well pay me now. That 
will be more quick and more easy.” Me confiant like a 
lamb I pull my purse and count him two pounds. “ All 
right,” he say and sorts. 

After to-morrow he re-comes. He has a poched eye and 
the nose very red, and he scents the wfliiskey, but I 
suspect nothing. He say me that unhappymently Mister 
Johnson has selled all the billets at fifty francs, and that 
there rest -only billets at- a hundred francs. He ask me if 
I will to pay that price. I say “yes I will well,” and 
give him two pounds of more. 

In the morning he approach me. The other eye is 
poched, the nose is again more red. This time he wakes 
me suspicions and I say: “Do not tell me I have two 
pounds of. more to pay.” 

“ It is justmently that,” he say. “ We were too late. 
The seats at four pounds come to be selled.” 

“ Give me my four pounds,” I say to him with coldness. 
At this he recries himself and say I have no confiance in 
him. - Do I wish to call him a voler, him the most 
honourable man of the quarter ? Ah, he will fetch a com- 
missary of police and will insign me how I must conduct 
myself. At the end I lose patience and the mustard 
mounts me to the nose. I jump him at the figure andj 
commence to arrash him his red favorits : — ! 

“ j^h, polisson,” I cry me, “is it like that you vole the 
^ honest peoples ? I know him, your Mister Johnson. I 
( have rencountered him at Paris. He was in the house of 
correction, and it is there one will send you, gross rascal. 
Yes, I will fetch the whole corps of police, and they shall 
hear my story, and dress you a proc6s verbal, my beautiful 
mister.” And I apply him my right foot in the back, and 
he fall down and demands me -pardon. 

Mrs. McAndrew, poor woman, has paid me my four 
pounds, and I, I have solded my count and have changed 
the lodges. I am now in Putney, near to the bords of the 
Thames. Jules Millefois. 


IN A GOOD CAUSE. 

Kino George’s suggestion that Schools should be 
allowed, if possible, an extra week’s holiday in honour 
of His Majesty’s Coronation has been received with 
marked approval by the loyalty of the rising generation. 
Mr. Punch now begs to appeal for those less fortunate 
children who have no means of spending holidays in the 
country except by the kind help of generous friends. He 
appeals, in particular, for the Fresh Air Fund, which has 
now reached its twentieth season. It is hoped, at the 
cost of £12,000, to give a day’s holiday in the good air to 
250,000 boys and girls, and a fortnight’s holiday to 4,000. 
The money required for this purpose will be devoted 
entirely to the actual expenses of holiday-making, the cost 
of organization being borne by the promoters of the Fund, 
Messrs. C. Arthur Pearson, Ltd. Mr. Punch ventures to 
plead with his readers to make a special effort to do honour 
to the King (who is patron of the Fresh Air Fund) by 
making His Majesty’s Coronation year a record in the 
annals of this good cause. Contributions should be ad- 
dressed to the Hon. Sec. Fresh Air Fund, “Pearson’s,” 
Henrietta St., W.C. 

A Shadow Across the Coronation. 

The following terrible news reaches us fr^ no less an 
authority than The Weekly Gall of San Francisco : — 
“Americans Denied Court Privileges. 

There are huadreds of bitterly disappointed ones in London who 
thought Ambassador Reid could secure their appearance at coui-t and 
get them good seats in the abbey. 

The limit assigned to American presentations is considered altogether 
out of reason, considering that Americans compose so large a part of the 
class of society that is making things hum socially for the coronation 
season. Many are going away in disgust to Paris and other parts of 
the continent. The British tradespeople are accordingly on the verge 
of a panic.” 

Can nothing be done to stop this rot 7 
“MASONIC. 

Coronation Day Procession. 

It has been decided (at a joint meeting of representatives from the 
Lodges) that the Freemasons take part in the Procession. It is hoped 
the Brethren 'will make every effort to turn out on such a special 
occasion. Dress : Dark White Tie, and AVliite Gloves.” 

Arbroath Herald. 

The march of the brethren should be the making of 
the day. The best dark white effects in ties are obtained 
by wearing them frequently before. 

The Poetic Touch. 

“The rain came do'wn in sheets, and poured through the streets with 
the violence of a mill sluice. The result was that the High Street, 
Albion Street, and other thoroughfares speedilv resembled a vast lagoon^ 
water rippling and bubbling everywhere, so that the centre of the town 
was for the nonce converted into a replica of gleaming Naples with its 
aqueous streets along which pretty gondolas ‘skim the smooth surface 
o’er.' ** —JDu'iistahU Borough Gazette. 

“O what a night it was to have beenP’ 

‘ ‘The Mayor of Portsmouth's banquet to the Dominion representatives, 
which had been fixed for Friday, J une 23rd, has b en cancelled owing to 
the difficulty which would be experienced in embarking the, guests in 
^ time for the Naval Ee'^iew the next morning.” — Times, 

Our Cheshire Dynasty. 

The Birkenhead, and Cheshire Advertiser announces a 
special Coronation Supplement comprising “ special 
copyright pictures of the King, the Queen and the Prince 
of Wales, and Imany other local celebrities.” 

Suggested title for the forthcoming 450,000-ton White 
Star Liner : — ^The “ Pierponterrific.” 












ON SHAKSPBAEEAN DEBT. 

[Recent Slukspearean criticism lias Ladiy damaged the older pictures 
of the Poet’s embarrassments in early manhood. But J/r. Punch is 
unwilling to forego his illusions under that head.] 

Leave to the streng the work of demolition ; 

Leave to sour Truth the hangman's studied task ; 
But we, well-grounded in a good tradition, 

With faithful hand restore the falling mask. 

Oh, born in days when Song flashed double-bladed; 

When fire Promethean burned on every hill ; 

When cash was queer, and guineas all were spaded — 
Thy debts, d^ar Bard, release an influence still I 

Calm in thy ways and frugal in thy diet, 

As suits a Ghost supemally refined, 

Past tribulations still invade thy quiet, 

And storm the bulwarks of thy dreaming mind. 

Still at thy heels the dogs of Jewry wander; 

Still thy vast brain manipulates a sum ; 

And airier riches than the Muses squander 
Steal to thy hand, and there too soon succumb ! 

And one great fear, the first to gain admittance, 

The last repelled, falls cold across thy heart: — 

Lest the lost Polio of thy Debt and Quittance 
Should re-appear, and shock the open mart I 


Yet of the Plays, the seven-and-thirty listed, 

Who would not spare a dozen, ay, or two, 

Por the Great Words whose energy assisted 
The slender structure of an I.O.U. ? 

Or did you, craftier than your craftiest sonnet, 

Invite your many creditors to tea, 

Sending a simple note 'with this upon it — 

“ Others abide yotu' question ; I am free ! ” 

Else, common wrath and common wiles disdaining, 
Laugh in their faces with so clear a charm 
That thin-lipped Credit drew his bill and, straining 
Mercy no more, resigned it to thy arm. 

And if the critics plead (with voice of faction) 

A solvent Bard no longer up a Tree, 

And ample surplus at Death's last transaction, 

Love murmurs ‘‘Yes, and the less Shakspeare hal ” 


Another of Them* 


“The conference concluded, satisfactory in many respects, but without 
accomplishing the objects aimed nt,*' ^Aberdeen JoxmiaL 

“Many of the crowd endeavoured to pull hairs out of Sunatar’s 
tail as souvenirs. * I told everybody it was a good thing/ Mr. Joel ', 
remarked."— News, 

Where is the Hon. Stephen Coleriboe? 
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the platform, a slender illuminated but what you cannot as yet see. All at 
LONDON EPISODES. curve, slowly filling with the dis- once the crowd parts, and you detect 

adcnoxoledgments to the appointed. Some of them will per- the pale green shade of the paper that 

Westmineter Gazette.) at these stalls which she holds in her gloved hands, ^h ! | 

*, seem (and indeed are) placed here Thus all unexpectedly there has come 

The Tube. other purpose. Some will not. to you, in this commonplace railway 

OuTWAKDLY, it IS a little lihe a Fortunately you have time to look about carriage, one of the great moments of 
Turkish Bath, this building of glazed you, because all the trains appear to be life. ’ She is reading It ! You turn away 
brick, through the wide-open portals either non-stop, or else going the and, for a while after, dare not look j 
of which we and others are pressing other way. There must be a reason towards her again. The stations come 
so eagerly. But it is not a Turkish for this somewhere; yet it eludes andgounheeded,personsget inand out, I 
Bath; it is the entrance to a station you. Finally, in the fulness of time jostling you, gazing at you, perhaps, I 
of the Underground Eailways. No. your own train appears .... fulness wonderingly, for by this time there are i 
Wrong again 1 It is “ Exit only.*" We of train also; but no matter, we can plenty of vacant seats, yet still you hang 
must try next door. stand, aiding our equilibrium with this from your strap lost in conjecture. 

How wonderful, yet^ how limited, is thong of leather that hangs so con- What is she thinking of it all, of that 

language. Why, for example, should veniently above our heads. passionate realism of yours that can 


there be only one word, 
“ lift,’" for this little room, 
whether it is rising, or 
falling?' Why not call 
one Lift and the other 
Drop ? This way to the 
Drop. What a strange 
thought ! The little room 
is veiT" crowded. At the 
door there stands a stern, 
incurious man, knee-deep 
in clippings. From time 
to time he addresses the 
gathering throng a little 
sadly. “ Pass in, please,” 
he says. “No smoking; 
stand clear of the gates.” 
No one who hears seems 
to take any notice. They 
continue to read or smoke 
or talk or pick one 
another’s pockets just j 
as though he had not] 






make of the most trivial 
everyday matter a thing of 
profit, filling two columns 
of an evening paper ? 
Will you ever know ? 

Yes. This is the end. 
This is Golder’s Green. 
The girl looks about her 
with dazed, incredulous 
eyes; she appears to be 
angry about something; 
as you linger, you hear 
her explaining that she 
had meant to get out at 
Goodge Street, She has 
been fast asleep. Well, 
well . , . 

The Ulaternity Benefit 
Again. 

“Locum Tenens wanted for 
4 Sundays beginning August 13. | 
Country ; near river. IS'o chil- 1 
dren, Ofeed ; house, vege- 
tables, coal, (no children) and 
J-gninca.— Apply, &c.” 

Church Times. 


spoken. It is aU rather ■ coaT^o 

depressing. J-guinea.— Apply, &c." 

How long this pale pas- Church Times. 

sage is. Eight and left of clearly un- 
it tea®* off- other pas- dersfcood, mind, that there 

sagsMdlequallylong; and are no children (t. & o.). 

thrffl^them the crowd “OAKS SUEPEISE. 

T)Our»:L&t a hurried and ^ .. “The rescued party, who 

^xkffiKjpace, as though 1 Anixal wins in a oanteb, — Daily MhU. quickly recovered tte effects of 

propeaieA forward-mwillingly by somoi If you do not hagppen to be tired or vitli day (Nothing *^™Sirafte^arrpro^ 
unseen but irresistible force. For the stout or subject to cramp in the arm, needed to their homes."’ — Irish Times. 
first time in your life you begin to thereis something fascinating, almost During the hot speU, night-wear has 
realize what drainage must feel like, in a way god-like, in thus standing been much in vogue for boating-parties. 

and perhaps the idea saddens you; but remote and aloof between two lines of 

there is no time to elaborate it now. seated mortals. The smoko of their ^ „ , 

We must get on. Somewhere, far cigarettes comes up to you like incense The Worst Joke of the Week, 
away, a train is audibly upon the the feathers of their matin4e-hats tickle "Having been in London lately, I 
ve^ point of starting, and the crowd your nostrils; yes, you are indeed a observed that in the midst of the 
quickens still more. This is the train god;- with perhaps” a touch of the sea- P^^eparations for rejoicing there are 
with which the lift is supposed to oaptaiu, as your body sways easily to arrangements for putting the 

correspond. Nobody has ever yet Hhe lilt of the car. Thus might Nelson people in ‘ tiers.’” 

^ught it. It is a phantom train, have stood, scorning -the trodden toes 

Hut no amount of experience will of weaklings CuUinan’s colt was the means of giving 

ever convince the crowd of this ; and For a lone timfl you* have been winning rids in this country, 

you we for^ forward with the rest, watching a girl, at a Httle distance South“Sica ^ 

tall the wmd rtale but persistent, like from you and half-hidden by the in- His name ta almost invariably spelt incoixectly 
a sea-br^ze mat has gone flat, seems tervemng forms. Something in the oh every ntunber board.” — Scotsman, 

motionless poise of her head Wild race-horses would not make us 
progress. But at last .. . the lineal attracts your attention. She is reading, attempt it. 


The Worst Joke of the Week. 
“Having been in London lately, I 
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ME. PUNCH'S SPONGE-BAG 
COOKEEY. 

Answers to Correspondents. 

Mrs. Bowser (Belgrave Square) 
writes to -say that she cooked a rib of 
beef^successfuUy, but that although the 
meat was delicious it stuck to the bag 
and-ref used to be parted from it. She 
wishes to know if, when cooking goose- 
berry fool, the fool should be put in 
foolscap bags before being emptied into 
the sponge-bag, and asks where the 
bags,- can be obtained. Point 1. The 
sponge-bag should have been iced 
before the meat was put in, but the 
adhesion of the rubber need not jause 
any misgiving. Eaten in small quan- 
tities rubber is quite palatable and, as 
Mr, Wegg said, ‘‘ very mellering to the 
organ,” 2. The best material is 
or cr^pe de Chine. 3. Bags are gener- 
ally to be had from your tailor, but in 
this, case they can be procured from 
any good chemist, homoeopathic or 
pharmaceutical. 

Mrs. Mailings ^ Chipp . (Grosvenor 
Square) wishes to know whether 
sponge-cakes can be na£^.de,in a sponge- 
bag. Certainly; but the. ^^poiige^ must 


be taken out first. Draw the strings 
tight after the ingredients have been 
inserted, secure with a safety-pin, then 
put bag on grid, put grid in the oven, 
lower the gas, close the door, and turn 
on the pianola for forty minutes, 

Mrs. Hettie Julk (Grosvenor Place). 
You say that the pancake tasted of 
rubber. This can be easily remedied 
by sprinkling it with a few drops of 
lavender water and ammoniated quinine. 
But the bag must not be used a second ^ 
time after lobster has been cooked in it. 

Sir Home Gordon. There are, of 
course, exceptions. For the best re- 
sults ducks’ eggs should be cooked in 
a cricket bag, 

Mrs. Silley Pupe (Berkeley Square) 
has cooked a very tough fowl .with 
excellent results, the bird becoming 
quite rubber-necked in the process. ^ . 

Mr. John Bimn (Portman Square, 
Southend) . The pattern on the outside 
of the sponge-bag is quite immaterial, 
but the shepherd’s plaid is perhaps 
best for cooking a shepherd’s pie. 

Mr. E. Forster (Howard’s End, W, 
Kensington). The fact that you used 
an oil stove insufficiently heated would 
account for the lack of colour. Try one 
of Bennett’s Clayhanger stqvep. 


Mr. John Bedmond. Gladstone-bag 
cooking is a separate branch of the 
culinary art. It has led to some sur- 
prising dishes. ‘ 

Mr. Henn Peck (Mentone Mansions, 
Brixton) has essayed a rechauffe of 
mutton with great success. 

Mrs.Cornelia Strongi’th’arm (Divinity 
Eoad, Oxford).. Bags will be sent. Your 
second query shall be passed on to our 
legal editor. Your husband may refuse 
to eat the fricassee, but certainly ought 
to abstain from such words as “rotten.” 
Yes, the back, or indeed the front, of a 
hair- brush is most effective. 

Mrs. Harley Didhams (Park Lane). 
To render cormorant and similar birds 
palatable to an invalid of 87 you must 
grease the bag thoroughly, bash the 
bird with a Nasmyth mallet, and cook 
for several weeks. You will then find 
it extraordinarily tender and quite 
different from what it would have been 
if it had been cooked, say,' in a boot- or 
brush-bag. 


Everything Decently and in Order. 

“Then a roll of thunder — clamorous and ’ong 
continued — broke u]on the air. it giowled, 
threatened, buist into a deafening roar. The 
lightning followed.” — Z^ait^ hic. 
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COCKTAIL COLLOQUIES; 

OE, 

English as She is Going to be Spoke at the 

COEONATION. 

[Keferring to the thousands of Americans who are preparing to be in 
London for the Coronation an imaginative correspondent of the Hearst 
News Service observes that ‘ ‘ The argot of Broadway and Market Street 
will be heard in the land, from the di’awing-rooms of Mayfair to the 
purlieits of the Mile End Koad.*’ No doubt ; and its effect upon a 
receptive London is here adumbrated.] 

III. — ’AwKINS and THEN SOME. 

Scene — On the route of the Coronation procession. 

Foliceman {to Coster^ pushing harrow). Beat it, youse. 

Coster. Aw, fergit it ! Think yer the ’ole circus, dontyer ? 
Got a crust, aintyer, throwin’ oft* the big talk to a guy as 
owned /is own tamale waggon when you was ’untin’ 
tiddlers in the Serpentine ? 

Folieeman. Nix on the chatter, bub. And flap them 
feet of yaurs- if you^ ain’t lookin’ for a night in the tank. 

Coster. Ain’t I ’urryin’, yer big stiff ? Think you ’ve got 
a leadrpipe* cinch, don’t yer, blockin’ the sidewalk with yer 
feet and wavin’ yer mitt to the swells in the rubber-neck 
waggoaas ?. 

Folisemcm. Don’t you go.gettin’ gay with me, feller, cos 
I won’t™ stand for it:’ Skiddoo-now, pronto, and no more 
back talk or I ’ll break it off in yer. 

Coster. Like *ell you will. Dod gast it, if you wasn’t a 
cop 1 ’d land on yer, yer big bowl of tripe. 

Sympathetio Bystander. Aw, watcher beefin’ about, 
Shorty ! Quitcherkickin’ and let the orficer alone. Cawn’t 
yer see them narrer twelves is ,’urtin’ ’is pore feet ? 

Coster. Huh I ’E ain’t no orficer. ’E ’s a Suffragette in 
disguise. It ’s ’is corsets what 'makes ’is nose so red. 

Chonis of Bystanders. ’E ’s stoppin’ the procession. 
Git the hook ! Paste ’im, orficer 1 Twenty-three, ‘kiddo ! 
You to the tall uncut 1 Give ’'rh the goad, Shorty 1 0 you 
bench legs! etc., etc. 

FoUceman. ’Ere, you come along with me. ' I ’ll^show 
you smart Alecs that I ’m the big noise in this neck of the 
woods. Yuss, and" then some. {Seizes Coster.) 

Coster. Cut it out, you big zob I {Confidentially) It ’ud 
be worth a couple of cold scads to somebody, too, if my 
barrer got stalled on this corner. 

FoUceman. Nothin* stirring. {More mildly) Hit the pike, 
now. Oawn’t ’ave that barrer breakin’ down in the middle 
of the street. 

Cosher. Give the ’igh sign and I ’ll make it a five spot. 
On tker level; sport/ that^’s all the traffic ’ll bear. 

FcMbeman {aside to Coster). Slip it then, bo, slip it. 
{Coster slips it.) {Aloud) D’y’ear wot I say? Beat it. 

Cosier. Aw, what ’s 'the use 1 {Starts off with harrow, 
jerking off-' the ^ right wheel, which has been carefully 
adjusted to this end.) There now! Watcher know 
abaht that! A ndo barrer too, A fair throw down, I 
calls it. 

Sympathetic Bystander. Tough luck. Bill. ’E put a hoodoo 
on yer, that ’s what ’e done. 

Coster. Ain’t it the limit? Might ’a* known ’e was a 
jinx when I piped ’is wall eye. 

FoUceman. ’Ere stop chewin’ the rag and get that barrer 
off ’n the track. ' Cawnt you ’ear the procession cornin’? 
{The harrow is hauled up on to the pavement behind the 
croiod.) 

Sympathetic Bystander. Some of them mutts don’t 
know enough to git in outer the rain. 

FoUcenian. Oh, I dinnaw. 

Coster {from the background). Pea-nuts! Popcorn! 
Chewin’ gum! Ice cold root beer and koka ko-o-o-o-lal 


OLIVER. 

{So named because he kept asking for more.) 

In many a Springtime, haunting woodland ways. 

Hillsides and hedgerows, with the old school-boy zest, 
One sight would bring me ever fresh amaze — 

A cuckoo bantling in a small bird’s nest ; 

Like the odd changeling of some elfin art, 

Bulging from brim to brim, I watched him there. 
Bloated usurper, play his ruthless part, 

The rightful heirs barged — he alone knew where. 

I heard the tyrant orders shrill and loud 
He gave the small befostering he and she, 
xlnd marvelled much to see them slaving, proud 
Insanely of their infant prodigy ; 

And tried to guess what all-compelling law 
So bade them toil the day long to appease 
That never-sated, ever-clamouring maw, 

Nor take, from morn to night, a moment's ease. 

But knew not bow much more than met the eye 
Explained this genius for obtaining food, 

Until, one day, the gardener’s boy came by 
With, in his cap, one of the tyrant brood ; 

There, from a desecrated nest, half grown. 

But fitting tight, a form of brindled down 
Gaped forth. Tom grinned, and made the thing my own, 
Touching me to the tune of half-a-crown. 

I took him home and, from his earliest meal — 

’ Was it by that red maw, the moiistrous-sized. 

And some strange glamour of its vast appeal ? — 

He h^d the whole house deeply hypnotized. 

Helpless before it, we vrere straightway taught, 

How weirdly strong suggestion’s force may be. 

Talk of the ** tyranny ©f tears” — ’twas nought 
Beside that open mouth’s autocracy ! 

Priestlike we fed that gizzard’s sacred flame ; 

The page-boy’s pockets bulged with woolly-bears ; 

Cook “ didn’t hold with it,*’ yet daily came 
Laden with tit-bitsV toiling up the stairs, 

And, ’neath a witchery that never waned, 

All seem compelled to help him dine and dine ; 

Even languid Gwendolen was sore constrained. 

Letting her novel wait, to serve the shrine. 

And, though the tyrant all-ungrateful took 
Our offerings, we bowed to his commands, 

Yet knowing well he would not give a cuck 
For anyone who came with empty hands. 

So this Gargantuan infant’s days were spent 
On endless dishes like a gotirmet’s dream. 

Until, praise be, with every good intent, 

Gwendolen choked him with a chocolate-cream. 


Tact. ' , ' ’ 1 ’ 

The narrative of one of the passengers on the damaged 
Ounarder, as given to a reporter of The Birmingham Da-ilu 
Mail, contains this passage : — 

“The' haggage-master deserved special praise. He had only Been 
asleep a coTiple of hours when called up. but he arranged the ba^ygage 
so cleverly that not a piece was lost save such as belonged to the 
steerage passengers. 

A truly first-class touch. To a steerage passenger, who 
has little enough to begin with, the loss of baggage is, of 
course, nothing. 

Our Sloodthirsty Editors once more. i 

Mr. Hubert Latham, the unluckiest of airmen, had another wonder- ^ 
fol escape from death at Brooklands yesterday.”— Dai72/ Mirror. . ; 
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-THE NEW MUSICAL OBITIOISM.I 

Deae Mk. Punch. — It seems to me 
tiliat tire musical critics make an enor- 
mous mistake in d’welling on tedious 
details relating to the technique of 
compositions or their performance. 
What people really like to know are 
personal facts about the artists and 
impresarios and agents and lessees. A 
few emancipated critics are trying ten- 
tatively to introduce notices of this 
sort, but what we want is something 
like this: — 

“At the Boyal Albert Hall (Pro- 
prietors, the Commissioners of the 
Exhibition of 1851)'a concert (arranged 
by Concert DirectorNATHANiEL Speyer) 

i took place yesterday (by permission of 
the Clerk of the Weather, the Board of 


Trade, and the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners), Madame Patti (the Baroness 
Oedeestr’^m) and Madame Melba (by 
the permission of the Eoyal Opera 
Syndicate, Covent Garden) sang Polk- 
songs arranged by Cecil Sharp and 
B. Vaughan Williams (by permission 
of the Folk-song Society and the Presi- 
dent OF THE Board of Agriculture). 
Sir Charles Santley, D.Litt., D.S.O., 
F.B.G.S , and Mr. Watken Mills (of 
the Oratorip Concerts, .. London, the 
Provinces, Canada, Australia, New 
.Zealand, and South Africa) sang 
“The Lord is a Man of War” (by 
permission of Mr. A. J. Balfour and 
the Handel Society), to the accom- 
paniment of Sir J. F. Bridge (by 
permission of the Dean and Canons 
fof Westminster Abbey). Part songs 


by V. Stanford (Professor of 

Music in the University of Cambridge, 
D.GL., 'Mus.Doc., P.P., F.F.F.), set 
to words by the late Lord Tennyson 
(by permission of ' his Literary 
Executors) were sung . (by .permission 
of Messrs. Stainer and Bell), the 
words being printed iw extenso in the 
programme (by permission of Messrs. 
Macmillan and Co.) . It remains to be 
added that the new tip-up seats were 
upholstered by Messrs. Billow and 
Glaring, and in the closing perform- 
ance of the National Anthem (sung by 
permission of the Home Secretary) 
the grand organ was introduced into 
the accompaniment (ornamental pipe- 
work by Messrs. Figgis and Figgis, 
Highgate, N. ; great organ CCC to 0 
by Messrs. Grylls and BindeUs ; swell 
organ, with automatic explosion attach- 
ment, by Messrs. Tootell, electricians. 
Lower Tooting ; choir organ with 
echo attachment by Messrs. B*roster 
and Finca^tle; cylindrical centripetal 
pedal- board by Messrs. Klingsor and 
Fafner).** 

I am, dear Mr. Punch (by permission 
of Messrs. Goosey and Gander),* 

I Tarlbt Biffin. 


PATSY. 

Puppy dog, rough as a bramble, 
Eyed like a saint. 

Beggar to slobber and gambol, 
Corky and ‘quaint, 

Chasing your tail like a fubsy turbillion, 

Plaguing a playmate with fuss of a 
million 

Gnats, 

But keen as a kestrel 
And fierce as a stoat is, 

A-thiill to ancestral 
Furies at notice 
Of rats, 

Bats, little hound of Beelzebub, rats I 

And as you sleep off a surfeit, 
Mischief and tea, 

Prone on the summer-warm turf, it 
Surely must be 

(Eapturous whimper and tremulant 
twitching), 

Somewhere or other there ’s hunting 
bewitching ; 

That's 

More blessed than biscuit ; 

I’ll lay, through your slumbers, 

They squeak and they frisk it 
In shadowy numbers, 

E-r-rats, 

Eats, little hound of Beelzebub, rats I 


“ 'Whether he be clad in the toga of Ancient 
Rome, or in the spats of modem Piccadilly, 
Mr, Lewis Waller is always siij-erb." 

Bournemouth "Fisitors^ Directory, 

Of course, it has been warm, but still — 












THE DOCTOR. 

{With Apologies to Sir Luke Fildes, B.A.) 

Patient (Genial Practition&r). “ THIS TEEATMENT WILL BE THE DEATH OE ME.' 

Doctob Bill. “ I DAEE SAY YOU KNOW BEST. STILL THEEE 'S ALWAYS A CHANCE.’ 
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CALENDAR REFORM. 

Mb. Peaece’s Bill to reform the 
Calendar will, we hope, prove as 
effective as Mr. Willett’s Daylight 
Saving Bill in providing food for 
agreeable discussion and conjecture. 
Not that we are disposed to admit the 
necessity for reforming the Calendar. 
It does perhaps look a little absurd 
“ on paper,” as they say — even a little 
far-fetched — but in practice it has 
always seemed to us to work fairly 
well, so long as one clings to its great 
guiding principle — that thirty days 
hath September. It is probable that 
the late Julius O^sab devoted not a 
little thought to his ingenious arrange- 
ment. Certainly, apart from slight 
modifications, it has had a long and 
uninterrupted run, and if it is at last 
to be suspended, if the hereditary 
principle is to be abandoned, so to 
speak, we are inclined to ask : “ Who 
is Mr. Peaece that he should elect to 
supplant the Conqueror of Gaul ? Why 
Mr. Pbabce ? We also have our plan 
of Calendar Eeform.” 

His (Mr. Pearce’s) plan, it will be 
remembered, is to eliminal3e a day — 
we like that idea; it is full of pos- 
sibilities — which shall not belong to any 


week or month, but shall be called 
simply New Year’s Day. Thereafter 
he divides the year into 52 perfect 
weeks, every month having 30 days, 
except the last month of each quarter, 
which shall have 31. Our first objection 
to this proposal is taken on artistic 
grounds. 

Thirty-one days hath September, 

March, June and December, 

cannot be made even to scan, and will 
hardly be accepted with equanimity by 
those of us who have been brought up 
on the authorised version, and have 
become attached to it through long 
association. But let that pass. | 

Of course we see Mr. Pearce’s 
difficulty ; that has not escaped us. 
We ourselves have been trying to 
figure it out, and we also got up 
against a very awkward fact — ^namely, 
that 365 is divisible only by five and 
73. Clearly you can’t do much with 
that without getting yourself involved 
in recurring decimals. But we find 
Mr. Pearce’s solution — of dropping 
only one day — ^rather timorous and 
half-hearted. What we want is to lay 
the foundations of a thoroughgoing 
and comprehensive scheme, which shall 
at least^stand^« the .wear and. tear of 
nineteen centuries, as its predecessor 


has done. And here let us say that 
the details of the plan are open to 
amendment in committee. We invite 
discussion. We are always prepared 
to receive suggestions from any part 
of the House. 

We begin boldly, then, by eliminating 
five days, and at once we have a work- 
able figure to start on. Nothing could 
be better than 360. This we divide 
into 12 months of 30 days each. So 
far, so good. The critic has probably 
observed, however, that we cannot 
divide it into weeks of seven days. 
But we have thought of that. We are 
going to drop a week-day and make it 
six. By this device we have five weeks 
in every month. Bather happy, we 
think. The seven-day week, if you 
come to examine it, has been a very 
clumsy instrument. You cannot divide 
it in half. That in itself is an enormous 
drawback. Life is full of things that 
fall due to be done twice a week, and 
as the matter stands they cannot be 
done at equal intervals. To take only 
one instance : — there are many of us 
who make a practice of changing our 
white waistcoats twice a week, and are 
guiltily conscious that those which 
begin their career on Thursday morn- 
ing must drag out a protracted existence 
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till Sunday night. One day has got to I The truth is that I have just heard they enquire m a neighbourly manner 
go, and oim proposal is that a plebiscite lirom my dear old friend, the Assessor after my income. In a pccuharly 
L taken as to which it is to be. It is of Income Tax, of whom I have lost oppressive piece of legislation, that 

an admirable case far the introduction sight for nearly a year.^ His foi^-page necessity telling the truth seems to 

of the Esferendum.' ' For oiir own part letter has set me thinking, and I have -me to be the harshe^ and most cruel 
we should be inclined to sacrifice] just discovered that my income has- on its victims, the M.P.s. But even so 
Thursday — a day we have never' cared absolutely gone off— tumbled to pieces. I dare say their old habus S®-' t^® 
for somehow. ^ But doubtless the The £500 a year which I mentioned to better of them, and th^ will describe 
wide-spread and bitter feeling against your father in one of those expanpve tteir salaries, loosely, asitarned Income. 
Mond^ as the day of return to work moments which you and I have just Your confirmed Tory may have the 
will proTO strong enough to result in been experiencing has been found to decency to put an exdamation mark 

its annihUation.^ be not a penny more (or certainly m brackets after the “ Earned, but he 

There still remains the question of not more than one penny more) than wiU do so less from motives of honesty 
the five extra days. No, we have not £159 19s. ll<f. a year. They tell me than m the hope of influencing the 
forgotten them. Here we have several that a total exemption from income-tax pohtical convictions of his assessor. 


suggestions to offer. - Perhaps - 
they could be slipped in with 
advantage, in late and back- 
•war-d seasons, between the 11th 
and 12th of August — to give 
the birds a chance. Or they 
might be handed over to the 
M.C.C. for the last test match, 
or sprinkled through the year 
as Bank Holidays. No doubt 
, they would prove to be a very 
powerful instrument in the 
hands of the Government of the 
day, if used for Parliamentary 
purposes. But we think this 
would be a risky experiment. 
If the Chancellok op the 
Exchequee got hold of them at 
the close of the financial year 
they might lead to a prodigious 
cooking of accounts. 

On the whole we are inclined 
to save up these five days till we 
have a whole month in hand — 
to be called a Leap Month. 
This could be allotted for any 
important national purpose. It 
would be invaluable in a year 
like the present to carry out a 
complete and protracted celebra- 
tion of the Coronation, for the 
whole populace could go on 
holiday without any actual loss 
of time. 











' W/W' 






“A lOUlIOAL CHAMOIS.” 

Lord BosEB]i:B.v’s vision of Lord Haluauz. 


That, however, doesn't help my 
income much at the moment. 

Aspodestera, is your face your 
whole fortune? A hint in the 
dear old man's letter makes me 
wonder, for these income-tax 
people do know such a lot. 
“ The income of a married 
woman," he writes, naming no, 
names but mentioning it too 
casually to be entirely with- 
out suspicion, “ living with her 
husband, is deemed to be her 
husband’s income." Let me 
say now that it is the dearest 
wish of my life that when you 
are a married woman you should 
live wdth your husband, never 
leaving me except when these 
Income Tax Forms have to be 
filled in. Then I think it would 
be a kindly act for you to go 
and stay with your parents, 
you and they fixing it between 
you as to whose that income is 
to be deemed to be for the pur- 
pose of paying tax on it. 

And now I must leave you 
to write to my dear Assessor. 
He writes more at a time, if 
less often, than you do, but I 
must say that of the two I 
prefer the tone of your post- 
scripts. His reads to the 


'"We are leaving over the considera- j may be claimed on incomes not exceed- J effect that, if I am not very careful 
tion of Leap Year till a future occasion, ing £160, but I do not think that that how I reply to his buff - coloured 
— : : - - :;ii cau have anything to do with it. Well, notes, I may render myself liable, on 


THE LOVE-LETTER well I We must face our troubles with summary conviction, to imprisonment 

' a brave front. Either you must go out for a term not exceeding six months 

{A suggested new use oftheCorrespon- governess, or I must go out with hard labour. That I am prac- 

dence columns of “ The Times. ) g^ Member of Parliament. If I tically certain to do, and, should an 

My Deab Aspodestera, — It is not happen to hear of a family with a lot officious parson have married us off 
the usual thing, in our set at any of small children in it whose parents before I am discovered, my idea is that 
rate, for engaged couples to correspond desire them to learn golf and poker the weekly allowance for housekeeping 
through the rnedium of the public press, patience, I will let you know. If you should be suspended for a period (not 
Why, I do not know ; but there the happen to hear of a constituency in exceeding six months) and the accumu- 

fact is for you to make the most of it. need of a new Member who will be lated sum be devoted to providing me 

I must add, however, that this paper ready to adopt any policy or opinion, with a much-needed and well-deserved 

will only cost you threepence, and if and to change either at a moment’s holiday at the end of it. For I have 

you grudge that to get a letter from notice, you let me know. the dark suspicion, gathered I know 

your Bill your love is not the thing Should I contrive to get that con- not whence, that when the kind old 

you profess it to be, and you don’t stitueney, the State will, I suppose, fellow says “ hard " he means it. 

deserve that ring. Besides, we are going know all about it, and I shall have Yours, by the courtesy of the Editor 
to stick strictly to business this time, to be accurate about the £400, when of The Times, ■ * Bide. 




Chatty Lodger {to Landlord). “You seem to have seen a good deal. What ahe you?’* 

Landlord. “Well, Sie, I were a lion tamer, and I*d be there now if I ’adn’t a-married. But you see, my wife ^ 
WERE A knife-thrower IN THE SAME SHOW, AND SHE GOT TO PRACTISING HER TURN ON ME. WblL, THINKS I, LIFE AIN’T TOO 
LONG TO RUN NO RISKS, SO I TOOK ON A SAFE JOB AND BECOME A STEEPLEJACK.” 


THE STOLEN EEED. 

(A Pastoral Execration.) 

I DO not know what lips have found her, 
The fragrant, fair and ripe ; 

I only know some awful bounder 
Has been and boned my pipe ; 

In vain beside the river's brink 
I search for her, in vain I think 
Thoughts that would turn a trooper pink 
If they were seen in type. 


The monster that achieved this rape- 
What baccy did he use ? 


How came he ? like the scholar Gipsy 
With furtive steps and mute 
And hands fulfilled of flowers ? or tipsy 
With Corybantic boot ? 

Or hot-foot like the goat-god Pan 
From whom erewhile you trembling ran? 
What was he like, the beast or man 
That bagged my briar root ? 


i And find (all hat-pins far away) ’ , 
She simply will not draw ! • 

Evoe. 


Polished with half a year of labour, 
Like ball-room floors she shone ; 
There was no pipe, I wis (nor tabor), 
So fair to gaze upon ; 

I left her by this reedy marge. 

And now some owner of a barge 
Or Dartmoor Strephon still at large 
Has come — and she- has gone. 

How sweet was her melodious carol ! 
i How sacred to the Muse 
The incense of her odorous barrel I 
‘ " Oh, Syrinx of the ooze. 

Describe' to me, the while I drape 
My pouch with cypresses and crape, 


I care not ; but I wish him anguish 
Too terrible for words ; 

In some vile hovel may he languish, 
Abhorred by brutes and birds ; 
The sorriest creature on this globe. 
May he be seen with tattered robe, 
Like the Semitic prophet Job 
(Without the help of sherds). 


Symmetry. I 

After running out Allbtson at Not- 
tingham Iremonger seized a man in the 
crowd, who had been “ booing,** and 
carried him off to the police station. 
He naturally thought that the best 
amends after running one man out was 
to run another man in. 


* * Will the Person come forward that I told it 
to that I should say that I had the First Chance 
of Marrying Edward Smith.— (Signed) Mary 

, Daglingworth.” 

Tfilts <& QloncesUrshire Standard. 


Now, then! 


May murder bring him to' the gallows. 
And when at Hades* jaw 
He begs the boon that custom hallows, 
The last sad grace of law, 

Then grant, ye gods, that he may pray 
Once more upon my pipe to play. 


A Dorsetshire florist advertises as 
follows in The Gommo^itoealth : 
“gakden lovers 

Give my Pants a Triat.’* 

Thank you, but we can pant for our- 
selves this hot weather. 
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Iwas iustified of his nniform, for he effects. All the same, when I com- 
'‘THE GIRL OF THE GOLDEN seemed to be on posse-duty most of pare his FancniUa with Carmen, one 
WEST.'* the time; but 1 would have been con- popular theme of melodrama . with 

EsoMthe moment when, across the tent to forego historical accuracy for another,! ask myself whether he might 
footlights, a whiff of Bawce '5 cigar was something a little less destructive of not have allowed himseli to put our 
blow^ to me in the first row of the the picture. senses under a gather stonger ^ud 

stalls, I knew that we were in for a Mile. Destinn was once more ador- more captivating spell, lor, alter all, 
melodrama as realistic as anything able. Apart fiom her delicious .voice, Bizet gets his atmosphere, and very 
ever can be on the operatic stage It with the moving appeal of its middle seldom keeps the drama nahing, and 
brought to my quivering nostrils the notes, every detail of her action — ^the yeb all the time is weaving about us an 
full local aroma of a mining camp in last thing that most jpnme worry irresistible charm. There is very little of 

the' Golden West (period 1850). I was about — was perfect in its sympathetic this in Signor Puccini s new work; our 
prepared for a chorus of pioneers with refinement and restrained dramatic interest is always engaged but no^ sus- 
rough exteriors and primitive notions force. Signor Bassi, whose memory taineddemandis put upon our emotions, 
of summary justice ; but also with was at times a little faulty, played also and such memories as lemain with us 
warm hearts (when you got at them), with a commendable reserve. Nor are concerned rather with the novelty 
and with natures so sensitive that the must I pass over the fascinating figure of the scenes than with his setting of 
coarsest of them would break out into of the Eedskin, Jackrabbit, Yiho them. Even these memories are marred 

manly grief and wipe his eyes by the ugly note on which the 

with the back of his hand on ^ • lovers persist in iterating their 

receiving news of the death of ^ addio. 

his grandmother far, far away mSSSL. neighbour, by the way, 

1 in the Leaden Bast.- AM I was -seemed obsessed by the idea 

never once disappointed in these were going forth to 

admirable fellows,who did every- fViiTflli upon a new life out m the 

thing according to the hook. IW. ' Golden West. A pretty thought. 

But I confess to a certain ^^^:r^sSKBS^gSmi in which one recognises an echo 

chagrin at not being allowed to I of many melodramas.^ 

set eyes on Nina, Nino was — i ^ took pains to explain to her, 

the at'.ractiori at the rival saloon. they were already as far West 

Mdnnie (“the Girl of the Golden WWl/Imm as they could go. 

. West’’)» ^’bo ran the “Polka’* | rne to the 

saloon/ and was a pattern to | yMijfMmWm ^ title — La FanchiUa del West — 

I air barmaids, sketobesLe char- I worst piece oi hybridism 

acter lighTy as that of “a 1 \ l-have ever met. And why is 

designing hussy who spends her / \ 1 ^ nothing said of the metallic 

time ogVng all the men.” ^ H *'*«*&t vi ezV \ qnality of this El Dorado? I 

I think it a grave oversight \ \ \ prefer the sppitsmanlike courage 

that she was not introduced to » ^ If I \ \ 1 \ fbe Italian gentleman who 

us in person, if only to serve as » » > \ \ "^ \ TiT>Trnn TTAT>rrw/a 7 7i/» 

a foil to the virtues of Mmnie, 
and to create that palpable 
' atmosphere of jesClousy without 
! which no melodrama can be a 
j really perfect thing, - ' 


I 4 


^ \ translated Beet Haete’s The 

Lrich of Eoaring Camp and 
called it “ La Fortuna del 
Campo Clamoroso.” He d’d 
AKDEN. least get it ali in, and in 

e, because 3Imn‘c one language. O. S* 


which no melodrama can be a ^ PULL HOUSE AT OOVENT QAKDEN. least get it ali in, and in 

really perfect thing, - Tlie “Ml bouse ” is not visible in tbe picture, because 3Imn‘c one language. O. S* 

Eat to return to Bance. the (Mile. Destinn) has got it inside her sto.king (three aces and 
“Sheriff.” In every scene, in- f beats the three kings of Jack Eame 

eluding the noblest I have yet ^ ^ Smart Deduction, 

enjoyed at Covent Garden — a forest of contributed little to the movement of “ During cleauing operations at the ShipHotel, 

gigantic Californian pines — be wore, things, apart from his habit of stealing AVeybridge, Surrey, a grandfather clock vas 
without fiinching, an evening waistcoat drinks when no one was looking, but opened for .tl e first time for many je^ys, and 
with a soft shirt front and black tie, was an extraordinary restful fi^re in^ animri 

and a rusty opera hat, I don t com- the great forest ecene, where, through , in the clock.”— Standard. 

plain of these things in their proper all the tumultuous excursions of rough- 

place. Indeed, I have often admired riders busily engaged in rounding up “ Wallasey Physician— Richard^ Quain 
them when worn by eccentric occupants Dick Johnson, he maintained a very (fst baronet), the famous Irish physician, was 
of &e stalls at Govent Garden. But in perfect detachment, sitting in the for^ ^ 0 / “ ^Al’ways 


^ xxx ^ thc Dictionary of Medicine, Always ! 

“ the forest primeval they seemed to ground over a game of solitaire. It pleased to oblige.” 

betray, if I may dare say it, a lack cf was only when they began to string ^ Wallasey & Wirral Chronicle* 

harmony vritli their environment. Per- the greaser up to a tree that he got The notorious good nature of editors is 
sonally, I was never in a Californian put off his game and moved reluctantly beautifully exemplified In the case of 
mining camp during tbe middle years away, with his pack of cards, to fresh this six-year-old prodigy. 

of the last century, and cannot say woods. 

whether this costume was de rigueur One cannot too highly commend The Limit. 

with the sheriffs of that era. Of course, Signor PuccinTs obvious desire to" “ Beyond this, tbe Go vemment will not re- 

I have heard of a sheriff’s “ posse,” and establish the right atmosphere, toLeep cede one square inch.’— CkronieU, 

it may well be that this was the fatigue the dialogue flowing briskly, and to On the contrary, they intend more 

pattern for an officer in command of avoid delaying the movement of the resolutely than ever to put one cubic 

such a body at that period. If so, he drama for the sake of purely musical | foot before another and march on. 



WHAT NO MAN KNOWS. 


I DID not intend to read anything at 
all when I entered the club that day ; 
I wanted to write a letter. But it was 
'ying open on the chair, and so I picked 
it up. 

I am inclined to believe now that it 
was put there as a trap. 

It was a weekly paper and five days 
old at tha^^ so I ‘passed hastily and 
forgivingly over the racing column, in 
wh ch “The Newmarket Nut” had 
given two non-runners and three losers 
as his selections for the previous day’s 
races. ^ 

Then I came to a column headed 
“Man and his Dress,” written by one who 
styled himself “West -end Lounger” 
— a nom - de - guai re which attracts 1 
me at once by the careless grace with 
which it admitted human frailties in 
one* of exalted social station. 

Most of this column was taken up 
with Answers to Correspondents, and 
it was Answer No. 3 which led to 
all my trouble. 

It ran thus : “ENQuiimn. — Certainly 
not ; no man with the slightest preten- 
sions to being decently ciressed would 
ever dream of having more than two 
bultons on the cuff of a lounge suit.” 

One felt that “Enquirer” must be 
having a bad time of it * but so digni- 
fied and crushing was the rebuke to 
his artless query that at first my, 


sympathy for him was tinged with 
contempt. 

I pictured him as a pushing man, 
with no taste and little tact ; doubtless 
an honest man according to his lights, 
but — well, anyway he had been put in 
his place now. 

Then, without warning, one of those 
pangs of self-doubt that come to the 
best of us at times, stabbed through me, 

I dropped the paper and looked at 
^ my own cuffs — a thing I don’t remem- 1 
her doing before, except when I am 
playing golf. 

I counted them carefully; then I 
read that reply to “ Enquirer ” again ; 
then I counted them two or three times, 
covering each button with the paper 
when I had finished counting it, so as 
to make quite sure. 

When I had checked my calculations, 
I found that I had, without any ques- 
tion, three buttons on each cuff ; and 
the suit I was wearing was one of the 
most distinctly lounge suits I have seen 
for a long time. 

I put my hands and as much of my 
sleeves as possible into my coat pockets, 
and slunk into the hall. A few men 
greeted me as I passed, but I hurried 
on; their eyes seemed to be looking 
for those extra buttons, and I wondered , 
how long they had really known about 
it. I thought it would have been so 
much kinder, in the long run, if someone 
had spoken out about it before. I 


I emerged into the street with the 
intention of going straight to my tailor 
and getting debuttoned. (That is a 
trade term 1 invented on the way.) 

I reflected, as I walked, that 1 must 
be more strict with my tailor in futuie 
and not be put off with airy assurances 
that “They” are wearin > certain things. 

As a matter of fact I don’t remember 
being consulted at all as to the number 
of buttons on my cuffs. 

A very neatly-dressed man in a i 
lounge suit passed me in Pall Mall, and | 
1 turned and followed him bending out- 
vrards towards the read) to see 
if I could count his buttons. I had ^ 
just caught the flash of one of them 
when a policeman began to watch 
me narrowly. So I abandoned the 
pursuit and went on my way, whistling 
wanly. 

Then I met Jones, and gripped his 
hand. “ Jones,” I gasped, “how many 
buttons have you got on your coat 
cuffs?” 

He fixed his eyes on me and repeated 
my question in a thoughtful way once 
or twice. 

“ I give it up,” he said at last. “ Is it 
a riddle ? ” 

“ It is no riddle,” I said sadly. “ It 
is a very serious matter. Quick — how 
many ? ” 

“I’m hanged if I know— it may be 
anything from one to half-a-dozen — or 
there may not be any at all. I have 
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never been able to see them from where 

I am/' 

He screwed his right arm round as 
he spoke, and I counted them care- 
fully— Jones checking me as I numbered 
them off. 

“ Four I ” I shouted. “ Why, you ’re 
worse than I ami ” and I grasped his 
hand again. 

It was selfish, no doubt, to show my 
pleasure in his degradation so openly, 
but it is\so comforting to know that 
one is not all alone in these times of 
trial. 

I explained his disgrace to him as 
we strolled to the club ; but he did not 
seem to be much affected. 

Jones always looks neat, but he 
knows nothing about clothes. He is 
the sort of man who tells^ his tailor, 
when he orders a new suit, that he 
wants something to “ wrap round him.” 

We had lunch together, and he helped 
me to regain my self-esteem by point- 
ing out several men who had three or 
four buttons on their cuffs. 

Later on we became quite unpopular 
' by putting the question direct to every 
man in the smoking-room ; and none of 
them could answer without counting. 

One military member became quite 
annoyed when it was pointed out to 
him that he had three buttons on one 
cuff and two on the other. 

We did not ask any more after that. 
[Should this meet his eye, perhaps 
“ Enquirer ” will kindly send me his 
address, and I will write him a nice 
letter of sympathy and comfort.] 

WHO’S FOE COSTA EICA? 
OE, The Aet of Eecommendation. 

The latest method of inducing 
strangers to visit or settle in a country 
(as exemplified in a Times article) is so 
naive that we are tempted to explain it 
a little fuUy. It is to be found in the 
last South American Supplement ; and 
if these supplements are not for the 
exploitation of South America, what 
are they for ? 

Let us see how The Times' corre- 
spondent helps us. He begins : “ Costa 
Eica claims to be the one Latin- 
American Eepublic which denies itself 
the pleasurable excitement of frequent 
revolutions. Perhaps the numerous 
earthquakes give sufficient variety to 
life, especially as they usually come 
late at night or early in the morning, 
when a hurried exit from the house is 
most disturbing ; but there are years oi 
stillness in the earth, and then this 
little country must be an earthly 
paradise.” 

That is tempting. One never knows 
one’s luck, and, of course, it may be 

that a year of stillness is imminent. 
But before settling in this capricious 
[and there are certain difficulties. “ It 

Ls easily reached,” but “ at present the 
tiealth regulations require fresh^ vac- 
cination marks to be shown on arriving, 
and after 19 days’ voyage from England 
last November passengers were obliged 
to report themselves at a doctor’s office 
daily for 10 days, in case of cholera 
symptoms.” Consider, how’ever, that 
the promised land is not only reached, 
but entered. Then hey for the capital I 
But here again the sweet is so dashed 
with sour that one must be a very 
hardy explorer to pursue the quarry. 

Seven or eight hours are needed for 
the 102 miles of railway journey up to 
San Jos6, the capital of the Eepublic, 
but it is an unique and beautiful trip. 
There may be stoppages for slides or 
breakdowns, and the passengers may 
have the amusement of helping to put 
back a derailed car, or be detained for 
weeks when heavy rains have washed 
away the line. But,” adds The Times' 
own Mark Tapley, “ when all goes well 
the lover of nature has a feast.” 

Oartago is on the way. This is, of 
course, au foiid a deliriously enticing 
spot, but just now “is trying to recover 
from the terrible earthquake of last 
spring, when scarcely a house was 
left standing. As it was also destroyed 
by an earthquake in 1811 there was 
some discussion whether it should be 
again rebuilt on the same spot at the 
foot of the active volcano of Irazd, 
but the inhabitants decided to do so. 
Both there and in San Josd they are 
endeavouring to profit by the experi- 
ence of other earthquake countries in 
building, and no longer put roofs of| 
heavy tiles ; but a drawback to the 
sheets of corrugated metal now used is 
that they wear into holes quickly, 
letting the rain through.” The corre- 
spondent’s reflection that “a superior 
quality of metal roofing, warranted to 
last more than two or three years, 
should sell readily there,” makes one 
wonder whether, perhaps, it would not 
be better for the emigrant to let the 
roofing get there first. 

1 We reach San Josd at last — if we 
are lucky — and quickly find that it 
• has “a prison and a lunatic asylum 
i of the best modern description.” It 
; is ^ also very healthy, there being 
► “little sickness, except that due to 
5 impure water.” But what is that, 
r after all? Merely a little typhoid, a 
\ little diphtheria, now and then, just to 
E prevent life from being too monoton- 
5' ously joyous. The situation of the 
^ city is delightful, being sheltered from 
the north by the volcanos of Irazii, 
5 Barba and Poas, the last of which 
5 “has an extraordinary geyser in its 

crater which explodes sometimes to a 
great height,” no doubt to the immense 
satisfaction of the neighbourhood. 

The industry is banana growing, and 
“vacant land can be obtained by any- 
one who puts in a claim, apparently 
without payment ” — that “ apparently ” 
sounds rather like a catch — “ but 
roads are bad and construction diffi- 
cult.” That is to say, even though 
you may get your fruit it may go 
wrong before it can reach the cus- 
tomer. The Italian emigrants who 
tried have found it unsatisfactory and 
returned home. The lower hills look 
— “look'’ is good — suitable for tea 
growing; bub tea-growing has not 
succeeded. The natives also are not 
capable of much work, especially near 
the capital, where the women are 
addicted to goitres. 

The last sentence states that 
“the Government wishes to attract 
foreigners.” Surely that end must 
now be attained. 

TO CEEATE A MODEEN HAT, 
The Only Way. 

Take any shape of straw that pre- 
tends to be the foundation of a hat. 

Give the thing to the baby or any 
other inquisitively destructive animal 
to play with for ten minutes on a well- 
washed, dry floor. 

Choose a large collection of incon- 
gruous odds and ends, very big and 
all ugly. 

Lay them on the middle of the table. 

Bandage your eyes and draw' ends 
and odds alternately with either hand, 
but perfectly at random. 

With the eyes still bandaged, sew or 
gum all the odds on one side of the 
thing and the ends on the other. 

Eemove the bandage from your eyes, 
and throw the confection vertically 
upwards with a spin on it, and catch , 
it on your head as it descends. 

Pin it there instantly. This decides 
which is the front and also on w'hat 
region of the head it shall be worn. 

Avoid communication with persons 
of taste and judgment during the 
critical stages of construction. 

If at the end your friend (not known 
to be jealous) says, “ That’s something 
like a hat,” you may know you have 
failed. 

There should be no resemblance. 

“There ie much about the Coronation in 
Nash*s Magazine for June. Mr. Alfred Austin 
contributes a fourteen-line sonnet on the subject 
, in his well-known style.”— Telegraph, ' 

This is very short measure for a 
/ Coronation sonnet. All the decent 
. poets are giving eighteen lines at least, 

1 and some twenty. 





OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(By Mr. Bunch's Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

Mrs. Earle won a high place in the regard of the 
reading public by her first book, Pot-Pourri from a Szirrey 
Garden^ which, I am not surprised to see, is flourishing 
in its 29th edition. The claim will be strengthened by 
her new work, Memoirs and Memories (Smith, Elder). 
It has the charm of the Pot-Pourri style, of which 
Mrs. Earle is past-mistress. There is no particular order 
in the book nor any sequence in its story. Coming upon 
a number of old family letters and papers locked up nearly 
seventy years ago, in the cupboard of her father’s library, 
she sorts them out in leisurely fashion and sends them to 
the printer. Her father’s hoard was supplemented by 
her mother’s, and of these, linked up with some of 
her own memories, she makes a charmingly disorderly 
book. It purports to be written for, and is dedicated 
to, her grandchildren, a circumstance that permits of the 
introduction of much intimate family correspondence. 
Erom the letters, dating as far back as the second decade 
of the 19th century, we get interesting glimpses of the 
past. Writing under date 1819, an uncle of Mrs. Earle’s 
husband reports: “ Mr. Buckland, in a letter received from 
him this morning, says he lately went in a steam vessel 
90 miles in little, if anything, more than hours.” 
Prodigious! Mrs. Earle’s quick eye for good “copy”^ is 
shown in varied instances. One is supplied by quotation 
of the account of her parents* wedding, which appeared in 
The Morning Post : The bridegroom,” it is recorded, “was 
supported on either side by the Marquis of Londonderry 


and Lord John Eussell. It gave us great pleasure to 
remark this oblivion to political differences in the great 
leaders of opposite parties whilst engaged in the more 
pleasing duties of private life.” In the best passages of his 
frequent burlesques of The Morning Post man of the Thirties, 
Thackeray never exceeded- that delightful touch. Erom 
childhood Mrs. Earle has, over a period of 60 years, been 
brought into close contact wuth many of the most interest- 
ing people in literature, art and politics. She chats about 
them in the simple artless fashion that conceals the 
highest literary art. 

In the days of Moll o’ the Toll-Bar (Hutchinson) there 
were no County Councils, no half-penny press and no Mr. 
Winston Churchill. Their sermons finisked,cock-fighting 
parsons backed their own birds against all comers in bloody 
combat in their own churchyards. Women who were 
vagrants were stripped to the waist and flogged at the public 
whipping-post till they swooned. Lovers were torn from 
their lasses, as they walked the lanes, by men wearing the 
King’s uniform, and carried off, bound hand and foot, to ; 
fight and, what is more astounding, to win their country’s 
battles on the high seas, side by side with the scum of the 
nation. Starving men, crept out on the hill-sides to search 
for food for their starving wives and children, and were 
hanged (sometimes, like the father of Mr. Masefield’s Nan ^ 
when they wer^e innocent) for stealing sheep. It was in 
this Merrie England of a little more than a hundred years 
,ago that Lady Moll, as the IJllerdale villagers called her, 
loved and was loved hj Sir Sari'y Brackenthwaite. Miss 
Theodora Wilson -Wilson has written several other books 
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in her time, so that it is rather daring of me to say that 
Moll o’ the Toll-Bar seems to me rather amateurish in 
style, and — I may as well be hanged for a sheep as a lamb 
— a promising subject for the plot of a Lyceum melodrama. ' 
But I like it all the same, because I like her Lady MollA 
who was ahead of her time, as well as above her apparent 
station in life. I like, too, to think that even in those 
amazing days there were plenty of sweet Molls in England, ’ 
as there are still. Perhaps that was partly the reason 
vrhy we won our Trafalgars, in spite of the press-gangs^ 
and the cock-fights and the bangings and the whippings' 
of vagrant (and voteless) women. 

The Home of Bondage (Heinemann) is not only an 
exceptionally readable novel, but it is also an able and 
ingenious argument of Mr. 0. 

G, Compton on behalf of Lady 
Winborough, sometime Laura 
Reftiderson. The short fact is 
that she, having been induced 
to take her honeymoon before 
her marriage, and having been 
left in some poverty with no 
husband and one son, contracted 
another -alliance with an 
OJental- minded but charming 
Greek of the City, marriage still 
being deferred. You are asked 
to fall in line with the many 
high-principled and clever men 
and women who, some at once 
and some after laborious con- 
viction, forgive, exonerate, and 
finally applaud her conduct. 

So delicately, and yet brilliantly 
does her advocate state her case, 
and such is her character shown 
to be, that the defence must so 
far have succeeded. But it goes 
fuither; it urges that she is 
typical of a c'ass, small but 
extant, and that the class must 
at the least have toleration. 

There I am not convinced. 

Laura, in the . bravery of a 
high aim, went to the last 
resource ; the^ class more often 
takes the first opportunity reck- 
lessly. I doubt if justice has 
been done, as it has been 
attempted, to the view which, not entirely in ignorant 
bias or conv^entional intolerance, sticks out for marriage 
before honeymoon. The verdict, howev©:, is left with the 
jury of readers. My recommendation to them is to give 
the matter their most careful .attention, and by no means 
to neglect the mass of irrelevant but wholly delightful 
matter with which it is surrounded. 



Mufti, “You DOING ANYTHING AX THE OOEONATION, QLD 
MAN I” 

Uniform, “Yes, I*m going to mnb a stbeet.*' 


The announcement, made in the press a few days ago, 
that an “unknown” work of Wagneb has been unearthed 
at Dresden, in the form of an instrumental accompaniment 
to the chorus of male voices written by the master for a 
State command in 1843, comes as an interesting supplement 
to his own account of the occasion, which I have just 
been reading in My Life, by JRichard Wagner (Constable). 
Nothing, of course, is said here as to the instrumental 
a^compamment, which was perhaps discarded as unsatis- 
i^tory, Wagner’s comments being merely that “my 
simpler song” — as compared with Mendelssohn's anthem 


for the same function — “ sounded very well from a distance.” 
Afterwards he records receiving, as a reward, a gold snuff- 
box from the gala committee, with “the hunting scene 
engraved on the top so badly done that in several places 
the metal was cut through.'’ The quotation is a good 
example of the frank and somew^hat pungent style in which 
the whole memoirs are written. Their greatest interest 
lies in their revelation of a personality rather arresting 
than attractive; not so much an unconscious revelat* on, as 
one conveyed deliberately, with that fraj^k absorption in 
self which is among the penalties, or the rewards, of the 
artistic temperament. Anyhow, it is all exceedingly good 
reading; and one cannot but regret that the story should end 
abruptly, with the royal summons to Munich, at the begin- 
ning of what should have been its most fantastic chapter. 

If I have any criticism to make 
upon the two handsome volumes 
in which Messrs. Constable 
have issued the memoirs, it is a 
regret that the person responsible 
for this“ authorised translation ” 
should not have been named 
upon the title-page. The skill 
with which the fiavour of the 
original German has been pre- 
served in his rendering — e.g,, 
such ph ases as “dazzl’ng re- 
spectability,” applied by Wagner 
to the position of Court con- 
ductor — deserves grateful recog- 
nition by the many to. whom 
this book will be a delight. 

If you read The Price of Em- 
pire (Blackwood) as I did, out 
of doors on a very hot day, you 
will find your hands slightly 
embrued with scarlet, which, 
combined with the ominous 
hints contained in the earlier 
chapters of the book, will give 
you the gloomiest anticipations 
of a terrible and tragic denoue- 
ment, Utilising the topical 
theme of unrest in India} Mrs. 
Hobaet-Hampden has written 
a rather thrilling stoiy of a con- 
spiracy to murder the English 
women and children in the 
remote station of Pachor. The 
the fact that the Assistant 
is himself a Bengali, vowed 
to the cause of emancipation and possessed of a 
beautiful sister who attempts to entangle the young 
civilian, Allan Tremaine, I cannot say that I find 
the development of the emotional drama overwhelmingly 
probable, and it was not assisted by a rather conventional 
style of narration. There are too many sentences like 
“ The thin veneer of civilisation restrained her ” (it is time, 
I think, that civilisation found itself a new simile and be- 
came a varnish, perhaps, or even a distemper). But the 
tale moves well, and 1 gave a little gasp of relief to find 
that, in spite of a badly split infinitive somewhere about the 
hundredth page, the Empiie retained its integrity to the end. 

** It is said that the Eing’s gift will take the form of an electric motor- 
carriage, but the secret is being well kept.” 

The writer seems confident that his paper (whose name we 
kindly suppress) does not enter Boyal circles. 




plot is complicated by 
District Commissioner 
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CHARIVARIA. 

The Phince op Wales has been 
invested as a Knight of the Garter. 
One of the best investments the 
Nation has ever made. 

Everyone is hurrying up to see the 
Coronation, and the cry is, Still they 
come. A puma, a crocodile, and two 
chimpanzees were born at Bostock’s 
Jungle at the White City last week. 

During the great heat, we hear, the 
promoters of the Coventry Coronation 
Procession were inundated with offers 
from ladies who 
were willing to fill 
the rdle of Lady 
Godiva without any 
fee whatever. 

* =le 
* 

We are told that 
in the work of 
designing the Coro- 
nation Cake i.-' re- 
sented to the King 
the services of a 
Eoyal Academician 
were employed. 

This is quite cred- 
ible, for we believe 
that the Albert 
Memorial in H}de 
Park was designed 
by a Eoyal Academi- 
cian. 

:f! * 

*i< 

Sir James Baer, 
the Liverpool phy- 
sician, addressing 
the congress of the 
Canadian Medical 
Association, said 
that the dawn of a 
new era in the 
medical world was 
breaking forth, and, 
under the system of 
prevention of disease, there should 
be little future need of surgical inter- 
ference. We hear that a Surgeons’ 
Defence Society is to be formed at 
once to prevent this. 

sic 

He 

More realism ! The new Samson at 
the Opera, the other night, brought the 
house down. 

He He 

sjc 

“ Mother s visit ing the Crystal Palace, ” 
it was announced last week, “ may, at 
an inclusive charge of fourpence for the 
whole day, leave their children at the 
Model Day Nursery.” We have since 
heard that an old lady of seventy, with 
strong views on a woman’s right to 
*Give her own life,” took advantage of 
this offer, depositing her two sons, aged 
fifty and fifty-one respectively, in the 


Nursery while she made the tour of 
the Festival of Empire. 

❖ Hs 

An attempt is to be made to change 
the name of the Gaiety Theatre to the 
Jayety Theatre. 

He He 

At the Coronation Exhibition there 
is a stall where, according to an 
announcement, one may purchase 
“Old Egyptian Antiquities.” Lovers 
of Modern Antiquities will have to go 
elsewhere. 

» He ^He 

A two-hundred-guinea hat, made to 
the order of a customer, was on view 


at a milliner’s last week. In the same 
way one sometimes sees frames of 
considerably greater value than the 
pictures which they suri'ound. 

Hi ❖ 

H« 

During the re-building of a post- 
office in the Borough the workmen 
discovered fifteen letters, posted in 
1886, 1888 and 1889, behind an old 
sorting-table. An admirer of Charles 
Lamb suggests that all our post-offices 
shall be re-built with a view to dis- 
covering other missing letters. 

Hi ❖ 

❖ 

“ The Birmingham City Council, 
yesterday, decided to confer the hon- 
orary freedom of the city upon Mr. 
Jesse Collings, M.P., and Alderman 
William Kenrick.” This announce- 
ment is entitled ‘ by The Express 


“ Honour for Mr. Jesse Collings.” 
This makes the other gentleman out 
to be a very superior person. 

Hi Hs 

The wine growers of the Aube dis- 
trict are now incensed against the 
Government for labelling their wino 
“ champagne of the second zone.” 
We certainly prefer ours to be of the 
third, or frigid, zone. 

Some of the inhabitants are even 
going so far, in their rage, as to invite 
the German Emperor to annex them. 

It is rumoured that His Majesty 
may accept the offer with a view to 
exchanging the 
district later on for 
Morocco. 

H< , He 

The City Press is 
authorised to state 
that, despite sug- 
gestions to the 
contrary, the City is 
giving very earnest 
consideration to the 
question of central- 
ising the criminal 
work of the Metro- 1 
polls at the Oil I 
Bailey. It is thought i 
that this announce- i 
ment will satisfy 
our Metropolitan ^ 
criminals, who were ! 
fearing that their ' 
interests were being 
neglected, and were i; 
even talking of going ‘ 
on strike. 

He H« " i 

The London Gen- 
eral Omnibus Com- 
pany has decided to 
instruct its drivers 
to moderate their 
speed with a view 
to reducing the 
number of accidents. It is presumed 
that one of their customers must '' 
have been run over by one of their ; 
vehicles. 

* He 

>!c 

“I am only surprised,” said an ; 
omnibus driver, interviewed on the . 
subject, “ that there are - not more 
accidents.” As a matter of fact some ’ 
persons are of the opinion that there i 
are. 


“Erenohman or German.— A permanent ' 
Yaoanoy occurs with good export firm for f 
young foreigner, to act as Yolontaire. 20s. j 
after a few weeks.”— TeUgraj^h, | 

Too simple I Not even a Frenchman | 
or German, willing as they may be to | 
work for nothing in England, is going / 
to jump at a “ permanent vacancy.” 
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TO WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE. 

[On tlie occasion of the Historic Costume Ball given in his honour, 
June 20fch.] 

Mastee, I would the scene were graced by yon 
When, richly dizened by the costume-draperSi 
For your peculiar benefit we do 
"Our set quadrilles and honorific capers ; 

To miss in person this so flattering boom, 

"To have no part in our memorial melly, 

Should make your hallowed bones assume 
^ , A restive air wuthin the tomb 
‘ At Stratford-cum-Oorelli. 

Swift falls to some the meed of high renown ; 

At eve their fame is nil ; they 've not begun it ; 
Next morning they 're the talk of half the Town — 

' ’ A column in The Daily Mailh.d,s doneit. 

.But, ere the country came to understand 

That your performance furnished ample reason 
For pomps of so superb a brand, 

- It took them just three centuries and 
A Coronation Season. 

But now the Smart Contingent “ takes you up;" 

• ' • For you, the very last of London’s crazesiS 
Sodi^ty consents to dance and sup — 

^The noblest monument it ever raises ; 

’ Not theirs to question — ^that were too abstruse— 
Whether your actual merit more or less is, 

But; like a charity, your use 
- ' Is to afford a fit excuse 
^ - For wearing fancy dresses. 

. Thus in theil' dinner-parties forth they go, 

Plumed and brocaded, wigged and precious- stony— 
Eosalind, Portia, Puck and Prospero, 

‘ Strikingly reproducing your personcB ; 

All times and scenes — from Hamlet’s Elsinore 
To Juliet’s “fair Yerona " (quattro-cento), 

‘ Making for you, from out their store 
Of rather vague historic lore, 

" A truly memento. 

Master, if such affairs intrigue your ghost 
► Moving^ak large among the wrorld^s immortals, 
You’ll guess what motive bids this gallant host 
. Swarm to the masquerade through Albeet’s portals. 
Is it your show or theirs ? Of such a doubt 
, Your human wit wiU 'make a healthy clearance ; 

, . You’ll judge that all who join the rout 
Are solely exercised- about - . 

Their personal appearance. 

And yet — God speed them at their “ Shakspeare Bali,’’ 
• Treading (on others’ toes) the daedal dances, 
Though some have never read your plays at all, 

' And some imagine you are Bacon (Francis). 

They serve an end ; their ticket-money buys 
Solid material for the shrine we owe you ; 

And soon a temple’s walls shall rise 
Where, even under English skies, 

People may get to know you. 0. S. 


ALL THE PREPARATIONS. 

(By Mr. Punches Own Special French Correspondent.) 

• 4 . recounted you, my dear Colleg, how it is passed 

itself that I have loued a chamber at Putney, faubourg 
very agreeable situate on the herds of the Thames. For 
to find it I have dued to sue blood and water, but now 
I live like a cock in paste. It is a modest house, a quin- 


caillery, and the proprietor names himself Bolus, droll 
of name, but one must nob regard to it of too near, for 
my chamber has the air tp be pulled to four pins. Even 
at Paris, town of the propre chambers, one would not 
find nothing of more propre. Mr. the quincaillier Bolus 
is an honest boy. He speak not a word of French. “ I 
learn not the Imgo at school," he say, “ and now it 
is too late; the old dogs learn not tricks any more." 
I say to him “ There is my affair," I say. “ I desire to 
exerce myself to speak English." He say, “Bight, all 
right ; we shall nob fall out, I daresay," and me to answer 
him, “Parbleu, no,” I say to him, “ the bed is big enough 
for that I do not fall out of it." He places himself to 
laugh. “Aha," he say, “you are a joker; I like jokers." 
My little pleasantry, I make myself strong to say it, has 
had a mad success, for he call Madame Bolus and repeat 
it. to her, and then he call his. daughter Miss Bolus, and 
she too has to pass by there, but she say, “ Papa I how 
you do run on," and at the end I tend, him rdy.hand 
and say, “Tap there, my old," and ho t^ps, and there 
we are then friends. When I think at the detestable 
McAndrews it is well the case to felicitate myself of 
having had the courage to demenage from there. 1 believe 
I have well pulled, my pin out of the game. 

Chez Madame Bolus, there is not even .difficulty about 
the repasts. For my breakfast she' betweeri-opens the ; 
door of my chamber and pushes me in on thercarpet a 
cup of, coffee to the^ milk and some tartines of butter. 
That suffises me ; it is the habitude of us other Frenches. 
And the coflee is of an excellence, bub of an excellence 
to make forget his salute I Never even in Paris I have 
not gouted of better. It appear that Mister Bolus is 
celebrate for his coffee in all the quarter. In the past 
he has had as locatary a professor of the French tongue 
who fell malad and was tendermently soigned by Madame 
Bolus who deployed for him all the virtues of a guard- 
malad. For reconnaissance, when he guerits, he give 
Madame Bolus a -'dictionary French-English, , veritable 
trouvaille for nae, though I have not employed him much 
yet, and he insigns Mister Bolus the art of making the 
coffee d la Frangaise. “Truly," says'Madame Bolus in 
recounting me this history, “..we have' not obliged an 
ingrate.’- Yes, they are brave peoples^ these’ Bolus. 

For the Orownment I have'^now a "good billet at three 
pounds, and I shall be at same to make you see that 
grandiose spectacle with some French eyes. 

Believe me, your all devout Jules Millefois. 

[Post Sceiptum. — The time ecoules itself without that 
we apperceive ourselves of it and there we are at one week 
of the great eventment. I please myself to promenade me 
in the streets of London. What a changement of decora- 
tion ! Everywhere workmen whp chancel under the weight 
of long planches or gigantesque poutres. The face of the 
houses is covered of them. Everywhere the perpetual 
tic-tac of haminers, and everywhere the Policeman, robust 
and solid guardian of those who aventure themselves in the 
streets on a^day of f^te. I address myself to a Policeman 
who stations in Pall Mall. I say to him, “ There will be 
much of world the day of the Orownment, is it not ? " For 
aU response he laugh, and then he say to me, “ Yes, the 
whole world will be there, and a tidy lot more too." 
I write down his word and then I make him a pleasantry. 
I say to him, “ But it is not tidy your amass of planches 
and poutres; it is everything what there is of most 
untidy.’’ And he to answer me, “ Vive I’ontonty cordialy ’’ 
-—it is like that he pronounce the French. I serre him the 
hand and continue my promenade. I feel that to us two 
we can combat the world entire.] 
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THE SUBUKBAN LOYALISTS. 

{Time — 2 a.OT.) 

■Wife of Ooeonation Enthitsiast. “HAVE YOU GOT EVERYTHING? THE SANDWICHES AND THE TEA-ELASK 
AND THE OAMTORA and THE FIELD-GLASSES, AND THE MAP OF THE ROUTE, AND YOUR MACKINTOSH AND 
UMBRELLA, AND MY GOLOSHES, AND THE ANTI-SLUMBER TABLOIDS AND THE LATCHKEY?” 

COEONATIOK Enthitsiast. “YES, MY LOVE; AND MY TOBACCO AND WHISKY, AND A SPARE COLLAR, AN'D 
A HAT.PIN PROTECTOR, AND A COPY OF THE POLICE-REGULATIONS,” 




THE GEEAT ADDLED EEVIEW. 

{With profound achnoiuledgments to 
the Proprietor and Editor of The 
Great Adnlt BevieioT) 

Why Addled? Because 

Our standard is not that of the 

mealy-mouthed modernist, but of the 
noble savage who prefers his meat 
high. 

Our Editor only recognises the morality 
of Truth and feels it his duty to pro- 
claim *‘the fascination of corruption.” 

Addle is etymologically connected 
with the German adel — i,e, nobility. 

Fresh eggs are useless as missiles 
wherewith to pelt self-righteousness. ' 

Our aim is to free the downtrodden 
reading public from the enervating 
; yolk of insipidity. 

I We are not purveyors of nursery 
j pabulum but of strong meat for stout 
stomachs. 

We stand for courage, originality, 
« progress, and unlimited bilge- water. 


The Tendon Scottish are entei'taining the 
Qolonial ti'oops on June 21 at a smoking concert 
to he held at headquarters, Buckingham Gate. 

There wi.l .be two rehearsals at Westminster 
Abbey next week .’* — Evening Times, 

If we had not seen it in print we should 
never have believed it. 


AEMS AND THE ASS. 

[Heraldic terras are not guaranteed.] 

No ermined robes adorn me. Nay, 
My clothes are drab, with tie to 
match ; 

Although a bard, I can’t display 
Even a modest purple patch ; 

Yet pride is strong in my plebeian 
breast, 

And my ambition is to have a Crest. 

But what? I spend long hours in 
thought, • , 

Finding the problem very hard. 

Sometimes it seems to me I ought, 
Being, as I have said, a bard, 

To have a Eampant Pen, or, better still, 
A Laurel Wreath irhpaled upon a Quill. 

And when I ply my daily task 
(Perched on a stool, with careworn 
face) 

I cease my toil at times to ask 
If this device would meet the case 
(Excuse mistakes; I’ve never learnt 
the rules) — 

A Ledger flanked by Inkpots sable, 
gules. 

Or, since such men are skilled and 
wise, 

It won’t be past the Heralds’ 
powers ‘ 

To plan a Crest to symbolise 

The passion of my leisure hours, i 


This, roughly,' is the sort of thing -I 
mean — 

A Golfer sanguine putting on a Green, 

In softer moments, when to Nell 
My fancy wanders, I design 
A thing which; if embrazoned well, 
Would look, I’m sure, extremely 
fine ; 

I know exactly how it should be done — 

A Damsel proper habited A 1. 

Yet, since my verses don’t succeed, 
And since I loathe the office stool, 
And since my golf is vile indeed. 

And Nell, of late, distinctly cool, 

Why, dash it all, I may as well be 
frank, 

And have a Bubble (burst) upon a 
Blank. 


The New Suttee. 

In reply to a request that he might 
have his hat returned to him, Master 
Haery Jayawardaha has received the 
following answer in the columns of 
The' Ceylon Independent : — 

**I)ear Sir, — ^IVIudalizar Harry Jayawardana 
has evideutly forgotten that he handed me 
his hat at the cremation of the late High 
Priest. I am sorry I failed to inform him 
before, that, carried away by the sentiment of 
the moment, I flung it to the burning pyre, 
hoping for future merit. May the merit be his, j 
as he was the owner of the hat 1 ” 
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htindreds of thousands of earthenware quotations fob middling mugs. 

THE WlUG WlARKET. tea-pots the bulge continued, and the Noon: May 80th. 

(Quotations throughout are on the wildest rumours were current of MflvDpliVprv 

basis of “ Middling ” Mugs. That is to depleted stocks. An illustrated cir- Juna Delivery * 4d 'to4id 

say they apply to the ordinary straight- cular which was sent out by one of the _ , Deliverv * * to id 

forward Coronation Mug, with portraits leading firms, showing the Coronation j j • • ^Nominan* 

of the King and Queen and the date, child in tears, and adorned with the v v 

and either the Eoyal Arms or the Union legend “There's no Mug left for me,” Jtme 15th, 1911.— The market has 

Jack. Mugs with both the Eoyal Arms added fuel to the flames, and the been in a deplorable state for the past 

and the Union Jack or lavishly deco- climax was reached when the Parish fortnight, and the slump has continued 
rated with gold command a premium Councils, which had so far held aloof, daily. With all the larger corporations 

of some 20 to 30 per cent.) began to coma in with sheaves of already supplied the demand has fallen 


July Delivery . . fd. to |d. 

(Nominal.) 

Jme 15th, 1911. — The market has 


March Slst, 1911. — During 
the past month the market 
has been somewhat narrow 
and restricted, though a few 
parcels for future delivery have 
changed hands. In face of the 
enormous stocks accumulating 
buyers have shown little 
: anxiety to enter the market, 
and trading on the Spot has 
been purely nominal. 

Ajpril SOth, 1911. — The 
market during April remained 
dull and listless with prices 
favouring buyers until the 
decision of one of the Midland 
County Councils, on the 22nd, 
to place their order — for 
30,000 — in Germany. ^ On 
this intelligence a serious I 
slump took place and, by the 
afternoon of the 23rd, Middling 
Mugs were quoted as low as 
3|i. Profit-taking on the part 
of some of the larger Bears 
however had a steadying 
effect, and the recovery was 
still further assisted by the 
news from the Midlands which 
reached the Ploor about noon 
on the following day. An 
indignation meeting of rate- 
payers, it will be remembered, 
had brought such pressure to 
bear that the Council had 
rescinded their former decision 
and placed the order in Great 
Britain. A buoyant and active 
market continued for several 
days* May mugs at one time 


)\ 




began to come in with sheaves of 1 already supplied the demand has fallen 

away, and the trading in Mugs 

. * has been entirely of the hand- 

to-mouth variety. Many of 
(.v \V nnl i ti Parish Councils are still 

J i Vilalii I holding off— especially those 

Scotland — with a view to 
prices. It is hoped 

^ 1 that their orders, along with 

those of private buyers, may 


“Madame Patti . . . sang with 
all her old pathos and charm ‘ Home, 
Sweet Home.* Sir Herbert Beerbohm 
Tree, in moving a vote of thanks to 
the artists, echoed the sentiments of 
everyone present when he said that 
he would have liked ‘the sweet 
tones of that dear remarkable lady* 
to be the last heard in the hall that 
afternoon.’* Newcastle Daily Journal, 

Our contemporary is need- 
lessly quick to second Sir 
Hbebeet's modest reference 
to his own voice. 



Mrs, Buclcct, “'Preps toxt woxjldn*! mind tellin* me whebb 

*T7D BE ABAHT THE BEST PLACE TO SEE THE OORINATION ? ** 


PoZzeeman. “Well, I should sat somewhere inside the Heebeet s modest reference 
were even quoted at a slight abbet wouldn’t be aee a bad place.** • to his own voice. 

premium over June, and the^ — — . 

end of the month found prices in the minor orders. At last prices broke 

neighbourhood of 5id. Stocks arc suddenly, on the 29th, when TAs DaiZw '‘ Although twice knocked down, Mr. Haley, 
however stm accumulating. published a full report from its ^mmy 

May oOth, 1911. The market in the Own Correspondent, who had made against William Allen, England. The decision 
past month has been subject to the an extended tour through the factories, was received with hisses.” — JReuier. 
most violent fluctuations, and the job- warehouses and ^ emporia of Great Question : Who knocked him down ? 
bers bave reaped a veritable harvest. Britain, and estimated the number Our money is^ on Alben. 

The great fire in the Potteries on the of Mugs still in stock at seven and a 

13th resulted in a sudden and frenzied half million. This news was sufidcient Tomato Harvest 

advance and, under the ihfluence of to defeat the r^o^ which had been .•Tomatoes have profited by the wither, aud 
buying orders, which poured m from mdustriously circulated that the Bull it is said that this year*s harvest will be the last 
all parts of the country, prices rose by Clique had been quietly acquiring May for many years.’* — Newcastle Daily Journal, 
leaps and bounds. Even when the options with a yiew to corn.ering the This may be the local gossip among the 
news was received that nothing had supply. The market slumped,aud closed tomatoes, but they will find next year 
been destroyed by the fire except some quiet but feverish at much reduced, rates, that they have deceived themselves. 
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BROTHERLY LOVE. . , 

Small Mari, {to hu7\y acqxmirdancQ^ vjJio for no aj^ijarent reason has gi'oen a man a "blow like a kick from a horse), ‘**Ave you got 

£OMEFINK AGIN IHAT BLOKE ?” 

Burly Acquaintance {surprised), "vvot, AGiif ole Bill? ITot likely,” . 

S. if. ‘‘Wot you 'it 'im eor, then?’* . ' • ' . ' 

B, A, {more surprised). “I GIVE 'iM A pat 'cos I likes 'im, o' course. 'E's a pal o’ mine.** 

S, M. {alarmed), “Lumme! D'you think you're likely to git fond o' me?** 


MR. PUNCH'S LITERARY 
' ADVERTISEMENTS, 

" At The Telephone, 

{After a too ubfqnitoiis model.) 

He, That you, sweetheart ? - 
She, Yes, darling ; what is it ? 

He, Oh 1 I want you to do something 
for' me this morning when you go out 
shopping. 

She. Hopping ? I'm not going 
hopping. Why should I? Besides 
it 's only June — they h'e not ripe yet. 
He {shoiiting). Not hopping — shop- 

^ She. Oh! shopping? Why didn’t 
you -say so ? 

He. I did. 

She. Well, what is it you want? 

He. I want a bottle of Kurit. 

She, You want to ,throttle a curate. 
He, {sho^iting). No,' a bottle of Kurit: 
She, I can't hear. A bottle of what? 


He, Kurit, K-U-E-I-T. The famous 
and much advertised, but by no means 
beyond its deserts, preparation for the 
scalp. 

She, Oh! you want something to 
make your hair grow ? 

He. No, no, no, I don't want some- 
thing to make my hair grow. I want 
one thing to make my hair grow. 

She. All right, I 'U get you one thing. 
You didn't think I was going to get 
a dozen, did you? * 

He, But you must get the one thing 
I want. - 

She {rather irritably). Well, what is 
this wonderful one thing ? 

He, ' Kurit, sweetheart. - There are 
many preparatians for the hair on the 
market, as no doubt you have observed, 
but there is no preparation at once 
so sanitary and- efficacipus as Kurit, 
which, prepared from a numto of safe 
but powerful* medicaments, not only 


stimulates the roots to promote growth 
but imparts to the resultant hair ' a 
glossy appearance. That is why I 
don’t want anything but Kurit. 

She, All right, darling, I ’ll get you 
a bottle of Kurit. Good-bye. 

He, Stop a minute, don’t ring off. 

She. What is it ? 

He, There are two sizes of Kurit — 
one at eighteenpence and one at half- 
a-crown. Buy the half-crown bottle, 
for it is much more economical. 

She, AIL right. Good-bye, darling. 

‘ r [They ring off. 


more Commercial Candour. 

1. From an outfitter’s catalogue at 
Cape Town : — ^ 

, “Make certain of getting the best of every- 
thing'by Sending to ' 

“We advise you to buy the best, for even 
then it is not too good.” 
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TEN AND EIGHT. 

The only event of importance last 
week was my victory over Henry by 
ten and eight. If you don’t want to 
hear about that, then I shall have to 
tell you a few facts concerning the 
coming ceremony of the Coronation. 
You’d rather have the other? I 
thought so. 

The difference between Henry and 
me is that he is what I should call a 
good golfer, and I am what everybody 
f else calls a bad golfer. In consequence 
of this he insults me with offers of 
bisques. 

“Ill have ten this time,” I said, as 
we walked to the tee. 

“Better have 'twelve. I beat you 
with eleven yesterday.” 

“Thank you,” I said haughtily, “I 
will have ten.” It is true that he beat 
me last time, but then owing to bad 
management on my part I had nine 
bisques left at the moment of defeat 
simply eating their heads off. 

Henry teed up and drove a “Pink 
Spot ” out of sight. Henry swears by 
the “ Pink Spot ” if there is anything 
of a wind. I use either a “ Quo Vadis,” 
which is splendid for going out of 
bounds, or an “ Ostrich,” which has a 
wonderful way of burying itself in the 
sand. I followed him to the green at 
my leisure. 

“Five,” said Henry. 

^ “ Seven,” said I ; “ and if I take three 
bisques it ’s my hole.” 

“ You must only take one at a time,” 
protested Henry. 

“ Why ? There ’s nothing in Wisden 
or Baedeker about it. Besides, I will 
only take one at a time if it makes it 
easier for you. I take one, and that 
brings me down to six, and then 
another one a];id that brings me down 
to five, and then another one and that 
brings me down to; four. There I ' And 
as you did the hole in five, I win.” 

“Well, of course, if you like to waste 
them all at the start ” 

“ I ’m not wasting them, I ’m creating 
a moral effect. Behold, I have won 
the first hole ; let us be photographed 
together.” 

Henry went to the next tee slightly 
ruffled and topped his ball into the 
road. I had kept mine well this side 
of it and won in four to five. 

“ I shan’t take any bisques here,” I 
said. “ Two up,” 

At the third tee my “ Quo Vadis ” 
I darted off suddenly to the left and tried 
I to climb the hill. I headed it off and 
gave it a nasty dent from behind when 
it wasn’t looking, and with my next shot 
started it rolling down the mountains 
with ever-increasing velocity. Not 
tmtil it was within a foot of the pin 


did it condescend to stop. Henry, who 
had reached the green with his drive 
and had taken one putt too many, halved 
the hole in four. I took a bisque and 
was three up. 

The fourth hole was prettily played 
by both of us, and with two bisques I 
had it absolutely stiff*. Unnerved by 
this Henry went all out at the fifth 
and tried to carry the stream in two. 
Unfortunately (I mean unfortunately 
for him) the stream was six inches too 
broad in the particular place at which 
he tried to carry it. My own view is 
that he should either have chosen 
another place or else have got a 
narrower stream from somewhere. As 
it was I won in an uneventful six, and 
took with a bisque the short hole 
which followed. 

“ Six up,” I pointed out to Henry, 
“ and three bisques left. They *re jolly 
little things, bisques, but you want to 
use them quickly. Bisqm dat qiii cito 
dat. Doesn’t the sea look ripping 
to-day ? ” 

“ Go on,” growled Henry. 

“I once did a two at this hole,” I 
said as I teed my ball. “ If I did a 
two now and took a bisque, you ’d have 
to do it in nothing in order to win. 
A solemn thought.” 

At this hole you have to drive over 
a chasm in the cliffs. My ball made a 
bee line for the beach, bounced on a 
rock, and disappeared into a cave. 
Henry’s “Pink Spot,” which really 
seemed to have a chance of winning a 
hole at last, found the wind too much 
for it and followed me below. 

“I’m in this cave,” I said when we 
had found Henry’s ball; and with a 
lighted match in one hand and a nib- 
lick in the other I went in and tried to 
persuade the “ Ostrich ” to come out. 
My eighth argument was too much for 
it, and we re-appeared in the daylight 
together. 

“ How many ? ” I asked Henry. 

“ Six,” he said, as he hit the top of 
the cliff once more, and shot back on 
to the beach, 

I left him and chivied my ball round 
to where the cliffs are lowest ; then I 
got it gradually on to a little mound of 
sand (very delicate work this), took a 
I terrific swing and . fairly heaved it on 
to the grass. Two more strokes put 
me on to the green in twenty. I lit a 
pipe and waited for Henry to finish his 
game of rackets. 

“ I’ve played twenty-five,” he shouted. 

; “Then you’ll want some of my 
bisques,” I said. “I can lend you 
. three till Monday.” 

^ Henry had one more rally and then 
' picked his baU up. I had won seven 
holes and I had three bisques with 
which to win the match. I was a 


little doubtful if I could do this, but 
Henry settled the question by mis-, 
judging yet again the breadth of the 
stream. What is experience if it 
teaches us nothing? Henry must 
really try to enlarge his mind about, 
rivers. 

“Dormy nine,” I said at the tenth 
tee, “ and no bisques left.*’ 

“Thank Heaven for that,” sighed 
Henry. 

“ But I have only to halve one hole 
out of nine,” I pointed out. “ Techni- 
cally I am on what is known as velvet.” 

“ Oh, shut up and drive.” 

I am a bad golfer, but even bad 
golfers do holes in bogey now and 
then. In the ordinary way I was 
pretty certain to halve one of ^ the 
nine holes with Henry, and so win the 
match. Both the eleventh and the 
seventeenth, for instance, are favourites 
of mine. Had I halved one of those, 
he would have admitted cheerfully that 
I had played good golf and beaten him 
fairly. But as things happened 

What happened, put quite briefly, • 
was this. Bogey for the tenth is four. 

I hooked my drive off the tee and down 
a little gully, to the left, put a good 
iron shot into a bunker on the right, 
and then ran down a hundred-yard 
putt with a niblick for a three. One 
of those difficult down-hill putts. 

“Luck!” said Henry, as soon as he 
could speak. 

“I thought I ’d missed it,” I said. 

“Your match,” said Henry; “I can’t' 
play against luck like that.” 

It was true that he had given me ten 
bisques, but, on the other hand, I could 
have given him a dozen at the seventh 
and still have beaten him. 

However, I was too magnanimous 
to point that out. All I said was, “Ten 
and eight.” 

And then I added thoughtfully, “I 
doEut think I’ve ever won by more^than 
that.” A. A. M. 


* ' B j-the-way, we have of recent days neg' ected 
to inform our readers of the fact that Dr. W. G. 
Price still continues, each Thursday evening, at 
the hour of 8 p.m., to conif.el from the famous 
grand organ attached to the northern end of our 
vast Town Hall volumes of richest polyphony 
and no end of exquisite melody, accompanied by 
either hand, in rhythmiest,traditionalest Italian 
method. The latter pleases the hoi polloi pthe 
former Bacchians ; the cognoscenti few. In 
simpler phraseology, the learned doctor, a worthy 
successor to the famed Lemaire, opener of said 
organ a few brief years ago, delights and 
demands encores from audiences that should 
be four times as large at least once a week, and 
do not forget that that once is Thursday.’' 

Adelaide liegister. 

Unless The Daily Telegraph can think 
of something really good in Coronation 
; week, it looks as though Australia will 
retain the ashes. 
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A LONDON LYEB. 

{Little topographies compiled for the 
benefit of onr trans-Atlaniic visitors,) 

The Temple. 

Fab away, in dear old Sutter^ 

County, where the learned in law 

Swings the well-timed snrrehutter 
To his fellow-pleader’s jaw, 

There your Pa (before the Eailways 
Found him lucrative employ) 

Frowned in anger on the frail ways 
Of the local strong-arm boy, 

Or in accents of abandon 
Wrung the jurymen to tears 

When they found his client’s brand on' 
Someone else’s private steers. 

Now his travelled footstep tarries 
Through the courts and ancient wayS; 

Trod by legal luminaries 
^ Practising in olden days. 

Here in cloister, close and alley 
Toiled the great ones of the race, 

With whose works your Pa will dally 
When preparing for a case. 

Blackstone, Ben JAi^riN, Lord Stowell, 
Vesey Junior, Beod. and Bino., 


Mighty names that lawyers know well- 
This is where they had their fling. 

Here they raised a legal system 
In all ages unsurpassed — 

Laws that, howsoe’er you twist ’em. 
Lay you by the heels at last. 

Here they dined, a grave proceeding. 
Drank their toast in heavy port, 

Gossiped on the Art of Pleading 
And the latest thing in Tort. 

Here amid the dust of ages 
Their successors toil to-day. 

Ten per cent, of whom (one gauges) 
Are in touch with actual pay ; 

While the briefless, howso clever, 
Waits in patience for the pelf ; 

Etiquette says he must never 
Go and hunt a job himself. 

Not so Pa ; he was a hustler, 

Had an of&ce near the jail. 

Where he kept the live-stock rustler 
Separated from his kale. 

And when trains were wrecked or 
traction 

Cars collided he would rnake 

Haste toward the scene of action 
In the ambulance’s wake. 


He was up to all the dodges, 

Led the march at County balls, 

Joined a dozen different lodges,- 
Christened babies, carried palls. 

Now he ’s numbered with the giants, 
Eigs the smart combine and busts 
Judgments calling for compliance ‘ 

From the predatory -Trusts. 

Here, a law-confounded race’s , ' 

Evil genius, he learns 
How they tried the earliest cases j 
For the earliest cash returns ; 

Notes how dignity is blended 
With a lively thirst for fees, 

And, his purview much extended, | 
Heads towards the “CheshireCheese.” 

Algol. 

A few days ago we publisbed a letter from 
Mr. 0. Pollard complaining about late trains 
on the South. Indian Kailway. We now learn 
that the late running is due owing to heavy i 
engineering work on the line, and that the 
authorities are preparing a new time-table 
which, it is hoped, will in some way mitigate 
the inconvenience .*' — Madras Mail, 

The same trick has been tried here, 
but the trains are still late. Some 
day the trains will be adjusted to the 
time-table as a change. 




r HOW .TO^ KEEP cddL ' i 

[A.prlyate 'kud- more effective' re6ipe than 
.those constantly su^^gested by the. halfpenny 
Press.] ' - " 

' /Whei^I weary of infinite lays '' 

^ ' (Like a hen) as the weather grows 
' hotter, - , . : . 

When Pegasus languidly neighs,^ ' 

' And the Muse is a rotter, , . . 

And I envy the ducks in the park and 
I the seals at the Zoo and the otter ; 

When the dust eddies up from the | 
path 

Which the wheel of the motor car 
threshes, ' ^ ‘ 

And no place allures but the bath, 
And no drink refreshes*, . - • , 
And drives are,. all topped from the tee 
and all services faint in the meshes 

Shall I list to the voice of the Press ? 
Shall I purchase their hints for a 
copper 

On how I should cut down my dress 
(Which would hardly be proper), 


And only eat turnips and wear a huge^ 
cabbage leaf under my topper ? 

Ah no 1 for the power of the mind 
■ Is lord of the frailties of matter, 
And food is so* pleasant, I find. 

And I don’t- think my hatter ‘ 
Would let me fit greens in bis tile, and 
I can’t leave off clothes like a' 
, satyr. 

My ’thoughts I relentlessly switch 
To souls who‘ are fated to follow 
Some calling contrasted with which. 
When he worships Apollo, 

The weaver of honey-sweet songs is as 
cool as a cow in a wallow. 

I think of the people who toll ’ : 

'For gold in the grasp of. the City, 
Of stokers and engine-roora oil, ^ 

Of bakers all gritty 

With germ of the standardized flour, and 
of chaps on some futile Committee. 

f ‘ 

I tiiink of the hind hoeing roots, 

Of pedlars their articles hawking. 


Of g'lUants in very tight boots • 

- (Blessed dream !) who are walking 
On sjbadowless plains with their loves 
and expected to do all the talking. 

I think of the men outlie Mail, 

I think of my butcher and grocer, 

And when all these solaces fail 
Am. I comfortless ? ^ No, Sir I 
I think, and revive at the thought, of 
one place where it’s fifty times 
closer. Evoe. 

‘‘ Gideoa reeled and bliuk^. licLmond was 
on him like lightning. Twice in swift siuc SH’on 
came the* dud, rather thickening th d of flesh 
hammered, Daily Record '* fmiiletM. 

“Thick or clear thud? ” said Eichmond. 
“ Clear,” said.GiDEON.' “ Twice.” 


“‘It has been splendid, Mr. Darragh,' she 
said. ‘ Such a sui*j[ ri-c, especially to we I e- 
nigh ted villagers.' Just a tinge of bitterness 
was in these last words ." — Daily Chronicie, 

The grammar, too, is of a rather acrid 
quality. 


I 
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AK EXPEET "WITNESS OF THE NAVAL EEVIE17. 

Mr, McKenna {to Admiral Comvt Togo ). — ‘‘Deliglitel to see you back in England, Admiral, 
and very proud to show you a Fleet which even you will be able to commend. * 


ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT, 

(Extracted from the Diary of Toby, M.P.) 

Hoiise of Commons, Tuesday, June 
IZth , — Back after Whitsun Eecess — 
at least, some of us. The children of 
light, including Pbinoe Arthur, still 
linger in holiday byways. Colleagues 
on Front Bench dutifully follow their 
example; prevalent elsewheie, above 
and below Gangway on both sides. 
Premier in his seat, bronzed by fresh 
air of Imperial Conference-room. Also 
Chancellor of Exchequer, really 
amused at the way folk talk about 
magnitude and intricacies of Insurance 
Bill. Speaker still completing his 
cure. Deputy-Speaker in chair, ar- 
rayed in sweet simplicity of dinner- 
dress. 

As usual, a more than half- empty 
House is the Minister’s opportunity. 
Getting into Committee after brief spell 
of Questions, it takes Ordnance Vote 
in hand. Usually a stiff job. Closely 
touches wages question, and workmen 
have votes. Now the time and oppor- 
tunity of testifying to local Member’s 
personal interest in the wage-sheet. 
Not wholly neglected to-day. Mark 
Lockwood, amongst whose con- 
stituents are wage-earners in Govern- 
ment factories at Waltham Abbey and 
Enfield, insists on minimum pay of 
thirty shillings a week. A mere trifle, 
not comparable with the £400 a year 
some honourable Members mean to 
vote for themselves. 

“ Why,” exclaimed the Colonel, in- 
stincts of Chairman of Kitchen Com- 
mittee asserting themselves, “thirty 
shillings for a week’s work is less than 
one-half some of us pay for a bottle of 
wine at dinner.” 

This sounds pretty high. Don’t find 
in wine list in dining-room any priced 
at £36 a dozen. Must be a private 
ciLv^e of Chairman of Committee. 
Members move uneasily in their seats. 
If it gets abroad that with their 
shilling dinner they sip a £3 bottle of 
wine it wdll make things awkward in 
their constituencies. Can’t talk any 
more of necessity of reducing range 
of subscriptions to local charities, or of 
1 knocking off from their establishment 
an odd groom or gardener’s boy, all on 
account of Lloyd Georg-e’s extortion. 

Mark quickly saw he had made 
mistake. Dropping his costly bottle 
of wine as if it were corked, dwelt on 
peril hourly environing workers in the 
danger-houses of the factories. 

This brought up Acland with in- 
genious speech. Sir Edward Watkin, 
whilst yet with us, used to say that 
the safest place in the world was a 
seat in the middle of a railway train 
travelling at the rate of forty miles an 


hour. Financial Secretary to War 
Office, varying illustration to suit time 
and circumstances, insisted that if a 
man really w^ants immunity from 
accident he should do a day’s work in 
the danger-buildings of a gun factory. 
Cited figures to show that, according to 
the percentage of accidents per man at 
Woolwich, one could not expect to 
enjoy more than one disaster in the 
course of five hundred years. 

As few of us attain that age, this seemed 
complete answer to Mark Lockwood’s 
case. But the Colonel was out for the 
evening. Determined to enjoy its full 
privileges he took a division, his amend- 
ment for reduction of Supply being 
negatived-by 139 votes against. 61. So 
surprised was House to find there were 
two hundred Members within hail that 


it forthwith adjourned, it being ten 
minutes to six and a fine evening. 

Business done. — Ordnance Vote 
carried through Committee passed the 
Report stage without contraversy. 

XVednesday, — Announcement that 
Government intend to carry Plural 
Voting Bill before prorogation has, 
after the manner of Coriolanus, 
fluttered your Volscians ^in Corioli. 
Known of course that subject would 
be dealt with during life of present 
Parliament. But nothing hitherto said 
about precise date. Assumed that the 
business would figure in programme of 
next session. 

Certainly was not mentioned in 
Kino’s Speech last February, nor has 
it even been distantly alluded to in 
statements from Treasury Bench. A 
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week or two ago Master Elibank| Third Spectator. Yes; but Tom's No use shouting, you 

(nice boy for his years), in conference | strong too. ' can't 'ustle 'Ayward. If you want to see 

with Party agents from the piovinces, | , First Spectator. Of course ‘e is. So 's some quick work between the wickets 
alluded to it amongst other topics, and 'Obb's. But it 's knack all the same, wait till Ttch and Ducat are in. 
repeated general assurance that it Timing the ball, that's what it is. ^ Third Spectator. Oh, yes, Jack 'Itch 
was a project dear to heart of Prime You wait till old Eazor comes in, and — 'e can run. There, old Tom's got Is 
Minister and his colleagues. Did not I '11 prove it. No one could call 'im 50 — give 'im a good cheer. Good old 
even hint that it would be added to strong, nst Eazor, but I once saw 'im Tom ! . - ' * 

already overwhelming work of current make 4 fours off one over. It 's all Chorus. Good old 'Ayward ! 

session. knack and timing, ^ - Chorm again. Good old' 'Ayward. 

“And," as Banbury says with tears Second Spectator. No, old Eazor First Spectator. "Whew! There 'sold 
in his honest eyes, “to come just now doesn’t look strong; but can't 'e bowl ! Tom run out. I knew 'e would be 
when things were going on so nicely ! ” Some of the other counties wouldn’t sooner or later. Well, 'e *s played a 

Truce sounded over Insurance Bill. like to 'ave 'im, I don’t think. jolly good innings. 


Chortis. Good old 'Ayward ! 

Chorus again. Good old '’Ayward. 
First Spectator. Whew ! There 's old 


Leaders of Ojpbsiticn, wise - 
in time, not going to repeat 
blunder of their attitude on 
Old Age Pensions, leaving 
full credit of vole catching 
* measure to the enemy. 
Prince Arthur, gi'asping 
hand stretched across table 
by dexterous Chancellor of 
Exchequer, has agreed to 
work in common, with sole 
purpose of making best pos- 
sible Act out of the Bill. 

This pledge, given it leaks 
out that an unscrupulous 
Government all along meant 
to utilize time thus saved for 
passing of measure peculiarly 
hurtful to Conservative in- 
terest at parliamentary 
elections, 

“Not if we know it,” sa^’s 
Frederick Banbury, dash- 
ing away the furtive tear and 
firmly fronting the insidious 
enemy. 

Bushiess done. — Vote on 
Account agreed to. 

AT THE HOVAL, 
[’Ayward and 'Obbs are in.] 

First Spectator. Good Old 
Tom. Doesn't 'urry 'imself, 
does 'e. 


bnce Bill, /like to 'ave ’im, I don’t think. | jolly good innings. 

— ‘ Second Spectator. Yes. 

'No bowling could 'ave got 
'im out. Go's next? 

Thiid Spectator. Why, 
’Ayes, of course. Good old 
Er^ ie. 

'Foiorth Spectator. 1 ’ope 
Ernie makes runs to-day. 
'E 's had bad luck so far. 

First Spectator. •: Prettiest 
bat in Eng’and, Ernie is, 
when 'e 's set.* I 'eard a 
bloke .say once that 'Ayes 
plays more like an amateur 
chan a pro., and blowed* if 'e 
isn’t right. You watch 'ow 
easy ’e is. 

Second Spectator. Steady 
there, Ernie I You see 'ow 
nearly that one got 'im? 
'E’s always in such a nurry 
to score. . I 

First Spectator. Well, i 
I’m open to bet a level 
tanner Ernie makes fifty to- 
day. 'E looks like it. See 
how easy 'e is. 

Fourth Spectator. What 
they want is a fast bowler 
like Jack ’Itch, and then 
they 'd get Ernie caught in 

Headif' ExhiKtor at R.A. “And— ah— do you like ouPw little slips. 

SHOW AS WELL AS THE SaLON IN PARIS, MADEMOISELLE?" FirSt SpiCCtator. Not ’im ,* 

Visitor. “On, much, much bettaire.” 'e 's too careful. Ernie won’t 

“Really? 1 'm delighted. And why, particularly?’* get caught in the slips. 
Visitor. “There is so much less pic-chaires ! " Ducat might, or Bird; bub 

- not Ernie. 

[And SO on for ho2i7'S.] 



\R7\f \ Visitor. “There is so much less pic-chaires ! " Ducat might, or Bird; bub 

Why shoiJd e? But they - not Eenie 

can t get im out. Not bowling, they Third Spectator. I reckon, after ’Irst, [And so on for hours.'] 

can^t, • Bazor ' s the most dangerous bowler in 

Third Spectator. Bit rough on old England. — 

Jack, though, 'is not running faster. Fourth Spectator. Oh, 'Irst ! 'E 's a From the advertisement of the H6tel 
Second Spectator. Oh, jAciCsaAlught. marvel, isn't 'e. Older than Tom, I Fostes, Houffalize : — 

Jack^ S onl^r a ^oung un yet. E 11 be believe. “Pleasantly sitiiated cn the Ourthe’s brims, 

walking between the wickets when 'e’s First Spectator. I don’t think so Honffalize tasked Lis situation exception » 11 vr 
as old as 'Atwakd. 'Aywakd ’s earned Fotirth Spectator. WeU, perhaps not : 

thyighttodoit that’s what I mean, but not fur off. I wonder why 'Atwaed Hotel. . . . BatS‘m'’the“ board *BatL* of 

fourth bpectator. Of course e as, gave up bowling ? river. Peach.” 

good old Tom 1 Second Spectator. Well ’it, ’Obbs ! The last line, it m=ght be explained, is a 

Second Spectator. My, that was a Did you see that? All with ’is wrist, translation of “Bains k I’Hdtel, Bains 

^od shot. Obes can ’it, can’t ’e ? There ’s only one other man who could de riviere, Pfeche.” 

Don’t look so strong either. ’it it like that, and that ’s ’Utchings. 

.F*rsf Sjseefafor. It ’s not strength as Eirsf Sjjccfafor. Go it, ’Obbs ! Well • • c 


i'jrsf &j3eefafor. It ’s not strength as First Spectator. Go Well • ..o . 

makes ’ard 'itting ; it ’s knack ; coming ’it again. That was a c'inker ^ Irrine, 

onthehaUatthe^nghtmoment. Lool Easy 

ow easy old Tom does It. [three there. . Boys, we hope. 







AN APPEAL, 

The day draws nigh — that royal day, for which 
London assumes her bravest, poor and rich 
Hoping that all may pass without a hitch. 

Now are the mid-street islands cleared away, 
Whereto, from roaring ’bus or sounding dray, 

The frighted traverser would leap, and pray. 

Now the front windows on the route (or rowte) 
Are duly blocked to persons looking out 
By bare erections which before them sprout, 

Whereon the carpenter suspends nis din 
To view, each day with livelier chagrin, 

Luxurious luncheons going on within. 

Now, too, in ever-growing hordes appear 
Strange faces and strange garb from far and near, 
Strange tongues fall strangely on the startled ear. 

On every space the mounting seats rise high; 

Tall masts of Venice lure the upward eye, 

And cause collisions twixt the passers-by. 

So London, heartened by a record Spring, 
Arranges to acclaim her cfo'Wn^d King, 

And to enjoy herself like anything. 


And on the day — that “ day, which is not long 

0 Sun, when London’s multi-coloured throng 
Turns out regardless, going very strong, 

1 trust that thou wilt manfully decline 

All monkey-tricks, and condescend to shine, 
And, generally, make the weather fine. 

Be it not thine, as often it has been, 

With ill-timed levity to mar the scene ; 

Let all be decent, ordered, and serene. 

With thy warm gaze, 0 blithe and jolly ball, 
Illume this loyal land ; let no rain fall, 

Bor that, indeed, would be the deuce and all. 

So shalt thou well requite the public’s trust. 
And yet — if anywhere — if rain it must, 

Be it in London, where ’twould lay the dust. 

Bor there are some who, leaving house or flat, 
Propose to fly the gladsome scene ; and that, 

I may say, is the point I ’m driving at. 

Because, whate’er the London weather be, 

If it should rain where I am, by the sea, 

It would be simply tragical for me. 



Dum-Dum. 
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LYRA INEPTIARUM. 

{Dedicated to the compiler of the 
“ Great Thoughts ” of Ella 
’ Wheeler Wilcox.) 

Altruism, 

Up through the soil, serenely singing 
Excelsior ! with all its might, 
EachBrassel-sprout its mate is bringing 
(One little sprout were a lonely sight !) . 

Aspiration. 

Our souls come from far, far away, 
From planet to planet they Hit, 

But I *d like while I stay in this casket 
of clay 

Some luminous thoughts to emit. 
Culpable Omissions. 

I, 

1 Green peas, sent up without potatoes, 

; Are like a babe .with only eight toes ; 
j And lamb, reft of the magic of mint- 
; sauce, 

Eecalls a Christmas minus Santa 
* Claus. 

^ n. 

Hamlety without the Eoyal Prince, 
Makes the fastidious critic wince. 

■ An omelette, made without an egg, 

Is like a tent without a peg. 

, Hearts. 

Each human being has a heart 

1 And is not meant to dwell apart ; 
i But him UiS friend I chiefly prize 
; Whose heart is of the largest size. 

Home Truths. 

‘ Over and over and-over 

These truths will I say and sing, 

,, That a wandering life befits a rover, 
That a bell when pulled should ring ; 

1 That it ’s better to dine 

At eight than at nine, 
j That a pong is a part o£ a ping, 

1 That the morning precedes the after- 
noon. 

That the sun gives forth more heal 
than the moon, 

That a throne is the seat of a king. 
Life’s Irony. 

‘ By chance and not by patient toil 

Men build up their Bonanzas, 

But I spend butts of midnight oil . 
Upon my simple stanzas. 

Love and Hate. 

Would you make a little Eden 

Of the pew you occupy, 

Then resolve to view your neighbour 
With no malice in your eye. 

If your enemy ’s down-hearted, 

Pat him kindly on the UtBy 

And with coals of sudden kindness 

You will pulverise his hate. 

Magnanimity. 

The man who, when his deadliest foe 
Is lying prostrate in the gutter, 

^Yill bravely go 

And offer him his last, his only pat 
of butter — 

lie is the primest specimen, I ween, 

And makes the very Cherubim seem 
mean ! 

New and Old. 

New thoughts are like new boots, they 
gall and hurt you ; 

Old thoughts brace up the soul and 
right the wrong ; 

It is the modern poet’s greatest virtue 
To clothe soul-shaking platitudes in 
song. 

Optimism the best Policy. 

The man who makes a molehill of a 
mountain 

Has earned a bath in the Pierian 
fountain. 

The man who makes a mountain of a 
mole- hill, 

At golf will always play the crucia’’ 
hole ill. 

Outside v. Inside. 

Do not measure by externals, 

Handsome is that handsome does ; 
Nuts are tested by their kernels, 

Bees are better than thoir buzz. 

Simplicity. 

However full this crowded world, 
There’s always room for a simple 
bard.' 

It had need of me, or I would not be, 

I am here to make things less hard, 
And to'- extricate poor souls from 
drowning 

In the abysses of Egbert Brow 5 ^ing. 

Smile’s 'Self-Help. 

Smile a little, smile a little 

As you go along ; 

Even though your kine be kittle 

And your bones are growing brittle, 
Smiling makes them strong. 

Not alone when things are booming, 
But when grief’s incessant glooming 
Ties you up in kinks, 

Smile — ’tis better than consuming 
Alcoholic drinks. 

Soda-Water, 

W'ith my exhilarating bubbles 

I wash away a world of troubles. 

I set the sodden toper free 

From all the horrors of D.T. ; 

And all are better for knowing me. 

Ups and Downs. 

Just as a shoe must have two 
Kinds of leathers, 

Its unders and its uppers ; 

So life has ups and downs 

Of varied weathers — 

Its Miltons and its Txjppers. 

FEOM A MEDIiEVAL 
“MOENING POST.” 

A Knight, now leaving for the 
East, desires to let his noble Castel-, 
lated Eesidence for Crusade or longer. ' 
Will accept nominal rent from careful 
tenant. The premises include Superb: 
Moat and Portcullis, thus ensuring^ 
privacy. Magnificent dining-hall with 
ample supply of straw. Inventory! 
includes Enchanted Forest, Feud with- 
local Gentry, and usual appurten- 
ances of ideal Country Home. Ex- 
perienced Buffoon left if desired. 

Smart Active Page, well up in 
Eope Ladder w'ork and Correspond-* 
ence (clandestine), seeks engagement. 
Country preferred. 

Capable Squire and Handy Man- 
at-Arms is at liberty. Two years’* 
Good Eefefence; thoroughly under- 
stands cleaning Armour, and can load 
Arquebus or help with Molten Lead., 
Oan make himself useful in Malmsey 
cellar if required. 

Troubadour desires Change. Un- 
rivalled Eepertoire, including latest 
Ballades and Chansons. Can improvise 
if required. Juvenile parties and 
•Jousts attended at shortest notice. 

Competent Cut-Throat now dis- 
engaged (through no fault of his 
own) seeks genteel Employment. 
Accustomed to Knife-work and Poisons. 
Debts collected and troublesome Callers 
carefully attended to. Willing and 
obliging. 

Gentlewoman in reduced circum- 
stances seeks employment. Salary not 
so much an object as comfortable 
homo and congenial surroundings. 
Can undertake emergency packing for 
Elopements, and renovate Arras. Abie 
to write (long hand). Willing to act 
as chaperon at Tourneys and Hawk- 
ing Parties. 

What to Do with Our Nephews. 

“Miss , Eton College, would be pleased 

to recommend her First-rate Cook ; two years 
eight months. Also her nephew as Kitchen 
or Scullery Man.” — Advt, in Morning FosV* 

Two extracts from The Cumberland 
Evening News : — 

“Good Gentleman: ‘I wish beer was at the 
bottom of the sea,* Kawy; ‘Well, mister, 
can*t say I does, but my brother wouldn’t mind. ' 
Good Gentleman ; ‘ Ah ! Is the noble fellow 
a staunch teetotaler?’ Navvy: ‘Ko, he’s a 
diver.'”— 

“How many times has the tale been told 
this election of the stern teetotal lecturer who 
shouted out, ‘I wish all the alcohol jwere at the 
bottom of the sea.* ‘ So do I, guVnor ! ’ cried, 
a man at the back. * Ah, my friend, then you, 
too, are with us. You are a temperance man ? * 
‘No, I aren’t ; I ’m a diver,’” — page 3, 

Twice, anyhow. 
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Critic . “Noueish him wid the whip, Patsy, the way ye’d let us see what'soet oe a baste ye* ye got.” 

Patsey . “Hould youk whisht, manI Suiie, amn’t 1 thhying to keep him inside of the speed limut passing the polis?” 


THE SIDING. 

I LIE awake at night and bitterly ask 
myself what I had to complain of in 
the dear old days that are gone. Could 
I but live them over again, enjoy but 
one of those peaceful nights of long 
ago, I should be content. 

There,” I should now say, smiling 
blissfully as the shrill whistle awoke 
me, “goes the 3.40.” I should wish 
myself adieu, as I buried my head in 
the pillow again. “ Till 4.40 T* I 
should say, sighing happily. 

But as it is — 

They have lately constructed a siding 
under my window. 

I asked Sisyphus the meaning of it. 
I always ask bisj^phus. He has, poor 
fellow, made a hobby of Explaining, 
and when I tell you that each morning 
I leave him rolling milk churns from 
the wall to the edge of the platform, 
and each evening I find him rolling 
milk churns from the edge of the 
platform to the wall, you will see why 
I have not the heart to understand 
without his help. 

“ Can you explain to me, Sisyphus,” 
I said when I saw the direction in 
which the partly-constructed line was 
pointing, “ why the Company has 
decided, without consulting my wishes, 


to run a branch line through my 
kitchen ? ” 

“ It’s orhight,” he assured me, “ it ‘s 
a siding.” 

It sounded innocent enough, and for 
the time being I didn’t give it another 
thought. 

A week or two later Sisyphus 
proudly called my attention to its 
completion. 

I waxed enthusiastic and waned 
sentimental. I compared it in my 
innocence to a backwater, I regarded 
it as a convalescent home where tired 
engines would recuperate, or as a haven 
of rest where veteians with one foot in 
the scrap-heap would spend their last 
days reviewing their strenuous lives 
and boasting to each other of the 
speed they made or the points they 
jumped in their wild youth. 

I was in error ! By two o’clock that 
very night I was disillusioned. I 
don’t know on whom I can throw the 
blame of it all. I only know that some 
impersonal, unassailable “they ’’began 
at 1 A.M. to train youeg locomotives 
under my very window. Hour after 
hour I lay awake and listened. The 
moment I closed my eyes some par- 
ticularly inexperienced engine, confused 
probably by the harsh shouts of the 
coach, would be guilty of a crude and 


amateurish mistake which invariably 
caused its row of trucks to nudge each 
other and guffaw with amusement. 

The shriek of the 3.40, which had 
previously been my chief dread, I 
scarcely noticed. The rumble of the 
4.40 seemed only a soothing message 
from an old friend whom, I blamed 
myself, I had never properly appreci- 
ated. It seemed to me that I had 
wronged the 5.40, who, I now realised, 
had only in all kindness tried to per- 
suade me to enjoy the beauties of the 
dawn. And the rattle of the 6.40 was 
less like a noise than any rattle I have 
ever heard. 

At 7 o’clock I got up and looked out 
of the wundow. 

On that new siding upon which 
I had been optimistic enough to 
suppose I should witness nothing but 
the admirable repose of age, an engine 
was playing “Touch” with a truck 
that was old enough to have known 
better, and Sisyphus — ^yes, Sisyphus, 
was playing “ Hide and Seek ” with 
the truck. 

^ •}?•** * 

“ Morning,” said Sisyphus as I came 
on to the platform. 

“I know,” I answered peevishly. 
“ That ’s why I got up.” 
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THE INEVITABLE WARDE. 

The position is this : Warde loves 
George, but George cannot stand the 
sight o£ Warde. Unfortunately the 
relations between their respective 
fathers (in Yorkshire) is such that 
George (in London) cannot say so. 
For three years he put up with the 
droppings-in of Warde and endured the 
long-drawn agony of his automobile 
conversations (there is nothing that 
George detests so much as the inwards 
of a machine) till at last he came and 
sought my protection. We thereupon 
deterniined to share a flat, and it says 
much for my ingenuity and the offen- 
siveness of my demeanour that Warde 
has only got at George three times 
during the year and then has never 
stayed more than half an hour. Once 
he got in during my absence, and 
George, perspiring, gave himself up for 
lost, but William, our friend and con- 
fidant (who has the makings of a real 
brute in him), intervened, and Warde, 
departing in laaste, is reported to have 
said that, much as he admires and 
loves George, he could wish that he 
had made friends more worthy of 
himself. 

So far, so good. George, immune 
from the worry .of sparking plugs that 
will not spark and forty-horse-powers 
that are really fifty, grew fat and con- 
tented. Paternal relations in the 
country remained in accord, and 
William and I bore all the blame in 
London with light hearts and even some 
pride. Then George, getting careless, 
caught appendicitis, was borne off to a 
nursing home, suffered a little, soon 
began to convalesce and invited all 
his real friends to coine and watch him 
doing it. Of these things Warde got 
wii>d, and accosted William for further ! 
details. Scarcely had William come 
to me and warned me of the danger 
ahead, when I was rung up on our 
telephone. 

“ Can you tell me,*' said a voice that 
might have been anybody’s, “the ad- 
dress of the home where ' George is 
being ill?” 

“.Yes,” I said, incautiously. “To 
whom am I speaking ? ” 

“ Warde,” came the answer, and I 
thought rapidly, but not too clearly, 
how to get rid of my “ Yes.'* 

“ Erm Yes. Yes Erm. 

You know, poor old George is very ill.** 

“ I do, and I also know that he is 
seeing people. He will be disappointed 
if I don’t go. Can you give me the 
address?” 

“Well, not exactly. You see, I 
I always go there in a cab.” 

“ What do you say to the cabman ? ” 
persisted the voice. 


“ Quite so. What do I say to the 
cabman ? What, indeed ? Something 
like this. ‘ Cabman, the person who 
accompanies me will pay the piper 
and must call the tune. Drive wher- 
ever he tells you.’ ” 

“Well, where do you send the 
letters ? ” This on a querulous note. 

“ George never has any letters,” I 
said, briefly. 

“ Nonsense. I wrote to him myself 
yesterday.” 

“Ah! That letter — the only one 
George has ever had. I — ^we took it 
round in a cab, and George got so 
excited over it that a relapse is feared. 1 
What he wants, in my opinion,” I 
added, confidentially, “ is absolute 
quiet.” 

“ My father tells me ” began the 

voice, and, in the light of all that the 
voice’s father had told it, it seemed 
useless to pursue that line. So the 
cross-examination continued, helped by 
the fact that William had already been 
in the box and made some damaging 
admissions. 

“ Percy Street ? ” said I. “ Well, I 
never rightly knew, but now you 
mention that name I confess that it 
had just that look. Number 7, 17, 77 
or was it 3a ? You know I can see it { 
all in my mind’s eye, but I can’t just 
describe it.” 

“ Oddly enough, that is exactly what 
your friend William said. Is it on 
the right or the left ? ” Warde is 
immovable. 

“I don’t know. what you will think 
of me,” said I, “but I never can 
remember which is right and which is 
left. To find out, I have to loot at 
my finger nails to see which are the 
better cut. Now of course my right 
hand is my better hand, but it doesn’t 
cut its own nails, so, when I have 
looked, I get so confused leLween the 
better hand and the better cut hand 
that I have to get some scissors out 
and try for myself then and there. 
Unfortunately, when I go to see George, 
I never have a pair of scissors in my 
pocket.” 

“ Can’t anybody tell mo where the 
place is?” said the voice, positively 
angry. 

“ Of course. Let me see. Have you 
tried his doctor ? ” 

“No. Where does he live ? ” 

“Ah I That I can tell you.” said I. 
“ Next door to George.” 

Not to be beaten, the persistent 
fellow 'wrote to George, and George 
answered : — “ My very dear Warde, — 
Your kindness is most touching and 
appreciated.” (There were two pages 
of that.) ' “ I am most disappointed to 


have to confess that even I don’t know 
the address of this house. I arrived 
here in a weak and unobservant state 
of mind and, though I determined even 
then to send for you as soon as 
possible, I forgot to look at the 
number. Of course I might ask, but 
it seems so rude to my hostess to 
appear not to know the number of, the 
house I am staying in. She is, I fear, 
peculiarly sensitive.” This was “fol- 
lowed by four repetitions of the original 
statement and a most affectionate 
conclusion. 

Good for George ! Unhappily, being 
unirianned by his illness or carried 
away by his enthusiasm, he wrote on 
notepaper fully stamped with the num- 
ber and all. From that Warde inferred 
that George’s need was greater even 
than he had been told, and the worst 
happened at once. It seems likely to 
go on happening, unless the doctor' can 
be induced to say that appendicitis has 
suddenly been discovered to be. in- 
fectious. Failing that, George must 
suffer till he is loose again, and. the 
last straw, he tells me, is that Warde 
refers to the human anatomy,' and 
particularly George’s own, to illustrate 
and explain what he means about 
carburetters. 


PATIENCE ON A WEIR. 

When the summer sun is lusty, 

And the roads are dry and dusty. 

And the crimson may *s turned rusty 
On the stems, 

From a weir a maiden fishes. 

As can anyone who wishes, 

Since beneath the boards there swishes 
Father Thames ! 

You may watch the cane wand winnow 
As it drops her dace or minnow 
(Which their deft and expert spin owe 
To a wrist 

Tough as steel, but trim and tiny, 

And as round as that of Phryne), 
Where the stream spreads silver- shiny, 
Sunbeam-kissed ! 

With a heart that does not vary 
See, she waits, a water-fairy 
Come ashore in cool and airy 
Linen drill. 

While a kingfisher, down dashing 
Where the schools of fry are splashing, 
Spots a rival, and goes flashing 
With his kill 1 

StiU at eve when swifts are plying 
And the wasteful sunset *s dying 
You may see her light lure flying 
Up and out ; 

Oh, may I be near to net him 
(If the gods grant that she get him). 
Should some Triton (Thamis, let him 1) 
Send a trout 1 
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OUR BOOKIISIG-OFFICE, 

(By Mr. Bunch's Staff of Learned Clerics.) 

The gods were very good to Gas^pard Cadillac, the 
Provengal, once stoker on the Bhone, but now married and 
living (in prodigious luxury, I should imagine) at Grande 
x\nse. When he killed liis oompanion Yves on the island 
where they were shipwrecked together, I remembered what 
a deal of annoyance the Ancient Mariner had to undergo 
about a mere waterfowl, and feared the worst for Gaspard, 
especially when he fell into the clutches of that disre- 
putable trader, Sagesse, who rescued him from his first 
experience as a Crusoe. But the hero of The Ship of 
Coral (Hutchinson) had a knack of falling upon his feet, 
and, though he was left upon the same island (marooned 
this time) a few weeks after, there was a handy American 
vessel in the offing to take him back to ^t. Pierre, his 
pockets stuffed fufi. of the hard-earned life-savings of a 
defunct buccaneer, and with the prospect of hearing the 
loud bassoon played at his own wedding feast. Mr. 
H. DE Veee Staopoole has written a novel of the right 
sort, full of strange happenings on the high seas, with 
excitement maintained to the very end, and a pretty love- 
chapter thrown in. If I have a fault to find with it, 
it is that the author’s riotously luxuriant scene-painting 
(excellent though it is) is apt to divert attention from 
the movement of his drama, for one cannot imagine that 
Monsieur Cadillac revelled in the magnificence of tropical 
effects with the same cultured appreciation as Mr. Stac- 
POOLE. But The Ship of Coral is most certainly a book 
to be read, and, if you feel that Gaspard drew an almost 
unfair overdraught on the bank of good fortune, who, after 
all, is better fitted .to do so than a Prench sailor, and a 
Provengal at that ? 


I have long regarded the stories of Mr. Jack London as 
a welcome relief from the dulness of most contemporary 
fiction, and his latest. Burning Daylight (Heinemann) did 
nothing to disappoint mo in this respect. It has two yery 
excellent points, both of which should make for popularity. 
Pirst, it treats of one of those super-beings whose triumphs 
and exploits we all, deep dowm in our hero-worshipping 
hearts, love to contemplate; secondly, the period of the 
tale is one of which the memory is still fresh enough to give 
the reader a personal interest in it. This is the time of the 
Klondyke gold discoveries, and the first — and to my thinking 
decidedly the best — half of Burning Daylight's story con- 
cerns his hardships and adventures in the frozen Yukon 
country. No one who recalls the author’s previous work 
will need to be told with what wonderful skill the 
atmosphere of this grim and unfriendly land is conveyed. 
There is one chapter, especially, which tells how, for a bet. 
Daylight raced two thousand miles over an unbroken trail of 
ice and snow in sixty days, that seems to me absolutely the 
best piece of descriptive writing of its kind tha‘t ever I read. 
Later, when, with a fortune of eleven millions, Day*light 
comes East to try his luck among the comparatively 
civilized populations of San Prancisco and New York, the 
tale becomes more ordinary, and by so much less absorbing. 
But the effect upon the hero of this new life is excellently 
told, I shall not spoil the end for you with hints of its 
nature ; whether you find it wholly convincing or not (I 
didn't) the book remains one ths^^t is quite worth anybody’s 
while to read lor himself. Yes, Sirs 1 Every time I 

If Miss Cynthia Stockley was determined to take for 
protagonist a perfect being of her own sex, whose ability 
was as great as her virtue and her beauty infinitely more 
amazing than either, she should never have allowed this 
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paragon to tell her story in the first person. Ladies will 
detest Beirdre Saurin intensely and with reason, and even 
a man, maloratsly conscious of his own demerits, is bound 
to dislike from the first a woman who tells him a dozen 
times in the first twenty pages that she is charming in 
every way ; nor will he get to love her better when, with 
cumulative egotism, she sets out in detail her triumphant 
progress through all the minor feminine virtues to a climax 
of ineffable self-sacrifice and positive saintliness. And yet, 
granted the one touch of humour in the authoress or the 
heroine which would have prevented this mistake or 
have averted its disastrous effect. The Claw (Huest and 
Blackett) would have been more than readable, with its 
impressive background of Africa and its faithful presenta- 
tion of English people out of England but with all their 
English limitations. The men are heroic,^ the women 
properly feminine, and the rivalry for the love of Anthony 
KinseLla is cleverly done. One could have followed with 
pleasure the passionate history of the heroine herself, if 
only her blatant self-satisfaction had been suppressed 
or to some extent kept 


in hand. 


for their portraits. Then w^e also have a very proper hero 
“with the strength of a young lion*' and “the sinews of a 
Samson," who moved enormous boulders so that he could 
save the life of the enchanting heroine. Had Ivor lived in 
this prosaic age he would have got his ‘blue’ at 
Cambridge for throwing the hammer and putting the 
weight ; indeed I can almost imagine that he would have 
caused anxiety to the scholars of Mr. Erodes at the Inter- 
Varsity Sports. But in the century in which he lived feats 
of strength were reserved to harass noxious noblemen and 
to relieve distressed and beautiful damsels. Such feats Ivor 
performed with unflagging energy, and though, considering 
his intimate knowledge of French, I found him excessively 
modest in his use of that language, I am not prepared in 
any other respect to accuse him of diffidence. 

Mr. Stanley Poetal Hyatt says pretty definitely in 
The Land of Promises (Webneb Laueie) that you must 
go to Africa to learn what happens there, and then you 
must search Capel Court for cluos to those happenings — 

“that is, of course, if 
you are interested in 



THINGS WE HAVE NEVER SEEN. 

-An opitlent artist discovering an obscure and neglected art critic. 


In Crooked Answers 
there are, let me tell 
3 ^ou, no cross questions. 

The people who write 
and answer the series 
of letters which make 
up the hook are all 
good-tempered and 
pleasant, except Lady 
Lydia Penile, who, I 
feel sure, had a very 
tight waist as well as a 
wasplike sting at the 
tail-end of her sen- 
tences. She writes 
from Queen’s Gate, 
chiefly to Lady Sarah 
Overton (a good sort), 
who is chaperoning 
her daughter Aline at 
the H6tel Victoria, 

Menaggio. Then there is Professor Lance, who writes' 
from Campden Hill Square to his daughter Patricia — 
jpatre docto filia doctior, except when she was too 
clever — at the Kulm Hotel at St. Moritz ; and Mr. Peter 
Hojoe^ the champion Oresta tobogganer, who writes at 
first from the Continental in Home, and then (the 
sly dog) from the Kulm; and lastly Neville Waring of 
the 200th Foot, who writes from Menaggio because 
that is where Aline happens to be. The joint authors, 
Phyllis Bottoms and H. De Lisle Beock, round some 
difficult corners and do some delicate steering before they 
safely land the young couples at the Church Leap — St. 
George’s, Hanover Square, hien entendu, not the scarcely 
less dangerous one at the beginning of the Oresta. But 
the letters never seem to me to be real. They have 
not the art which marked a more famous imaginary corre- 
spondence, which was also, if I remember rightly, pub- 
lished by Mr. John Mueeay. Still they give the lovers 
and the reader a fairly good and amusing run for their 
money. 

To Ivor (Mueeay) I give full marks for its fine collection 
of villainous scoundrels. Wreckers, smugglers, knavish 
lawyers, venal rascals, an ignoble lord and a black man 
called Sanibo, have all sat to Mr. Geoege Hansby Bussell 


doesn’t contain the word “ whilst.' 


discovering the truth." 
Personally I am in- 
terested, but I haven’t 
had time lately for the 
journey, so I have 
taken — not rashly, I 
thin k — Mr. Hyatt's 
book as evidence. I 
can recommend it to 
those who are not 
quite intrigued enough 
to go independently on 
trek in pursuit of the 
truth, but are keen on 
a readable story with 
vividly drawn charac- 
ters. Such superficial 
readers as haven't much 
use for that can amuse 
themselves by trying 
at random to open the 
1 volume at a page which 


TO A d^:butantb. 


You trip, 0 Youth incarnate, down the stairs. 

Dear Miss Nineteen, whose dance-fresh grace defies 
Blossom of orchards, April's very skies ; 

So might a nymph have slid to shepherd airs 
In groves of cypress where the ringdove pairs, 
Lightfoot, elusive, panting, woodland-wise, 

With just a half-shy challenge in the eyes, 

To fan pursuit or wake the love that dares. 

Still I, your mid-aged friend, do most acclaim 
Not the curved lip, the sun-steeped eyes of you, 

Nor two slim feet, the bard-sung “little mice,'* 

But that dear gift, the clean, untarnished flame 
That sends you, 'twixt the midnight chimes and two, 
W'ith cheery gusto into supper thrice 1 


asking 


for the character of a 


Extract from a letter 
Swiss governess : — 

“Was she eaUn^ with you upoh the table ? Is she straightforward 
and of nice disposition, or do she get easily impatient like sometimes 
the Bernese ? ** 
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CHARIVARIA. enterprise is not yet dead. Only the Holborn. ^ ^ 

It is dijBficult to be original nowadays, other day an American astronomer 
but success has crowned the efforts of announced that every star was in- “ The hearing of the petition against 
the inhabitants of Brancaster, Norfolk habited. Already, in the columns of a Mr. Masteeman,” we read, “ was 
— who decided to purchase a wheeled contemporary, we see the advertisement marked by a series of jokes on the 
bier as a permanent memorial of the of a Star Burnishing Company. part of counsel and by weariness on 

Coronation. ,,, . the part of the judges.” This is 

* The Government, it is said, is de- reversing the usual order of things. 

The Bank of England looked so termined to popularise Consols, and 


“ The hearing of the petition against 


reversing the usual order of things. 


smart in its illumination dress that watches their fall with considerable 


firm of colour manufacturers is 


many persons mistook it for the Young | satisfaction, hoping that one day the 1 advertising that a certain important 


Lady of 
Street. 


Threadneedle 


“ Observator,” writing 
in The Observer/ in- 
forms us that William 
THE CoNQUEROB and 
Stephen were crowned 
respectively onChristmas 
Day and Boxing Day: 
and a very old gentleman 
tells us that he distinctly 
remembers being told 
as a boy that on both 
these occasions there was 
considerable discontent 
among the populace at 
being done out of an 
extra holiday. 

Beading that the Coro- 
nation Fleet would weigh 
1,000,696 tons, a nervous 
old lady hoped that the 
sea had been tested to 
make sure it would bear 
such a weight. 

sic ^ 
sic 

The other day wo 
suggested that enter- 
prising Sunday papers 
might give away muffins 
and crumpets as supple- 
ments. While our idea 
has not yet been adopted 
it is 'interesting to note 
that The Daily Chronicle 
is advertising Ten Coro- 
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picture exhibited’ at the 
Eoyal Academy is 
“ painted entirely ” with 
their colours. The idea 
may spread. Look out 
shortly for the . follow- 
ing announcements : — 
“ Mr. Absalom’s enor- 
mous picture of Ant Dry 
and Cleopatra has been 
purchased for a public 
gallery. Why ? Because 
it was painted on one 
of our canvases,” and, 
“Why are Mr. Liffey’s 
pictures always hung at 
Burlington House? Be- 
cause he always uses 
our frames.” 

:'c 

A passenger has been 
awarded damages for an 
electric shock he received 
on the District Bailway : 
but it does not follow 
that travellers by a cer- 
tain other line who are 
electrified whenever their 
train arrives punctually 
would be equally success- 
ful. * * 


When a Birmingham- 




Q-'^o , 


nation Drawings “ in a 
roll ” for 5s. 


IN BATTEUSEA PARK. 


Remarkable cask or inherited instinct displayed by Master Jones, 

SON OF THE WELL-KNOWN CRICKETER. < 


handsomely, and we certainly spared within the reach of all. 


no pains or expense to give our guests 
a good time during the Coronation 
period — as witness the following head- 
lines in an evening newspaper : — 

“Fire in the City. 

A Big Conflagration* 

' Foreign Visitors Interested.” 


TheL,C.C. has expressed the opinion 
that there are too many George Streets ’ 

in London, and wishes the number to We quote a forecast of the great 
be reduced. The proposal does not luncheon of the 19th inst 
come over-graciou'sly in Coronation . 

Year but we are assured that no dis- held 

loyalty is intended. members of the Imperial Dc 

^ Tne-n+fl lifl.irfl HaoTi aaiif. Ani: 


snts. While our idea to- Yarmouth express 

.s not yet been adopted S'' ^ was examined at Bourne, 

is 'interesting to note Lincolnshire, a black- i 

dJi) The Daily Chronicle ^ 'rtvv( ^ — bird’s nest, with four 

advertising Ten Coro- XN BATTERSEA PARK. young birds, was found 

tion Drawings in a u,emarkable case of inherited instinct displayed by Master Jones, underneath one ^ of the 
il tor os. OF THE WELL-KNOWN CRICKETER. < cumages. It IS sup- 

1 — 1 posed that the young- 

There is nothing like doing things i price will be so smajl as to place them I sters were sicklv, and had been ordered 

T 1 T . * 1 1 j-i- -j? ' n . . , 


country air, but could not raise the 
money to travel in the ordinary way. 


A Big Conflagration* Year, but we are assured that no dis- 

■ Foeeign Visitoes Inteeested.” loyalty is intended. ^ membera S the ImpeiSl^I>(Li^oi)s°“lrlk^ 

ments, have been sent out in Lord Rosebery’s 
At the same time there is such a thing So few persons have a good word for nam.e. This gentleman will, of course, as is 
as overdoing hospitality, and certain motor-omnibuses that it is only fair to customary at all si^h political functions, lunch 
forei^ criminals who came over draw attention to ^the fact that this ^ ^ ^ 

specially for the Coronation complain type of vehicle deimolished' one of our Thesplendidisolationof LordBosEBERY 
that they received too much attention; London monuments, the other day, at becomes more manifest every day. 


ygL,-cxL. 
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ROMEO TO JULIET. 

{With a personal exj^lanation,) 

That moment when I saw your starry eyes • , 
Shining at Shakspeare's Costume Ball, 

Blue as the blue of our Italian skies, • 

You had this Bovieo's heart in thrall. 

I said, “ Of all the maids in Jidiets image 
(I’ had already counted thirty-three 
Fighting for breath in that historic scrimmage) 

^ You are the one for me. 

1 Not all were Juliets born, but some were made, 

And most were frankly past their teens ; 

: But you were it — ^pure youth that asked no aid 

Of artificial ways and means ; 

In you I found a hermitage (or haven) ; 

No other features, coloured on the card, 

Not even Maelboroug-h as the Swan of Avon, 

- ’ Diverted my regard. 

While Lady Capulet (your chaperon) 

Slept in her thirty-guinea bower, 

Wejtook a balcony like Jidiets own, 

. And talked like Shakspearb by the hour : — 

If I"be perjured, put a, dagger through me ! 

' “ This is, so sudden 1 ** “ YetT speak you true. 

By yon electric moon I swear (beshrew me 1).*’ 

. “0 Mr. Montague ! ' 

"W'e counterfeited farewells : — “ ’Tis the lark! 

I hear his music soar above 
, Albert’s sublime Memorial in the Park.” 

“ Nay, ’tis the nightingale, my love.” 

And thus in palmy coves and cypress coverts 
..We hold communion till the morning’s prime ; 

. . I doubt if all that lot of “ Shakspearb’ s lovers” 

.. . ' Had half so good a tijpe ! 

-Sc* -js" " 

0 Beatrice, I want to say 

? '’In case your soft, but female, eye 
Should read the above, it was but meant in play : * 
’Tis just a journalistic lie. . - 

^ You surely should, from what you know of me, know 
I left -that orgy with my head unturned ; 

There was no Juliet at 'the Shakspeare beano, 

^ As far as I ’m concerned. 

' “ Nor was I Borneo, though I have my doubts, 

In point of mediaeval date, 

' ' What — ^to a century or thereabouts— r- 
I was supposed to illustrate ; 

But, when admirers asked with flattering unction, 

‘ What means your costume, so superbly spick ? ” 
Then, your dear name suggesting this conjunction, 

I answered, “ Benedick I ”] 

O. S. 


THE CROWNMENT. 

{By Mr. Punch's own Special French Correspondent) 

yBRT DEAR AND HONOURED CoNBROTHER, — ^Me there then 
arrived at last to the great day aim of so many hopes 
and prayers. What of times I have said me, “Jules 
Millefois, my old, that night you must not sleep on the 
two ears. The thing is grave. It goes there of the honour 
of the French nation. Courage, my friend 1 With a little 


of courage you will arrive to lift yourself of good hour and 
the rest will be easy.” Mr. Bolus, his wife and his girl all 
promise to help. They do not go themselves, but they are 
excited on my count. The honne-d-tout-faire is equalmently 
excited. She swear she will wake me at 5 hours of the 
morning. Mr. Bolus, too, he swear he will wake me at that 
hour. He say, “ Sleep in peace ; I will wake you.” I say 
him, “ Foi de quincaillier, n'est-ce-pas ? ” He say, “ What ’s 
that ? ” >nd I to reply him, with a smile fine and narquois, 

“ Faith of an ironmonger.” He regard me a little across 
and he say, “ What ’s the matter with my face anyhow ? ” , 
I say, “ I have not made allusion to your face, my friend,” ' 
and I try to explique to him the difference between face ; 
arid faith, but it appear I do not pronounce well the words, ' 
and he becomes of more in more angry. But at the end 
Miss Bolus arrive when I was on the point of dashing a 
live word, and she say, “ Don’t be silly, Papa,” and she ex- 
plique my words to him. Then he begin to twist himself of 
laughing, and I laugh and Miss Bolus laugh, and there is the 
th^g ra^commoded. I go to bed not without emotion; but 
with much of confiance. - 1'. 

At five hours^of the morning precise, rassernblement q( all 
the family Bolus at the door of my rooni. i They bat on the 
door; the honne-d-tout-faireho^ts also. , I aw'ake^myself in 
sursaut. How, it is already the hour ? Thereover no 
doubt. AH the clocks of Putney are awake and signal the 
hour with all their ^ force. I jump 'in *base of my bed. 

“ Thank you, my friends,” I say, “ I will dress myself,” and 
with that"^! begin to make my little end’ of^ toilet. At five 
hours and a half I have drunk the excellent jcpifee of Bolus. 

I make my goodbyes, and me there departed with a little 
flacon ol eau-de-vie and a paquet of sandwiches, the gift of 
Miss Bolus. , 

I march on foot. At first in Putney no crowd, but in 
approaching of London itself the streets begin to fill them- 
I selves with a crowd always, increasing. Always more and 
moire au^mbbiles and orShibuses and thousands on , foot 
like me. Here^and there I hear the sound, of clairons. It 
is the regiments vvho put themselves on route. I see one 
and that rhakes me much^ emotion, for I also I have been 
soldier. They are grand gaillards solidmently built, to the 
bonnets of fur, grenadiers' of the guard. I cannot empesh 
myself of crying with high voice, y Vive Varm6e anglaise /” 
The Colonel to horse smiles 'arid salutes me; a gross, 
sergeant gives me a din of eye, and a passant taps me on 
the shoulder and say, “Vive I’ontohty cordialy ! ” I hear 
not but that everywhere. 

At seven hours I am in my seat in Pall Mall. I arrive 
there not without difficulty, but everywhere the policemens 
give themselves much pain to aid me. Wonderful, the 
policemens. No superfluous words, but everything quick 
and efficace ; and for the women and the children they are 
like boats of sauvetage in the flood always increasing of 
the crowd. And the crowd itself which stations on the pave- 
ment pending hours, they are of a good humour to support 
eve:^thing ; and constamently they amuse themselves with j 
sallies and there they are who puff of laughter, I have 
not seen one sole angry visage the whole day. 

Quant to the King and the Queen I born myself to say 
that I have seen them, and I dare to say it they are well 
worthy of the great nation of which they carry the crown. 
Others will tell you how they were acclaimed everywhere 
where they have passed in their golded carriage. For me 
the vast crowd and the frenetic huzzas, there was that 
which has overaU impressioned me. 

Alb revoir, then, dear coHeg. Tomorrow I make my 
mails and return to Paris. I have still the heart all 
gonfled with the noble spectacle at which I have assisted. 
All to you, Jules Millefois. 
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VICE UNREWARDED. 

{A Plaint of Modern Melodrama) 

I KNOW not how ib was, but who can gauge 
The fickle people’s fondness for a pet ? 

You seemed to me, 0 man of blood and rage, 

To do your duty nobly when you set 
' The hero trussed before a midnight train ; 

Was it your fault that he turned up again 
And found his old ancestral halls “ to let ” ? 

I thought you pitched the business fairly strong, 

When poisoning the aged parson’s drink ; 

And when the heroine sang her little song 
(In blue) beside the river’s daisied brink 
You wooed her far from gently (there you erred; 
Speaking with all due deference, I preferred 
Your former mistress in the low-necked pink). 

Still, I admired you for the gallant way 
You got your hold upon the girl’s papa ; 

I liked your evening dress at broad noonday, 
Surmounted by a stylish Panama ; 

I liked it when, frustrated and o’erthrown, 

You ground your teeth like mills of standard stone ; 
And several times I heard you say, “ Ha-ha ! ” 

But something, to the House’s keener eye, 

Of downright dastardy you seemed to miss ; 

Was it your boots, perchance, or else your tie? 

None can explain it ; all I know is this, 


That, when at last, the poignant drama done, 

You craved your guerdon of the gods, you won 
Hardly the meed of one melodious hiss. 

You must buck up, old boy, and mend that flaw — 

You who in other years were wont to grease 
Your face with perfect confidence and draw, 

Soon as (Act V.) the pitiless police 
Had clapped on you the “darbies” and had stopped 
The county wedding till the grooms were swopped, 
Encomiums like the noise of angry geese. 

Pile on the agony, enhance that scowl ; 

Porge me another cheque ; destroy by flame 
More marriage lines ; commit more murder foul ; 

Else out of pity for a part so tame, * 

A rogue so innocent, some awful night 
The Olympians, from their orange-scented height, 
Shall cla;p you — to your everlasting shame. 

Evoe. 


“The Governor-General in Council is pleased to direct that wines and 
spirits and English of being obtained in India shall me purchased 
hospitals in India shall be purchased in India, instead of being obtained 
in India shall be purchased in India, instead hospitals by indent on 
the Dii-eetor-General of Stores .*’ — The Englishmm* 

As r/icDaiJt/.M'aiZ suggested years ago. 


“Hiawatha, Tennyson’s poem, was illustrated in a series of beautiful 
pictures.” — Ireland* $ Saturday MghL 

In LoNGFELiiOw’s words, “ Someone has blundered.” 
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CaUdonimi , ‘ ‘ Bide you there, ayumman, ah* I *ll juist see what *ll be the chaiege 

WI^OOT THE BA-AND.*’ 


AETEEMATH. 

Wanted known that the Churches 
of St. Mary-le-Strand and St. Clement 
Danes have now been handed hack, 
more or less intact, to the Church of 
England. 

A Member of the Nobility, returning 
to the backwoods, has no further use 
for silver-gilt coronet (ball-bearings, 
make lovely ^pergne) ; also set of 
scarlet robes, edged miniver. Would 
exchange for air-gun or. anything useful. 
What offers ? . . 

Eest - Cure. — Those with nerves 
shattered through the strain of Corona- 
tion week can find a happy home of 
rest at Sahara View Hotel, Tirnbuctod. 


Plain cooking. Absolute quiet guaran- 
teed* Eor inclusive terms apply to the 
Manager. 

To Americans Eetuening to the 
States. — The Blue Moon Company 
beg to announce that they will offer 
by Auction next Monday the only 
remaining first-class berth on the 
S.S. “Bullions, ** sailing from Liver- 
pool on July loth. A few stoke-hole 
berths left at 120 guineas each. 

^ If the lady who on June 23rd, oppo- 
site Bedford Street, Strand, left little 
baby girl for few minutes with young 
gentleman, brown suit and straw hat, 
will call at 137, Orphanage Lane, S.W., 
she can remove the infant; otherwise 
it win be sold to defray expenses. 


To BE Cleared Immediately. — 
200,000 Coronation handkerchiefs on 
real tissue paper, with speaking like- 
nesses of Their Majesties, handsomely 
printed in colours from specially painted 
portraits by Mr. Aldgate East, E.A. ; 
ornamental borders. 2cZ. per 1,000. 

Savil Hotel, Embankment. — Plen- 
ty of first-class rooms can now be had 
at moderate prices ; close to best 
theatres. Ereak supper-rooms on hire. 

All those anxious to let windows 
overlooking the Strand for the Lord 
Mayor’s Show on November 9th, 
should apply to Welsher and Welsher, 
who were successful in letting every 
seat entrusted to their Agency for the 
Coronation — many of them twice over. 

THE LITTLE GHOST. 

; Broad, high yew hedges flank the 
flowers, and border 
An old, smooth lawn where, fashioned 
grimly stiff. 

Two knights — in close-clipped box — 
keep ancient order, 

O’er shaven dragon, hound and 
hippogriff ; 

And there, 

When the June air 
At dusk is cool and fair, 

, And the great roses strengthen on their 
I stalks, 

I Down the long path, beset 

With heaven - scented, haunting 
mignonette, 

The gardeners say, 

A little grey 
Ghost-lady walks ! 

I haven’t seen her, haven’t heard her 
legend, 

Pale little shade, only the rumour tells 
That ’tis her wont to wander to the 
hedge-end. 

And vanish near the Canterbury 
Bells ; 

And so 

I do not know 
What sends her to and fro — 
Murder, may be, or broken heart, or 
gold. 

I like to fancy most 
That she is just some little lady’s 
ghost 

Who loved her flowers 
- And quiet hours 
In Junes of old 1 

“The King and Queen are in London for the 
Coronation .” — Daily Mail, 

Good, We expected it of them. 

Better and Better. 

“ Failing fruit to quench the thirst, nothing 
is better than lemon and glycerine lozenges, or 
black currant lozenges ; and better than either, 
lime and glycerine \ozQngQ%,**— Daily Mail, 
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A POELOEN HOPE. 

Dear Mr. Punch , — I write to you this 
letter, 

And earnestly petition you to read, 
Mark, learn,' etc. ; in fact, you'd bet?ter, 
Or, roused to fury, I shall have your 
bleed. , 

Having got this, by way of preface, said, 
I '11 go ahead. 

Two times a twelvemonth (i.e. twice 
* per annum) 

' You’ publish all the names of your 
elect. 

Names which inflate the breasts of 
‘ ' " 'those who' scan ’em 
With sentiments of most profound 
' . respect ; 

You print, in short, a list of wits and 
■ ' ' sages 

’^'“Who fill your pages. 

Need I unfold in words my grand am- 
bition ? 

I want to see my name enshrined 
■ I there too; 

Before I go to (probably) perdition 
I want to join those highly-honoured 
few ; - 

But then, you know, old man, you 
always go 

And spoil the show. 

You’d break a j oat's heart to fragments 
if he 

Were weak in that respect. Of course 
I grant 

You never are contemptuous or sniffy, 
But just wu'ohg-headed, hard as 
' adamant, 

Dense, obstinate, with never 720?is enough 
To take my stuff, 

I own that your refusals. Charivari, 

Are 'Couched in language courteous 
’ and kind, 

Especially the- brief epistolary 
Eemarks "which sometimes soothe 
one's ruffled mind. * 

Still, these collected yearly by the 
score 

Become a bore. 

This is your last chance in the present 
Vol., so 

Print this, I beg of you, and get it 
done. 

I’ll thank you heartily, and promise 
also 

Your circulation shall increase by 
one ' “ 

(You won't, I know; I feel it in my 
bones). 

Yours, J. J. Jones. 


“Then grasp that heavy scepter in thy hand, 
And S3t upon thy brows that heavy* orb.” 

- % ^ t i. - Century Magazine* 

An extract from Mr. Stephen Phillips’ 
teyah-ode to Ginfu^valli the* Fifth. 



Pa'sing Morse-hus Cmdiictor {maliciously, to Driver of Motor-lus who 1ms just smashed a Cart). 
“’Ere yeu are, iuppence all the way to Bow Siheet.” ^ 


THE CYNIC AT THE ALTAE. 

Price is really quite an ordinary, 
primitive sort of person at heart, but 
he has a reputation amongst us for 
unconventional ideas and a decadent 
point of view. He referred to his en- 
gagement as “ this regrettable ent angler 
ment," and, when he asked me to be 
his Best Man, he took care to write ^ 
that “ a lady having proposed marriage 
to him and having shown no signs of 
relenting, he supposed it was up to him 
to put in an appearance at the church, 
and to go through the solemn farce 
of giving • his formal consent to her 
autocratic designs.” I agreed willingly, 
for -we all felt that Price, when he was 
married, would have to give up saying 
that sort of thing, and therefore one 
of us ought to .be near by to take a 
note of his. last, utsteraace* 


The great day came, and the bride 
in her white Je-ne-sais-quoi looked 
charming, the bridegroom pale but 
prepared, and the parson much as 
usual. With the help of a little stage- 
management from a discreet curate we 
succeeded, at the appointed time, in 
being at the chancel steps ; the bride's 
father, the bride. Price and myself, in 
the customary formation, 

“ Wilt thou have this woman to thy 
wedded wife?” asked the parson of 
Price, and I thought for a second that 
he was -going to seize his opportunity 
and make his great remark then. But 
no ; he merely, as he would have 
himself described it, politely acquiesced. 

“ Wilt thou have this man to thy 
wedded husband ? ” asked the parson 
of the bride. “ I will,” said she. 

“ Ah!” whispered Price in my ear, 
I was afraid she would.” - - - - 
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O-H.M.S. 

This is not in the least amusing. If 
anybody laughs about it, it will be in 
the worst taste. I appeal to my readers 
for their sympathy in this unhappy 
business. 

Very likely I shall be asked to retire 
from the Bar — a profession which I 
have followed, albeit without con- 
spicuous success, at least with dignity, 
these many years. 

My little daughter, Belicity, while 
she admits herself that she was the 
prime mover and principal performer 
in our mistaken enterprise, refuses 
point-blank to face the music with me. 

“I cannot go to ganl with you, 
Papa,” she says. 

“ Y@u will dook very pretty in the 
dock,’* I reply, to tempt her. 

“ I have nothing to wear,” she says, 

and, besides, there is that children’s 
dance on next week. I will come to 
your oeU each day, Papa, and bring you 
strawberries and things.” 

The above conversation has just ter- 
minated as I take up my quill to write 
and thus relieve the bitterness of my 
mind. 

I think, perhaps, the ultimate re- 
sponsibility rests with her uncle, who 
took her to see the launch of a Dread- 
nought, or some such craft, whereat a 
lady of title performed the christening 
ceremony — a foolish proceeding which 
appe]ars to have made an impression on 
my little girl’s mind. It seems that a 
bottle of champagne is broken upon 
the bows on such occasions^— a most 
reprehensible waste of my favourite 
beverage. 

It was one morning last week that 
I was seated in my study, which con- 
tains some fine examples of the art 
noicvean style of furniture, when my 
daughter burst suddenly .through the 
door, with the flush of the June morn- 
ing cmdier pretty fair cheeks. 

Where are your manners. Felicity? ” 

I asked. 

a 'Write a letter. Papa,” she cried, 

“ quink, quick — write a letter.” 

“ Certainly not, my child,” said I ; “ I 
have no wish to write a letter. I wrote 
one last year and never got an answer.” 

“But you’re writing one now,” she 
said; “send that.” 

“ This, my child,is a poem for PmcTi.” 

“Well, that will do,” she said. “I 
must go and get the flowers.” And she 
departed without further explanation. 

Marvelling greatly, I folded it into 
an envelope. It has not hitherto been 
my custom to send flowers with my 
contributions. Perhaps that is the 
reason they are never accepted. It 
struck me that my little girl had very 
original ideas. 

I had scarcely addressed the en- 
velope when Felicity returned with a 
mass of roses stolen from the drawing- 
room, a large bottle of blue-black ink, 
and a Post-office Directory, handsomely 
bound in red. 

Up to this point — except, perhaps, 
in trying to write a poem lor Punch — 
I had behaved in an entirely rational 
manner. It was when, after accepting 
the above articles from my daughter’s 
hands, I obeyed her request to follow 
her down the carriage drive, that I was 
too easily led and found myself event- 
ually within jeopardy of legal process. 

My mind was filled with doubts at 
the time as to the wisdom of the per- 
formance, but explain it how you will 
the fact remains that I fell in with 
Felicity’s wishes and followed her 
through the lodge gates into the high- 
way. 

^ There a strange and unexpected 
sight met my eyes. Where but yester- 
day had been a barren side-walk, there 
had arisen in the night an object 
familiar enough in itself, but strange 
in its sudden apparition. A brand-new 
pillar-box stood before me. It shone 
in the sunlight. 

“Isn’t he a dear?” said Felicity. 
“ Look at his mouth. I think he has 
the darlingest expression.” 

“ Yes,” I said, “ it is really a very 
fine specimen. Was it this you brought 
meoufetosee?” 

Thereupon she explained the situ- 
ation. It appeared that I was the 
Mayor of the town, and that she was 
Lady Felicity Postle-Lauder, who had 
graciously consented to christen the 
pillar-box and post the first letter. 

It struck me at the time that it was 
a foolish proceeding, but not wishing 
to disappoint my daughter I consented" 
and together we decorated it with 
the roses. A small bunch Felicity 
retained and tied round the bottle 
of ink. 

When all the arrangements were 
completed, she spoke as follows : — 

“Mr. Mayor will now read the 
address.” 

“I regret,” I began, “that I have 
come completely unprepared with 
any ” 

“ Out of the Directory,” she prompted, 
“it’s full of them.” 

I opened the book and began to read 
in a loud clear voice. 

“That is enough,” said Felicity 
presently; “now give me the letter.” 

My daughter assumed a majestic 
attitude before the flower-decked pillar- 
box, with the letter in one hand and 
the bottle of ink in the other. After a 
dramatic pause, she pushed the letter 
into its rnouth and brought the bottle 
down with a crash upon its head. 

About two pints of blue-black ink 
streamed over its face. 

“ I name thee ‘ Philip,’ ” she said. 

I felt that a few further words were 
expected from me and so I proceeded 
as follows: 

“Philip,” I said, “take up thy 
humble burden. A time will come, 
Philip, when thou wilt be a great and 
famous letter-box. I look into the 
future, Philip, and see ” 

“And see the postman coming,” broke 
in Felicity, w'ho was looking up the 
road. 

Whereat the performance came to an 
abrupt conclusion, and we dispersed 
rapidly into the garden. 

“A beautiful ceremony,” said Felicity, 
sitting upon the arm of my study chair 
that evening, with her arms round my 
neck and her dimpled cheek held up 
for a good-night kiss. 

“ Yes,” I said. “ The only thing that 
went wrong was ” 

“What?” 

“ I forgot to stamp the letter. I ’m 
afraid it will be prejudicial to the suc- 
cess of my poem.” 

* *!« s;: sic s’c si; 

The next morning an important- 
looking missive arrived upon the break- 
fast table. 

“ What is it ? ” asked Felicity, stop- 
ping with her porridge spoon in the 
air. 

“ I think, probably,” I said, “ I have 
been asked to join the staff of Punch:' 

“ No. Impossible, Papa.” 

Then I opened it, and immediately 
all my appetite was taken away. It 
was an alarming letter from somebody 
“ On His Majesty’s Service,” and ran 

in this wise No, I will not give its 

contents. The subject is rather painful 
and sub judice. 

THE RUBBER BATH. i 

I OFTEN think that we might use it j 
more if it were watertight. It is a 
twenty-seven inch bath, and it cost me 
thirteen-and-six. You can get them 
up to thirty-six inches, but the large 
ones are not to be recommended ; they 
are very difficult to control, and some- 
times get quite out of hand. It shuts 
up very neatly and goes into a bag, 
and it is important to remember that 
it should not be folded up wet. When 
you open it out on the floor it looks 
more or less like any other bath, only 
wobbly. It appears to have no sort of 
fixed outline, if you understand me. 
But as soon as you pour in the water 
it stiffens up all right. The real 
trouble begins when you try to empty 
it. You don’t learn how to do that 
without a pretty careful education. 
The wrong way to do it is for two 
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Blood {in svdnhrban shop, huying cotton gloves for the costuTne of Mrs, Barley)* for 

WEAR IN THE PARK, YOU KNOW— WHAT? ’ 

Assistant, ‘'No, Sir; for evenino wear, I presume.” 


people to get hold of it at once. My 
wife and I used to try that way, but 
we simply couldn’t work harmoniously 
together. Quite against our will the 
thing degenerated into a contest. I 
used to get into my oilskins, and my 
wife slipped on her mackintosh, and 
then we faced each other, one at each 
side, and took hold.- We soon found 
that it wasn’t a question of strength 
or balance or knack; it all depended 
upon who could get the first grip. If 
you were half a second late you got a 
tremendous cascade about the ankles. 
For when it is in really good form it 
can throw the water six or eight feet 
across the room. 

Of course there is a way in which it 
can be lifted, if you get a throttle hold 
on it in four places at once. Then it 
becomes a mere bag, and a jolly 
unwieldy one at that. Perhaps the 
soundest method — though it takes 
longer — is just to bale it out and dry 
off with blotting-paper. 

I often think, as I said, that we 
might use it more if it were watertight. 
That is really its weak spot. I might 
have known at the beginning, but I was 
persuaded by the Scotchman. 

I bought it from a Scotchman in a 
little shop in Holborn. I made him 
give me a full demonstration of the 
working of it. He put it on the floor 
and filled it, showing the admirable 
effect of the stiffening-up process. He 
then went on to explain how it was 
emptied. He was in such a tearing 
, hurry to get to this part of his expo- 
sition that he only allowed the water 
to remain in it for about ten seconds. 
I can see now that that was where he 
scored. Even as it was there remained 
a beautiful circular patch of moisture 
on’ the oihcloth where the bath had 
been. He tried to kick a rug over it, 
but I was too quick for him. 

“ It ’s not watertight,” I said bluntly, 
— I am blunt sometimes. 

“ Oo ay,” said he. “ She ’s pairfitly 
watertight.” 

I pointed to the mark on the floor 
without a word. 

“ Hoots,” said he soothingly, “that’s 
naething. It ’s merely the naitural 
moisture. It’s no damp.” 

“It escaped from the bath,” said I 
sternly. 

“Escapit ? ” said he. 

“ Leaked,” said I. 

“ Not at all,” he reassured me. “ It ’s 
a species o’ mist. Congealed, one 
micht say.” 

“ But how does that happen ? ” I 
asked, determined to get to the bottom 
of it. 

“ It ’s the temperature o’ the floor. 
It ’s a warm day, ye see. Pit yer hand 
on that.” 


I put my hand on the counter where 
the sun struck, and had to admit that 
it was warm. 

“ Weel,” he said triumphantly, 
“ that ’s the way o’ it. Humeedity ! 
Ye micht go so far as to say it was 
evaporation — in a sense.” 

“ But I don’t see why the floor 
should be wet,” I maintained. . 

The Scotchman sat down and began 
patiently to explain. His defiant atti- 
tude had subsided, and there was a 
sweet reasonableness about. his manner, 
as of one who is instructing a little 
child. 

“ Did ye ever see a kind o’ mist or 
fog formed on the inside o’ a window 
in a railway compairtment ? Weel, 
ye micht juist as weel say that was 
leakage frae the ootside as this. It ’s 
an acceptit fact.” He went on to 
point out that as a non-conductor 
rubber was “impairvious to suction,” 


and I gave it up, paid my money and 
retired, the bath under my arm. 

We have given up using it. It 
wasn’t so much the room itself that 
suffered, as the plaster of the ceiling 
below. I dare say we should not have 
used it much in any case. But they 
have gone up in price. I notice that 
the Scotchman is selling them at 
seventeen-and-nine now. I wonder if 
he would take mine back ? 


Coronation Latin. 

“VivBT Eex et Regina,’’ said a 
stand in Waterloo Place. It is a 
prophecy which all loyal hearts would 
wish fulfilled. Froset, as one might say. 


The Wastrels. 

* * Afterwards the happy couple left for the 
moneymoon, which has been spent at Brighton.” 
— Croydon Advertiser, 




THE WAY OF A MAID. 


Old, Loyalist {iclio has allowed the staff to go to the j^ocessio^i to see the King and Queen), “Well, I hope YOtr saw them 
WELL, MaIIY?" . , 


“Yes, thank yoh, mum, they looked lovely. The one from our street ’ad on a new tunic and ’is medal all shined up.” 


' • . ‘tCOMMEM.” 

Pair ladies, why don’t you direct us 
. ^hat hour you are coming from Town 
In the toilets that ravage the masculine pecticSf 
The bonnets that knock a man down ? 

Silky and summery flounces and fluratneryj * 
Gossamer muslins and lawnsi ■ 

With the spring in your air and a rose in your hair 
And a step that is light as a fawn’s ? 


SID BELGEABIT. 


[Sid Belgrabxt, according to The Times, is the native member of the 
French Legation in Morocco.] . , ^ 


- Erom the earliest days when S. B. was a kid 
. His name to the merest acquaintance was SiD, 
But, as he detests this familiar habit, 

' Myself, I address him as Sidney Belgrabit. 


Our Fellows, both clergy and laity, 

Leaving their sheltering oaks, - 
In a rapture of light irresponsible gaiety 
Burst into flannels and jokes ; 

The Dean is canoeing, the Bursar is wooing, 
The Junior Proctor you’ll find 
In a sumptuous punt with a damsel in front 
And a Bull-dog to push from behind. 


At school he absorbed anything that was Greek, 

His Latin, however, was painfully weak ; 

He ’d a way of pronouncing amdbit, “ avutbit ” — 
And his master would frequently censure Belgrabit. 


Our Sidney ’s no book- worm. He lives out-of-doors. 
He hits local bowling for sixes and fours, 

And when he ’s exhausted by running he ’ll cab it 
Between the two creases, will Sidney Belgrabit. 


Ah, rnoist are our meadows, but moister 
My lip at the thought of it all 1 
Soft ripple of dresses that flow in the cloister, 

Girl laughter that rings on the wall I 
But^ avaunt, trepidation ! it ’s time for the station ; 

I *m glad that my trousers are pressed ; 

For I think you ’ll amve by the 4.45, 

And I want to be looking my best. ^ . . 


At Fez he is often seen fishing the stream. 

For bream (though it happens there ain’t any bream), 

But once, it ’s recorded, a very small dab bit 

His bait off the line, which encouraged Belgrabit. 


In a final review of the things he has done, 

I must not omit his success with the gun. 

Shooting over the Moors, he can pick off his rabbit 
With quiet precision. 'Vive. Sidney Belgrabit I 
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AFTEE THE NAYAL EEVIEW. 


However well Statesmen may contrive to resume their normal civilian composure we feci 
sure that, if properly approached, they would confess to a joyous, iiTesistihle, light-hearted, 
nautical alandm which it seems almost a pity to suppress. 


ESSENCE OF PARLIAIVIENT. 

(Extracted from the Diary of Toby, M.P.) 

House of Commons y Monday, June 19. 
— Taking our Parliament in sort of 
homoeopathic doses. Eesumed last 
Tuesday after brief Whitsun holiday. 
To-morrow break up again for Coron- 
ation Eecess ; coming back next Mon- 
day bringing the Lords with us. Then 
or soon after will come the tug-o’-war. 

This intervening week has been one 
of exceeding dreariness, varied only by 
Lloyd Geoege’s onslaught on critics 
of his financial policy who attribute to 
it not only recrudesence of overgrown 
blue-bottle flies in butchers* shops but 
the collapse of Birkbeck Bank. Next 
week business will really begin. Decks 
have been cleared for action and shotted 
guns will be fired. The Lords, who 
have almost forgotten they passed 
Lansdowne’s Eeform Bill, which 
abolished time-honoured system of 
hereditary legislators, will go into 
Committee on that really substantial 
measure, the Parliament ''Bill. 

What Will They Do With It? is a 
question even Lord Lytton, having 
hereditary connection with the problem, 
is unable to answer. There remains 
nothing for us but to wait and see. 
What is certain is that, after strictly 
limited period of waiting, we shall see 
far-reaching change in Constitution. 

Business done , — Samuel on Tele- 
phone Transfer. 

Tuesday . — Some talk of raising on 
Motion for Adjournment question of 
intention of Kitchen Committee in 
respect of future administration of 
their important department. Eumour 
has it that it is intended to introduce 
system of cooking in paper bags. Fact 
that experiments will first be tried on 
preparation of the shilling dinner much 
resented below Gangway. 

Eeport probably takes its origin 
from undeniable fact that Chairman 
OP Kitchen Committee was present 
at a luncheon specially cooked en 
jpapillot by M. Soyee, the rediscoverer 
of a submerged arh Too often is found | 
a crumpled rose-leaf in the Sybarite*s 
bed. Questioned on his opinion of 
the feast, Mark Lockwood, whilst 
admitting its general excellence, mur- 
murs at the memory of the lamb 
outlet garnished with green peas. 

“The lamb,** he remarked, with the 
native shrewdness that stamps his deal- 
ing with loftier Parliamentary affairs, 
“was, I believe, a cut from the loin of 
a goat. As for the peas, they were so 
under-done they were more suitable for 
the filling of the shoes of a pilgrim on 
his way to Canterbury than for stuffing 
the mouth of an experienced Chairman 
of a Kitchen Committee.’* 


This was, however, an accidental 
failure in matter of detail. Experiment 
on the whole was such a success that 
our Chairman op the Kitchen Com- 
mittee, ever devoted to the interests 
of his clientele, has been personally 
conducting experiments with view to 
testing the suitability and desirability 
of adoption of the paper bag in the 
House of Commons’ kitchen. At a 
little luncheon he gave in his room 
yesterday, a steak cooked by his own 
jfiands was much appreciated. Cousin 
Hugh, a gourmet of exceptionally pene- 
trating taste, discerned in it what he 
described as “ a subtile House of Com- 
mons flavour.” 

Mark explained that, having used 
up the last of his paper bags, he had 
cooked the steak in a copy of the 
Orders of the Day. 

BiLsiness done . — Adjourned till after 
Coronation. 


The Yellow Press. 

“This anointing is known to have been the 
practice from Saxon days ; the Saxon Chronicle 
sa^. s that Egbert, King of the Mexicans, was by 
the use of the holy oil ‘hallowed to king.* 
Tastern Daily Press, 

We are afraid that The Saxon Chronicle 
was a little beforehand with the news 
of the discovery of America. 


“Palse Front collap.ses. 

Five Men injured.*' 

Melbourne Herald. 
More victims of fashion. 


Early Closing. 

“It is proposed to close the Ashton Central 
Post Office at 9 a.m. instead of 10 p.m., as at 
present. The Ashton Town Council last night 
passed a resolution of protest .” — Manchester 
Giw/rdian. 

No wonder. 
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MR. PUNCH'S SUPPLEMENTS. 

The Eivee. 

It was a lucky chance, as the old 
lady remarked, that set the Thames 
flowing through London ; for otherwise 
those speculators who purchased the 
County Council steamers at a hun- 
dredth or even a thousandth part of 
their cost, only a year or so after they 
were built, would have had' no such 
bargains ; nor would the sea-gulls that 
in the winter time crowd about Black- 
friars Bridge obtain anything like such 
good nourishment as now. 

The Thames may be divided for 
purposes of study into two sections — 
the river below, say, Hammersmith 
Bridge, and the river above it. Below, it 
belongs to commerce; 
above, to pleasure. 

Below, it. may be called 
docks ; above, locks. 

Ib is the lower part to 
which Mr. John Bubns 
was referring when he 
epigrammatically des- 
cribed the Thames as 
“liquid history.” Bor 
that is what it is — 
liquid histpry. One has 
bub to look at or even 
fall into i^to know that 
, it is liquid ; while, as for 
history, are not .the 
Tower and the Houses 
of Parliament on one 
bank, arid Battersea 
Park and The Learider 
Club on the other ? ~ 

i; BniDGES. 

I If it were not for the 
bridges that span this 
^ noble stream ib is con- 
I » jectured that Middlesex 
■ and Surrey would either 
never meet or would have to cross in 
boats. But as it is they mix freely with 
each other, thanks to’ this great boon. 

The bridges of London are numerous, 
and another one will shortly be added 
as soon as the architects and experts 
have finished wrangling over its 
' position and the exact amount of St. 

> Paul's Cathedral which those who 
[ cross it from south to north are to see 
j in their progress. 

Of those already in existence the 
Tower Bridge is at once the lowest 
i; and the, loftiest. There is no bridge 
between that and the open and often 
exceedingly unquiet sea. Just below 
i the Tower Bridge is the Pool of London, 
where old Bather Thames has his 
clothes made ; and then come the 
dc^ks. London Bridge is famous for 
having once had houses on it. Wesb- 
minster Bridge for the ppet Wobds- 


wobth’s sonnet, written at a rather 
suspicious hour in the early morning. 
It is notable also for a statue of 
Boadicea, at one end of it, qualifying for 
St. Thomas’ Hospital, at the other end, 
by standing wholly without support 
in a chariot drawn by prancing horses. 

Tea on the Tebbace. 

This institution, which so pleasingly 
illustrates the growing amenity of 
political, life* and the temperance of 
our times, was started by Mr. Kettle, 
M.P., and Mr. Hobniman, late M.P. 
for Chelsea. Or it would be more 
correct to say that they revived it, 
since there is evidence that gunpowder 
tea was first introduced at the Houses 
of Parliament by the late Guiro Baux. 


Ceylon, Assam, India and China tea 
are all provided; and we understand 
that a very remarkable report has been 
made on the relation between the 
amount of tannin in the tea consumed 
and the polibical views of the consumer. 
It is worthy of note that the reporters 
of the-Eadical papers generally charge 
their fountain pens with cocoa nibs. 

Chelsea and Battebsea. 

These two riverside townships one 
on either side of the Thames were dis- 
covered, as picturesque spots; either by 
the late J. MoHeill Whistleb or Mr. 
Walteb Gbeaves. No‘ one knows for 
certain ; but very strong opinions are 
held. The idea that Whistler could 
have. discerned any beauty for himself 
or, unaided, have hit upon the idea 
of the nocturne is so grotesque that 
naturally the Gbeaves party has many 


adherents. On the other hand, a few 
friends of the Butterfly, remembering 
certain gleams of originality in his talk 
and behaviour, cannot but hope that he 
did not learn quite everything he knew 
from his youthful associate. Anyhow, 
between them they gave the river at 
Chelsea a huge advertisement. 

The Boat-race. 

Once a year the Thames from Putney 
to Mortlake is given up to the inter- 
University boat-race between Oxford 
and Cambridge. As the athletes who 
have taken part in thes3 contests in 
the past have all achieved distinction 
either as Judges, Bishops or Stock- 
brokers, the popularity of the insti- 
tution may be readily imagined. The 
fact that the race is 
always rowed on the 
Thames* has, of course, 
placed the Cantabs at a 
decided disadvantage. 
The first mention of 
sliding seats is to be 
found in the poet 
Spenser, who speaks 
of the “silver sliding 
Thames, ’' though some 
critics see in the word 
“sliding” a reference 
to the great frost in 
1515, when the Thames 
was frozen over and oxen 
were roasted whole on 
its surface. The prac- 
tice of roasting oxen 
partially was given up 
at an earlier date, in 
deference to humani- 
tarian protests. 

Boulteb’s Lock. 

The original Boulter 
who gave his name to 
this famous Sunday re- 
sort was the great opponent of the 
system of chewing each mouthful of 
food thirty or more times. In his dis- 
like of this practice he 'went to the 
opposite extreme : hence his name. 

Sport. 

Within the memory of many living 
Londoners excellent sport was enjoyed 
on the banks of the great metropolitan 
waterway. Badgers nested in Pimlico 
as late as the year 1866, and snipe 
were shot in Battersea fields by Mr. 
J ohn Burns at a much later date. 
Buzzards were also a common sight, 
but the last migrated to Oxford Street 
a few years, ago. The river itself was 
formerly stocked with a profusion of 
nutritious - fish, but no salmon have 
been caught in the London district 
since the splendid specimen captured 
a few years ago by Mt^Geucestein., . 



“Wot did the Lvdy say to yee w’en yee took it in?’* 
“ Kothink.” 

“Was that all she said?’* 

“ Yus, EVERYTHINK." 
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OUR BOOKING OFFICE. 

(By Mr. Bunch's Staff of Learned Clerics.) 

I EECOMMEND to your particular notice a collection of 
stories under the title of Members of the Family (Mac- 
millan). Even if they were not from the pen that wrote 
Tlw Virginian, I would none the less heartily commend 
them. Mr. Owen Wistee does not and, I think, could not 
claim to be a deep psychologist or a subtle analyst of human 
motives ; like many other Americans, he is in that business 
frankly sentimental and not often correct. But his imagin- 
ation and the creatures of it are a positive delight: his 
sense of atmosphere is perfect ; his style is so effortless and 
unlaboured as to lead you to believe that writing books is 
a matter of the greatest ease : and his “ In the Back ” is as 
good as the best of Eudtaed Kiplino or Bret Haete or 
whatever writer of English you regard as the master of the 
art of the Short Story. He tells us of the untamed West, 
the Cowboy, the Tenderfoot, the Indian, and in particular of 
Scipio, the undaunted, undefeated and incomparable Scipio 
Le Moyne, Herein is my only quarrel with the clever 
illustrations of Mr. H. T. Dunn. The Scipio of his 
picture is an excellent individual, but not my idea of that 
humorous vagabond. I doubt if he (or any other of Mr. 
Wister’s people) is capable of being illustrated. They do 
not belong to this cold and unpractical world. They are a 
delicious race apart, not born to be criticised but created 
to be laughed with and loved. The author in his preface 


asks if we will forgive him a presimble, of gossip, of retro- 
spection. Eor my part, I will forgive him anything 
provided he never allows me to forget him. 

Dr. Eaequharson, having retired from Parliament with 
the well-earned guerdon of a Privy Oouncillorship, a dis- 
tinction that satisfied the desire alike of Sir Eobeet Peel 
and Mr. Gladstone, has written some memories of- his life* 
In arid Out of Parliament (Williams and Noegate). The 
story opens with chapters descriptive of life in Edinburgh, 
with the Guards, with whom he served as Medical Officer, 
at Eugby under Temple, and of social life in his native 
county, Aberdeenshire, which he represented at Westminster 
for twenty-six years. These last comprise a momentous 
epoch compared with which our present prosaic Parliament, 
albeit engaged upon what is described as revolutionary 
procedure, is as water unto wine. The Member for West 
Aberdeenshire did not take prominent or persistent 
part in’ debate. But he was in constant attend- 
ance, and when he interposed was listened to with 
that attention the House reserves for special favourites. 
If a fault may be hinted at in a book full of charm it is 
that it is a little monotonously good-natured. To the 
genial Doctor everyone is the best of good fellows, living 
in the very best of worlds. It must be said that the 
sentiment was reciprocated, every section and party 
delighting in the Doctor. Ifhe book contains several por- 
traits, some reproduced from these pages. The most 
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striking is a photograph labelled “The Doctor Speaking ] (Abnold) ever felt weighted by their frequent tragedies, 
at Dinzean/' The orator is presented in the High- shadowed by their long, gray days, and more than a little 
land garb always worn among his own people. Bare- battered by their strident pleasures and the poignant 
headed, with hand outstretched, he addresses the throng, odours of their refreshments, there is no trace of it in this 
The peculiarity of the situation is that it is represented finely sympathetic record of adventure on the Surrey side, 
by a single figure partly obscured behind an empty There is, indeed, a sane and all but jolly optimism, be- 
chair. The general effect is almost uncanny — the gotten not of complacent ignorance but of knowledge 
animated orator and a vanished audience, apparently hard- won and at first-hand. Of such come the chivalrous 
swept out of the garden by the torrent of eloquence hopes that alone breed action. Not much scope, of course, 
falling from the lips of the Hon. Member, for direct humour in a theme of which the text is — “the 

blight which kills half a garden's roses surely spoils the 

For my part, whenever nowadays I see the name of rest"; but, as in the life this chronicle describes, so here 
Mr. George A. Birmingham on a title-page, I already begin there is laughter to set against the tears, and there are the 
to chuckle; knowing that I shall certainly have to do so kindling virtues of courage, pity and love ; not a touch 
before I -have read half a chapter, though with ^uite a of self-conscious sentimentalism, but shrewd strokes of 
possibility that at the end I shall look back and reflect J criticism and some tentative, wise suggestions. A work 
that there waS” not r- — 


that there was- not 
much to laugh at 
in the thing after 
aU. This is exactly 
what has happened 
in the present in- 
stance-only a lit tie 
more so. You re- 
member, of course, 
the quaint persons 
who lived at Bally- 
moy — Major Kent, 
and the managing 
curate J. 7. Meldon, 
and the rest of 
them ? Naturally 
you do. Well, in 
their latest story, 
Major Kent heard 
that an unknown 
niece was to spend 
sixweeks with him, 
and after J. 7. has 
prepared the in- 
habitants of Bally- 
moy for a fashion- 
able beauty there 
arrives a grubby 
but attractive 






BEYOND THE PALE. 


cuuuxaiUUiVe T icr T 

lififlA *^ 0 neS , ‘I SAY, I HEABD AN AWFULLY FUNNY 

nuwe LomDOy Ol onild a^td mildewed chestnut at great length,) 


ten, who chases 
the major’s colts, 
pirates his yacht, 
and generally 


mm ■ ''J 

THING THE OTHER DAY.*’ (Proceeds to recite ® ^ 

gmtleman — not 


most emphatically 
for the bpolc-lists 
of the Agenda Club. 

The Ireland of 
Where the Sham- 
rock Grows (Mur- 
ray AND Evenden) 
is the Ireland of 
to-day: The “ rale 
ould shtock " have 
emigrated or disap- 
peared or deterio- 
rated, and . their 
place has been 
taken by prosper- 
ous tradesmen, at- 
torneys and squir- 
eens. As for the 
squireen, Mr. 
George H. Jessop 
gives us a very 
graphic description 
of him through the 
mouth of Larry, 
an old retainer of 
the Caleb Balder- 
stone type : — “ A 
squireen’s not a 


Jim, “Ah l That reminds me of a man I once met in ITyasaland.” 

Jones (witJwut interest), “ What about him ? ” 

Jim, “Oh, nothing; only he*d never heard that story of yours before. 




but what he dresses 
like one; an’ he’s 
not a farmer — not 
but what he talks 


1 fL- _ ,, p ~ — ’but what he talks 

ma es things so lively that before a week is out her mother like one ; he has more impidence nor an attorney an’ less 
has to be wired for from Viemia to remove her. That, I manners nor a chimney sweep.” It is characteristic of 
give yon my word, ^ the ei^ire plot of The Major's Niece the book that even the heroine owes her fortune — and her 
{bmTS, Eldeb). Had It been written by anyone else, I isolation— to whisky. On the other hand, we have for hero 
would not have done him or her the injustice of telling an Irishman of good family who has taken to journalism 

‘r® t^owmg Mr. in California and returns home to straighten out the affairs 

f ’ can imagme md will of his sister-in-law and nephew. Everybody takes it for 

certamly want to enioy for yourself, the riot of fun that granted that he is a miUionaire, and when the heroine 
‘i- f material. Still, I have not discovers the .truth she writes him down most unjustly as 
hidden my feehng that there might have been a little a fortune-hunter. The author’s style is at times old- 
more m the intrigue with advantage to the tale (I was fashioned — modern youncr men do not call ladies on horse- 

liie^enan^f^nalqL^^^^^’ ilie Visit of the Lord- back “fair equestriennes”— and his treatment recalls the 

lieutenant passed off so quietly, quite agamst what up manner of Levee, though it lacks the high g.-nimal spirits 
to the last moment had been my pleased anticipation); of Levee’s early novels. The dreadM SQuireen 




Mr, Punch is discovered at his ease, conversing lightly in hexameters with his ^friend Summer^ 

Scene, — Out of it. Time, — Afterwards, 

Mr. Punch. 

So it is over at last — the thousand and one preparations; 

Seats, and the booking o£ seats, and the renting, of ruinous windows ; 

Seating for two in the Mall, with sherry and biscuits included, 

Changed on the same afternoon to four in the Strand for the Friday, 

Summer. 

Here in the country is rest, long rest for the worn and the weary — 

Best for the weary who watched from a full-sized window in Whitehall; 

Best for the weary who started from Mitcham at three in the morning. 

Stood in the gutter for hours, and returned to their Mitcham at midnight. 

Mr. Punch. 

So it is over at last — the tumult, the cheers and the shouting. 

Fired is the ultimate rocket and banged the last of the crackers, 

Down to its smouldering depths is burnt the biggest of bonfires. 

Broke is the lustiest voice with singing the National Anthem. 

Summer, 

Here in the country is rest — and an absence of ha’penny papers 

Painting the “ Crowds on the Boute ” and the “ Scene in Westminster Abbey ; 

Nothing, in fact, to recall the Tremendous Event which is over — 

Saving the children’s mugs and the Pump unveiled by the Vicar. 

Mr. Punch. 

Well, it is over — and now, suppose we distribute the prizes. 

Who has contributed most in support of this wonderful season? 






SUMMMB, 


Why not Theie Majesties ? 

Me. Punch, 

True. But that may be taken io^ granted. 

Modesty also prevents my suggesting an eminent person 
Pamed for his wisdom and wit as shown ev’ry week on a Wednesday, 
Leaving them out I should say that — in spite of the plaints of the farmers 
Most of our happiness, Summer, my dear, has been due to the weather. 

SUMMEE. 

What I have done I have done, not looking for thanks from the farmers ; 
Wholly at times like these my thoughts are fixed upon London. 

Lo, my breezes have played on the fair green valleys of Maida; 

Deep in the heart of St. John’s dense thickets my radiance entered; 

Up to my dark blue vault the peaks of Notting have pointed. 

Near w’here the rippling waters of Bays have sniiled in my sunlight. 

Mb. Punch. 

Yes, and what thanks do you get ? What comments appear in the papers ? 

“ Hints upon how to keep cool in the present unbearable heat-wave.” 

So let me offer you mine : my thanks for the sun you have sent us ; 

Also this trifle, a light little thing of my own composition — 

Partly by way of reward and partly as bribe for the future. 

SUMMEE. 

Surely you don’t mean to say it ’s your 

Mr. Punch. 

Madam, I see that you 've- guessed it. 
Take, if you please, with my love my 
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